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Wednesday,  March  2,  1994. 
AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 
COLONEL  FREDERICK  C.  BADGER,  ACTING  SECRETARY 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  E.  RYAN,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  FI- 
NANCE 

COLONEL  KENNETH  S.  POND,  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  first  agency  to  come  before  the  subcommittee  as  we 
begin  this  session's  hearings,  the  second  half  of  the  103rd  Con- 
gress. We  certainly  want  to  welcome  the  witnesses  who  are  before 
us  here  this  morning. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  is  $20,265,000,  an  increase  of  $54,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  in  1994.  Of  that  amount,  $700,000  is  requested  to  ofi"- 
set  currency  exchange  losses. 

Colonel  Badger,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  before  our  sub- 
committee. And  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  formally  introduce  your 
associates  here,  and  then  proceed  with  your  opening  statement. 

I  notice  that  we  have  Colonel  Kenneth  S.  Pond,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Administration,  ^appearing  before  the  subcommittee  for 
the  first  time.  We  want  to  welcome  him. 

We  will,  of  course,  put  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and 
then  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Summary  of  Opening  Statement 

Colonel  Badger.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission's  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  request.  As  you 
have  copies  of  my  prepared  statement  and  it  will  appear  verbatim 
in  the  record,  with  your  permission,  I  will  summarize  its  contents. 

First,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  your  generous  support  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  repair  and  improvement  projects. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
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the  backlog  over  the  previous  year.  Without  your  help,  this  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

Including  the  $700,000  worth  of  handicap  projects  that  have  been 
added  this  year,  last  year's  backlog  has  been  reduced  from  $8. 1 
million  to  $7.3  million.  Although  the  problem  has  not  been  re- 
solved, I  am  confident  that  working  together  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  level  of  care  which  is  worthy  of  our  heroic  dead  whom  these 
shrines  honor. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Commission  has  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  the  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  which  is 
being  erected  in  Ash  Woods,  across  the  Reflecting  Pool  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  We  anticipate  that  phase  2  will  com- 
mence next  month  and  that  the  memorial  will  be  ready  for  dedica- 
tion during  the  week  of  July  27th,  1995,  the  42nd  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  ending  the  war. 

On  August  25th,  1993,  Public  Law  103-32  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing this  Commission  to  establish  a  World  War  II  Veterans  Memo- 
rial in  the  Nation's  Capital  with  funds  obtained  through  private 
contributions.  We  have  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
petition  Congress  to  enact  legislation  authorizing  its  erection  in 
area  one,  which  includes  the  Mall  area.  We  are  awaiting  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  board  by  the  President  with  whom  we  will  con- 
sult concerning  the  scope  of  the  memorial  and  its  location. 

As  the  Chairman  mentioned,  this  Commission's  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1995  is  $20,265,000,  which  is  $54,000  more  than 
the  current  year;  $700,000  are  included  in  this  request  to  offset  an- 
ticipated currency  exchange  losses. 

To  my  left,  is  Colonel  William  Ryan,  the  Director  of  Operations 
and  Finance. 

Colonel  Badger.  And  on  his  left  is  Colonel  Pond,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Administration. 

This  concludes  my  summary;  we  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  your 
questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 


BIOGRAPHY 

COLONEL  KENNETH  S.  POND 
Director,  Personnel  and  Administration 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Appointed  1  May  1987 


Colonel  Pond  received  his  commission  from  CCS  in  1958.   During 
his  years  as  a  Lieutenant/Captain  1958-65  he  served  as  a  Platoon 
Leader/Company  Commander  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey;  Company  Executive 
Officer  and  Staff  Officer  in  Panama  and  Company  Commander  in  the 
First  Battalion,  Third  Infantry  of  the  Old  Guard,  Washington,  DC.  and 
Senior  Advisor  to  a  Vietnamese  battalion  in  Vietniun. 

Upon  return  from  Vietnam,  he  served  as  Instructor  in  the  Ranger 
Department,  Infantry  School,  1966-69.   He  then  returned  to  Vietnam  as 
a  Battalion  Executive  Officer  in  the  AMERICAL  Division  from 
1970-1971. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  served  as  a  Staff 
Officer  and  Commander,  First  Battalion,  29th  Infantry,  at  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia  from  1971-1976.   This  was  followed  by  a  tour  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  from 
1976-1978. 

Colonel  Pond's  last  two  assignments  were  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Deputy  Commander  of  the  Southern  European  Task  Force  in  Italy  and 
Senior  Army  Advisor,  North  Carolina  National  Guard. 

He  retired  in  1987  and  was  immediately  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.   Colonel  Pond  has 
served  as  Director,  Mediterranean  Region,  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  for  the  last  six  years. 

Colonel  Pond  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
has  a  graduate  degree  from  Georgia  State  University.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  and  the  National 
War  College. 

His  awards  include  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  clusters.  Bronze 
Star  with  two  clusters.  Air  Medal,  and  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Colonel  Pond  was  born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  on  October  18, 
1934.   He  is  married  to  the  former  Miriam  Yoder  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvcuiia.   The  Ponds  have  a  daughter,  Kendall  and  a  son,  Kenneth. 


BEFORE  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission's  fiscal  1995  Appropriation  Request. 

During  the  past  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  this  Commission's  time  was 
devoted  to  the  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Project.  As  you  will  remember, 
Public  Law  99-572  enacted  October  28,  1986,  authorized  this  Commission  to 
establish  a  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  using 
funds  obtained  primarily  through  private  contributions.  Separate 
legislation  subsequently  was  sought  and  enacted  which  authorized 
establishment  of  the  memorial  in  the  Mall  area.  A  superb  site  for  it  was 
obtained  in  Ash  Woods,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  across 
the  Reflecting  Pool  from  the  Vietnam  Memorial.  At  the  request  of  the 
Presidentially  appointed  Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Advisory  Board 
(KWVMAB) ,  which  was  charged  by  Public  Law  99-572  with  selecting  the  design, 
subject  to  its  approval  by  this  Commission,  a  National  competition  was  held. 
The  architecture/engineering  firm  of  Cooper/Lecky  was  employed  to  assist  us 
obtain  approval  of  the  design  concept  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  required  by  the  Commemorative  Works  Act,  Public  Law  99-652. 
Simultaneously,  a  fund  raising  campaign  was  waged.  With  considerable 
assistance  from  the  KWVMAB,  $7.8  million  were  raised  in  private 
contributions,  $5.8  million  were  raised  from  sale  of  a  Korean  War 
commemorative  coin  by  the  U.S.  Mint,  and  $2.4  million  in  interest  was  raised 
through  investment  of  the  contributions  in  Treasury  notes.  Additionally,  an 
Appropriation  of  $1  million  was  received,  for  a  total  to  date  of  $17.1 
million.  These  funds  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  memorial.  Last 
year  at  their  June  meetings,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  approved  the  final  drawings  and  specifications 
for  the  memorial.  A  contract  then  was  let  to  install  utilities  and  prepare 
the  site  for  construction.  In  October,  a  building  permit  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  construction  contract  was  awarded.  We 
expect  construction  to  commence  early  this  spring  and  be  completed  in 
sufficient  time  to  dedicate  the  memorial  on  July  27,  1995,  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  ending  the  Korean  War. 

On  August  25  last  year.  Public  law  103-32  was  enacted  authorizing  this 
Commission  to  establish  a  World  War  II  Memorial  in  the  Nation's  Capital  with 
funds  obtained  through  private  contributions.  Among  its  provisions  is 
appointment  of  a  World  War  II  Memorial  Advisory  Board  by  the  President. 
Because  of  its  great  importance  to  world  freedom,  a  request  was  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Congress  be  petitioned  to  enact 
legislation  authorized  placement  of  the  Memorial  in  Area  I,  which  is 
comprised  primarily  of  the  Mall  area.  A  hearing  was  held  by  the  National 
Capital  Memorial  Commission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
•supported  the  request.  The  petition,  however,  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  awaiting  appointment  of  the 
Advisory  Board  and  a  new  Commission  so  that  the  scope  of  the  memorial  can  be 
discussed  with  them.  Three  World  War  II  commemorative  coins  sold  by  the 
U.S.  Mint  have  provided  $3,900,000  which  will  enable  us  to  get  started. 


As  you  know,  the  period  1991-1995  has  been  designated  for  commemorating  of 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  World  War  II.  This  commemoration  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  all  our  citizens  and  servicemen  and  women  who  rallied  in  support 
and  defense  of  freedom  around  the  world  a  half  century  ago.  Clearly,  it  is 
appropriate  that  all  of  us  put  forth  our  best  efforts  to  honoring  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  fought  against  tyranny  around  the  world  and  those 
who  served  on  the  home  front.  All  of  the  shrines  of  this  Commission  are 
being  carefully  groomed  and  prepared  to  receive  the  millions  of  visitors 
anticipated  during  1994  and  1995.  It  is  imperative  that  the  care  of  these 
shrines  reflect  the  high  regard  we  hold  for  these  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  so  that  others  could  live  in  freedom  without  fear. 

The  large  number  of  this  Commission's  deferred  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  continues  to  be  of  concern.  Whenever  resources  can  be  made 
available,  they  are  used  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  projects.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  that  last  years  backlog  has  been  reduced  from  $8,137,500 
to  the  present  $7,310,500.  There  is  still  quite  a  ways  to  go  but  progress 
is  being  made,  for  which  we  owe  you  thanks. 

This  Commission's  Appropriation  Request  for  fiscal  1995  is  $20,265,000, 
$54,000  more  than  the  Budget  Authority  for  the  current  year.  $700,000  are 
included  in  the  request  to  offset  currency  exchange  losses. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
questions . 


Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Colonel,  and  we  will  begin 
the  questions. 

KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

I  have  noticed  preliminary  activities  across  from  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, which  I  believe  will  be  the  site  for  the  Korean  War  Veter- 
ans Memorial.  Your  statement  indicates  that  $17.8  million  is  avail- 
able for  construction  of  the  Korean  War  Memorial,  and  states  that 
this  is  sufficient  for  completion  of  the  memorial. 

Will  there  be  any  funds  left  over,  and  if  so,  how  will  those  funds 
be  used? 

Colonel  Badger.  Sir,  we  anticipate  at  this  time  returning  a  half 
a  million  dollars  in  excess  funds  to  the  Treasury  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  directed  the  Commission  to  erect  the  memorial.  We 
also  plan  at  this  time  to  erect  a  kiosk  at  the  site,  which  will  con- 
tain interactive  video  so  that  the  visiting  public  can  look  up  the 
names  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  zone  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Colonel,  as  we  continue  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
World  War  II,  I  want  to  discuss  the  World  War  II  Veterans  Memo- 
rial. Before  doing  so,  let  me  just  mention  to  you  that  on  July  5th 
of  1993,  the  Ranking  Member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Torres  of  California,  and  myself  had  occasion 
to  go  to  France.  We  were  taken  to  Normandy  by  General  John  Don- 
aldson, and  we  had  the  occasion  to  actually  lay  wreaths  when  we 
visited  Pointe  du  Hoc  Ranger  Memorial.  And  as  you  know,  Mr.  Phil 
Rivers  is  the  superintendent  there. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  we  are  so  appreciative  of  the 
time  that  all  the  parties  I  mentioned.  General  Donaldson,  Phil  Riv- 
ers and  all  their  staff,  took  with  us  to  give  us  what  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  informative  and  educational  visits  that  we 
have  had  anywhere.  And  so  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  it. 

As  you  know,  getting  ready  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Normandy,  we  had  a  chance  to  see  the  sight  there  and  to 
actually  be  educated  on  some  aspects  of  the  invasion,  how  it  oc- 
curred, and  see  the  site  and  some  of  the  old  battlement  remnants. 

And  I  might  yield  to  Mr.  Lewis  who  I  am  sure  might  also  want 
to  make  some  comment  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  was  a  really  moving  experience.  It  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  weather  that  was  experienced  by  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Normandy  invasion.  But  the  scene  itself,  to  say  the 
least,  caused  anybody  with  any  imagination  to  relive  the  very  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  history  that  ocurred  there. 

It  is  a  reflection  of  how  important  this  kind  of  memorial  is  and 
the  work  that  we  are  about  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Colonel  Badger.  And  thank  you,  sir. 

I  understand  that  we  do  have  elements  of  the  paratroopers  that 
landed  on  D-Day,  who  will  actually  re-enact  the  landing  on  June 
6th  this  year. 


Mr.  Stokes.  I  read  about  that  this  past  week.  It  looks  like  the 
guys  are  still  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Colonel  Pond.  They  will  need  to  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  weath- 
er is  similar  to  today. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  right. 

Colonel  Badger.  Sir,  if  you  or  Members  of  your  subcommittee  do 
get  the  opportunity  to  visit  again  and  see  some  of  our  other  ceme- 
teries, you  would  certainly  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this.  In  fact,  Mr.  Lewis 
spoke  to  me  on  that  occasion  about  some  other  sites  that  he  would 
like  for  the  Chair  to  entertain  in  terms  of  our  visit. 

Colonel  Badger.  We  would  be  glad  to  work  out  an  itinerary  for 
you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  record  should  show  I  have  some  serious  reserva- 
tion about  traveling  with  my  Chairman,  but  his  bride  is  a  very 
charming  person. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  had  to  endure  this  during  the  whole  trip. 

WORLD  WAR  II  MEMORIAL  SITE 

Okay.  Colonel,  you  have  indicated  that  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior will  be  submitting  a  petition  for  a  site  on  the  Mall,  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  World  War  II  Veterans  Memorial.  When  did  you 
anticipate  the  petition  to  be  submitted  to  Congress? 

Colonel  Badger.  Sir,  that  is  difficult  to  say. 

Would  you  refresh  my  memory?  It  takes  about  a  year,  I  believe. 

Colonel  Ryan.  For  the  Korean  War  Memorial,  it  took  about  a 
year  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  petition  the  Congress, 
even  though  its  own  Memorial  Comrnittee  approved  placement  on 
the  Mall  several  months  before.  It  takes  about  a  year. 

Colonel  Badger.  The  National  Capital  Memorial  Committee  met 
in  October  and  did  vote  unanimously  to  support  our  request  for  lo- 
cation in  area  one.  Then,  as  Colonel  Ryan  pointed  out,  it  has  to  go 
through  various  departments  within  the  Department  of  Interior, 
within  subdivisions  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  And  Congress  then  has  150  days  in  which  to 
enact  legislation  authorizing  placement  in  Area  I. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

NORMANDY  FOUNDATION  MEMORIAL  GARDEN 

Now  looking  at  finances.  In  last  year's  statement,  you  had  said 
that  the  first  $3  million  raised  was  to  go  to  the  Normandy  Founda- 
tion for  the  memorial  in  Caen,  France,  and  that  the  next  $7  million 
would  be  for  the  ABMC,  for  the  World  War  II  Memorial  to  be  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.C.  What  is  the  status  of  the  memorial  in 
France? 

Colonel  Badger.  I  believe  that  the  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  approved,  and  I  suspect,  I  don't  know,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
grounds  have  actually  been  broken.  Are  you  familiar  with  that. 
Colonel  Ryan? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Are  you  talking  about  the  Memorial  Garden  in 
Caen? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 

Colonel  Ryan.  They  have  broken  ground  and  are  building  it.  The 
garden  should  be  completed  by  June  of  this  year. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Do  they?  Okay. 

Colonel  Badger.  Hopefully,  this  June,  yes. 

Colonel  Ryan.  So  it  will  be  ready  for  the  D-Day  cermonies. 

WWII  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  SURCHARGES 

Colonel  Badger.  For  your  information,  sir,  we  have  received  sur- 
charges on  the  coin  of  sales  of  $4.2  million  to  date 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  that  right? 

Colonel  Badger  [continuing].  As  opposed  to  the  $7  million  we 
were  hoping  to  get,  but  we  are  still  hoping  there  will  be  additional 
sales. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Recent  articles  and  inquiries  have  highlighted  alle- 
gations of  financial  misconduct  by  the  Normandy  Foundation  and 
the  ensuing  resignation  of  its  President,  Anthony  C.  Stout.  I  under- 
stand that  discussions  were  held  with  Mr.  Stout  regarding  the  me- 
morial in  France  prior  to  his  resignation. 

In  light  of  those  discussions  and  the  appointment  of  the  Founda- 
tion's new  President,  Major  General  Patrick  Brady,  what  role 
would  the  ABMC  have  involving  activities  of  the  Normandy  Foun- 
dation, particularly  those  associated  with  the  memorial  in  France? 

Colonel  Badger.  Sir,  by  law,  we  are  required  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  concept  and  design  of  the  wall  of  Liberty  memorial. 
The  concept  was  presented  to  us  last  summer,  at  which  time,  an 
in  house  investigation  had  been  initiated,  we  deferred  a  decision  on 
it  at  that  time. 

We  anticipate  that  the  members  of  our  Commission  will  meet 
sometime  in  the  near  future  and  vote  for  or  against  the  proposed 
Wall  of  Liberty.  Then,  it  would  have  to  go  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  for  its  approval,  by  law. 

WORLD  WAR  II  MEMORIAL  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  Now,  the  subcommittee  staff  has  also  in- 
formed me  that  you  are  requesting  additional  appropriation  lan- 
guage which  will  provide  for  administration  and  travel  costs  of  the 
advisory  board  in  support  of  its  activities.  Has  there  been  any  fur- 
ther developments  in  appointing  the  advisory  board? 

And  secondly,  could  you  please  elaborate  on  your  request  and 
why  it  has  been  requested? 

Colonel  Badger.  Your  first  question,  sir,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  appointment  of  the  advisory  board  to  date.  And  I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  "elaborate  on  the  request." 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  language  was  to  provide  not  more  than 
$150,000  of  the  private  contributions  to  the  World  War  II  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  administrative  support  of  the  World  War  II  Memorial 
Advisory  Board,  including  travel  by  members  of  the  Board  author- 
ized by  the  Commission,  travel  allowaince  performed  and  those  pro- 
vided by  Federal  travel  regulations.  So  we  were  just  asking  you  to 
elaborate  on  that  request. 

Colonel  Badger.  I  understand  now,  sir. 

To  date,  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Korean  War  Memorial  has 
been  allocated  $1  million  over  the  years,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
administrative  support  of  the  board,  just  as  they  have 

Colonel  Ryan.  It  includes  the  pay  of  an  executive  director. 


Colonel  Badger  [continuing].  An  executive  director,  sometimes  a 
secretary,  and  then  funds  for  member  travel,  and  its  administrative 
costs.  So  we  recognize  that  this  is  a  must,  and  have  requested  simi- 
lar funding  for  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  World  War  II  Memorial. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Colonel  Badger.  $150,000  per  year. 

Colonel  Ryan.  The  members  will  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
so  when  they  travel  to  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  travel. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

So  this  is  in  preparation  for  it? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

BACKLOG  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  have  noticed  this  year  that  you  were  successful  in 
bringing  down  the  backlog  of  maintenance,  repair  and  capital  im- 
provements. Last  year,  you  stated  the  backlog  to  be  approximately 
$8.1  million;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Badger.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct,  last  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  year  you  state  that  the  backlog  has  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  $7.3  million;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Badger.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  With  the  additional  $250,000  provided  in 
the  1994  appropriations  to  address  the  backlog  of  maintenance 
projects,  what  do  you  anticipate  the  backlog  to  be  at  the  end  of 
1994  and  also  1995?  If  you  know. 

Colonel  Badger.  Sir,  the  backlog  figure  that  we  gave  you  today, 
takes  into  consideration  those  projects  that  we  anticipate  accom- 
plishing in  1994  and  1995. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Colonel  Badger.  And  the  total  is  $7,310,500.  And  that  is  what 
we  would  anticipate  it  to  be  next  year  at  this  time.  If  additional 
funds  become  available  we  would  further  attack  this  backlog.  But 
as  of  right  now,  our  backlog  stands  at  $7.3  million,  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  projects  scheduled  for  fiscal  1994  and  1995. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  1995,  okay. 

Colonel  Ryan.  May  I  point  out  one  thing?  For  object  class  25, 
which  is  maintenance  and  repair  projects,  in  1993,  we  received  $1.3 
million.  In  1994,  we  have  approximately  $1.2  million.  In  1995,  we 
will  have  $728,000.  So  we  won't  have  nearly  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  had  in  previous  years  to  do  our  maintenance,  which  means 
our  backlog  probably  will  increase. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Colonel  Pond.  And  the  cost  of  the  projects  that  we  do  not  do  ob- 
viously will  increase  in  price  as  inflation  and  ever3rthing  works 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  Appreciate  that. 

We  are  going  to  ask  that  you  also  please  update  the  list  of  de- 
ferred projects  by  priority  for  the  record. 

Colonel  Badger.  We  will  do,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Prior  Cemetery/Meffloriat 

1  Saint  Mihiel  Cemetery 

2  Aisne-Harne  Centetery 

3  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

4  Tours  Monunent 

5  Brookuood  Cemetery 

6  Brest  Kemorial 

7  Luxeirbourg  Cemetery 

8  Flanders  Field  Cemetery 

9  Neuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

10  Normandy  Cemetery 

11  Netherlands  Cemetery 

12  Epinal  Cemetery 

13  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

14  Ardennes  Cemetery 

15  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

16  Ardennes  Cemetery 

17  Brittany  Cemetery 

18  Lorraine  Cemetery 

19  Saint  Mihiel  Cemetery 

20  Canijridge  Cemetery 

21  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

22  Netherlands  Cemetery 

23  Sonnte  Cemetery 

24  Rhone  Cemetery 

25  Brookuood  Cemetery 

26  Caa<)ridge  Cemetery 

27  Rhone  Cemetery 

28  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

29  Lorraine  Cemetery 

30  Epinal  Cemetery 

31  Chateau-Thierry 

32  Brittany  Cemetery 

33  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

34  Meuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

35  Suresnes  Cemetery 

36  Normandy  Cemetery 

37  Ardennes  Cemetery 

38  Lorraine  Cemetery 

39  Netherlands  Cemetery 

40  Suresnes  Cemetery 

41  Meuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

42  Chateau-Thierry 

43  Brittany  Cemetery 

44  Ardennes  Cemetery 

45  Brittany  Cemetery 

46  Florence  Cemetery 

47  Brookwood  Cemetery 

48  Aisne-Mame  Cemetery 

49  Ardennes  Cemetery 


AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COmiSSION 

DEFERRED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  APRIL  1994 

Project 

Construct  New  Service  Area 

Enclose  Lower  Room,  Memorial  Terrace 

Repair  Colonnade  Ceiling 

Retile  Lower  Basin 

Relevel  Paths,  Curbstones  t  Headstones 

Resurface  Memorial  Terrace 

Rewire  All  buildir^s 

Rewire  All  Btdgs  t   Inprove  Service  Area 

Replace  Roof  Tiles,  All  Buildings 

Replace  Rolling  Doors,  Mechanic's  Shop 

Rewire  All  Buildings  t  Repi  Transformers 

Replace  Roof  Tiles,  All  Buildings 

Improve  Service  Area 

Repair  Roofs,  All  Buildings 

Rewire  Quarters  and  Service  Building 

Replace  Transformers  t  Rewire  All  Bldgs 

Inst  Auto  Sprinkler  Sys  t  Improve  Well 

Re-stucco  Water  Reservoir 

Install  Sprinkler  System 

Install  Strom  Windows  Asst  Supt's  Qtrs 

Extend  Refectory  Building 

Install  Automatic  Sprinkler  System 

Replace  Windows,  Visitors  Building 

Repair  Roofs,  All  Buildings 

Repair  Visitors  Building  Roof 

Replace  Heating  Systems,  All  Buildings 

Replace  Heating  System,  Supt's  Quarters 

Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 

Create  Handicap  Toilet  in  Public  Toilets 

Construct  Refractory  Building 

Renovate  Basement  Rooms 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Chapel 

Construct  Visitors  Room  and  New  Office 

Replace  Windows,  Qtrs  and  Visitors  Bldg 

Relevel  Headstone  Beams 

Inprove  Shed,  Service  Area 

Install  Handicap  Path  to  Lower  Memorial 

Clean  and  Treat  Memorial 

Clean  Statues  Stone  Bases 

Clean  and  Treat  Visitors  Building 

Rehabilitate  Quarters  No.  3 

Replace  Windows  t  Grills 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Graves  Area 

Replace  Windows,  Qtrs  t  Visitors  Bldg 

Instl  Storm  Windows  Qtrs  t  Visitors  Bldg 

Reinforce  Greve  River  Bank 

Rehabilitate  Superintendent's  Quarters 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Visitors  Bldg 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Missing  Tablets 


Amount 

Cud  Total 

280.000 

280.000 

10.000 

290.000 

40,000 

330.000 

20,000 

350,000 

50,000 

400.000 

7,000 

407.000 

30,000 

437,000 

160,000 

597.000 

60,000 

657.000 

15,000 

672.000 

70,000 

742,000 

65,000 

807.000 

215,000 

1,022,000 

60.000 

1,082,000 

13,000 

1,095,000 

70.000 

1.165.000 

265,000 

1.430.000 

40.000 

1,470.000 

120.000 

1.590.000 

10.000 

1.600.000 

40.000 

1.640,000 

200.000 

1,840.000 

35,000 

1.875.000 

35,000 

1.910.000 

10.000 

1.920.000 

35.000 

1,955.000 

5.000 

1,960,000 

20.000 

1,980,000 

35.000 

2,015,000 

100.000 

2,115.000 

35.000 

2.150.000 

15.000 

2.165.000 

40,000 

2.205.000 

40,000 

2,245.000 

45,000 

2,290.000 

15,000 

2.305.000 

25.000 

2,330.000 

80.000 

2.410.000 

8.000 

2.418,000 

10.000 

2.428.000 

50.000 

2,478,000 

10,000 

2,488,000 

25,000 

2,513.000 

30,000 

2.543.000 

30,000 

2,573.000 

100.000 

2.673.000 

50.000 

2,723.000 

15,000 

2,738.000 

20,000 

2.758.000 
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AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 


DEFERRED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  APRIL  1994 


Prior  Cemetery/Memorial 

50  Aisne-Marne  Cemetery 

51  Flanders  Field  Cemetery 

52  Heuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

53  Normandy  Cemetery 

54  Normandy  Cemetery 

55  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

56  Lorraine  Cemetery 

57  Epinal  Cemetery 

58  Florence  Cemetery 

59  Henri -Chapel  I e  Cemetery 

60  Suresnes  Cemetery 

61  Nontfaucon  Monument 

62  Ardennes  Cemetery 

63  Honolulu  Memorial 

64  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

65  Lorraine  Cemetery 

66  Saint  Mihiel  Cemetery 

67  Aisne-Marne  Cemetery 

68  Florence  Cemetery 

69  -  Luxembourg  Cemetery 

70  North  Africa  Cemetery 

71  Normandy  Cemetery 

72  Rhone  Cemetery 

73  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

74  Rhone  Cemetery 

75  Belli court  Monunnet 

76  Aisne-Marne  Cemetery 

77  Chateau-Thierry 

78  Luxembourg  Cemetery 

79  Cambridge  Cemetery 

80  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

81  Sicily-Rome  Cemetery 

82  Epinal  Cemetery 

83  Lorraine  Cemetery 

84  Honolulu  Memorial 

85  Lorraine  Cemetery 

86  Lorraine  Cemetery 

87  Manila  Cemetery 

88  Flanders  Field  Cemetery 

89  Lorraine  Cemetery 

90  Heuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

91  North  Africa  Cemetery 

92  Florence  Cemetery 

93  Brookwood  Cemetery 

94  Netherlands  Cemetery 

95  Manila  Cemetery 

96  Flanders  Field  Cemetery 

97  Netherlands  Cemetery 

98  Sonme  Cemetery 


Project 

Install  Neu  Service  Building 

Replace  Visitors  Building  Windows 

Install  Visitors  Toilets 

Replace  Windows,  Quarters  &  Visit  Bldg 

Install  Dormer  Window,  Asst  Supt's  Qtrs 

Replace  Windows,  Quarters  and  Serv  Bldg 

Refurbish  Memorial  Bronze  Window  Frame 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Visitors  Bldg 

Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 

Construct  New  Reception  Building 

Replace  Windows,  Qtrs  and  Service  Bldg 

Resurface  Esplanade 

Install  Automatic  Sprinkler  Syatem 

Install  Vietnam  Maps 

Install  Automatic  Sprinkler  System 

Replace  Gutters,  Both  Quarters 

Replace  Gutters,  Supt's  Quarters 

Install  Handicap  Path  to  Chapel 

Install  Handicap  Rairp  North  of  Memorial 

Install  Automatic  Sprinkler  System 

Retile  Base  of  Memorial  Colinns 

Install  Automatic  Gate,  Main  Entrance 

Install  Handicap  Path  to  Memorial 

Re-Stucco  Water  Reservoir 

Re-stucco  Main  Water  Reservoir 

Install  Fence  Around  Grass  Area 

Resurface  Roads  and  Paths 

Resurface  Parking  and  Paths 

Create  Handicap  Toilet  in  Public  Toilets 

Resurface  Gravel  Paths 

Resurface  Roads  and  Paths 

Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 

Resurface  Cemetery  Paths 

Construct  Additional  Parking  Lot 

Reset  Grand  Stairs 

Resurface  Memorial  Area  Paths 

Repoint  Memorial  Steps 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Chapel 

Install  Handicap  Ramp,  Side  of  Memorial 

Resurface  Roads  and  Paths 

Repair  Chapel  Service  Road 

Replace  Garage  Rollong  Doors 

Enclose  Compost  Area 

Clean  and  Treat  Memorial 

Resurface  Perimeter  Road 

Drill  New  Well 

Install  Handicap  Ramp,  Rear  of  Memorial 

Construct  Neu  Parking  and  Toilets 

Modify  Entrance  Step  to  Visitors  Bldg 


Amount 

Cun  Total 

100,000 

2,858,000 

10,000 

2,)VSA,000 

60,000 

2,928,000 

35,000 

2,963,000 

6,000 

2,969,000 

30,000 

2,999,000 

35,000 

3,034,000 

15,000 

3,049,000 

20,000 

3,069,000 

200,000 

3,269,000 

20,000 

3,289,000 

9,500 

3,298,500 

200,000 

3.498,500 

125,000 

3,(S?1,500 

155,000 

3,778,500 

9,000 

3,787,500 

6,000 

3,793,500 

25,000 

3,818,500 

15,000 

3,833,500 

200,000 

4,033,500 

35,000 

4,068,500 

6,000 

4,074,500 

15,000 

4,089,500 

20,000 

4,109,500 

20,000 

4,129,500 

30,000 

4,159,500 

225,000 

4,384,500 

30,000 

4,414,500 

35,000 

4,449,500 

150,000 

4,599,500 

60,000 

4,659,500 

20,000 

4,679,500 

150,000 

4,829,500 

50,000 

4,879,500 

150,000 

5,029,500 

55,000 

5,084,500 

25,000 

5,109,500 

25,000 

5,134,500 

25,000 

5,159,500 

75,000 

5,234,500 

20,000 

5,254,500 

18,000 

5,272,500 

6,000 

5,278,500 

8,000 

5,286,500 

25,000 

5,311,500 

75,000 

5,386,500 

5,000 

5,391,500 

85,000 

5.476,500 

10,000 

5,486,500 
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AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 


DEFERRED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  APRIL  1994 


Prior  Cemetery/Memorial 

99  Normandy  Cemetery 

100  Sicily-Rome  Cemetery 

101  Honolulu  Memorial 

102  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

103  BelUcourt  Monunnet 

104  Rhone  Cemetery 

105  Soome  Cemetery 

106  Suresnes  Cemetery 

107  Suresnes  Cemetery 

108  Manila  Cemetery 

109  Corozal  Cemetery 

110  Corozal  Cemetery 

111  West  Coast  Memorial 

112  Saint  Mihiel  Cemetery 

113  Normandy  Cemetery 

114  Sonine  Cemetery 

115  Corozal  Cemetery 

116  Honolulu  Memorial 

117  Rhone  Cemetery 

118  Chateau-Thierry 

119  Henr i -Chapel le  Cemetery 

120  Meuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

121  Suresnes  Cemetery 

122  Manila  Cemetery 

123  Montfaucon  Monument 

124  Sonnepy  Monument 

125  Suresnes  Cemetery 

126  Aisne-Harne  Cemetery 

127  Ardennes  Cemetery 

128  Epinal  Cemetery 

129  Luxernbourg  Cemetery 

130  Ardennes  Cemetery 

131  Luxeinbourg  Cemetery 

132  Corozal  Cemetery 

133  Manila  Cemetery 

134  Manila  Cemetery 

135  Ardennes  Cemetery 

136  Manila  Cemetery 

137  Brest  Memorial 

138  Suresnes  Cemetery 

139  Meuse  Argonne  Cemetery 

140  Cambridge  Cemetery 

141  Epinal  Cemetery 

142  Somnepy  Monunent 

143  Brittany  Cemetery 

144  Epinal  Cemetery 

145  Montsec  Monunent 

146  Bellicourt  Monumet 

147  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 


Project 

Repair  Beach  Paths  (Remove) 

Extend  Cemetery  Office 

Treat  and  Repoint  Memorial 

Install  Handicap  Ramp,  Rear  of  Memorial 

Resurface  Parking 

Reconstruct  Memorial  Terrace 

Resurface  All  Paths 

Reconstruct  Memorial  Terrace 

Widen  and  Resurface  Cemetery  Paths 

Repair  Leaking  Roof,  Visitors  Building 

Replace  Electric  Service  to  Chapel 

Inprove  Grass  Phase  IV  of  VI 

Inscribe  Tribute  to  USMM 

Install  Handicap  Ramp,  Rear  of  Memorial 

Re-Stucco  Water  Reservoirs  Interior 

Install  Automatic  Sprinkler  System 

Convert  Chapel  to  Visitors  Center 

Replace  Memorial  Circulating  Punp 

Connect  Sewage  to  City  System 

Install  Utilities 

Rewire  All  Buildings 

Improve  Chapel  Lightning  Arrestor 

Construct  Handicapp  Ramp  to  Memorial 

Construct  Perimeter  Road 

Improve  Monument  Lightning  Arrestor 

Install  All  Utilities 

Repair  Perimeter  Fence 

Install  Heating  in  Workshop 

Replace  Memorial  Furnace 

Replace  Furnace  Both  Quarters 

Replace  Visitors  Building  Furnace 

Install  Alarm  System,  Both  Quarters 

Replace  Furnace,  Asst  Supt  Quarters 

Replace  Cyclone  Fence 

Construct  Road  to  Compost  Area  #1 

Install  Handicap  Ramps,  Hemicycle 

Rehabilitate  Bathrooms,  Both  Quarters 

Convert  Temporary  Toilet  to  Office  Space 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  to  Memorial 

Regild  Main  Entrance  Gate 

Relocate  Compost  Shed 

Insulate  Attic,  Both  Quarters 

Enclose  Backporch,  both  Quarters 

Install  Handicap  Ramp,  Side  of  Memorial 

Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 

Renovate  Bathroom,  Both  Qtrs 

Install  Two  Handicap  Lifts  to  Memorial 

Install  Handicap  Ramp  thru  Mem.  Wall 

Replace  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Both  Quarters 


Amount 

Cum  Total 

25.000 

5,511,500 

9,000 

5,520,500 

35,000 

5.555,500 

35,000 

5,590,500 

70,000 

5,660,500 

70,000 

5,730,500 

70,000 

5,800,500 

90,000 

5,890,500 

60,000 

5,950,500 

15,000 

5,965,500 

15,000 

5,980,500 

35,000 

6.015,500 

5,000 

6,020,500 

35,000 

6,055,500 

40,000 

6,095,500 

60,000 

6,155,500 

78,000 

6,233,500 

5,000 

6,238,500 

20,000 

6,258,500 

15,000 

6,273,500 

40,000 

6,313,500 

6,500 

6,320,000 

20,000 

6,340,000 

25,000 

6.365,000 

9,500 

6.374.500 

50,000 

6,424,500 

40,000 

6,464,500 

7,000 

6.471,500 

25,000 

6.496,500 

18,000 

6,514,500 

6,000 

6.520.500 

5,000 

6.525,500 

5,000 

6.530.500 

45,000 

6,575,500 

25,000 

6,600.500 

35,000 

6,635.500 

16,000 

6.651.500 

25,000 

6.676.500 

25,000 

6,701,500 

15,000 

6,716,500 

18,000 

6,734,500 

20,000 

6,754,500 

10,000 

6,764,500 

35.000 

6,799,500 

18,000 

6,817,500 

18,000 

6,835,500 

50,000 

6,885,500 

35,000 

6,920,500 

15,000 

6,935,500 
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AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUHENTS  COMMISSION 


DEFERRED  PROJECTS  AS  OF  APRIL  1994 


Prior  Cemetery/Mentor  ia  I 

148  Henri -Chapel  I e  Cemetery 

149  Lorraine  Cemetery 

150  Ardennes  Cemetery 

151  Henri -Chapel le  Cemetery 

152  Saint  Mihiel  Cemetery 

153  Manila  Cemetery 

154  Aisne-Hame  Cemetery 

155  Manila  Cemetery 

156  Epinal  Cemetery 

157  Rhone  Cemetery 

158  Suresnes  Cemetery 

159  Normandy  Cemetery 

160  Oise-Aisne  Cemetery 

161  Suresnes  Cemetery 

162  Somae  Cemetery 


Project 

Construct  Veranda,  Supt's  Quarters 
Replace  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Asst  Quarters 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Construct  Veranda,  Asst  Suit's  Quarters 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Install  Automatic  Sprinklers,  Phase  II 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Repave  All  Roads 

Create  Handicap  Toilet  in  Public  Toilets 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Replace  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Both  Quarters 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 
Repaint  Flagpoles 
Modify  Visit  Bldg  Toilet  for  Handicapped 


AfflOUIt 

Cm  Total 

15,000 

6,950,500 

7,000 

6,957,500 

20,000 

6,977,500 

8,000 

6,985,500 

10,000 

6,995,500 

45,000 

7,040,500 

12,000 

7,052,500 

150,000 

7.202,500 

35,000 

7,237,500 

20,000 

7,257,500 

6,000 

7,263,500 

16,000 

7,279,500 

10,000 

7,289,500 

9,000 

7,298.500 

12,000 

7.310.500 
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FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  PERSONNEL  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now  your  request  for  this  year  shows  a  further  de- 
crease in  your  full-time  permanent  positions  from  382  in  1993,  to 
376  in  1994,  to  371  in  1995.  Are  these  decreases  part  of  the  overall 
Federal  streamlining  effort? 

Colonel  Badger.  I  will  let  Colonel  Pond  answer  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Colonel  Pond. 

Colonel  Pond.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are.  We  have  been 
mandated  by  0MB  to  reduce  to  that  level  of  personnel  for  the  year, 
just  exactly  the  way  that  you  stated  it.  We  were  also  asked  to  re- 
duce an  additional  31  people  in  the  next  five  years.  We  appealed 
that  decision  and  OMB  concurred,  but  we  are  reducing  to  the  fig- 
ure of  371  as  you  stated — at  their  direction. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  also.  Colonel,  of  where 
those  decreases  will  be  taken? 

Colonel  Pond.  Yes,  sir,  I  can  tell  you  exactly.  We  took  one  out 
of  the  Philippines — let  me  backup.  In  1993,  there  were  three  in  the 
European  office,  one  in  the  Asian  office.  In  1994,  there  will  be  four 
in  the  European  office,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  office  and  one  in 
the  Asian  office.  In  1995,  there  will  be  three  in  the  European  office, 
one  in  the  Mediterranean  office,  and  one  in  the  Asian  office. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Can  you  also  give  us  some  estimate  as  to  what  im- 
pact that  is  going  to  have  in  terms  of  your  maintenance  capability, 
and  so  forth? 

Colonel  Pond.  Well,  it  impacts  on  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  Con- 
gress authorized  us  a  higher  figure  some  years  ago  of  398,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  live  up  to,  and  now  as  we  continue  to  reduce, 
we  are  reducing  personnel  while  there  is  an  increase  in  require- 
ments. Keeping  in  mind  that  the  memorials  are  open  365  days  a 
year  and  that  as  the  cemeteries  get  older,  there  is  more  and  more 
maintenance  required,  then  we  need  more  people  to  do  this. 

We,  of  course,  are  trying  to  offset  it  with  automation,  but  we 
get — there  are  other  factors  that  exacerbate  the  situation,  such  as 
the  workweek  has  been  reduced  by  law  in  some  of  the  countries, 
which  reduces  our  labor  output.  Our  appeal  to  OMB  was  to  please 
not  reduce  us  anymore  because  we  are  at  the  breaking  point  now, 
with  respect  to  maintaining  the  same  standards  that  you  saw  when 
you  visited  our  cemetery  in  Normandy. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  asked  the  question  because  it  is  obvious  to 
us  that  you  maintain  a  very  high  standard  of  quality  in  terms  of 
those  cemeteries,  both  in  appearance  and  decor  and  everything 
else. 

Colonel  Pond.  There  is  so  many  things,  sir,  that  impact  on  being 
labor  intensive,  for  example  the  escalating  cost  things.  The  crosses 
alone  that  you  saw  there  at  Normandy  have  gone  from  about  $250 
to  about  $1,000.  I  mention  cost  increases  because  they  impact  on 
the  number  of  casuals  that  we  can  hire  during  the  heavy  growth 
in  the  summertime.  Through  necessity,  we  reduce  the  casuals  and 
we  reduce  the  permanent  staff.  We  will  have  to  reduce  the  quality 
of  care  at  our  cemeteries  if  we  reduce  any  more. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  in  last  year's  testimony.  Colonel,  you  stated 
you  were  short  two  positions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  chief  financial 
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officer  and  your  executive  secretary.  I  believe  both  these  positions 
were  required.  What,  if  an5rthing,  has  been  done  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation? 

Colonel  Badger.  Well,  we  still  have  filled  neither  one  of  the  posi- 
tions. We  do  have  a  nomination  that  is  before  the  President  for  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  We  are  awaiting  word  on  that. 
Hopefully,  we  will  hear  within  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Colonel  Badger.  The  chief  financial,  I  will  let  Colonel  Ryan  an- 
swer. 

Colonel  Ryan.  We  should  have  a  chief  financial  officer  within  the 
next  30  to  45  days. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

RELATIONSHIP  WITH  NORMANDY  FOUNDATION 

Colonel  Badger,  gentlemen,  nice  to  be  with  you. 

The  Chairman  asked  some  questions  relating  to  the  reports  that 
we  see  in  the  media.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  of  your  relationship,  so 
let  me  have  you  clarify  it  for  me  for  the  record. 

Is  there  a  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Commission  and 
the  Foundation? 

Colonel  Badger.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  is  none? 

Colonel  Badger.  There  is  no  relationship  at  all,  except  that  we 
have  by  law  the  approval  authority  for  any  war  memorial  that  is 
to  be  built  overseas  by  U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  both  public 
and  private. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay. 

Colonel  Badger.  But  we  have  no  relationship. 

Mr.  Lewis.  So  there  is  that  link  in  a  specific  way? 

Colonel  Badger.  Only  in  approval  authority,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  their  raising  of  funds  otherwise  is  no  concern  to 
you? 

Colonel  Badger.  That  is  correct,  not  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  the  foundation  ever  completes  the  wall,  will  the 
Commission  be  responsible  for  maintaining  it  in  the  future? 

Colonel  Badger.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  private  monument.  As  such,  the 
Foundation  will  have  to  provide  for  maintenance  of  that  wall.  It 
would  not  come  under  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  in  a  little  more  detail 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  you  called  recently  regarding 
the  design  of  that  project  then? 

Colonel  Badger.  Well,  it  was  to  approve  the  concept  and  design 
of  the  wall.  And  the  concept  of  the  wall,  as  explained  to  us,  was 
that  for  a  price  of  $40,  a  person's  name  who  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  during  World  War  II  could  be  inscribed  or  placed  on 
the  wall.  The  idea  of  relatives  and  friends  paying  to  have  a  name 
put  on  the  wall,  does  not 

Mr.  Lewis.  Couldn't  quite  fit. 

Colonel  Badger  [continuing].  Sit  very  well  with  our  Cominission. 
However,  we  have  not  ruled  on  that  as  yet.  This  is  why  it  is  a  bit 
controversial.  Generally  speaking,  if  we  are  going  to  put  names  on 
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a  wall,  we  would  put  all  the  names  of  those  that  participated  or 
all  who  were  casualties. 

We  try  to  not  distinguish  between  those  that  can  afford  and 
those  that  cannot. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  would  think  that,  and  when  you  then  consider 
the  kind  of  access  they  would  seek  out  to  trace  the  families  of  peo- 
ple who  might  be  involved,  it  is  very  interesting. 

Colonel  Badger.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Because  of  the  serious  fire 
that  they  had  back  in  St.  Louis  back  in  the  1940s,  the  records  of 
a  great  many  veterans  of  World  War  II  were  destroyed.  And  it  is 
very  hard  to  determine  just  who  did  or  did  not  serve  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  sense  that  the  Commission  is  moving  with  great 
care  and  asking  the  very  questions  that  would  be  of  concern  to  this 
committee.  So  we  urge  you  to  proceed  with  that. 

Colonel  Badger.  Yes,  sir. 

KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  Lewis.  Your  discussion  regarding  the  Korean  Memorial  is 
very  interesting  to  me  in  no  small  part,  because  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee recently  visited  Korea,  in  connection  with  the  nuclear 
proliferation  question.  The  relationship  that  we  have  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Korea  is  a  very  important  one.  We  have  in  the  southern 
area,  more  American  troops  currently,  potentially .  in  harm's  way, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

By  in  harm's  way,  I  mean  within  missile  delivery  range  of  most 
of  their  locations.  Our  relationship  is  most  important.  I  wonder,  if 
for  the  ceremony  that  is  going  to  be  taking  place  on  July  27th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  if  anybody  has  thought 
through  what  kind  of  communication  we  might  have  with  our  Ko- 
rean allies? 

Colonel  Badger.  Let  Colonel  Ryan  answer  that. 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes,  the  Koreans  will  be  participating,  in  that 
they  have  been  invited  to  attend.  We  anticipate  a  large  delegation. 
They  have  donated  a  considerable  amount  of  the  funds  that  we 
have  received.  They  are  as  interested  in  seeing  the  memorial  built, 
I  think,  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  appro- 
priate for  our  staff  to  help  us  communicate  with  Jack  Murtha's 
staff,  this  date  and  this  event.  I  know  that  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  has  a  special  interest  there  at  this  point.  The 
whole  House  certainly  does.  They  recently  took  this  trip  there  and 
pretty  high  priority  is  being  given  to  Korea  and  our  relationship. 
It  might  be  valuable  for  us  to  make  sure  they  know  about  this  in 
a  formal  way. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  you  are  asking  that  there  be  some  contact  be- 
tween our  staff  and  Defense? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Make  sure  they  know  about  this  dedication.  General 
Luck,  for  example,  who  is  our  commander  over  there,  was  here  be- 
fore our  committee  yesterday.  A  fabulous  guy,  and  we  have  a  very, 
very  positive  working  relationship  there.  So  I  would  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  at  least  let  them  know  that  this  is  taking  place, 
if  they  don't  already  know. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure,  we  can  certainly  do  that. 
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CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  LOSSES 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  are  estimating,  Colonel,  currency  exchange  losses 
of  $685,000  plus  for  fiscal  year  1993.  This  is  in  the  currency  fluc- 
tuation account.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the  account  is 
to  minimize  currency  exchange  losses.  Your  1992  estimated  losses 
were  $1.17  million.  It  occurred  to  this  conservative  economist  that 
fluctuation  goes  both  ways.  I  am  wondering,  since  the  purpose  of 
this  account  is  to  minimize  losses  in  exchange,  has  there  ever  been, 
since,  say,  1988  when  the  fund  was  created,  a  circumstance  where 
ABMC  actually  made  money  by  virtue  of  the  favorable  exchange 
rates? 

Colonel  Badger.  We  don't  make  the  money,  sir,  we  would  return 
it  to  the  Treasury.  There  has  been,  of  course,  an  occasion  where  the 
exchange  rate  was  favorable.  As  I  recall,  matter  of  fact,  this  year 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  we  are  having  a  favorable  exchange 
rate. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  pay  the  money  if  it  is  not  favorable;  is  that  right? 

Colonel  Badger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  But  you  do  receive  money,  in  a  sense? 

Colonel  Badger.  We  draw  it  out  of  this  account,  yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  call  it  making  money  versus  paying  it  out. 

Colonel  Ryan.  In  1987,  we  spent  $1.5  million  to  offset  currency 
exchange  losses.  In  1988,  $1,244  million.  In  1989,  we  made  440— 
$441,000. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay. 

Colonel  Ryan.  In  1990,  we  lost  $427,000;  1991,  $1.8  million; 
1992,  $1,170  million;  1993,  $687,000.  Those  are  actual  losses. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay. 

Colonel  Ryan.  But  we  have — the  fund  was  established  to  offset 
currency  exchange  gains  and  losses.  And  I  anticipate  in  the  next 
few  years  that  we  will  be  putting  money  into  the  fund  to  take  care 
of  losses  at  future  dates.  So  it  is  not  really  to  minimize  losses,  but 
really  to  offset  losses. 

Mr.  Lewis.  One  of  the  ways  the  experts  tell  me  that  you  can 
minimize  currency  fluctuation  losses,  would  be  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury Department  invest  in  currencies  or  exchange  futures  on  your 
behalf.  Congressman  Bill  Green  actually  suggested  this  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  was  Ranking  Member  of  the  committee. 

Has  anyone  ever  followed  up  on  this  or  asked  questions  about  it? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  a  pretty  sophisticated  subject  area,  but  it  is  very 
common  on  the  marketplace  where  people  are  worried  about  mak- 
ing a  profit  or  protecting  against  a  loss,  and  I  am  just  wondering 
why  don't  we  take  a  look? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  it  takes  is  a  phone  call  to  the  futures  market 
somewhere  to  ask  for  some  advice  and  counsel. 

Colonel  Ryan.  I  will  do  that,  sir,  but  it  would  require  authority 
by  law. 

Mr.  Lewis.  To  make  a  phone  call? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No,  to  invest. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  question  is  has  anybody  ever  followed  up  on  this, 
and  I  would  like  to  know,  maybe  you  would  bring  a  recommenda- 
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tion  back  that  says:  Why  don't  you  guys  let  us  do  that,  it  looks  like 
it  might  be  a  good  thing?  It  is  just  a  matter  of  money  management 
and  it  is  a  tool  the  marketplace  uses.  Maybe  government  ought  to 
look  at  it,  too. 

MAINTENANCE  BACKLOG  REDUCTIONS 

The  Chairman  has  already  asked  questions  regarding  your  esti- 
mate of  the  deferred  maintenance  and  repairs  for  last  year  and  re- 
ferred to  former  years  as  well.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  you 
have  had  any  success  in  getting  0MB  to  approve  a  budget  request 
which  includes  a  reasonable  amount  of  explicitly  dedicated,  which 
is  particularly  dedicated  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  backlog. 

Colonel  Ryan.  We  have  asked  for  funds  for  that  purpose  almost 
every  year.  We  have  not  received  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  has  been  turned  down  every  year? 

Colonel  Ryan.  We  have  not  received  any  specifically  to  reduce 
the  backlog. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Is  your  problem  structurally  in  your  budget  or  is  it 
political?  And  this  is  not  a  partisan  thrust.  It  is  both  administra- 
tions one  way  or  another. 

Colonel  Ryan.  OMB  establishes  a  level  of  funds  that  we  can  ask 
for.  And  if  we  can  justify  those  funds,  we  obtain  them.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  level  does  not  meet  our  requirements  insofar  as  cur- 
rency exchange  losses  are  concerned,  or  our  backlog  of  projects. 

Mr.  Lewis.  So  what  that  really  means  is  that  we  end  up  tapping 
into  one  pool  that  is  available  to  fill  needs  that  they  chose  not  to 
recognize  as  reality.  Maintenance  doesn't  show  until  the  cracks  are 
on  the  wall,  I  guess. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  end  of  my  questions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  Army  made  it  to  the  capital  this  morning. 
I  am  surprised  the  California  Member  made  it.  That  surprises  me. 
Ohio,  I  expect  a  little  more  of  on  snowy  days. 

SITING  OF  the  world  WAR  II  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

I  wanted  to  direct  my  questioning  to  the  World  War  II  Veterans 
Memorial  since  I  was  the  chief  author  of  that  legislation,  and  it  has 
been  amazing  to  me  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  try  to  get  that  au- 
thorized and  the  number  of  committees  that  it  was  in  and  all  of 
the  different  permutations  along  the  way  that  almost  derailed  it, 
something  so  worthy  and  so  missing  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

And  I  am  just  so  thrilled  that  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  has  the  lead  on  this.  And  I,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, want  to  do  ever3rthing  I  can  do  to  help  make  this  something 
that  will  last  really  forever  in  our  country.  So  we  want  to  do  a  good 
job. 

My  questions  relate  to  ways  in  which  I  personally,  and  others 
who  were  supportive  of  us,  can  assist  you  in  your  efforts.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  location  issue.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  put  lan- 
guage in  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill  this  year  asking  jfor  a  re- 
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porting  to  Congress  within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  on  how  it  is  doing  on  site  location? 

Would  that  help  in  your  efforts  in  any  way?  Because  you  have 
a  lot  of  experience  with  these  memorials. 

Colonel  Ryan.  I  don't  really  think  that  is  necessary. 

Colonel  Badger.  Ninety  days,  I  don't  think — no,  we  would  like 
to  have  it  within  30  days,  but  I  don't  know  if  you  could  do  that. 
We  need  it  now  so  we  can  then  start  exploring  the  sites  and  devel- 
oping the  concept.  We  also  need  the  appointment  of  the  advisory 
board  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  I  have  just  written  the  President  on  that  and 
will  see  the  Vice  President  tonight  and  will  put  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  I  think  they  are  backed  up  over  there  in  terms  of  their 
own  appointment  process.  But  that  has  dragged  on  for  way,  way 
too  long,  and  we  understand  that  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
try  to  focus  some  attention  there. 

So  if  I  understand,  Colonel,  what  you  are  saying  to  me,  no  lan- 
guage that  we  would  put  in  any  bill  this  year  dealing  with  location 
and  a  more  expeditious  decision  there,  would  be  of  help  to  you? 

Colonel  Badger.  I  don't  believe  so  at  this  time,  Congresswoman 
Kaptur.  I  think  that  when  the  bill  is — or  when  the  proposal  is 
made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  grant  us  area 
one,  then  it  needs  to  be  expedited,  because  then  it  is  critical  that 
it  gets  through  Congress  within  a  60-day  period  or  it  is  automati- 
cally disapproved. 

Colonel  Ryan.  One  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

Colonel  Badger.  One  hundred  and  fifty  days,  excuse  me.  That 
would  be  the  time  that  we  might  ask  you  to  assist  us  in  getting 
the  authorization  through  Congress. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  hope  you  would  let  me  know  when  this  happens. 
I  am  not  sure  we  would  normally  know. 

Colonel  Badger.  We  will  do  that. 

Colonel  Ryan.  As  soon  as  the  Congress  has  been  petitioned,  we 
will  certainly  let  you  know. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  All  right.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

WORLD  war  II  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  SURCHARGES 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  coin  sales.  $3  million  was 
set  aside  for  the  World  War  II  memorial  in  the  Normandy  area  of 
France.  The  other  $3.9  is  currently  on  deposit  in  a  separate  ac- 
count at  Treasury.  I  note  in  your  testimony  that  when  the  Korean 
War  Memorial  Funds  were  raised,  the  funds  also  raised  interest  by 
being  invested  in  Treasury  notes. 

Colonel  Ryan.  We  have  invested  all  that  money. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  You  have  invested  it,  so  it  is  currently  earning  in- 
terest, the  $3.9? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Colonel  Badger.  We  also  have  contributions  of  $315,000  from  the 
public,  the  general  public,  and  we  have  not  solicited  or  in  any  way 
requested.  We  do  have  a  third  of  $1  million  already  contributed. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  That  is  incredible.  I  have  gone  out  to  many  veter- 
ans organizations  and  spoken  about  this,  and  several  of  them  have 
asked  me,  this  kind  of  leads  me  to  my  next  question;  a  number  of 
World  War  II  people  who  fought  in  World  War  II  and  served  have 
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these  "last  man  out"  funds.  And  they  are  all  over  the  country.  And 
I  am  just  curious  as  to  how  we  go  about  notifying  people  that  this 
is  happening  and  what  your  own  marketing  is. 

I  know  you  are  limited  in  your  resources  to  do  that,  but  I  was 
talking  to  General  Kicklighter  over  at  DOD  who  has  got  the  re- 
sponsibility under  authorizing  legislation  for  the  World  War  II 
Commemorative  Commission.  How  are  you  working  with  that  com- 
mittee in  order  to  let  veterans  across  our  country  and  interested 
groups  know  that  this  is  going  to  happen  and  they  can  contribute? 

Colonel  Ryan.  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Oh,  good. 

Colonel  Ryan.  And  I  work  with  General  Kicklighter  and  the  rest 
of  his  people.  We  will  ask  them  to  put  this  information  into  their 
newsletter. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  in  the  DOD  appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  help  that  working  group  which  has  been  fairly 
hidden,  actually,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  kind  of  emerge  during 
this  period  of  time?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  lot  of  activities 
here.  I  saw  General  Kicklighter  at  the  VFW  banquet  last  night,  he 
was  introduced,  of  course,  they  never  let  him  say  a  word,  and  that 
was  such  a  perfect  occasion.  So  I  just  wonder  how  all  of  this  gets 
coordinated  so  that  veterans  posts  and  different  groups  out  there 
know  that  they  could  do  something  to  help. 

I  am  just  curious  about  what  type  of  marketing  is  being  done 
through  the  DOD  or  through  ABMC? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Right  now,  none.  Every  letter  that  comes  into  us 
concerning  World  War  II  veterans,  we  let  the  writer  know  about 
the  memorial,  and  this  is  how  we  received  most  of  the  donations 
to  date. 

Colonel  Badger.  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction.  I  reviewed 
my  data  here,  and  I  see  that  I  am  incorrect.  It  is  about  $5,000  in 
private  contributions  and  not  $315. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking,  it  is  quite  different. 

Colonel  Badger.  It  isn't  a  computer  error,  it  is  a  computer  entry. 
That  actual  300  belongs  over  as  coin  sales. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  As  coin  sales.  So,  one  way.  Colonel,  you  could  be  of 
help  to  me,  I  mean,  I  am  happy  to  talk  to  the  other  committees 
here,  maybe  when  you  go  back  to  your  interagency  working  group 
on  World  War  II  tell  General  Kicklighter,  I  am  anxious  to  be  of 
help.  I  don't  think  that  we  are  doing  what  we  need  do  in  terrfis  of 
marketing  this. 

If  they  need  language,  if  they  need  assistance,  I  wish  they  would 
let  us  know  what  it  is,  because  it  is  almost  1995  and  this  is  just 
a  critical  year.  And  even  if  Members  of  Congress  were  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  we  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  here,  do  sample 
newsletters  and  sample  packets  to  be  mailed  out  and  all. 

I  just  think  this  is  a  very  important  effort,  and  if  our  generation 
doesn't  do  it,  it  won't  be  done. 

Colonel  Ryan.  Unfortunately,  the  memorial  is  going  to  take  prob- 
ably 7  to  10  years  to  build,  and  it  is  really  not  part  of  General 
Kicklighter's  responsibility  in  any  way.  But  we  will  ask  him  when 
he  puts  out  information  to  the  veterans,  that  he  include  informa- 
tion about  the  memorial,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  soliciting  funds 
to  erect  it. 
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Ms.  Kaptur.  Yes. 

PROJECT  OFFICER  FOR  THE  WORLD  WAR  II  MEMORIAL 

Colonel  Pond.  Ma'am,  one  thing  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
is  that  we  have  requested  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  re- 
ceived permission  and  have  orders  for  Colonel  Kevin  Kelley,  not 
to — is  not  a  relative,  of  course,  of  General  P.  X.  Kelley,  our  Chair- 
man, who  is  an  engineer,  number  one,  and  who  is — ^who  has  just 
finished  a  tour  in  the  Admissions  Office  at  West  Point,  to  come  on 
board  effective  about — effective  the  15th  of  March. 

He  will  be  traveling  from  the  West  Coast  and  will  be  really  work- 
ing the  1st  of  April  as  the  project  officer  for  World  War  II  Memo- 
rial. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  General  Kelley  would? 

Colonel  Pond.  No,  ma'am,  Colonel  Kevin  Kelley,  we  brought  on 
active  duty  as  the  project  officer  for  the  World  War  II  Memorial. 
So  we  will  have  a  specific  colonel  in  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  whose  project  will  be  the  World  War  II  monu- 
ment. And  he  is  an  expert  in  engineering  and  public  relations.  So 
I  thought  you  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  almost  an  oxymoron,  expert  in  engineering 
and  public  relations. 

Colonel  Pond.  I  stand  corrected. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  I  just  think  when  I  look  at  the  amount  of 
funds  that  were  raised  in  private  contributions  on  the  Korean  Me- 
morial, knowing  where  the  bulk  of  membership  is  in  many  of  our 
veterans  organizations,  I  know  we  can  just  do  phenomenally  there 
if  we  have  the  proper  marketing.  And  I  would  just  encourage  you 
along  those  lines. 

NORMANDY  FOUNDATION  MEMORIAL  GARDEN 

It  sounds  like  you  are  moving  forward.  Also,  my  question  really 
has  to  do  with  clarification  for  the  record.  The  $3  million  of  funds 
from  coin  sales  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  Nation  of  France  are  for, 
as  I  understand  it,  an  ABMC 

Colonel  Ryan.  No. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  Peace  Garden. 

Colonel  Ryan.  A  private  memorial  garden  at  the  museum  in 
Caen,  France. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  memorial  will  actually  be  adjacent  to  the  mu- 
seum, not  to  the  U.S.  cemetery? 

Colonel  Ryan.  It  will  be  adjacent  to  the  museum  in  Caen,  the 
same  one  that  we  went  to  its  dedication. 

Colonel  Badger.  It  will  be  in  the  rear,  there  will  be  a  pond  and 
it  will  be  an  American  memorial  garden,  but  it  will  be  built  by  the 
Normandy  Foundation. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  And  it  will  be  owned  by  the  City  of  Normandy? 

Colonel  Ryan.  It  is  being  built  on  property  that  belongs  to  the 
museum  itself.  It  is  not  an  American  piece  of  property  and  the  mu- 
seum is  not  an  American  museum.  It  belongs  to  the  French.  Even 
though  the  Congress  gave  funds  for  this  garden,  it  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican piece  of  land  or  property.  And  the  museum  is  not  American. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  museum  is  a  private  museum  built  on  land 
owned  by  the  owners  of  the  museum  or  by  the  City  of  Normandy? 
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Colonel  Ryan.  I  am  not  certain. 

Colonel  Badger.  City  of  Caen.  ""^^.^ 

Colonel  Pond.  They  are  in  Caen,  Congresswoman. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  This  is  an  area  that  is  a  little  fuzzy  to  me.  And  I 
don't  know  if  there  is  anjrthing  this  committee  needs  to  do  or 
whether  we  better  sit  down  with  the  government  of  France,  but  the 
money,  the  $40  contributions  that  are  being  raised  for  that  brick 
wall 

Colonel  Ryan.  That  is  in  smother  garden. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  That  is  a  different  garden?  All  right. 

Colonel  Badger.  But  in  the  same  area,  adjacent  to  the  museum. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Right,  okay. 

Who  has  permanent  responsibility  then  for  maintenance  of  the 
Peace  Garden  that  is  built  with  profits  from  coin  sales? 

Colonel  Badger.  The  museum  at  Caen. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  The  museum  at  Caen.  To  your  knowledge,  is  there 
any  signed  agreement  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  France  recording  this  particular? 

Colonel  Ryan.  There  is  not. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  There  is  not.  Colonel,  or  anyone  who  wants  to  reply, 
any  one  of  the  colonels,  would  you  advise  such  an  agreement? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No. 

Colonel  Badger.  No.  Under  the  current  law,  it  is  considered  a 
private  monument  even  though  federal  funds  were  given  for  the 
erection  of  the  Foundation's  memorial  garden.  This  is  similar  to  the 
Pacific  War  Memorial  on  Corregidor,  where  back  in  the  1960s,  fed- 
eral funds  were  given  to  the  Corregidor-Bataan  War  Memorial 
Commission  to  build  a  memorial  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
Philippine  Government  for  operation  and  maintenance.  In  this 
case,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Caen  Museum  for  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  And  no  formal  agreement  was  done  for 
Corregidor  and  no  formal  agreement  is  required  for  this. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  How  has  that  worked  out  in  Corregidor? 

Colonel  Badger.  It  was  unsatisfactory  until  Mr.  Montgomery 
went  over  and  visited  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  then  he 
sponsored  legislation  giving  us  the  authority  to  take  over  the  main- 
tenance of  Corregidor,  providing  an  agreement  could  be  negotiated 
between  the  Grovernment  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
Government  for  us  to  operate  and  maintain  the  memorial.  This 
agreement  was  never  reached.  The  Philippine  Grovernment  instead 
chose  to  upgrade  the  memorial  itself  and  today  it  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lewis.  If  the  gentlelady  would  yield? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  will.  Go  ahead. 

NORMANDY  FOUNDATION  MEMORIALS 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  your  questions  are  very  appropriate  for  this 
circumstance.  Since  you  are  having  that  session  of  your  commission 
relative  to  this  memorial's  design,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  raised  by  this  founda- 
tion and  the  very  small  fraction  that  has  ever  gone  to  this  memo- 
rial. 

And  they  are  soliciting  money  from  people  to  put  their  names  up. 
So  you  can  have  another  Corregidor  that  we  will  be  passing  a  law 
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for,  because  it  reflects  badly  on  the  Commission  to  have  a  memorial 
sitting  out  there  somewhere  that  is  in  disrepair,  kind  of  like  our 
cemetery  here  in  the  Capital. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  focus  you  are  giving  it  is  impor- 
tant and  this  committee,  will  be  asking  about  it,  not  just  in  this 
session  but  the  future,  too. 

Colonel  Badger.  Mr.  Lewis,  we  will  address  this  problem  when 
it  comes  before  the  Commission  for  approval.  Because  one  of  the 
things  that  we  are  responsible  for  is  to  receive  assurances  from  the 
foundation  that  they  do  have  plans  for  perpetual  maintenance  for 
the  gardens,  or  in  this  case,  for  the  Wall  of  Liberty.  So  we  will  not 
only  look  at  it  as  far  as  concept,  we  will  also  ask  for  their  assur- 
ances that  they  have  made  provisions  for  future  maintenance. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Now,  there  certainly  is  a  need  for  that  assurance, 
when  you  have  an  operation  that  so  far  has  raised — according  to 
newspaper  reports — $8.2  million,  and  some  $200,000  has  gone  to 
the  memorial  itself.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  be  worried  about 
that  memorial  account.  They  have  essentially  canned  the  guy  who 
was  responsible  for  that. 

Colonel  Ryan.  I  think  he  is  now  chief  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  is  no  longer  the  President. 

Mr.  Lewis.  My  news  report  didn't  go  that  far.  You  are  on  the 
right  line. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  I  just  think  in  terms  of  the  mailings  that  are 
going  out,  I  think  it  may  be  somewhat  confusing  to  some  veterans. 
We  have  heard,  why  do  I  have  to  pay  $40  to  get  my  name  on  the 
wall.  They  don't  understand  it  is  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  sometimes.  And  I  thought,  I  mean  honestly,  I  thought  the 
Peace  Garden  was  going  to  be  adjacent  to  one  of  our  ABMC  ceme- 
teries in  Normandy.  We  maintain  two? 

Colonel  Ryan.  One  in  Normandy,  one  in  Brittany. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  So  I  thought  it  was  that  area. 

Who  selected  the  site?  The  legislation  didn't  specify  the  site. 

Colonel  Ryan.  The  Normandy  Foundation  did. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  So  why  don't  we  have  the  Peace  Garden  adjacent 
to  one  of  our  cemeteries?  This  is  what  I  don't  understand. 

Colonel  Pond.  The  idea  was  cQnceived  of  by  the  Normandy  Foun- 
dation and  presented  totally  independent  of  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  or  anyone  else.  They  came  at  it  from  this 
angle  and  made  their  own  recommendation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  will  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  coin  that  was  struck,  was  struck  by  the  United 
States  Mint,  I  assume? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  And  the  money  from  the  sales  went  to 
who? 

Colonel  Ryan.  There  are  three  coins.  There  were  surcharges;  30 
percent — the  first  $3  million  went  to  the  Battle  of  Normandy  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  that  the  one  headed  up  by  Stout? 
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WORLD  WAR  II  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  SURCHARGES 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes.  We,  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission for  the  World  War  II  Memorial,  gets  70  percent  of  the 
funds  that  come  in.  The  Foundation  gets  30  percent.  However,  it 
also  got  the  first  $3  million.  We  would  have  gotten  the  next 
$7,000,000  if  sufficient  coins  were  minted  and  sold.  It  appears  now 
that  we  will  receive  just  a  little  more  than  $4  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Have  we  been  given  full  restitution  for  the  amount 
that  our  government  has  put  into  these  coins? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Oh,  no,  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  restitution. 

From  whom? 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  don't? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  struck  the  coins? 

Colonel  Ryan.  The  purpose  of  the  coin  was  to  provide  funds  for 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  erect  a  World  War 
II  Memorial  and  to  provide  funds  to  the  Battle  of  Normandy  Foun- 
dation to  erect  the  Memorial  Garden.  The  wording — they  were  very 
clever  in  the  wording.  The  first  $3  million  went  to  them.  After  that, 
the  funds  would  come  to  us  until  we  received  $7  million,  provided 
enough  coins  were  sold.  And  then  they  will  receive  30  percent  of 
anything  over  the  amount. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  they  still  receiving  their  30  percent? 

Colonel  Ryan.  They  have  received  only  the  $3  million.  Not 
enough  money  has  been  raised  for  them  to  start  receiving  funds 
again,  because  we  get  the  next  $7  million. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  what  portion  of  our  70  percent  have  we  re- 
ceived to  date? 

Colonel  Badger.  Over  half. 

Colonel  Ryan.  Over  half,  that  is  about  it;  right. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  we  still  have  another  half  to  go,  before  they  get 
anymore  money? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes  sir.  There  is  a  potential  of  approximately  $22 
million  if  all  coins  were  sold.  There  were  three  coins,  a  gold,  a  sil- 
ver, and  a  clad  coin. 

Colonel  Pond.  A  $1.00  silver. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  intervene? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  presume  that  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  was  not  very  excited  about  a  foundation  to  create  a 
different  kind  of  monument  by  a  different  venue  relative  to  Nor- 
mandy; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  land  owned  by  another  country? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Did  you  testify  at  the  time  that  these  bills  went 
through  relative  to  the  coins? 

Colonel  Ryan.  No,  we  weren't  asked  to  testify. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  is  that  the  bill  has  to  go  through 
the  regular  authorizing  committees  for  memorials,  House  Adminis- 
tration, Banking  for  the  coins,  and  Veterans  for  the  ABMC,  and  the 
certain  Members  of  Congress  have  official  or  ex  officio  positions 
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with  the  Normandy  group.  And  so  the  final  legislation  that  was 
passed  was  an  attempt  to  try  to  put  all  those  interests  together. 

And  the  Colonel  was  probably  not  invited  to  testify  before  the 
Banking  Committee  because  they  don't  normally  invite  the  Amer- 
ican Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  testify  before  the  Banking 
Committee.  So  I  think  they  testified  before  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee and  they  sure  didn't  testify  before  House  Administration  on  the 
location.  So  it  gets  very,  very  complicated. 

And  this  has  many  parts  to  it,  and  the  Normandy  Foundation 
had  been  quite  supportive  of  memorial  efforts  in  Europe  and  had 
endorsement  of  several  Members  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Stokes.  But  in  light  of  the  revelations  relative  to  this  situa- 
tion and  what  we  now  know  about  it,  has  there  been  any  effort 
here  in  the  Congress  to  investigate  this  whole  matter? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  good  question.  We  asked 
for  a  GAO  audit.  And  the  GAO  has  been  involved,  in  fact,  they 
might  be  good  to  call  before  the  committee  at  some  point.  They  are 
monitoring  where  the  money  has  gone.  And  we  notified  them  way 
ahead  of  time,  knowing  that  this  private  foundation  would  be  in- 
volved. But  I  have  to  say,  as  closely  as  I  was  involved  in  reading 
the  legislation,  when  it  says  the  "garden  shall  be  adjacent,"  I 
thought  it  was  adjacent  to  one  of  our  cemeteries.  I  did  not  know 
it  would  be  adjacent  to  their  museum.  Because  the  legislation 
doesn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Too  bad  this  wasn't  on  our  agenda  when  we  traveled 
over  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  could  have  looked  at  it  firsthand. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  what  may  have  been  done 
here  may  not  even  be  legal. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this 
may  provide  a  very  unusual  opportunity  for  us  to  kind  of  clear  the 
air  regarding  confusion  about  appropriate  pathways  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 

I  would  be  inclined,  for  example,  for  our  subcommittee  to  look  at 
the  prospects  and  language  that  would  limit  any  additional  funds 
going  to  this  foundation  until  we  know  what  is  happening,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  put  such  language  in  our  bill  until  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  some  of  those  interested  Members  who  have  other 
areas  of  jurisdiction.  But,  clearly,  articles  like  this  are  not  satisfy- 
ing to  any  of  us,  including  other  Members  not  on  this  committee. 

Colonel  Pond.  As  a  point  of  interest,  you  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  because  of  the  similarities  of  the  names  of  three  orga- 
nizations, the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  the 
50th  Anniversary  Committee  that  General  Kicklighter  heads,  and 
the  Normandy  Foundation,  that  the  general  public  was  confusing 
us  so  much  that  my  honorable  friend  Colonel  Ryan  wrote  a  public 
relations  release  to  elaborate  on  who  all  three  of  us  were,  so  that 
we  could  get  it  out  to  the  public,  let  them  know  who  we  were  and 
who  they  were. 

BATTLE  OF  NORMANDY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  this  Normandy 
Foundation  makes  private  solicitations  for  $40  from  veterans 
through  the  mail. 

Colonel  Ryan.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  relationship  going  on 
between  the  United  States  Grovernment  and  the  Normandy  Foun- 
dation in  terms  of  the  coin;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Ryan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  so  you  have  got  some  commingling  of  private 
funds  and  U.S.  Grovemment  funds.  And  what  is  obviously  a  private 
foundation. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  jdeld,  it 
is  a  private  foundation,  but  for  instance,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  land  was  owned  by  the  City  of  Normandy,  that  it  was 
French  land.  Now  there  seems  to  be  some  disagreement. 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  City  of  Caen. 

Colonel  Ryan.  It  is  the  City  of  Caen. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  the  GAO  investigation  that  you  make  ref- 
erence to,  what  specifically  have  they  been  asked  to  investigate? 
Are  they  looking  at  the  garden  or  the  wall? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  They  have  been  asked  to  monitor  the  funds  that  go 
from  the  United  States  to  the  foundation.  Internally,  within  the 
Normandy,  what  is  it  called,  the  Normandy  Foundation? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Normandy  Foundation,  Battle  of  Normandy  Foun- 
dation. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Battle  of  Normandy  Foundation  which  is  an  incor- 
porated corporation  within  the  United  States,  so  the  GAO  has  been 
asked  to  audit  the  flow  the  funds. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Who  made  that  request,  do  you  know? 

You  made  that  request  Ms.  Kaptur.  Well,  I  applaud  you  for  hav- 
ing initiated  some  action  here  after  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention.  I  am  going  to  ask  our  staff  to  work  with  you  and 
GAO.  I  think  that  this  matter  has  to  be  clarified. 

I  think  we  have  got  the  responsibility  to  look  into  this  matter. 
What  disturbs  me  is  the  noninvolvement  here  of  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission  and  the  fact  that  this  whole  thing  cir- 
cumvents them  and  their  legitimate  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  this  committee,  con- 
templating language  such  as  suggesting  that  no  more  money  from 
coins,  for  example,  will  flow  until  "X"  or  "Y"  occurs,  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  appropriate  discussion  between  the  Chairman  and  other 
Members  who  are  interested  in  this  question.  For  we  certainly 
don't  want  to  find  ourselves  in  any  more  embarrassment  of  the 
kind  that  involves  "X"  numbers  of  millions  of  dollars  being  raised 
out  in  the  private  sector  that  never  gets  there  and  coins  that  relate 
to  Federal  sponsorship.  I  think  it  is  a  very  appropriate  area  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  5deld  just 
for  an  additional  five  seconds,  the  government  of  France  also  mint- 
ed coins  or  a  coin,  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  one  or  three  coins,  that 
were  then  sold  in  France,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  somehow  are 
being  used  for  some  purpose  near  this  memorial;  am  I  correct? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Yes.  To  raise  funds,  they  have  a  coin  minted  in 
France,  plus  the  50-cent  clad  U.S.  coin.  They  have  taken  the  coin 
minted  by  the  French  and  the  clad  coin  and  put  them  together  and 
they  are  selling  for  around  $68.00,  a  packet. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  France  or  here,  where  are  they  selling? 
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Colonel  Ryan.  France  and  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  does  that  money  go  to  the  Normandy  Founda- 
tion? 

Colonel  Ryan.  Oh,  absolutely,  it  is  their  effort. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  You  see,  that  is  why  I  am  saying  there  is  a  larger 
issue  involved  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  I  agree,  there  is  really  a  larger  issue  involved 
here.  It  is  one  that  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at.  We  are  going 
to  ask  our  staff  to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

Well,  Colonel  Badger,  Colonel  Ryan,  Colonel  Pond,  we  certainly 
appreciate  your  appearance  here  today  as  always.  We  have  had  a 
good  hearing  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 

[Recess.] 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  and  justification  follow:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY  CONGRESSMAN  TORRES 

Question.  You  state  that  the  three  World  War  II  commemorative  coins  have 
provided  $3,900,000  for  the  World  War  II  Memorial.  How  close  does  that  put 
you  to  the  total  anticipated  cost? 

Answer.  A  total  of  $4,231,182  in  World  War  II  coin  surcharges  have  been 
received  at  this  time.  However,  the  World  War  II  Memorial  Advisiory  Board 
has  not  yet  been  appointed  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  President  is  about 
to  appoint  new  members  to  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.  It  is 
desireible  for  us  to  consult  with  both  of  these  groups  before  the  scope  and 
concept  of  the  memorial  are  decided.  Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  memorial.  The  additional  funds  that 
undoubtedly  will  be  needed  will  have  to  be  obtained  through  solicitation  of 
private  contributions. 

Question.  You  state  that  you  expect  millions  of  visitors  in  1995  because  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  World  War 'II,  yet  you  requested 
a  decrease  of  $1,000  in  printing  and  reproduction.  Cain  you  explain  this 
apparent  discrepancy? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  publications  which  are  provided  to 
family  members  of  those  interred  in  or  commemorated  at  the  shrines  under  our 
care,  it  has  been  the  Commission's  policy  to  supply  visitors  with  machine 
copies  of  typed  handouts.  However,  your  inquiry  has  caused  us  to  reevaluate 
this  policy  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  50th  Anniverary  of  World 
War  II  commemorative  period,  as  many  of  these  visitors  no  doubt  will  be 
family  members .  It  is  our  plan  to  divert  such  funds  as  can  be  made 
available  to  increase  the  supply  of  our  publications. 
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Tuesday,  March  2,  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY— CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES 

WITNESSES 

STEVEN  DOLA,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET,  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY, 
CIVIL  WORKS 

JOHN  C.  METZLER,  JR.,  SUPERINTENDENT,  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

RORY  SMITH,  BUDGET  OFFICER,  ARI>INGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

Mr.  Stokes.  At  this  time,  we  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses, 
Steve  Dola,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
is  with  us  again.  And  accompanying  him  today  are  John  C. 
Metzler,  Director  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  and  Rory  Smith, 
the  Budget  Officer  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Pleased  to  have  all  of  you  before  the  subcommittee  again. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  budget  requests  $12,017,000  and  133  FTE 
for  expenses  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home  Cemetery.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $721,000  and  3 
FTE  below  1994. 

Mr.  Dola,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  back  before  our  subcommit- 
tee and  we  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record.  You  may 
proceed  in  any  way  you  would  like. 

Mr.  DOLA.  Thank  you,  and  good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
have  a  summary. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  ap- 
propriation request  for  Cemeterial  Expenses  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  As  you  indicated,  Mr.  John  C.  Metzler,  Junior,  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  with  me  this  morn- 
ing on  my  left,  as  is  Mr.  Rory  D.  Smith,  Budget  Officer,  also  from 
Arlington,  on  Mr.  Metzler's  left. 

FY  1995  BUDGET  OVERVIEW 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1995,  as  you  indicated,  is  $12,017  mil- 
lion. The  funds  requested  will  finance  operations  at  both  Arlington 
and  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  National  Cemeteries,  and  provide 
for  various  design  and  construction  projects. 

The  requested  funding  is,  as  you  noted,  $721,000  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriation,  and  it  reflects,  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
plementation at  Arlington  of  government-wide  streamlining  and  in- 
corporates results  of  the  hard  freeze  on  domestic  discretionary 
spending  agreed  to  in  the  Budget  Resolution. 
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FUNERALS  AND  CEREMONIES 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  this  Nation's  principal  shrine  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  fis- 
cal year  1993,  there  were  3,056  interments  and  1,583  inumments, 
and  3,500  interments  and  1,500  inumments  are  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1995. 

In  addition  to  fiinerals,  about  1,900  ceremonies  were  conducted 
this  past  year.  The  President  of  the  United  States  hosted  the  cere- 
mony on  December  21st,  breaking  ground  for  a  Memorial  to  the 
Victims  of  the  Fan  Am  Flight  103  disaster. 

PARKING  FACILITY  LEASE 

A  new  lease  for  operating  the  paid  parking  facility  at  Arlington 
began  in  January.  The  new  lease  provides  for  an  annual  pajonent 
of  500,000  to  the  government  and,  in  addition,  of  every  dollar 
earned  after  $744,422,  96  percent  is  received  by  the  government, 
and  4  percent  goes  to  the  vendor. 

Based  on  the  1992  usage  of  the  facility  and  the  new  fee  structure 
for  cars,  the  annual  payment  to  the  government  would  be  $929,000, 
compared  to  $756,000  that  was  actually  received  in  1992. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  WATER 

Mr.  Chairman,  Arlington  Cemetery,  along  with  the  Pentagon  and 
Fort  Myer,  receives  water  through  federally-owned  water  mains. 
For  the  first  time,  $200,000  is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
to  begin  making  payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  water. 

This  is  a  change  in  pa3rment  policy  and  can  be  traced  back  to 
Public  Law  101-168,  enacted  on  November  21st,  1989,  which 
amended  the  District's  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  and  essentially 
provides  executive  branch  agencies  with  a  requirement  that  they 
should  budget  for  water  service. 

PREVIOUSLY  FUNDED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  update  the  subcommittee  on 
the  status  of  several  previously  funded  construction  projects. 

The  design  for  the  Memorial  Amphitheater  combined  project  is 
now  complete,  and  although  we  had  expected  the  construction 
would  now  be  underway,  resolution  of  three  award  protests  is  re- 
quired. As  a  result,  construction  will  begin  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1994,  and  thjB  previously  scheduled  completion 
date  of  July,  1995,  will  be  delayed  up  to  six  months.  That  is  our 
best  estimate  at  this  time. 

The  construction  contract  for  the  Facility  Maintenance  Complex 
was  awarded  on  January  25th,  1994,  and  the  facility  maintenance 
complex  is  forecast  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  June,  1995.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  expeditious  review  and  sup- 
port of  the  reprogramming  that  allowed  us  to  proceed  with  the 
project. 

Ten  of  the  underground  Storage  Tanks  which  we  discussed  last 
year,  which  were  no  longer  in  use,  have  been  removed.  Five  mon- 
itoring wells  were  established  in  January  to  ensure  that  the  area 
is  free  of  contamination,  and  five  tanks  remain  to  be  removed,  two 
of  which  will  be  replaced  as  well  during  this  fiscal  year. 
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FY  1995  REQUESTED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

There  are  major  new  construction  projects  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  they  include  repairs  to  existing  structures.  A  total 
of  $1.3  million  is  requested  for  design  and  construction  to  repair 
and  restore  the  McClellan  gate,  the  Kennedy  Gravesite  electrical 
system,  and  the  upper-deck  pavement  at  the  parking  facility.  And 
a  total  of  $1.1  million  for  design  only  for  the  remaining  two 
unstarted  projects  in  the  1967  master  plan,  namely,  the  Project  90 
Land  Development  and  Custis  Walk  replacement. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  in  Section  27  is  progressing 
ahead  of  schedule.  Ninety  percent  of  the  upright  marble  headstones 
have  been  installed  and  we  will  continue  to  work  on  completing  the 
installation  this  year. 

The  original  burial  register  for  U.S.  Colored  Troops  buried  in 
Section  27  has  now  been  restored  and  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  brought  it  along  this  morning  as  tangible  represen- 
tation of  the  progress  which  is  being  made. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  urging  the  subcommittee's  approval 
of  this  request.  It  is  a  sound  budget  that  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  to  continue  the  high  standards  of  maintenance 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  deserves. 

Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEVEN  DOLA 
DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  (MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET), 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  (CIVIL  WORKS) 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  AND  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   1995  CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES,  ARMY 
MARCH  2,  1994 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

INTRODUCTION 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee 
in  support  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  appropriation  request  for 
Cemeterial  Expenses,  Department  of  the  Army.  With  me  today  are  Mr. 
John  C.  Metzler,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
and  Mr.  Rory  D.  Smith,  Budget  Officer,  also  from  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  We  are  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  Arlington 
eind  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  National  Cemeteries. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1995  BUDGET  OVERVIEW 

The  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  is  $12,017,000.  The  funds 
requested  are  sufficient  to  support  the  work  force,  to  assure 
adequate  maintenemce  of  the  buildings,  to  acquire  necessary  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  to  provide  maintenance  standards  expected  at 
these  national  shrines.  The  funds  requested  will  finsmce  operations 
at  both  cemeteries  and  provide  for  various  design  and  construction 
projects.  The  requested  funding  is  $721,000  less  than  the  Fiscal 
Year  199**  appropriation.  The  request  reflects  implementation  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  the  government-wide  directive  to 
Streamline  the  Bureaucracy  and  incorporates  results  of  the  "hard 
freeze"  on  domestic  discretionary  spending  agreed  to  in  the  budget 
resolution.  It  will  be  a  challenge  at  this  funding  level  to  provide 
the  high  standards  of  maintenance  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
deserves  but  we  will  strive  to  meet  this  challenge. 


FUNERALS 

In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  there  were  3,056  interments  and  1,583 
inurnments;  3,500  interments  and  1,500  inumments  are  estimated 
in  Fiscal  Year  199^;  and  3,500  interments  and  1,500  inumments  are 
estimated  in  Fiscal  Year  1995. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  103-160  PO'..'  ELIGIBILITY 

Public  Law  103-160,  which  was  enacted  November  30,  1993,  extended 
eligibility  for  interment  in  Arlington  national  Cemetery  to  any 
former  prisoner  of  war  who,  while  a  prisoner  of  war,  served 
honorably  in  the  active  military,  naval  or  air  service  and  who 
dies  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Law.  This 
is  to  be  carried  out  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  A  proposed  rule  has  been  drafted  and  is  currently  being 
prepared  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 


CEREHOHIES 

Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  this  Nation's  principal  shrine  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  a 
visible  reflection  of  America's  appreciation  for  those  vrtio  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  to  maintain  our  freedom.  In  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  funerals,  with  military  honors,  held  there  each 
year,  hundreds  of  other  ceremonies  are  conducted  to  honor  those 
who  rest  in  the  cemetery.  Thousamds  of  visitors,  both  foreign  and 
American,  visit  Arlington  to  participate  in  these  events.  During 
Fiscal  Year  1993.  about  1,900  ceremonies  were  conducted  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  hosted  the  ceremony  on  December  21 , 
1993»  breaking  ground  for  a  memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  Pan  Am 
Flight  103  disaster. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1993.  Arlington  National  Cemetery  accommodated 
over  4  million  visitors,  making  Arlington  one  of  the  most  visited 
historic  sites  in  the  National  Capital  Region. 


PARKING  FACILITY 

The  Arlington  National  Cemetery  visitors  center  parking  facility 
opened  to  the  public  in  January  1989.  This  modem  facility  combines 
convenience  and  information  for  visitors  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  There  is  parking  for  570  cars  and  12  buses  in  the  three 
story  parking  facility.  There  is  a  fee  for  parking  at  this  facility. 

The  method  of  operating  the  parking  facility  is  by  lease  to  a 
private  vendor,  A  new  lease  began  for  a  term  of  1  year,  beginning 
January  16,  199'»,  with  a  Government  option  to  renew  at  the  same 
annual  rate,  on  a  yearly  basis  for  the  next  4  years.  The  fee  for 
cars  under  the  new  lease  is  $1 .25  per  hour  for  the  first  three 
hours.  The  fee  for  buses  is  unchanged  -  $5.00  per  hour  for  the  first 
three  hours. 

The  new  lease  provides  for  an  annual  payment  of  $500,000  to  the 
government.  In  addition,  of  every  dollar  earned  after  $744,422, 
ninety  six  percent  is  received  by  the  government  and  four  percent 
goes  to  the  vendor.  Based  on  the  1992  usage  of  the  facility  and  the 
new  fee  structure,  the  annual  payment  to  the  government  would  be 
$929,277  compared  to  $756,861  that  was  actually  received  in  1992. 
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COLUMBARIUM 

Inurnment  activities  in  the  Columbarium  continue  to  increeuse.  In 
1980,  the  first  year  of  operation,  we  had  657  inurnments.  Because  of 
the  advanced  age  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  Veterans,  we  are 
now  averaging  approximately  1,500  inurnments  per  year.  At  this  rate, 
all  available  space  in  the  existing  Columbarium  will  be  exhausted  in 
FY  1998.  Design  of  the  next  increment  of  the  Columbarium  will 
begin  in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1994.  The  aim  is  to 
advance  the  design  sufficiently  so  that  a  valid  construction  cost 
estimate  could  be  developed  in  time  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  budget  submission. 


REIMBURSQ1ENT  FOR  WATER 

The  Arlington  National  Cemetery  water  supply  is  provided  through 
Federally-Owned  Water  Mains  (FOWM).  The  compensation  for  the  FOWM 
transported  water  has  heretofore  been  provided  for  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act  under  the  heading  "Federal  Payment 
for  Water  and  Sewer  Services".  In  recognition  of  the  Conference 
Committee  Report  (House  Report  101-270)  accompanying  Public  Law 
101-168,  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act,  and  of 
executive  branch  policy  that  agencies  should  budget  this  cost 
in  individual  budgets,  $200,000  has  been  requested  in  Fiscal  Year 
1995  to  begin  making  payments  for  water  consumption. 


GRAVELINERS 

Public  Law  100-322  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide 
graveliners  for  use  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  An  evaluation 
of  the  specific  conditions  which  exist  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  was  performed  and  a  gravel iner  program  was  implemented 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in  Fiscal  Year  1994.  The  Fiscal  Year 
1995  request  includes  $200,000  for  this  program. 


UPDATE  ON  PREVIOUSLY  FUNDED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


The  following  presents  the  status  on  several  previously  funded 
construction  projects. 


Memorial  Amphitheater  Combined  Project  -  In  Fiscal  Year  1992, 
$4.82  million  was  appropriated  for  repair  of  rainwater  leaks  at  the 
Memorial  Amphitheater.  In  FY  1993 »  $4.5  million  was  appropriated  for 
a  marble  restoration  to  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  rain- 
water leaks  repair  project.  The  design  for  the  combined  project  is 
now  complete.  Although  we  had  expected  the  construction  would  now 
be  underway,  resolution  of  two  award  protests  is  required.  As  a 
result,  construction  will  begin  in  the  late  Spring  or  early  Summer 
of  1994;  euid  the  previously  scheduled  completion  date  of  July  1995 
will  be  delayed  up  to  six  months. 
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Facility  Maintenance  Complex  -  In  Fiscal  Year  1991  f  $4.8  mil- 
lion was  provided  to  design  and  construct  the  facility  maintenance 
complex  to  replace  buildings  constructed  in  the  1930's.  The  project 
was  advertised  in  August  1993  and  bids  were  opened  on  September  23 » 
1993.  Although  aggressive  efforts  were  made  during  design  to  scope 
the  project  to  the  minimum  essential  requirements  achievable  within 
available  funds,  award  to  the  responsive  low  bidder  required 
additional  funding  of  $1.7  million.  A  reprogramming  action  that  was 
submitted  to  this  subcommittee  has  provided  the  additional  funding 
from  Fiscal  Year  1994  funds  intended  for  road  repairs.  The  construc- 
tion contract  for  the  project  was  awarded  on  January  25,  1994,  and 
the  facilities  maintenaince  complex  is  forecast  to  be  ready  for 
occupsuicy  in  June  1995. 

Removal  Of  Underground  Storaige  Temks  -  The  process  of  evalua- 
tion and  removal  of  underground  storage  tanks  began  with  $100,000 
provided  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1993  and  is  continuing  with  an 
additional  $350,000  provided  in  FY  1994.  There  were  15  underground 
fuel  storage  tanks  located  throughout  the  cemetery.  To  date, 
ten  of  these  tanks  which  were  no  longer  in  use,  have  been  removed. 
During  the  removal  process,  any  soil  that  was  contaminated  was  re- 
moved and  the  area  left  clean.  Five  monitoring  wells  were  installed 
in  Jeuiuary  to  monitor  the  area  on  a  schedule  approved  by  the 
Virginia  State  Water  Control  Board  and  an  area  for  soil  remediation 
established  within  the  cemetery,  also  approved  by  the  state. 
Approximately  $77,000  has  been  spent  so  far.  The  five  remaining 
tanks,  which  are  larger,  will  be  removed  euid  three  of  them  will  not 
be  replaced  because  they  are  no  longer  needed,  while  two  of  them 
will  be  replaced  during  FY  1994. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1995  REQUESTED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 


Major  new  construction  projects  planned  for  Fiscal  Year  1995  include 
repairs  to  existing  structures  and  design  for  the  remaining  two 
unstarted  projects  in  the  1967  Master  Plan. 


McClellan  Gate  -  The  Fiscal  Year  1995  request  includes  $660,000 
for  design  and  construction  required  to  repair  and  restore  the 
Gate.  Work  will  include  removal  and  resetting  of  stone  including 
some  stone  replacement,  structural  repairs,  repointing,  patching  and 
cleaning  of  the  entire  arch,  a  new  concrete  ring  foundation,  new 
copper  roofing  and  flashing,  repair  and  painting  of  the  iron  gate, 
and  new  granite  cobblestone  paving  around  the  arch. 


Project  90  Land  Development  -  One  of  two  remaining  projects  in 
the  1967  Master  Plan  is  the  development  of  the  final  52  acres  of 
leind  in  the  cemetery  for  burial  purposes.  The  Fiscal  Year  1995 
request  includes  $800,000  to  design  this  project.  This  development, 
providing  approximately  31 fOOO  gravesites,  will  include  construction 
of  new  roads,  paving,  curbing,  a  new  drainage  system,  installation 
of  a  potable  and  non-potable  water  distribution  system,  1 ,500  feet 
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of  ornamented  boundary  wall  and  wrought  Iron  fencing,  fine  grading 
and  topsolllng,  establishment  of  turf,  and  landscaping.  Progress  on 
this  design  project  will  be  phased  to  take  advantage  of  and  be 
consistent  with  the  work  being  done  on  the  new  Master  Plan. 


Custls  Walk  -  The  other  remaining  project  from  the  1967  Master 
Plan  Is  the  replacement  of  the  Custls  Walk.  The  Fiscal  Year  1995 
request  Includes  $250,000  to  design  this  project.  This  project  will 
consist  of  removing  and  replacing  2,000  feet  of  existing  deterior- 
ing  bluestone  walk  and  retaining  cheek  wall  constructed  in  the 
l870's.  The  replacement  with  new  flagstone  and  concrete  retaining 
cheek  wall  will  be  compatible  with  the  new  walkways  throughout  the 
cemetery. 


Kennedy  Gravestie  Electrical  System  -  The  Fiscal  Year  1995 
request  includes  $300,000  for  design  and  construction  required  to 
relocate  existing  above  ground,  pad-mounted  electrical  equipment 
into  an  existing  underground  vault,  which  will  be  enlarged;  remove 
the  no  longer  used  electrical  equipment  presently  in  the  vault,  and 
add  a  new  switch  gear  to  facilitate  future  electrical  maintenance 
for  the  Kennedy  graves ite  area. 


Parking  Facility  Upper  Deck  Repair  -  Pavement  on  the  upper  deck 
of  the  parking  facility  is  deteriorating  because  of  heavy  usage  by 
buses.  The  asphalt  pavement  in  this  area  will  be  replaced  with 
concrete  at  an  estimated  cost  (including  design  effort)  of  $350,000. 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  HEMICYCLE  REHABILITATION 

The  main  gate  structures,  center  plaza,  and  Hemicycle  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  is  located  on  land  belonging  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Fiscal  Year  199^  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  provides  for  $9,538,000  to  be  made  available  only  for  a  grant  to 
the  Women  in  Military  Service  For  America  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc., 
to  be  used  solely  to  perform  the  repair,  restoration,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  main  gate  structures,  center  plaza,  and  Hemicycle,  euid 
these  funds  shall  be  made  available  solely  for  project  costs  and 
none  of  the  funds  are  for  remuneration  of  any  entity  or  individual 
associated  with  fund  raising  for  the  Memorial  project. 


CONCLUSION 

The  funds  Included  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  continue  the  high  standards  of 
maintensmce  Arlington  National  Cemetery  deserves.  I  urge  your 
approval  of  this  request. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  questions  from  the  subcommittee. 
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BUDGET  REDUCTION 


Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dola. 

The  1995  budget  request  is  $721,000  less,  about  5.7  percent, 
than  the  1994  appropriation.  And  the  1994  appropriation  is 
$295,000  below  1993.  How  much  lower  can  the  budget  go  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  high  standards  of  maintenance  that  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  deserve,  can  no  longer  be  provided? 

Mr.  Dola.  This  budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  have  submitted, 
represents  the  limit  of  the  reductiori  that  Arlington  can  accommo- 
date in  its  budget  and  still  perform  its  mission  as  a  nationed 
shrine.  We  have  reduced  some  corsstruction  projects  and  we  are 
taking,  as  you  noted,  a  work  force  reduction — all  in  keeping  with 
the  guidance  that  we  received  and  the  need  to  comply  with  deficit 
reduction.  But  we  do  believe  this  is,  for  1995,  a  budget  that  rep- 
resents the  line  that  shouldn't  be  crossed. 

construction  budget  decline 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  I  notice  also  the  reduction  proposed  for  1995 
is  primarily  taken  in  construction.  The  construction  budget  has 
been  declining,  with  $5.1  million  in  1993,  $4.2  million  in  1994,  and 
$2.7  million  requested  in  1995.  I  guess  I  wanted  to  ask  you  the 
same  question  as  it  relates  to  how  much  lower  the  construction 
budget  can  go  before  there  is  an  adverse  effect? 

Mr.  Dola.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have,  as  I  noted,  some  im- 
portant projects  underway  that  we  have  gotten  underway  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  support  of  this  committee  and  the  Congress.  But  there 
are  some  important  projects  coming  down  the  road.  For  example, 
in  the  current  year,  we  are  going  to  be  starting  design  of  the  next 
phase  of  the  columbarium,  and  that  would  be  a  construction  start 
in  1996.  And  so  that  is  going  to  pose  a  real  challenge.  It  is  a  lumpy, 
costly  thing,  which  would  not  be  able  to  be  accommodated  at  the 
level  that  we  have  in  the  construction  program  this  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  proceed  in 
phases,  try  to  schedule  the  work,  but  we  ultimately  may  have  to 
come  to  you  and  certainly  would  come  to  the  Oflice  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  see  if,  when  we  have  such  large  important 
projects,  they  cannot  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  Metzler.  Could  I  add  one  other  thing  there,  Mr.  Dola? 

Mr.  Dola.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Mr.  Metzler.  One  of  the  things  we  are  doing  is  developing  a  new 
master  plan.  And  in  the  new  master  plan,  a  lot  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  cemetery  will  be  looked  at  and  reviewed,  and  these 
projects  will  be  identified  and  presented  to  the  committees.  We  are 
very  concerned  that  the  funding  for  these  projects  is  timely  and 
sufficient,  they  are  very  important  to  the  cemetery's  future. 

As  you  know,  Arlington  is  the  permanent  shrine  to  our  Nation's 
military,  and  we  never  want  it  to  get  to  a  point  where  there  is  not 
an  acceptable  level.  So  as  we  proceed  with  this  master  plan,  we 
\yill  be  presenting  these  projects  to  you  and  showing  you  where 
these  construction  costs  will  really  be  impacting. 
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We  are  very  concerned  that  our  construction  level  has  reached  a 
level  that  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  cemetery  in  future 
years,  with  these  projects  coming  on  line  shortly. 

INFRASTRUCTURE  BACKLOG 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  is  the  dollar  amount  of  the  current  infrastruc- 
ture backlog  and  how  does  that  compare  to  the  backlog  of  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  DOLA.  We  do  not  keep  a  backlog.  Certainly,  as  your  com- 
ments indicated,  we  had  proposed  a  number  of  construction 
projects  for  1995  which  we  are  unable  to  fund,  a  wall  repair,  some 
minor  road  repairs,  an  extension  of  a  waterline,  and  other  similar 
facilities.  But  we  do  not  have  what  I  would  call  a  formal  backlog, 
in  the  sense  that  you  discussed  with  the  previous  witnesses.  We 
feel  that  the  major  items,  the  restoration  of  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater and  the  Facilities  Maintenance  Complex,  the  underground 
tanks,  you  have  been  able  to  accommodate.  It  is  in  the  future  that 
we  will  be  challenged,  and  we  look  to  our  master  plan,  as  the  su- 
perintendent said,  to  define  what  we  previously  discussed  as  the 
backlog.  We  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  projects  to  address 
the  needs. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  have  mentioned  roads,  Mr.  Dola.  Tell  us,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  cemetery? 

Last  November,  you  recall,  the  Army  requested  the  subcommit- 
tee approve  the  reprogramming  of  $1.7  million  in  1994  funds  from 
road  repair  projects  to  the  Facility  Maintenance  Complex  Project. 

Are  there  any  funds  in  your  1995  request  for  road  repair 
projects? 

Mr.  Dola.  We  did  ask  for  it,  and  we  had  a  difficult  choice  to  ask 
you  to  approve  that  reprogramming. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  superintendent  to  comment  both  on  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  whether  or  not  there  is  still  some  funds 
in  there. 

Mr.  Metzler.  In  answer  to  your  question,  sir,  we  do  have 
$30,000  still  in  the  1995  budget  for  road  repair,  which  is  a  very 
modest  amount  and  will  only  be  able  to  accomplish  pothole  repair. 
The  original  request  in  1994  was  for  major  road  construction, 
where  we  would  actually  remove  the  road  and  rework  the  base 
then  install  a  new  road  back  in  again,  as  well  as  new  curbs  and 
gutters. 

There  is  still  a  need  for  road  projects  and  we  will  just  have  to 
take  a  deferred  approach,  at  this  point,  since  the  need  for  the  Facil- 
ity Maintenance  Complex  was  greater. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Dola.  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  budget  was  pre- 
pared for  1995  and  submitted  when  the  need  for  reprogramming  in 
1994  came  up.  It  was  a  timing  problem.  We  had  a  difficult  choice 
to  make  and,  again,  we  made  the  best  decision  and  we  are  grateful 
that  your  subcommittee  supported  it. 
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FTE  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  budget  proposes  to  reduce  employment  by  3 
FTE  in  1995,  from  136  in  1994  to  133  in  1995.  How  will  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  FTE  for  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  cemetery  be 
absorbed,  and  tell  us  what  impact  it  will  have? 

Mr.  DOLA.  Okay. 

Mr.  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Metzler.  We  are  going  to  have  a  reduction,  as  you  know, 
of  three  employees.  One  will  come  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  National  Cemetary,  one  position  from  our  maintenance  staff, 
and  another  position  from  a  consolidation  of  duties  that  two  people 
are  currently  doing.  We  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  without 
ha\4ng  a  reduction  in  force  and  we  feel  comfortable  that  we  will 
still  be  able  to  maintain  the  level  of  work  that  is  required  at  Ar- 
lington. 

If  I  may  add  beyond  that,  sir,  what  my  overall  concern  is  for  the 
future  years.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  our  guidance  in  the 
future  to  the  year  1999  reflects  a  continuation  of  reduction  in  man- 
power. And  this  does  concern  me  greatly. 

I  realize  we  are  talking  about  the  1995  budget,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  we  hope  that  we  are  able 
to  seek  some  additional  guidance  from  your  committee  and  funding 
for  the  expansion  of  our  contracts,  if  indeed  we  have  to  take  these 
reductions  as  part  of  the  streamlining  plan  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  from  the  President's  office. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Tell  us,  has  this  reduction  in  FTE  been  offset  in 
total  or  in  part  by  an  increase  in  work  being  performed  by  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  DOLA.  That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  propose  to  do  it, 
certainly  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  Metzler.  In  the  outyears.  The  current,  no,  we  are  able  to 
absorb  it  internally. 

SECTION  27 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 

Now,  last  year,  you  indicated  you  had  begun  to  replace  approxi- 
mately 1,000  flat  grave  markers  with  marble  upright  headstones. 
What  is  your  status  now  on  replacing  the  headstones? 

Mr.  DoLA.  As  I  indicated,  we  are  very  pleased  to  report  that  90 
percent  of  those  have  now  been  replaced  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  remainder  can  be  done  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  does  that  also  include  full  restoration  of  Sec- 
tion 27? 

Mr.  Metzler.  We  are  still  working  in  that  area,  sir.  We  have 
caught  the  winter  break  right  now  with  the  ground  freezing  and 
thawing.  As  soon  as  the  spring  months  fall  upon  us  and  we  get 
more  favorable  weather,  we  will  continue  to  work  the  area. 

One  of  the  major  projects  that  we  have  left  to  do  now  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  headstones  and  installation  of  the  new  headstones, 
there  is  some  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  stones  were  different 
sizes  and  as  each  stone  is  replaced,  the  ground  has  to  be  restored. 
And  that  will  be  accomplished  this  spring. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 
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Outside  of  the  registry  situation,  which  I  will  discuss  with  you 
in  a  moment,  are  there  other  things  that  we  discussed  relative  to 
maintenance  or  restoration  in  Section  27  that  still  remain  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Well,  the  infrastructure  items,  such  as  the  wall 
and  the  roads,  will  be  addressed  in  our  master  plan.  The  mainte- 
nance, if  you  would,  of  the  headstones,  the  grass,  the  shrubbery, 
that  has  been  addressed  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ground 
that  needs  to  be  restored,  after  the  headstones  are  replaced,  will 
be  done  this  spring.  So  the  majority  of  work  has  been  done,  the 
trees  have  been  lifted,  the  shrubbery  has  been  pruned  back  so  it 
opens  the  ground  up  more,  allowing  the  sunlight  to  come  in  there. 

RESTORED  REGISTRY 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  I  was  very  pleased  on  my  last  visit  out  there 
to  see  the  type  of  changes  that  have  occurred  and  the  response  that 
you  have  had  to  our  concerns  about  that  area,  along  with  the  other 
things  you  have  done,  including  the  brochure.  And  now  I  am 
pleased  also  to  see  the  final  version  of  the  restored  registry. 

So  this  is  completed  now? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  total. 

Mr.  Metzler.  It  has  been  preserved,  so  it  should  not  deteriorate 
by  usage  or  display. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Oh,  really?  It  is  a  very  historic  document  and  it  is 
nice  to  see  this  has  been  done  so  well. 

What  will  be  the  situation  in  regards  to  access  by  interested 
groups?  Are  there  going  to  be  any  guidelines  set  up? 

Mr.  Metzler.  We  are  going  to  have  this  book  permanently  avail- 
able in  our  historian's  office,  and  anyone  who  would  like  to  view 
the  book  or  use  the  book  for  historical  research,  may  do  so  under 
the  supervision  of  our  historian.  So  the  book  will  be  available  to 
the  public.  We  are  going  to  keep  control  of  it,  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  it  to  leave  the  cemetery,  but  certainly  people  will  be  allowed 
to  have  free  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Do  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  this  very  historic  doc- 
ument? 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

reimbursable  support 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  for  answering  this. 

On  page  11  of  the  justification,  the  table  indicates  that  the  cost 
of  the  support  agreement  with  the  Military  District  of  Washington 
increases  by  $30,000  in  1994  from  $119,000  estimated  last  year  to 
the  current  estimate  of  $149,000. 

Why  is  this  overhead  cost  increasing  in  1994  by  25  percent? 

Mr.  Metzler.  The  main  cost  there  that  was  reflected  was  the 
personnel  cost.  We  pay  for  civilian  personnel  costs,  assistance,  as 
well  as  the  finance  office  and  the  EEO  office.  Each  of  these  have 
an  increase  in  their  charge  to  us,  but  the  principal  one  was  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  office  cost. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  I  yield  to  you. 
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PROJECT  90 


Ms.  Kaptur.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have  two  brief  questions. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  statement  in  the  testimony  today  that  there 
are  52  remaining  acres  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  DOLA.  Yes,  Project  90  Land  Development,  that  is  correct. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  How  many  years  will  that  accommodate? 

Mr.  Metzler.  The  present  cemetery,  which  is  612  acres  includ- 
ing the  52  acres  of  Project  90,  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  operate 
under  current  procedures  until  the  year  2025.  Approximately  a 
third  of  our  interments  each  day  are  new  interments.  A  third  of  our 
interments  are  in  existing  graves,  surviving  spouses  or  other  people 
who  are  eligible  family  members.  And  the  third  go  into  the  col- 
umbarium structure. 

MASTER  PLAN 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Now  the  master  plan  that  you  are  working  on,  will 
that  include  proposals  for  additional  land  acquisition? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Yes,  ma'am,  we  are  looking  at  our  neighbors  cur- 
rently and  exploring  the  possibilities  of  expanding  the  physical 
boundaries  of  the  cemetery.  We  are  still  in  the  very  preliminary 
stages  of  this  review  and  plan,  but  we  have  considered  every  possi- 
bility and  we  are  now  approaching  each  landowner  and  asking 
them  what  their  plans  are  and  availability  of  usage  of  this  land  for 
Arlington  beyond  the  year  2025. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  have  a  personal  request.  I  have  not  had  your  pro- 
fessional tour  of  Arlington.  I  have  been  up  there  on  my  own  for 
various  purposes.  Sometime  this  fiscal  year,  I  was  wondering  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  provide  my  staff  and  myself  with  a  tour? 

Mr.  Metzler.  It  would  be  our  pleasure. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  An  understanding  of  exactly  what  you  hope  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  trained  as  a  city  planner  and  park  planner,  so  I 
enjoy  thinking  about,  what  the  future  might  look  like.  I  have  not 
done  that  at  Arlington,  and  as  I  assume  I  will  be  sta3dng  on  this 
committee  for  quite  a  while,  I  think  it  is  important  for  me  to  do 
that. 

BROCHURES 

I  understand  where  you  are  headed.  The  final  question  that  our 
esteemed  Chairman  mentioned,  you  mentioned  some  historical  bro- 
chures that  were  also  available;  is  that  true,  as  a  result  of  some 
of  the  work  that  you  had  done? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mr.  DoLA.  They  have  been  updated  to  include  mention  of  Section 
27  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  All  right. 

Now,  I  have  not  seen  your  brochures,  but  if  you  come  to  the  cem- 
etery, are  they  done  in  a  way  where  the  tourist  will  just  take  one 
brochure,  is  it  like  the  National  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Metzler.  We  have  in  our  visitor  center,  a  kiosk  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  people  that  work  the  kiosk  have  these  brochures  and 
they  pass  them  out  to  the  groups  as  they  come  through. 

We  have  about  4  million  visitors  a  year  come  through  the  ceme- 
tery, and  we  try  to  pass  them  out  sparingly.  We  don't — we  are  not 
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able  to  produce  4  million  a  year,  so  we  try  to  pass  out  to  each 
group  enough  copies  so  that  they  are  able  to  work  their  way 
through  the  cemetery  and  tour  the  grounds  effectively. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Are  these  large  brochures? 

Mr.  Metzler.  No,  they  are  a  single  piece  of  paper,  folded  in 
fewer  folds,  similar  to  the  National  Park  Service  types  of  bro- 
chures. I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  send  some  over  to  your  of- 
fice. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  And  it  is  only  budgeting  that  prevents  you  from 
providing  materials  to  all  visitors  then? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Do  you  find  them  scattered  over  the  cemetery? 

Mr.  Metzler.  No,  I  am  very  happy  that  we  don't  find  them  as 
trash,  otherwise  we  have  to  pick  them  up.  People  do  keep  them  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  effective  mesins  of  communication  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  But  if  you  had  more  money  in  your  printing  budget, 
you  could  do  more? 

Mr.  Metzler.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Of  the  4  million  visitors,  how  many  brochures  do 
you  provide  on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  Metzler.  I  can  get  back  on  that.  I  don't  have  that  figure 
right  with  me.  But  it  is  less  than — we  don't  print  1  million  a  year. 

[The  information  follows:! 

Annual  Brochures  Printed 

Approximately  400,000  copies  are  printed  annually,  we  could  use  at  least  1  mil- 
lion copies  annually. 

CEMETERY  VISIT 

Ms.  Kaptur.  I  am  an  old  history  buff,  and  I  am  amazed  at  what 
you  can  learn  by  just  reading  the  National  Park  Service  brochures 
as  you  go  around  our  country.  And  I  would  be  curious  to  see  the 
tjrpe  of  information  that  you  incorporate  in  the  brochures  at  Arling- 
ton, so  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Metzler.  I  will  send  some  over  to  your  office  as  well  as  an 
invitation  to  come  tour  the  grounds. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

I  might  just  say,  when  I  was  out  for  the  nice  program  we  had 
at  Section  27  a  few  months  ago,  I  spoke  with  someone  who  was  uti- 
lizing that  registry.  This  person  had  been  able  to  locate  their  own 
relatives  in  it,  and  going  back  to  several  parts  of  their  family,  had 
been  able  to  locate  where  they  were  in  the  section.  It  was  a  very 
touching  story. 

Mr.  Metzler.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  to  the 
cemetery  and  taking  time  out  of  your  schedule  to  be  part  of  this 
annual  event.  Through  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
that  we  work  with,  they  bring  school  children  in  there  every  year 
and  you  can  just  see  on  their  faces  the  excitement  and  the  history 
that  is  being  told  and  they  are  hearing  about  it  for  the  first  time. 
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What  the  cemetery  set  up  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  so  through  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee, 
that  is  being  accomplished,  and  we  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dola,  I  think  that  does  it.  We  don't  have  any  other  questions 
for  you. 

We  had  a  good  hearing  and  we  appreciate  you  and  Mr.  Metzler, 
Mr.  Smith,  the  appearance  of  all  of  you  here  today. 

Mr.  Dola.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  and  the  justifications  fol- 
low:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  COMGRESSMAH  TORRES 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  IHTER!1ENTS 

Question:  Last  year  when  you  testified  before  this  subcomniittee 
you  stated  that  you  anticipated  3500  interments  in  1993»  yet  there 
actually  were  only  3.056  interments  in  1993.  However,  you  state  that 
you  estimate  that  there  will  be  3500  interments  in  both  1994  and 
1995.  Can  you  explain  why  you  anticipate  this  large  increase  in 
interments?  And  why  were  the  number  interments  in  1993  so  far  below 
your  estimate? 

Answer:  We  emticipate  increasing  interments  through  2010 
because  of  the  increasing  age  of  veterans,  especially  V/orld  War  II 
veterans.  V/hile  interments  did  not  increase  as  much  as  we  had  antici- 
pated in  1993,  as  the  number  of  interments  rises  to  the  forecast  peak 
in  2010,  we  expect  the  3500  level  to  be  reached  in  the  next  few 
years • 


OBLIGATIONS  kW   APPROPRIATIONS 

Question:  Your  budget  request  states  a  decrease  of  $905,000  in 
estimated  obligations  for  FY  1995,  yet  there  is  only  a  $721,000 
decrease  in  your  appropriations  request.  Can  you  explain  the 
discrepancy? 

Answer:  The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
available  for  obligation  in  FY  1994  is  greater  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  FY  1991,  because  there  were  $184,000  in  FY  1993  funds 
which  were  carried  over  into  FY  1994.  Since  more  is  available  for 
obligation  in  FY  1994  than  the  amount  appropriated,  the  reduction  in 
obligations  between  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  is  greater  than  the  reduction 
in  our  appropriations  request  from  FY  1994. 
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Wednesday,  March  2,  1994. 
NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

WITNESSES 

NAT  GRANT,  DIRECTOR,  PERSONNEL,  TRAINING  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

jeff  bryson,  general  counsel 
hugh  guest,  deputy  executive  director 
mary  lee  widener,  president,  nhsa 
george  knight,  executive  director 
roy  davis,  director,  finance  and  budget 
margo  kelly,  director,  field  operations 

Introduction 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  want  to  wel- 
come Mr.  George  Knight,  Executive  Director  of  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation.  And,  Mr,  Knight,  we  would  like  to  have  you 
introduce  your  associates  to  the  committee  and  we  will  put  your 
entire  statement  into  the  record.  You  may  proceed  as  you  like. 

Statement 

Mr.  Knight.  Okay.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  and  thank  you  for  your  support  that 
you  expressed  last  year  in  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  the 
NeighborWorks^*  Network. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  extra  funds  that  you  dedicated  in  1994 
to  equity,  to  the  national  service  effort,  and  to  the  integrated  serv- 
ice delivery.  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  be  here  to  present  the  cor- 
poration's request  for  fiscal  year  1995  for  $39  million. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  philosophy  is  really  inclusive. 
Until  the  poorest  family  in  a  community  and  the  most  deteriorated 
structure  can  be  renewed,  the  task  remains  undone.  We  believe 
that  homeownership  is  a  key  strategy,  and  throughout  the  corpora- 
tion's efforts  you  will  see  us  working  to  increase  that. 

We  believe  that  homeownership  creates  stable  families.  Stable 
families  send  their  children  to  the  same  school  year  after  year,  they 
create  recreational,  social,  and  religious  institutions  that  bring 
alive  a  neighborhood. 

However,  fixing  up  homes  is  never  enough.  You  really  have  to 
look  at  all  the  aspects  of  the  community.  Families  need  a  variety 
of  social  services.  Pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling,  job  training, 
life  skills  training,  and  a  host  of  other  resources  are  needed  to 
renew  a  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  an  increasing  number  of 
NeighborWorks*"'  organizations  are  working  with  other  local  organi- 
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zations  in  collaboration  to  effectively  coordinate  and  integrate  this 
range  of  services  to  bear  in  communities. 

NEW  FIRST  MORTGAGE  PRODUCT 

Let  me  touch  on  a  recent  development.  The  Corporation,  in  work- 
ing with  Freddie  Mac  and  Fannie  Mae  and  the  Mortgage  Guaran- 
tee Insurance  Corporation,  more  commonly  known  as  MGIC,  have 
created  a  first  mortgage  product  that  is  really  suitable  to  lower  in- 
come distressed  communities. 

It  is  a  product  that  will  accommodate  rehabilitation,  it  will  keep 
people  at  normal  income  to  debt  ratios  that  is  a  36  percent  total 
debt  to  income  ratio,  and  it  will  allow  for  very  high  combined  loan 
to  value  ratio  of  up  to  120  percent.  This  will  solve  the  problem,  we 
believe,  of  the  acquisition  and  the  rehabilitation  of  a  home  where 
those  costs  exceed  the  current  market  value  in  a  neighborhood. 

A  family  would  be  able  to  move  into  a  home  for  $1,000  or  two 
percent  of  the  loan  amount  under  $80,000.  This  product,  combined 
with  the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  which  we  launched  last 
year  to  reach  10,000  families  and  move  them  into  homeownership, 
will,  we  feel,  have  set  the  stage  for  the  Nation  to  look  at  a  new  way 
to  move  lower  income  families  into  homeownership. 

Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  data  on  the  first  six  months.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  buyers  are  first-time  homebuyers,  43  percent  are 
female  head  of  household,  59  percent  are  minority,  and  78  percent 
have  incomes  less  than  $30,000. 

That  compares  to  the  national  data  of  12  percent  with  less  than 
$30,000.  In  our  case,  the  number  is  78  percent.  But  most  startling, 
and  I  think  most  promising,  is  that  40  percent  are  paying  less  to 
own  thgoi  they  had  been  to  rent. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS 

Finally,  I  would  touch  on  two  things  internally  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  on  the  administrative  side.  We  are  reducing  our 
lease  space  here  in  the  Washington  area  and,  during  1994  and 
1995,  will  be  replacing  our  early  1980s  computer  system  to  more 
contemporary  standards. 

We  think  that  this  will  improve  our  efficiency  while  enabling  us 
to  take  use  of  the  transfer  of  data  across  the  country  and  to  our 
local  affiliates  on  an  almost  automatic  basis. 

With  that,  I  thank  you  for  your  support  and  encouragement  and 
look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Knight. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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1325  G  Street.  NW 

Suite  WX) 

Washington.  DC    :iifiO.^ 

Tel  :o:..i76.:4"i' 

Fax  2i)Z.rft  :w.i. 


Neighborhood 

Reinvestment 

Corporation 

NeighborWorks 


GEORGE  KNIGHT 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Biographical  Notes 

George  Knight  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation  is  responsible  for  guiding  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  to  assist  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  program 
and  Mutual  Housing  Associations  in  revitalizing  America's 
communities.  There  are  currently  182  organizations,  comprising  the 
NeighborWorks*  Network  located  in  152  cities,  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  a  member  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  staff 
since  1976.  Prior  to  that,  he  specialized  in  real  estate  finance 
and  urban  development  with  Booz,  Allen  &  Haunilton;  was  a  commuaity 
organizer  for  the  Northwest  Community  Organization  and  various 
local  neighborhood  revitalization  organizations;  and,  served  as  the 
initial  Executive  Director  of  the  Bickerdike  Redevelopment 
Corporation,  a  community  development  corporation. 

Mr.  Knight  was  awarded  a  B.A.  degree  from  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  in  1965.  He  received  a  M.A.  with  honors  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  Master  of  Divinity  with  honors  from 
McCormick  Seminar  in  1969. 
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ROY    T.    DAVIS,     CPA 

DIRECTOR,     FINANCE,     PROGRAM 

REVIEW  AND    ICU 


Biographical  Notes 


Mr.  Davis  serves  as  Director  of  the  Corporation's  Fincmce,  Program 
Review  and  Internal  Consulting  Division.  His  responsibilities 
includes  payroll,  accounts  payable,  cash  investment,  budget 
planning,  consolidation  and  reporting  functions.  He  also  pleuis  and 
directs  the  yearly  program  review  process  and  manages  the  emalysis 
of  information  from  these  review  on  a  national  basis,  emd  he 
directs  activities  of  the  Corporation's  internal  consulting  unit 
(ICU) .  This  \init  provides  direct  technical  assistance  to  corporate 
divisions  and  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  certain 
specialized  fields  such  as  financial  management,  r.eal  estate 
management,  resource  development,  etc,  and  develops  tools  to 
improve  operating  standards. 

Prior  to  joining  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  he  was  employed  as  an 
audit  supervisor  in  the  Washington,  DC  office  of  the  public 
accounting  firm,  Alexander  Grant  &  company.  From  1979  to  1981  he 
was  Manager  of  Corporate  Accounting  for  General  Dynamics 
Corporation.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  senior  accountant  in  both  the 
audit  and  tauc  divisions  of  Fred  &  whinney  (Clevelomd  Office) .  He 
was  with  Ernest  &  Whinney  for  a  total  of  six  years,  serving  clients 
in  the  manufacturing,  banking,  and  retail  industries. 

Mr.  Davis  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accounting  from 
Southern  Illinois  university  in  September  1971. 
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MARY  LEE  WTOENER 

PRESroENT 

NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERVICES  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Biographical  Notes 

Mary  Lee  Widener  is  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Inc.  (NHSA) ,  and  one  of 
its  co-founders.  NHSA's  primary  function  is  to  operate  a  nonprofit 
secondary  market  to  support  the  neighborhood  revitalization  efforts 
of  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations. 

She  began  this  work  as  an  Urban  Housing  Coordinator  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  continues  as  a  member  of  the 
Officers'  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association.  She  also  served  on  the 
National  Housing  Task  Force  appointed  by  Senators  Cranston  and 
D'Amato,  convened  to  explore  and  define  the  United  States 
government's  role  in  housing  through  the  year  2000. 

Mrs.  Widener  attended  Southwestern  STate  College  and  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  and  received  an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Law  degree  from 
John  F.  Kennedy  University,  Ordina,  California.  She  is  the  1993 
Candace  Award  recipient  for  Economic  Development  awarded  by  the 
National  Coalition  of  100  Black  Women. 
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HUBERT    E.    GUEST 

DEPUTY    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTOR/ 

TREASURER 


Biographical  Notes 


Mr.  Guest  serves  as  the  Corporation's  Deputy  Executive  Director  and 
Treasurer.  His  primary  responsibility  is  directing  the  operations 
of  the  corporation's  programmatic  and  field  services  operation  and 
assuring  the  board  of  the  effective  management  of  the  corporation's 
funds  and  securities. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  he  was 
the  Assistant  City  Manager  for  Planning  and  development  for  the 
City  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  From  1967  to  1986,  Mr.  Guest  served 
the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  a  number  of  cabinet  level 
positions:  Director  of  City  Planning,  Director  of  Buildings  and 
Inspections,  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Coordinator  and 
Director  of  the  Model  Cities  Demonstration  Agency.  He  began  his 
professional  career  as  a  city  planner  for  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
California  in  1962. 

Mr.  Guest  is  known  for  his  support  of  neighborhood  and  community 
development  activity,  his  concern  for  the  design  of  urban/public 
spaces  and  support  of  cultural  activity. 

Mr.  Guest  has  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture  (BA)  degree  from 
Kansas  State  University  and  a  Master  of  Community  Plamning  (MCP) 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati .  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Planning  Association,  The  International  City  Managers 
Association,  The  National  Civic  League,  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
the  National  Forum  of  Black  Public  Administrators,  the  National 
Urban  League  and  the  NAACP. 
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Neighborhood 

Reinvestment 

Corporation 

,„.,  NeighborWorks'  „,,.-. 


JEFFREY   T.    BRYSON 
GENERAL    COUNSEL/SECRETARY 


Biographical  Notes 


Mr.  Bryson  has  been  employed  with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  since 
August  1987.  He  began  his  tenure  with  the  Corporation  in  the 
position  of  Attorney  and  was  promoted  to  Deputy  General  Counsel  in 
November  1988.  In  July  1990,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  to  the  position  of  Acting  General  Counsel. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel /Secretary  in  May  1991.  As  the  Corporation's  chief  legal 
officer,  he  is  responsible  for  providing  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
Corporation's  directors,  officers  and  managers  on  a  wide  range  of 
legal  and  policy  issues  affecting  the  Corporation's  operational  and 
programmatic  activities,  its  relationships  with  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  branch,  and  its  representation  in  judicial  auid  quasi- 
judicial  forums.  As  the  Corporate  Secretary  he  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  official  books  and  records  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bryson  has  been  a  practicing  attorney  since  1982.  Prior  to 
joining  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  Mr.  Bryson  was  engaged  in  a 
private  law  practice  from  1983  to  1987.  He  served  earlier  as  a 
Reginald  Heber  Smith  fellow  and  later  staff  attorney  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  While  a 
legal  services  attorney,  he  assisted  a  local  NHS  program  in  its 
incorporation  process  and  served  on  the  program's  board  of 
directors.  He  also  completed  internships  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Interpretation  and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Bryson  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business 
Administration  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  a  Juris  Doctor  of  Law  degree  from  the  Columbus  School  of 
Law  at  Catholic  University  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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JULIA   HUNTER    GALDO 

DIRECTOR ,    COMMUNICATIONS 

AND    RESEARCH 

Biographical  Notes 


Ms.  Galdo  serves  as  director  of  the  Corporation's  Communications 

amd  Research  Division,  which  includes  the  following  departments: 

Public  Affairs,  Editorial,  Pxiblications,  and  Research  and 
Information. 

Her  responsibilities  include  planning,  organizing,  amd  directing 
con^rehensive  public  relations  and  information  programs  to  promote 
implementation  of  the  Corporation's  objectives,  functions  and 
accomplishments.  She  supervises  media  relations,  the  production 
ouid  distribution  of  all  corporate  publications,  communication 
support  for  all  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  research  and 
public  information  programs  for  the  corporation. 

Prior  to  joining  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  in  September  1992,  she 
served  for  four  years  as  president  of  Galdo  Communications,  a 
pxiblic  relations  firm,  managing  communications  strategies  and 
projects  for  national  non-profit  and  for-profit  organizations. 
Before  foxinding  Galdo  Communications,  she  served  as  a  senior 
account  executive  for  Peabody  Fitzpatrick  Communications,  mamaging 
beuiking,  real  estate  and  education  clients.  Prior  to  agency  work, 
she  had  served  as  national  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  and  director  of  public  relations  for  Trinity 
College  in  Washington,  DC. 

Ms .  Galdo  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Sociology  with  a 
concentration  in  urban  studies  from  Trinity  College  in  1969.  She 
has  done  graduate  work  in  urban  plouming  at  The  George  Washington 
University  and  in  public  relations  at  The  American  University.  She 
currently  serves  on  the  Board  of  Trinity  College. 
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NeighborWorks  =. ,., 

MARGARET  H.  KELLY 
DIRECTOR  OF  FIELD  OPERATIONS 

Biographical  Notes 

Ms.  Kelly  is  Director  of  Field  Operations.  She  has  primary 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  delivering  the  Corporation's 
services  in  the  field. 

Her  specific  responsibilities  include  establishing  criteria  and 
priorities  for  the  development  and  affiliation  of  new 
NeighborWorks*  organizations,  identifying  and  addressing  network 
needs  for  affordable  housing  and  equity  capital,  refining  and 
administering  capacity  building  resources  and  managing  the 
chartering  process  for  NeighborWorks*  organizations. 

Ms.  Kelly  is  also  responsible  for  managing  special  field-based 
initiatives  including  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership,  the  Rural  Alliance  and  the  District  Advisory  Councils. 
She  supervised  the  Corporations'  nine  district  directors  through 
whom  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  delivers  all  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  NeighborWorks*  Network. 

Since  joining  the  corporation  in  1975,  Ms.  Kelly  has  served  as  a 
Field  Service  Officer,  District  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
Field  Operations.  Her  previous  positions  included  Legislative  Aide 
to  Governor  Francis  Sargent  of  Massachusetts,  teaching  in  OeUcland, 
California  and  housing  advocacy.  She  has  a  bachelors  degree  from 
Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  graduate  work  in  government 
at  Boston  College. 
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NATHANIEL    GRANT 

DIRECTOR 

HUMAN   RESOURCES,    ADMINISTRATION 

AND    TRAINING 

Biographical  Notes 


Mr.  Grant  is  Director  of  Human  Resources,  Administration  and 
Training.  He  is  responsible  for  the  corporation's  Humam  Resources, 
Training,  Con^uter  Systems  amd  Administrative  Services  functions. 

His  responsibilities  include  the  development  amd  implementation  of 
personnel  policies  and  procedures,  employee  compensation  and 
benefits;  the  plemning  and  implementation  of  training  programs  to 
develop  and  enhance  staff  skills;  and  the  design  amd  conduct  of 
educational  workshops  to  strengthen  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
NeighborWorks  network  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  staff. 

Mr.  Grant  is  also  responsible  for  computer  operations,  data 
processing,  software  development,  property  management,  procurement, 
contract  negotiations  and  other  administrative  services. 

Mr.  Grant  joined  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  in 
September  1977 .  His  prior  experience  includes  management  amd 
administrative  positions  with  the  National  Governors  Association, 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation,  VITRO  LaUooratories  and 
National  Public  Radio.   He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  six  years. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
support  you  have  expressed  in  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  and  in  the  national  NeighborWorks®  network.   We  are 
especially  grateful  for  the  additional  funds  in  FY  1994  dedicated 
to  equity,  national  service  and  integrated  service  delivery. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Corporation's  request  for  FY  1995  for 
$38,667  million.   We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  support  a  requested  increase  of  $6.7  million. 

Established  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1978,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  mission  is  the  renewal  of  distressed  communities. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  organizes  and  strengthens  local, 
resident- led  partnerships  of  lenders,  insurers  and  other  business 
people  and  local  government  officials.   The  Corporation  provides 
training,  technical  services,  grants,   program  oversight  and, 
through  a  sister  organization  (Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America) ,  a  secondary  market  for  "unbankable"  loans  made  by  the 
local  organizations  that  comprise  the  NeighborWorks®  network. 

Each  local  NeighborWorks®  organization  strives  within  its 
resource  constraints  to  create  a  vital  community.   The  philosophy 
is  inclusive:   unless  the  poorest  family  can  be  helped  and  the 
most  physically  deteriorated  property  renewed,  the  task  remains 
unfinished. 
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Home  ownership  is  a  key  strategy  promoted  by  the  Corporation  and 
the  NeighborWorks*  Organizations  to  establish  sound,  stable 
communities.   Furthermore,  ownership  builds  stable  families  when 
that  ownership  is  financed  within  their  means.   Stable  families 
send  their  children  to  the  same  school  year  after  year.   Stable 
families  work  together  to  reduce  crime.   Stable  families  organize 
to  create  social,  recreational  and  religious  institutions. 

Results  in  FY  1993 

In  FY  1993,  over  6,600  families  retained  or  secured  a  home  or  an 
affordable  rental  unit  through  the  efforts  of  a  NeighborWorks® 
organization.   This  required  investment  of  $210  million.   Four 
new  NeighborWorks®  organizations  joined  the  network.   Nearly  18 
hours  of  intensive  training  was  provided  to  each  of  the  2,600 
participants.   Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  (NHSA) 
purchased  loans  worth  $29.1  million.   In  addition,  5,300  homes 
were  repaired,  countless  homes  were  painted  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  volunteer  hours  were  invested  in  anti-crime,  youth  work  and 
other  community-building  activities. 
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Projections  for  FY  1995 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  proposes  to: 

1.  Create  or  affiliate  with  six  additional  local 
organizations. 

2.  Through  local  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  assist 
7,200  families  retain  or  secure  home  ownership  or  an 
affordable  rental  unit.   Moreover,  the  impact  of  the 
requested  appropriation,  in  subsequent  years,  would 
assist  an  additional  2,700  families. 

3.  Provide  3,100  individuals  with  intensive  training. 

4.  Support  NHSA's  ability  to  purchase  at  least  $20  million 
in  NeighborWorks®  loans. 

5.  Monitor  the  NeighborWorks®  network  to  ensure  that 
programmatic  and  financial  standards  of  performance  are 
achieved. 

During  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  concentrate  its 
efforts  in  three  broad  areas:   increased  self-sufficiency  of 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  their  communities  and  the  families 
served;  leverage  investment  of  the  private  resources  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible;  and  strengthen  NeighborWorks® 
organizations'  internal  operations. 
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S«lf -Sufficiency 

There  are  currently  177  local  organizations  that  comprise  the 
NeighborWorks®  network.   They  are  found  in  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas  of  all  sizes,  real-estate  markets  and  stages  of 
distress.   In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  expects  to  affiliate  with 
five  additional,  existing  organizations  and  to  develop  one  new 
organization.   In  working  with  all  of  these  organizations. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  central  goals  include  strengthening 
local  organization's  capacity  to  better  develop  resources, 
upgrade  financial  systems,  strengthen  community  leadership, 
recruit  diverse  and  qualified  staff  and  expand  programmatic 
service  areas. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  continue  to  foster  comprehensive 
approaches  to  community  revitalization  among  its  network 
affiliates.   Securing  stable,  decent,  affordable  housing  — 
specifically  through  home  ownership  —  is  viewed  as  especially 
effective  in  promoting  self  sufficiency  and  pride  among  families 
being  serviced  by  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations.   However, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  never  believed  that  fixing  houses 
alone  is  enough  to  turn  a  community  around.   Families  need  social 
services,  pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling,  job  training,  life- 
skills  training,  and  a  host  of  other  resources  if  they  are  to 
become  productive,  contributing  members  of  the  community.   By 
working  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies,  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  are  becoming  more  adept  at  effecting  positive 
change  that  benefits  entire  communities. 
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The  philosophy  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  community  renewal 
has  also  been  recognized  by  some  leading  foundations,  like  the 
Surdna  Foundation  and  the  Pew  Partnership  for  Civic  Change,  both 
of  which  have  committed  funding  to  our  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  in  Utica,  New  York;  Dimmit  County,  Texas;  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  and  South  Bend,  Indiana  to  support  these  strategies. 

The  security  of  every  eguity  investment  relies  on  the  presence  of 
organizational  building  blocks  that  are  less  tangible  but  just  as 
important.   Assistance  with  board  development,  financial 
management,  conflict  resolution,  computer  systems'  upgrades  and 
training,  affordable  housing  auctions,  and  lender  negotiations 
are  just  some  of  the  activities  that  support  effective  use  of 
equity  capital. 

With  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funding  for  capacity-building 
grants.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  field  staff  will  be  ^ble  to 
identify  and  target  specific  frailties  in  an  organization  and 
counteract  them  aggressively,  making  the  organization  stronger 
and  more  self-reliant.   Such  capacity-building  efforts  will  do 
much  to  insure  that  the  equity  investments  being  made  through 
these  organizations  are  sound. 

In  addition  to  these  capacity-building  activities,  the 
Corporation  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  executive  director 
recruitment  and  retention  effort  begun  in  1992  with  its  Community 
Development  Leadership  Project  (CDLP) .   The  pension  plan, 
initiated  in  collaboration  with  other  national  community 
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development  groups,  is  exceeding  initial  marketing  priorities. 
The  Corporation  will  also  provide  assistance  to  the  newly  created 

Rural  Alliance  of  the  NeighborWorks*  network. 

I 

Last  year.  Congress  allocated  $500,000  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  to  develop  a  fully  integrated  service  delivery 
program  for  NeighborWorks*  communities,  modeled  on  the  criteria 
of  the  HOPE  6  Program.   Project  LINO  (Learning  In  Neighborhood 
Collaboration)  will  strengthen  individuals'  abilities  to  be 
productive  members  of  society.   Four  demonstration  sites  will  be 
chosen  from  within  the  NeighborWorks*  network  to  implement  the 
program . 

Community Corps  is  a  National  and  Community  Service  Demonstration 
project  developed  with  a  $500,000  allocation  in  FY  1994. 
Community Corps  will  offer  young  adults,  primarily  from  minority 
groups  and  lower  income  communities,  an  opportunity  to  work  in 
their  communities,  providing  them  with  job  opportunities  and 
skills  training  while  enabling  them  to  have  a  positive  physical 
and  social  impact  in  their  commvinities.   In  the  process, 
participants  will  be  exposed  to  career  opportunities  in  community 
economic  development.   Seven-to  10  sites  will  be  selected  for  the 
demonstration,  with  funds  used  to  pay  the  stipend  and  education 
allowance  and  benefits  for  participants,  as  well  as  provide 
individual  and  group  training  and  counseling. 
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Lavsraging  Invastaant 

A  typical  NeighborWorks*  organization  utilizes  resources  from  a 
number  of  sources,  including  banks,  thrifts,  corporations, 
insurance  companies,  government  agencies,  foundations  and  utility 
companies,  and  increasingly,  from  internally  generated  fees  and 
returns  on  project  investment.   Often  resources  are  packaged 
together  to  achieve  specific  ends  and  to  leverage  additional 
resources.   Neighborhood  Reinvestment  actively  encourages  its 
network  members  to  seek  out  and  then  leverage  all  available 
resources  and  programs  and  apply  them  to  community  revitalization 
activities. 

Among  the  most  important  resources  are  those  from  the  federal 
government,  especially  those  made  available  through  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  its  HOME,  HOPE, 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  and  other  programs. 

As  of  November  1993,  78  NeighborWorks*  organizations  had  applied 
for  or  intended  to  apply  for  $27.6  million  in  HONE  funds.   Funds 
are  being  used  to  create  rental  housing,  promote  home  ovmership, 
and  assist  existing  homeowners  with  rehab  opportunities.   An 
analysis  of  46  projects  using  $14.9  million  in  HOME  funds  shows 
that  $44.5  million  was  then  leveraged  from  other  sources. 

Federal  funding  also  influences  programmatic  thrust.   In  the  case 
of  mutual  housing  association  development,  for  example,  HUD's 
HOPE  2  program  has  enabled  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  to 
dramatically  increase  the  number  of  mutual  housing  units  in  its 
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network.   Fifteen  mutual  housing  associations  across  the  country 
have  created  almost  3,000  households.   Two  HOPE  2  implementation 
grants  were  awarded  to  network  programs  in  1993,  one  in 
Westminster,  Colorado  and  the  other  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.   The  $10 
million  set-aside  for  mutual  housing  development  that  HUD  has 
maintained  for  FY  1993  and  1994,  despite  budget  cuts,  will 
continue  to  foster  growth  in  this  program  area. 

In  addition  to  utilizing  these  federal  funds.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  is  requesting  $6.65  million  for  equity  capital 
grants  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations  for  FY  1995.   Equity 
grants  enable  an  organization  to  commit  flexibly  and  in  a  timely 
manner  to  opportunities  for  acquisition,  maintenance  or 
rehabilitation  of  primarily  residential  properties  that  may  be  a 
particular  problem  in  the  community.   These  funds  also  enable  the 
organization  to  attract  and  leverage  other  meaningful  working 
capital. 

In  FY  1992,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  received  an  additional  $5 
million  for  equity  capital  grants.   This  $5  million  was  quickly 
obligated  and  will  result  in  $142.3  million  in  investment  and 
2,600  units  of  affordable  housing;  40  percent  of  these  units  are 
currently  occupied,  and  we  anticipate  that  all  will  be  occupied 
in  the  next  two-and-a-half  years.  ^ 
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Federal  funds  combined  with  other  sources  of  funding  enable 
conventional  lending  to  work  more  efficiently  for  the  local 
organizations.   In  1993,  63  percent  of  the  programmatic 
investments  in  NeighborWorks*  organizations  were  made  by  non- 
governmental sources  (banks,  corporations,  etc.)*   By  investing 
in  an  organization's  revolving  loan  fund,  providing  equity 
investments  for  housing  development  and  by  working  with  the 
organization  to  counsel  homebuyers  and  originate  loans,  these 
investors  enable  a  significant  amount  of  lending  activity  to  take 
place  throughout  the  network  in  many  different  kinds  of 
communities  and  situations.   Thus  access  to  credit  is  enhanced 
for  people  who  often  lack  such  access. 

Currently,  the  Corporation  is  working  with  Freddie  Mac,  Fannie 
Mae  and  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corporation  (MGIC)  to 
create  a  first-mortgage  product  suitable  to  distressed,  lower- 
income  communities.   The  corporation's  hope  is  that  the  new 
product  will  accommodate  rehabilitation,  normal  debt- to- income 
ratios,  very  high  combined  loan-to-value  ratios  (up  to  120 
percent),  and  be  available  for  mortgages  under  $80,000  to 
homebuyers  with  $1,000  cash  or  two  percent  of  the  first  mortgage. 

Freddie  Mac  has  agreed  to  purchase  up  to  $20  million  in  loans 
made  by  participating  lenders  with  these  writing  criteria.   Loans 
over  80  percent  loan  to  value  will  require  mortgage  insurance  by 
the  individual  borrower.   The  Corporation  will  place,  at  a  rate 
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of  0.6  percent  on  the  amounts  lent,  a  loan  loss  reserve  with 
MGIC.   After  the  last  loan  has  been  on  the  books  eight  years,  any 
funds  not  used  to  cover  losses  will  be  returned. 

Commitments  by  local  lenders  to  NeighborWorks®-generated  lending 
grew  from  $21.5  million  in  1990  to  $26.1  million  in  1993  —  a  21 
percent  increase  in  three  years.   In  addition,  many  financial 
institutions  have  created  special  lending  pools  that  serve 
NeighborWorks®  clients.   This  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  expansion 
of  local  lending.   In  FY  1993,  $22  million  was  lent  from  these 
pools,  in  addition  to  the  revolving  loan  fund  activity. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  sister  organization,  purchases  loans  from  local 
organizations'  revolving  loan  funds  and  sells  them  to  social 
investors  on  a  unique  secondary  market.   NHSA  continues  to  keep 
pace  with  the  needs  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations  for  liquidity 
of  capital  for  loans  that  do  not  meet  normal  credit  standards. 
NHSA  saw  the  demand  for  its  secondary  market  services  climb  from 
$10  million  in  FY  1991  to  $29.1  million  in  FY  1993.   NHSA's 
cumulative  loan  purchases  now  exceed  $103  million,  against 
available  commitments  of  $148  million  made  by  such  social 
investors  as  Allstate  Insurance,  State  Farm  Insurance  and  World 
Savings  and  Loan,  among  others.   A  new  first-mortgage  program 
that  supports  extensive  housing  rehabilitation  totaled  $23.4 
million  and  served  40  localities. 
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In  FY  1995,  NHSA  intends  to  commit  $20  million  in  lending 
activity  to  network  organizations.   This  includes  $4  million  in 
rehab/ secondary  mortgages;  $14  million  in  first  mortgages;  and  $1 
million  each  for  permanent  multifamily  loans  and  multifamily 
development  loans.   In  addition,  NHSA  will  be  instrumental  in 
brokering  an  additional  $10  million  to  meet  multi-family  capital 
needs  of  the  network. 

The  demographics  of  those  served  by  this  system  show  that  the 
corporation  has  hit  its  stride  in  serving  populations  often 
disenfranchised  by  the  conventional  credit  culture.   An 
examination  of  revolving  loan  fund  clients  shows  that  of  the 
2,033  loans  made  in  1992,  38  percent  of  the  borrowers  are  white, 
43  percent  are  African-American,  and  17  percent  are  from  other 
racial  groups.   Hispanics  constitute  11  percent  of  revolving  loan 
clients.   Regarding  income  level,  71  percent  of  all  revolving 
loan  borrowers  are  very-low  or  low-income;  moderate-  and  above- 
moderate  borrowers  constitute  20  percent  and  7  percent, 
respectively.   In  addition,  53  percent  of  the  borrowers  are 
female,  and  32  percent  are  elderly. 

Data  being  collected  as  part  of  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership  also  illustrates  the  success  of  the  network  at 
reaching  lower-income  and  minority  Americans.   This  Campaign  was 
initiated  in  early  1993  and  is  designed  to  double  the  number  of 
new  homeowners  assisted  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations.   The 
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campaign  expects  to  reach  10,000  families  within  five  years  and 
generate  $650  million  in  capital.   National  private-sector 
partners  in  the  Campaign  include  Allstate  Insurance  Company, 
State  Farm  Insurance,  Freddie  Mac  and  World  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.   There  are  several  regional  partners  as  well 
(including  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Chemical  Bank,  Citibank,  GE 
Capital  Mortgage  Insurance,  Key  Bank,  NationsBank  and  Shawmut 
Bank) . 

Data  collected  at  the  six-month  point  from  the  first  20  pilot 
organizations  involved  paints  an  encouraging  picture  of  who  can 
be  assisted  to  achieve  the  dream  of  home  ownership:   92  percent 
are  first-time  buyers;  43  percent  are  female  heads  of  households; 
59  percent  are  minority  households;  78  percent  have  household 
incomes  of  less  than  $30,000;  and  40  percent  are  paying  less  to 
own  than  they  were  to  rent.  The  55  organizations  now 
participating  in  the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  are  receiving 
accelerated  assistance  in  the  areas  of  training,  technical 
assistance  and  small  grants. 

In  FY  1995,  all  of  this  activity,  it  is  projected,  will  result  in 
revolving  loan  investment  of  $29  million;  other  direct  investment 
of  $195  million;  and  total  housing  production  of  7,200  units. 
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strengthening  Internal  Systems 

The  mission  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  could  not  be  achieved 
without  its  strong  network  of  resident-led,  locally  based 
nonprofit  community-based  development  corporations. 
Strengthening  these  organizations  so  that  they  can  be 
increasingly  productive  and  efficient  is  one  of  the  Corporation's 
primary  areas  of  focus. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  a  pro-active  process  for  measuring 
the  health  of  organizations  and  the  network  as  a  whole,  for 
enhancing  performance  and  productivity,  and  for  assuring 
compliance  with  contracts  and  standards.   NeighborWorks® 
organizations  are  required  to  participate  in  regularly  scheduled 
program  reviews  that  evaluate  performance  and  risks  in  six  key 
areas.   In  FY  1995,  $1.7  million  will  be  obligated  to  conduct  100 
program  reviews  and  evaluate  160  audits  of  local  NeighborWorks® 
organizations . 

The  Corporation  also  supports  the  work  of  local  organizations, 
and  helps  develop  their  internal  systems,  by  providing  extensive 
training,  by  developing  and  replicating  model  strategies,  by 
conducting  research  and  providing  information,  and  by 
communicating  through  a  number  of  vehicles.   In  FY  1995,  $6.7 
million  will  be  dedicated  to  these  purposes.   On  the  training 
front,  13,500  additional  contact  hours  will  be  provided  in  FY 
1995  than  was  provided  in  1994  through  a  large-scale  partnership 
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institute,  an  institute  devoted  specifically  to  lending,  and  two 
regional  institutes.   Training  is  one  specific  way  the 
Corporation  reaches  beyond  its  network  to  serve  the  greater 
community-development  field. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  also  is  strengthening  its  internal 
systems  through  two  measures.   First,  we  are  reducing  our  lease 
costs  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  Washington  office.   Our  space 
will  be  better  utilized,  and  we  will  be  able  to  apply  these 
savings  to  programmatic  use.   Second,  we  anticipate  upgrading  our 
early  1980s  computer  system  to  current  standards  during  this  year 
and  FY  1995.   With  electronic  mail,  accessible  data  bases  and 
electronic  directories,  we  will  more  productively  access  and 
distribute  information. 

We  trust  that  all  of  these  efforts  will  result  in  an  increasing 
systematic  and  effective  approach  to  renewal  and  stabilization  of 
America's  at-risk  communities. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  support  and  encouragement. 
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FTE  INCREASES 


Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  begin  by  asking  you  about  the  fact  the  Cor- 
poration is  requesting  an  increase  of  three  FTEs  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  As  you  are  aware,  most  agencies  are  having  to  either  reduce 
the  FTEs  or  remain  at  the  current  estimate  due  to  budget  con- 
straints. 

Tell  us  where  you  plan  to  place  the  three  additional  FTEs. 

Mr.  Knight.  We  are  aware  that  the  FTE  count  is  very  tight  and 
precious  across  the  funded  organizations.  We  see  that  if  there  is  an 
increase  of  equity  capital,  there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  on  the 
monitoring  side. 

One  of  the  three  FTEs  would  work  directly  in  our  program  mon- 
itoring effort  that  Roy  heads  up  to  ensure  that  programs  meet  the 
financial  and  programmatic  standards  that  we  feel  are  necessary. 

The  other  two  would  work  in  field  operations,  providing  direct 
technical  support  to  programs  to  expand  their  efforts. 

EQUITY  CAPITAL 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  note  the  Corporation  is  requesting  a  120  percent 
increase  for  equity  capital  in  fiscal  year  1995  above  the  current  es- 
timate for  1994.  The  committee  appropriated  $5  million  in  1992, 
and  $3.24  million  in  1994  for  equity  capital  funds.  The  Corporation 
is  requesting  $6.65  million  in  1995. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriations  language  in  1992,  these 
resources  are  provided  to  the  corporation  in  quarterly  allotments. 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  the  Corporation  requesting  that  the  total  1995 
capital  equity  funds  be  appropriated  in  1995  or  in  quarterly  allot- 
ments? 

Mr.  Knight.  Sir,  we  haven't  thought  about  that.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  1992  happened.  The  quarterly  allotments  have  worked  very, 
very  well.  In  fact,  we  haven't  received  them  all.  We  still  have  three 
more  to  come. 

What  we  did  is  we  looked  at  the  over  $11  million  in  requests  and 
we  in  effect  said  to  a  program,  we  will  fund  this  request.  That  en- 
abled them  to  then  move  forward  with  the  project.  In  some  cases 
they  didn't  need  the  funds  right  at  that  moment.  In  some  cases 
they  needed  the  funds  a  little  bit  ahead  of  the  appropriation. 

We  were  able  to  use  other  funds  to  make  sure  they  received  the 
equity  funds,  and  internally  balanced  out  the  cash  flow  that  was 
coming  to  us  to  meet  their  needs.  That  system  worked  fine. 

In  1994,  we  were  blessed  with  an  additional  $3  million  in  a  lump 
sum,  if  you  will.  We  have  had,  on  a  quick  survey  of  programs,  over 
$5  million  of  federally  assisted  distressed  property  requests.  The  $3 
million  is  more  than  allotted  at  this  point.  I  believe  some  of  it  has 
actually  been  pulled  down.  Is  that  correct,  Margo? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Out  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Knight.  Out  of  the  $3  million,  this  year. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Yes,  you  are  correct,  although  it  was  not  a  great 
amount. 

Mr.  Knight.  Either  system  works  well.  Let  me  emphasize,  the 
critical  nature  is  that  the  local  affiliate  has  money  in  the  bank, 
whether  it  is  our  bank  or  your  bank,  they  know  that  the  funds  are 
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there.  Thus,  they  can  go  forward  and  commit  to  something,  wheth- 
er it  is  acquisition  of  a  piece  of  property,  or  whether  it  is  engage- 
ment with  RTC  or  the  FDIC  or  HUD  to  acquire  a  piece  of  property. 
At  the  point  they  actually  need  the  cash,  we  are  able  to  give 
them  the  cash. 

OVERSIGHT  OF  EQUITY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  noted  in  your  justification  on  page  54,  and  I 
quote  from  the  justification,  "Equity  funds  are  those  that  a  local 
neighbor  works  organization  may  commit  flexibly." 

What  internal  control  measures  has  the  Corporation  imple- 
mented to  ensure  that  these  funds  are  not  mismanaged? 

Mr.  Knight.  The  Corporation  has  implemented  a  range  of  con- 
trols. First,  we  look  at  the  request  extensively.  We  have  a  set  of 
internal  guidelines  in  which  we  look  at  the  request  compared  to 
other  requests  to  see  that  it  is  reasonable. 

We  have  a  field  staff  scattered  across  the  country  and  it  is  famil- 
iar with  the  real  estate  markets  in  those  communities,  so  we  have 
some  sense  as  to  whether  the  proposal  makes  sense  or  not.  Once 
the  money  is  granted,  senior  staff  meets  quarterly  and  we  risk 
rank  just  the  way  you  would  risk  rank  your  major  clients  if  you 
were  in  a  financial  institution.  We  risk  rank  every  program,  wheth- 
er they  are  stable  or  they  are  vulnerable. 

We  get  the  information  from  looking  at  their  quarterly  pro- 
grammatic information,  their  annual  audits,  the  extensive  on-site 
reviews  that  Ro/s  staff  does,  and  field  reports  that  Margo's  staff 
puts  on  the  table. 

We  have  a  good  sense  of  where  they  are  going,  and  we  do  not 
necessarily  advance  the  funds  when  we  make  a  commitment.  We 
may  hold  the  funds  until  the  funds  are  actually  needed,  or  we  may 
advance  some  of  the  funds. 

So,  if  a  project  doesn't  proceed  the  way  we  think  it  should  pro- 
ceed, or  even  the  way  they  expect  it  to  proceed,  the  funds  are  not 
necessarily  at  risk.  Finally,  when  all  else  is  said  and  done,  we 
strongly  emphasize  that  these  are  local  programs  with  a  local 
board  of  directors  that  are  responsible,  and  they  exercise  that  re- 
sponsibility quite  well. 

LOAN  ORIGINATORS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  you  will  probably  recall,  I  asked  you  what 
the  most  urgent  need  of  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  was. 
You  indicated  that  putting  loan  originators  on  the  street  was  the 
toughest  challenge. 

Does  that  still  continue  to  be  a  challenge? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  is,  sir.  And  this  budget  contains  almost  an  addi- 
tional $900,000  to  assist  us  in  doing  that.  The  Home  Ownership 
Campaign,  the  first  six  months,  we  are  looking  at  people  that  make 
$23,000.  That  is  the  median  income.  That  is  two  people  working  a 
minimum  wage  job. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pre-counseling,  helping  them  to  clear  up 
their  credit,  getting  rid  of  a  medical  judgment — which  turns  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  common  credit  issues  helping  them  save  for 
downpayment.  Even  $1,000,  if  you  are  making  $20,000,  can  be  a 
tough  amount  of  money  to  save  and  have  cash  on  hand. 
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Assisting  them  through  the  rehab  process  and  then  after  they 
purchase,  to  make  sure  that  they  get  through  that  first  critical  six 
to  twelve  months  of  the  purchase,  handHng  not  only  the  financial 
end,  but  the  maintenance  end  of  the  house. 

NEIGHBORWORKS®  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  We  have  had  some  discussion  with  you  in  the 
past  about  your  high  turnover  of  executive  directors.  Of  course,  the 
Community  Development  Leadership  Project  was  developed  to  ad- 
dress these  needs.  What  is  the  current  situation,  has  that  helped? 

Mr.  Knight.  It  has  helped,  but  turnover  is  still  high.  And,  it  is 
a  mixed  blessing.  Some  of  it  of  course  you  want  to  have  happen, 
if  you  have  got  a  weak  director. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  On  the  other  hand,  since  many  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions are  moving  into  the  community  reinvestment  field,  they 
turn  to  people  that  have  practical  experience,  and  that  turns  out 
to  be  t3T)ically  directors  of  community-based  organizations.  So  we 
lose  an  awful  lot  to  the  financial  industry  at  this  point. 

Turnover  is  high.  It  is  a  continual  struggle  to  find  qualified, 
strong  people,  especially,  frankly  people  of  minority — racial  or  eth- 
nic— ^background  to  direct  these  programs.  Fifteen  percent  of  our 
Eiffiliates  don't  offer  health  insurance. 

We  began,  as  you  know,  a  pension  plan  with  a  number  of  other 
national  organizations,  and  we  hope  to  remove  the  lack  of  pension, 
which  was  endemic  in  the  field.  But,  basically  the  salaries  are  low 
compared  to  the  skills  these  people  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  the  training  programs  have  not  really  been  able 
to  make  an  impact  on  it  either? 

Mr.  Knight.  Oh,  the  training  programs  are  part  of  the  problem. 
We  take  someone  who  has  good  skills  and  Nat  trains  them,  teaches 
them  how  to  originate  a  mortgage,  teaches  them  how  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple. We  run  courses  now  in  Spanish. 

They  get  real  skilled  at  making  loans  on  the  street  and  then  a 
lender  comes  along  and  offers  to  double  their  salary.  And  you  have 
to  say,  well,  congratulations.  And  by  the  way,  let  your  replacement 
know  about  the  next  Training  Institute. 

Mr.  Guest.  Greorge,  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  since  we  ap- 
proached this  discussion  with  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
out  in  the  field,  that  two  years  ago  the  range  in  salaries  was  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $40,000  that  we  were  looking  at,  and  that  has 
moved  up  for  us.  A  lot  more  of  the  organizations  have  moved  into 
the  $40,000  area. 

I  would  say  that  the  range  now  is  closer  to  $30,000,  around  the 
$30,000  to  $40,000  to  $45,000.  So,  that  as  we  bring  that  discussion 
forward,  local  organizations  do  see  the  need  to  start  upgrading  the 
kind  of  benefit  package  and  the  kind  of  salaries  that  they  offer 
their  directors. 

Mr,  Stokes.  Is  that  attracting  a  better  candidate? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Guest.  I  think  in  the — Margo? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  would  say  absolutely,  it  is  attracting  better 
candidates.  Because  we  are  so  aware  of  the  difference  a  good  execu- 
tive director  can  make,  we  have  said  to  every  board,  every  one  of 
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our  staff,  that  we  are  willing  to  help  them.  We  are  willing  to  make 
a  small  short-term  grant  so  they  can  get  somebody  good  in,  because 
a  very  good  director  in  very  short  order  can  really  raise  their  own 
salary  through  the  visibility  and  the  product  that  they  produce. 

The  executive  director  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  aspects  of 
NeighborWorks®  organization. 

Mr.  Knight.  For  a  larger  program,  we  will  put  an  interim  person 
in  for  a  period  of  time  that  we  hire  on  contract,  and  place  there 
to  keep  the  program  going.  I  should  point  out  that  the  average  ten- 
ure has  risen  from  four  to  nearly  five  years  over  the  past  three 
years. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  you  getting  any  type  of  spin-off  programs  as  a 
result  of  your  training  institutes? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes.  Three  years  ago — Nat,  help  me,  make  sure  I 
am  right  on  my  statistics  here.  Three  years  ago  we  had  virtually 
no  participation  by  those  that  weren't  intimately  connected  with 
the  Network,  and  Training  Institutes  averaged  a  couple  hundred 
people  in  size.  Last  week,  Nat,  you  had,  what,  600  plus  people  in 
Atlanta? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knight.  And  270  or  so  from  programs  that  were  not  affili- 
ated with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Tremendous  spin-off  from 
that  in  smaller  towns  and  communities  and  places  that  we  don't 
have  the  resources  to  get  to  on  a  regular  basis. 

You  are  now  working  with,  what,  the  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects? 

Mr.  Grant.  Architects,  yes,  who  are  providing  some  scholarship 
funds  to  get  some  of  the  Network  people  that  we  can't  afford  to 
bring  in.  We  increased  that  enrollment  by  some  50  people  in  At- 
lanta. The  American  Institute  of  Architects  provided  about  $25,000 
to  $30,000  to  each  training  institute  just  in  scholarships. 

Mr.  Knight.  And  you  have  recently  linked  up  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity? 

Mr.  Grant.  Habitat  for  Humanity  and  the  Rural  Communities 
Assistance  Corporation,  RCAC,  in  California. 

Mr.  Knight.  In  fact,  in  San  Francisco  in  November,  the  hotel 
was  too  small.  We  had  to  overlap  across  the  street  and  we  took  a 
lot  of  grief  from  the  people  who  had  to  walk  across  the  street. 

Mr.  Davis.  Except  that  was  two  miles,  George. 

Mr.  Knight.  California,  it  is  a  big  State,  big  roads  in  California. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  yes. 

training  costs 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  Last  year  you  stated  you  expected  the  cost 
of  training  to  remain  at  $32  a  contact  hour.  Is  this  still  the  case 
in  fiscal  year  1995?  And  also  explain  to  us  what  you  mean  by  con- 
tact hour. 

Mr.  Knight.  A  contact  hour,  sir,  is  if  you  were  teaching  this  class 
for  us  at  the  table,  you  would  be  getting  nine  contact  hours  for  one 
hour  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see. 
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Mr.  Knight.  So  that  is  a  contact  hour.  The  cost  per  hour  stays 
about  the  same.  The  way  we  are  able  to  expand  the  institute  with- 
out putting  extra  appropriated  dollars  into  it  is  to  link  up  with 
these  other  organizations  to  raise  scholarship  funds  and  to  have 
the  participants,  they  pay  $115  a  day,  is  it,  Nat? 

Mr.  Grant.  $125. 

Mr.  Knight.  $125  a  day  to  attend  the  conference.  That  includes 
all  their  books  and  meals  and  whatever. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EQUITY  CAPITAL 

Mr.  Knight  it  should  be  stated  for  the  record  that  the  Chairman 
has  told  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  part  of  my  responsibil- 
ity is  to  come  and  help  him  ask  questions  that  get  to  the  bone  of 
why  we  fund  some  of  these  programs. 

He  also  cautioned  me  that  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  I  support  your 
programs.  So  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me  as  I  carry  forward  my 
Chairman's  charge  to  me.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  you  do  fan- 
tastic work  and  I  welcome  you  before  this  committee.  It  is  very 
clear  from  your  statement  and  from  the  justification  materials  that 
your  top  priority  this  year  is  to  substantially  increase  the  Corpora- 
tion's equity  capital. 

You  had  actually  proposed  to  more  than  double  the  existing  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  from  a  little  over  $3  million  to  about 
$6.5  million.  The  actual  increase  which  you  requested  is  about  120 
percent. 

As  best  you  can  remember,  how  did  you  go  about  identifying  ap- 
propriate levels  of  increase  for  the  purpose  of  your  budget  request 
and  through  the  0MB  process? 

Mr.  Knight.  Our  Board's  budget  committee  rejected  the  staffs 
first  proposed  submission  to  0MB,  and  asked  us  to  go  back. 

Because  our  board  members  are  in  most  cases  the  financial  regu- 
lators, they  wanted  us  to  go  back  and  see  what  could  we  do  feasibly 
and  responsibly  towards  the  maximum  end  of  things,  especially 
along  the  lines  of  the  equity  capital,  because  they  are  so  aware  of 
the  interweaving  between  the  local  NeighborWorks®  groups  and 
the  financial  institutions  which  they  regulate.  So  we  asked  staff 
and  queried  programs  as  to  what  could  they  handle  if  they  had 
more  equity  money,  what  would  it  take.  And  some  of  it,  the  Chair- 
man has  already  asked  about,  includes  the  need  for  loan  origina- 
tors and  the  program  review  piece. 

We  came  up  with  a  sum  that  was  actually  about  $9  million  more 
than  what  was  proposed  in  our  budget  judtification,  which  is  about 
$6.7  million.  This  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  terms  of  what  is  need- 
ed and  could  be  used.  It  is  always  difficult  facing  you  because  the 
costs  in  your  part  of  the  country  on  housing  are  so  great.  It  is  very 
common  to  work  with  a  lower  income  person  and  have  to  figure  out 
how  they  have  $60,000  or  $80,000  in  subsidy  per  unit,  whereas  in 
the  Chairman's  area,  with  $80,000  we  might  be  able  to  help  three 
families  purchase  homes.  So  that  is  basically  how  we  do  it. 

Ms.  WiDENER.  Could  I  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sure,  please. 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  PROGRAM 

Ms.  WiDENER.  A  part  of  the  equity  dollars  is  additional  capital 
into  NHSA,  into  the  secondary  market  program  to  leverage  the  so- 
cial investments  that  are  needed  to  serve  the  borrowers  that  the 
Network  serves  who  can't  meet  conventiongJ  credit  standards.  They 
can't  meet  Fannie's,  Freddie's  or  FHA  standards,  because  they  are 
too  low  income  to  handle  any  kind  of  normal  credit  criteria. 

We  feel  it  is  very  important  to  continue  to  serve  those  borrowers, 
especially  through  the  homeownership  campaign.  Our  board  of 
trustees  has  been  willing  to  take  on  the  challenge  of  raising  $200 
million  in  social  investments.  In  order  for  us  to  do  that,  we  will 
have  to  have  capital  to  help  back  those  social  investments  as  re- 
serves. 

That  is  a  part  of  what  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  capital 
grants  will  do,  and  $1  million  of  that  is  in  that  $6.7  million  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Knight.  And  that  will  result  in  $10  million  alone,  the  $1 
million  equity  grant. 

LEVERAGING  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  Lewis.  You're  really  laying  the  stage  for  my  second  question, 
which  involves  the  reality  that  the  committee  recognized  the  value 
of  this  equity  capital  base.  We  plused  it  up  to  $5  million  last  year. 

On  page  55  of  this  justification,  you  have  indicated  that  fiscal 
year  1992  equity  capital  of  $5  million  has  leveraged  investments  of 
$142.3  million.  That  sets  a  very  high  standard  in  terms  of  your  ex- 
pectations if  we  were  to  take  the  1995  request  and  draw  a  parallel 
line. 

What  would  you  anticipate  to  be  the  reasonable  level  of  invest- 
ments if  you  get  the  entire  $6.6  million? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  be  hitting  ratios  of  1  to  20  plus.  Let  me  give  you  one  brief 
example  that  is  on  the  table,  it  is  not  1995,  but  it  is  1994.  This 
loan  product  I  talked  about  earlier,  deals  with  cost-to-value  prob- 
lems in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

Freddie  Mac  will  extend  the  $20  million.  Mortgage  insurance  is 
involved,  but  there  has  to  be  a  risk  reserve  pool  set  aside.  That  is 
$120,000.  Well,  we  are  putting  up  that  $120,000.  That  buys  $20 
million  worth  of  Freddie  Mac  purchases  of  paper  that  they  other- 
wise wouldn't  purchase. 

So  it  is — if  you  have  the  flexibility  to  use  it  in  those  sensitive 
points,  you  can  extend  it  a  great  deal.  We  feel  the  HOME  money 
could  be  extended  out  1  to  10,  1  to  12,  1  to  15. 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  was  just  going  to  add  to  that.  I  think  the  wonderful 
thing  about  equity  capital,  refers  back  to  the  Chairman's  question 
about  flexibility,  which  can  be  a  somewhat  alarming  term.  But,  the 
fact  is  that  equity  capital  is  the  glue  that  brings  the  other  ingredi- 
ents together  in  a  particular  project. 

Our  organizations  have  become  extraordinary  at  scraping  to- 
gether every  single,  solitary  local  resource,  but  there  is  usually  a 
gap  somewhere  that  no  one  is  prepared  to  fill,  the  affordable  hous- 
ing program,  CDBG  funds,  housing  finance  agency. 
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So  this  has  just  been  a  magical  ingredient  for  some  of  our  pro- 
grams. And  literally,  that  is  the  way  an  executive  director  de- 
scribed it,  some  of  our  best  programs. 

Ms.  WiDENER.  Could  I  expand  on  that  just  a  little  further?  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  ratio — the  leverage  ratio 
on  equity  capital  will  be  dependent  on  the  specific  investment.  So 
the  range  will  go  anywhere  from  1  to  30,  you  know,  down  to  some- 
thing less. 

On  the  secondary  market  piece,  for  example,  the  Freddie  Mac 
product  is  a  secondary  market  piece.  But  they  will  operate  at  con- 
ventional standards  and  the  borrowers  they  serve  will  be  higher  in- 
come than  their  poor  sister  secondary  market  over  here,  NHSA, 
where  our  borrowers  will  be  much,  much  lower  income. 

And  I  want  to  even  give  you  some  statistics  on  that  for  the 
record,  that  the  percentage  of  borrowers  served  below  80  percent 
of  median  by  the  GSEs  and  FHA  is  11.7  percent.  The  percentage 
of  borrowers  served  by  NHSA,  by  the  Corporation's  secondary  mar- 
ket program,  under  80  percent  of  median,  is  72.8  percent.  It  is  a 
huge  difference. 

And  then  on  ethnicity,  10  percent  of  those  served  by  the  GSEs 
and  FKLA  are  minorities.  Fifty-six  percent  of  those  served  by  NHSA 
are  minorities.  So  we  are  serving  very  low  income,  minority  pre- 
dominantly, and  people  who  just  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  qualify  for  normal  credit. 

And  yet  we  are  still  able  to  get  a  1  to  10  leverage  out  of  those 
equity  funds. 

Mr.  Knight.  And  if  I  might  say,  out  of  companies  as  conservative 
as  State  Farm,  which  recently  agreed  to 

Ms.  WiDENER.  $30  million,  $30  million. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Lewis.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  this  subcommittee  is  the  fact 
I  have  a  chance  to  work  not  just  with  my  Chairman,  but  also  Am- 
bassador Torres.  Esteban  and  I  have  worked  together  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  Ray  and  I  have  as  well. 

We  have  special  problems  in  southern  California,  so  I  would  hope 
you  bear  with  me  if  I  dwell  a  little  bit  on  that  region  and  some  of 
those  difficulties.  The  Hispanics  will  constitute  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia's population  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  That  may  create  a 
complex  and  often  competitive  environment  that  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, especially  for  those  who  are  trying  to  bootstrap  themselves 
up  the  ladder.  Your  justification  cites  the  example  of  $100,000  eq- 
uity capital  grant  to  your  afiiliate  in  Los  Angeles. 

Working  with  the  citys  housing  authority  they  will  combine 
HOPE  funds  and  your  grants  to  construct  200  units  of  new  public 
housing  in  the  next  two  years.  In  no  small  part  the  success  of  their 
partnership  hinges  on  your  equity  grant  and  the  fact  that  RTC  do- 
nated 27  properties  to  the  authority. 

What  I  see  here  is  a  gentle  combination  of  what  is  a  former  Sec- 
retary's efforts  to  help  public  housing  residents  have  more  of  a 
stake  in  the  management  of  their  housing  through  actual  owner- 
ship, and  existing  HUD  programs  to  incentivize  modernization  and 
repair  of  public  housing  units. 
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What  you  seem  to  have  done  is  escape  the  trap  of  asking  pubhc 
housing  tenants  to  own  aging  units  which  would  never  sell  on  the 
marketplace.  Instead,  you  would  initiate  new  construction  and  still 
give  them  the  ownership  stake. 

Additionally,  the  public  housing  tenants  would  be  hired  to  do 
most  of  the  new  construction.  Is  that  an  accurate  description  of  the 
project  in  L.A.?  And  are  you  confident  this  approach  will  work? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  sir. 

Ms.  Kelly.  And  I  think  the  public  housing  tenants  will  probably 
not  be  doing  most  of  the  construction,  but  they  will  be  trained  and 
they  will  be  doing  a  substantial  part  in  the  construction.  And  I 
think  the  exciting  part  of  this  project  is  really  the  challenge  faced 
by  the  public  housing  authority  in  L.A.  which  was  charged  with  de- 
velopment of  something  like  5,000  units  replacement  housing. 

The  problem  is  that  they  didn't  have  a  vehicle  to  do  that  except 
to  house  everybody  in  one  place.  Then  they  sat  down  with  NHS  Di- 
rector Lori  Gay,  who  is  just  exceptional,  and  she  said  we  have  lots 
of  lots  in  our  neighborhoods.  Doesn't  it  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  con- 
struct homes  that  fit  into  the  neighborhood  and  basically  bring  this 
Copulation  into  a  neighborhood,  and  make  them  part  of  the  neigh- 
orhood?  And  I  think  it  is  just  a  real  win  for  all  concerned. 

It  is  a  really  exciting  project.  And  recently,  the  PHA  highlighted 
this  in  one  of  their  regional  newsletters. 

TRAINING 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay,  thank  you  for  that.  Among  the  other  substan- 
tial increases  that  the  Corporation  supports  is  an  increase  of  49 
percent,  to  just  short  of  $1  million  for  training  and  informing. 

Unlike  so  many  of  the  agencies  before  this  subcommittee,  the 
bulk  of  this  money  does  not  support  training  of  your  own  agency 
personnel.  What  you  are  really  doing  is  assisting  the 
NeighborWorks®  affiliates  and  community  volunteers  and  people 
active  in  many  nonprofit  housing  entities  that  form  partnerships 
with  NRC.  Is  that  essentially  right? 

Mr.  Knight.  That  is  very,  very  right. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  Can  you  give  me  a  more  specific  understanding 
of  the  types  of  skills  and  expertise  which  your  institutes  and  field 
training  impart  to  those  people? 

Mr.  Knight.  Nat,  you  want  to  run  through  some  of  the  courses 
that  you  just  taught  last  week  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  Grant.  Certainly.  We  used  several  categories  of  training  at 
the  Training  Institutes  that  deal  in  developing  communities,  lend- 
ing groups  and  managing  organizations,  rejuvenating  community 
commerce,  achieving  a  high  degree  of  homeownership,  developing 
and  managing  real  estate,  managing,  lending  and  construction,  and 
reinvesting  in  our  communities. 

These  are  the  major  tracks  of  training  that  we  use  at  the  Train- 
ing Institutes  and  in  the  homeownership  area,  we  have  one  of 
those  courses  that  we  teach  completely  in  Spanish  and  another 
course  that  we  teach  bilingually,  which  is  organizing  Spanish- 
speaking  communities. 

But  we  do  provide  a  great  deal  of  financial  management  organi- 
zational leadership  type  training  and  specific  training  around 
banking  and  lending  to  the  participants  of  the  training  institute. 
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Mr.  Knight.  Everything  from  lead  abatement  to  property  man- 
agement. I  mean,  it  is  quite  a  range. 

PROGRAM  REVIEW  IN  SAN  BERNARDINO 

I  Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  a  question  here  for  the  record,  that  specifically 
addresses  a  program  in  San  Bernardino.  We  talked  about  it  briefly 
earlier.  And  I  will  submit  that  to  you. 

But  maybe  for  the  committee,  if  you  would,  just  off  the  top,  give 
us  an  indication  of  how  they  are  coming  on  that  project  in  San 
Bernardino,  which  is  not  in  my  district,  but  is  my  hometown.  And 
what  did  you  find  as  a  result  of  the  review  last  April? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Let  me  answer  and  then  let  Greorge  answer  it.  I  think 
San  Bernardino  is  very  interesting  because  before  the  program  re- 
view, there  was  some  concern  about  the  financial  management  sys- 
tems. 

The  financial  management  systems  in  the  organization,  not  the 
funds,  were  being  mismanaged,  but  they  did  have  adequate  finan- 
cial management  systems  to  do  the  work  that  they  were  doing.  As 
a  result  of  the  review,  we  recommended  a  $50,000  grant  to  make 
available  to  the  organization  to  hire  somebody  to  manage  their  fi- 
nancial systems. 

Their  executive  director,  I  think,  is  just  an  extraordinary  individ- 
ual. He  is  extremely  well  thought  of  in  the  community.  He  has 
done  an  exceptional  amount  of  work  with  young  people,  with  gang 
members,  bringing  them  into  the  community  in  a  very  positive, 
constructive  way.  He  is  really,  as  is  his  board  president,  they  are 
really  two  of  the  most  dedicated  people  we  have  in  our  network. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  Mr.  Ponce  and  Mr.  Hill,  I  think  you  said? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Jack  Hill  is  the  board  president  who  is  a  small  busi- 
nessman, a  caterer,  and  Mike  Ponce  is  the  executive  director.  We 
are  working  very,  very  closely  with  that  organization  right  now  to 
make  sure  their  systems  don't  undermine  the  extraordinary  work 
they  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Have  they  been  a  candidate  for  an  equity  grant? 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  think  we  are  concerned  that  before  we  give  them 
an  equity  grant,  we  want  to  bring  their  systems  to  the  point  when 
they  take  on  equity  projects,  they  are  equipped  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Mr.  Torres. 

demographics 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Knight  and  his  administration  for  being  here  today  and 
providing  a  good  overview  on  what  is  happening  with  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment. 

I  have  followed  your  endeavor  for  many  years.  I  was  involved  in 
the  trenches  of  community  development  and  housing,  and  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  difference,  particularly  with  people  of 
low  income. 

Last  year  I  raised  a  number  of  questions  about  NRC's  work  relat- 
ed to  the  demographic  makeup  of  the  people  served  by  NRC,  and 
the  diversity  of  its  senior  staff.  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  after  look- 
ing at  your  response  to  these  questions  in  Tab  H,  I  am  encouraged. 
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Tab  H  gives  us  the  breakdown  of  where  you  are  in  those  areas. 
Almost  in  every  statistical  category  here,  NRC  exceeds  the  national 
average.  So  that  is  why  I  want  to  commend  you.  But  I  do  have  a 
few  questions  about  your  report. 

Perhaps  at  the  risk  of  splitting  hairs  here,  the  chart  on  page  5 
shows  us  that  the  typical  neighborhood  served  by  NRC  is  82  per- 
cent very  low  income.  You  later  state  that  20  percent  of  those 
served  are  Hispanic. 

Since  almost  30  percent  of  all  Hispanics  are  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  shouldn't  the  percentage  of  Hispanics  being  served  be 
closer  to  30? 

Mr.  Knight.  The  neighborhoods,  the  population  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods that  we  serve  is  20  percent  Hispanic.  The  loan  clients,  if  we 
look  at  those  who  receive  loans,  is  11  percent  Hispanic. 

And  that  is  a  question  that  puzzled  us  when  we  pulled  those  re- 
sults. And  I  can't  give  you,  at  this  point,  a  completely  satisfactory 
answer  myself,  so  I  am  sure  it  wouldn't  be  satisfactory  to  you.  We 
are  not  certain  of  what  the  reason  for  that  gap  is,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  are  looking  into. 

We  do  know,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  individuals,  especially 
bilingual  individuals,  are  among  the  most  precious  stajff  that  our 
local  programs  have,  because  they  are  prized  highly  by  other  orga- 
nizations. And,  once  they  receive  exposure  to  those  other  organiza- 
tions, they  tend  to  receive  other  offers. 

So  the  disparity,  that  apparent  disparity  that  you  raised  is  one 
that  we  are  aware  of.  I  didn't  quite  grasp  it  all  the  way  you  put 
it,  but  we  are  aware  of  an  apparent  disparity  and  it  is  a  concern 
to  us. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  as  you  said,  I  probably  wouldn't  be  satisfied 
with  the  answer  you  gave  me,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  reason  for 
the  disparity  and  the  reason  for  the  omission. 

So  I  would  be  willing  to  hear  from  you  at  a  later  point  to  clarify 
that  if  you  could.  Because  I  see  the  disparity,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand why  it  is  there.  Is  that  proper? 

Mr.  Knight.  Oh,  absolutely.  We  are  looking  to  learn  more  our- 
selves. 

NEW  NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Torres.  All  right.  I  wanted  to  talk  about  creating  new  neigh- 
borhoods. In  your  budget  justification,  you  state  that  you  created 
three  new  NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  fiscal  year  1993  and 
you  are  planning  or  you  have  under  way  at  least  two  new  organiza- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1994. 

You  also  state  that  assessments  are  under  way  for  affiliations  in 
three  sites,  three  sites,  including  east  Los  Angeles,  an  area  I  rep- 
resent. And  finally,  your  fiscal  year  1995  justification  calls  for  the 
creation  of  one  new  NeighborWorks®  organization. 

I  am  leading  up  to  a  question  here.  You  may  have  covered  this 
last  year,  but  perhaps  you  can  refresh  my  memory  and  tell  me 
where  are  the  three  new  NeighborWorks®  organizations  created  in 
19 — in  fiscal  year  1993,  where  are  they  located? 

Can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  that? 

Ms.  Kelly.  You  want  me  to  grab  that?  La  Grange,  Georgia  is 
one. 
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Mr.  Torres.  Where  is  that? 

Ms.  Kelly.  La  Grange,  Greorgia.  Hamilton,  Ohio.  San  Jose,  CaH- 
fornia.  And  actually,  Wichita,  Kansas,  is  another  org£inization  that 
may  technically  end  up  being  counted  in  1993,  because  of  an  activ- 
ity started  there. 

Mr.  Torres.  Okay.  Regarding  the  affiliation  in  East  Los  Angeles, 
or  under  way  in  East  Los  Angeles,  what  organization  are  you  work- 
ing with? 

Ms.  Kelly.  This  is  Campesinos  Unidos.  It  is  an  organization  that 
you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with,  located  in  Brawley,  that  has 
just  an  extraordinary  staff,  an  extraordinary  geographic  reach,  and 
an  extraordinary  level  of  services. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  would  not  be  East  Los  Angeles,  that  would  be 
in  the  Congressional  District  of  my  colleague  from  San  Bernardino. 
Brawley  is  way  down  near  the  southern  border  in  California. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Oh,  you  are  right,  I  am  sorry.  There  is  a  contact  in 
East  Los  Angeles,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  remember  the 
name  of  the  organization.  But  we  can  get  that  back  to  you.  We 
have  made  contact  with  an  organization  serving  East  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  don't  have  a  sense  of  who  that  is  now? 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  know.  The  name  has  slipped  my  mind,  but  I  do 
know  who  it  is.  We  have  specific  correspondence  and  information, 
but  I  can't  answer  the  question  right  now. 

Mr.  Torres.  Will  you  get  back  to  me  on  that? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Torres.  It  would  be  important  to  note.  I  know  most  of  the 
organizations  in  the  area.  I  worked  there  all  my  life.  I  created  a 
CDC  there  and  housing  organizations,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
know  who  you  have  targeted,  because  most  of  those  organizations 
are  all  functioning  well  and  probably  wouldn't  need  the  kind  of 
support  that  you  provide  affiliations. 

Ms.  Kelly.  Well,  could  I  just  comment  on  that?  I  think  in  our 
affiliation  process,  we  certainly  recognize  that  many  of  these  orga- 
nizations are  very  strong.  However,  in  terms  of  their  interest  in 
affiliating  with  our  Network,  there  are  three  or  four  aspects  of  our 
Network  that  most  of  them  are  extremely  interested  in. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the  technical  assistance,  but  as  you  point  out, 
some  of  them  are  very  strong.  Many  of  them  are  very  interested 
in  access  to  our  secondary  market,  to  Neighborhood  Housing  Serv- 
ices of  America.  It  is  very  well  suited  to  the  kind  of  neighborhoods 
we  serve,  it  is  a  resource  that  isn't  t3T)ically  available  to  other  non- 
profits and  CDCs. 

And  the  other  aspect,  frankly,  are  the  training  institutes.  To  be 
able  to  attend  up  to  four  times  a  year  the  kind  of  intensive  high- 
level  training  that  our  organization  provides  really  is  value  added 
to  an  awful  lot  of  local  organizations. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  see.  If  Congress  approves  your  request  in  this 
area,  when  will  the  process  for  selecting  the  new  NeighborWorks® 
organization  begin? 

Ms.  Kelly.  I  think,  in  many  respects,  the  assessment  process 
has  begun.  We  have  begun  doing  outreach.  And  I  should  point  out 
that  we  are  very  open  to  doing  outreach  in  areas  where  we  may 
not  necessarily  know  organizations  that  would  be  interested  in 
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joining  our  Network.  We  are  very  open  to  considering  that  kind  of 
outreach  in  any  place  where  it  seems  appropriate. 

Mr.  Torres.  As  I  spoke  to  you  here,  I  really  noted  that  five  affili- 
ations are  planned.  What  about  those  five  affiliations?  How  soon  do 
you  see  yourself  working? 

Ms.  Kelly.  Well,  I  think  we  have  begun  the  outreach.  And  de- 
pending on  local  interest,  they  would  be  staged  throughout  the  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  Knight.  An  affiliation,  sir,  is  a  process  where  there  is  an  or- 
ganization is  existing  that  has  an  interest  in  the  resources  we  have 
to  offer,  and  we  feel  that  they  already  meet  or  they  are  very  close 
to  meeting  our  programmatic  and  financial  standards,  and  so  it  is 
a  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  to  hook  up  together. 

That  typically  starts  an3rwhere  from  six  to  twelve  months  before 
there  is  a  formal  affiliation.  They  have  to  think  very  carefully  on 
their  part  about  what  it  means,  and  we  like  to  look  at  them,  we 
review  their  books,  we  visit  them  on  site,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  our  philosophical  approach  is  compatible. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  am  I  on  time?  Do  I  have  time 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  are  doing  fine,  take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  sir. 

YOUTHBUILD 

One  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  is  the  collaborative  community  renewal,  which  I  agree 
is  the  only  effective  way  to  address  the  complicated  needs  of  our 
communities. 

The  Congress  also  recognizes  the  value  of  this  approach  and  in 
our  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation,  we  directed  the  Corporation  to 
allocate  $500,000  for  the  development  of  a  demonstration  program 
for  national  service  with  the  NRC  network.  Do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Knight.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Torres.  There  is  another  program  over  which  this  sub- 
committee has  jurisdiction  and  that  is  the  YouthBuild  program 
that  is  administered  by  HUD.  YouthBuild,  which  helps  troubled 
low-income  youth  earn  an  education  while  learning  important 
skills,  is  also  an  eligible  activity  under  the  National  Service  Act. 

Have  any  of  the  organizations  in  your  network  collaborated  with 
YouthBuild?  If  not,  are  there  structural  obstacles  that  prevent  this 
from  taking  place?  And  if  there  are,  how  can  the  Congress  be  of 
assistance? 

Mr.  Knight.  As  you  are  well  aware,  YouthBuild  has  been  active 
under  foundation  funding  for  several  years  before  it  received  fund- 
ing through  HUD.  Our  filiate  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  several  oth- 
ers had  participated  at  YouthBuild  sites.  It  is,  as  you  are  obviously 
well  aware,  an  absolutely  marvelous  approach  to  pulling  in  young 
people  who  perhaps  have  lost  their  way,  teach  them  a  skill,  get 
them  back  in  school,  expose  them  to  a  wider  world,  and  give  them 
a  second  chance  for  a  good  footing  in  life. 

A  number  of  our  affiliates  are  applying  and  hope  to  be  participat- 
ing in  the  YouthBuild  process.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
structural  issues.  Are  you,  Margo? 
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Ms.  Kelly.  No.  Dorothy  Stoneman,  who  is  the  director  of  Youth 
Build  nationally,  participated  in  our  training  institute  last  week  in 
Atlanta  as  part  of  a  panel  on  outstanding  youth  programs  that  we 
are  presenting  to  our  Network. 

Mr.  Knight.  And  since  she  has  hired  several  of  our  staff,  I  would 
assume  that  there  will  be  relationships. 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  raised  a  question  because  there  is  an  inci- 
dent out  in  my  area,  the  La  Habra  organization,  an  NHS  organiza- 
tion was  approached  by  YouthBuild  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
collaboration  to  serve  youth  in  the  district. 

And  for  some  reason  the  La  Habra  organization  rejected  them 
and  didn't  follow  through  on  it.  And  I  am  wondering  why. 

Ms.  Kelly.  And  I  can't  answer  that  question,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly find  out  and  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  All  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  ques- 
tions. 

Thank  you,  very  much, 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Thornton,  I  3rield  to  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NEIGHBORWORKS®  CAMPAIGN  FOR  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  Knight,  thank  you  for  the  good  work  that  you  are  doing  in 
the  agency  as  well  as  your  fine  testimony  here  today.  I  have  only 
a  couple  of  additional  areas  that  I  would  like  to  amplify. 

You  have  addressed  to  some  degree  the  success  you  have  had  at 
preparing  marketable  first  mortgage  instruments  that  can  be 
picked  up  by  Freddie  Mac,  Fannie  Mae,  and  MGIC.  I  am  very  in- 
terested in  the  Home  Ownership  Campaign  that  you  have  carried 
forward. 

What  plans  will  be  implemented  in  1995  to  continue  the  momen- 
tum that  you  show  on  page  287  of  this  report? 

Mr.  Knight.  Thank  you,  sir.  We,  by  1995,  will  be  into  our  third 
year  of  the  campaign.  I  would  hope  to  be  reaching  well  beyond  the 
55  cities  to  perhaps  100  or  more  cities. 

I  would  hope  that  by  1995,  the  Freddie  Mac  product  would  have 
been  fully  proved,  we  would  have  some  experience  and  some  num- 
bers behind  this  on  the  delinquency  and  default  issues,  and  people 
would  see  it  and  there  would  be  a  second  or  third  round  under 
way. 

I  would  anticipate  that  Mary  Lee's  NHSA  would  continue  to  fill 
the  gaps  where  something  else  didn't  fit.  I  would  expect  that  one 
of  the  major  difficulties  that  we  will  have  with  the  Freddie  Mac 
project  will  be  on  the  credit  side. 

I  think  we  may  have  solved  the  rehab  combined  loan  to  value 
issue  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  sure  we  haven't  solved  the  credit 
issues.  And,  it  will  have  many  responsible  people  whose  credit  re- 
ports will,  frankly,  still  look  dangerous  to  a  conventional  lender. 

So,  I  would  anticipate  that  those  would  be  the  four  large  thrusts, 
more  cities,  bigger  expansion  of  the  product  itself,  filling  the  gap 
with  NHSA,  and  a  continuing  growth  in  the  education  at  the  local 
level  of  the  loan  origination  process  by  not  only  our  local  affiliates, 
but  also  their  cooperating  lenders,  to  fully  understand  what  it  is 
going  to  take  to  make  something  happen  in  their  city. 
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REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  CLIENTS 

Mr.  Thornton.  As  a  result  of  questions  last  year,  you  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  very  good  report  on  the  income,  ethnicity,  and 
other  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  served  by  the 
Corporation,  and  that  includes  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  one  question  with  regard  to  that  report. 
In  the  report  on  page  85  of  the  justification  you  list  the  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  client  statistics  as  of  1992.  The  total  number  of  new 
loans  is  2,033.  Total  dollar  amount  io  $28,387  milUon. 

Are  there  statistics  available  which  break  out  this  information  by 
State  and/or  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Knight,  Yes,  there  are.  We  can  provide  that. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Would  you  provide  that  for  the  record,  sir? 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NeighborWorks®  Organizations 

Revolving  Loan  Activity  (1992)  by  State  and  City 

Summary  Report 

I.  Revolving  Loam  Activity:  Aggregated  Summary 

Table  1  shows  that  2,033  new  loans  amounting  to  $28.4  million 
were  made  in  1992  by  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations.   The  table 
also  shows  the  demographics  of  the  loan  clients.   The  average 
(mean)  size  of  the  loans  is  $14,000. 

II.  Revolving  Loan  Activity:  Disaggregated  By  States  and  Cities 

Table  2  shows  the  number  and  the  amount  of  revolving  loans  that 
were  made  in  each  state  and  city  by  the  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.   Overall,  117  NeighborWorks®  organizations  were 
actively  involved  in  making  revolving  loans  in  109  cities  and  43 
states.   On  the  average  each  of  the  lending  organizations  made  17 
loans  amounting  to  $238,000. 

III.  NeighborWorks®  Organizations:  Those  without  Revolving  Loan 
Fund 

It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations  do 
not  have  a  revolving  loan  fund.   Organizations  without  a 
revolving  loan  fund  include  Mutual  Housing  Associations  (MHA)  and 
Apartment  Improvement  Programs  (AIP) .   In  addition,  for  newly 
established  organizations,  it  usually  takes  at  least  one-to-two 
years  to  develop  an  active  revolving  loan  fund  service. 

Furthermore,  there  are  several  other  active  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  that  do  not  have  a  revolving  loan  fund,  although 
they  may  provide  loan  packaging  and/or  loan  servicing  activity. 
Tables  3  and  4  provide  a  list  of  these  organizations  and  their 
status. 
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I.    Data  Sources  and  Methodology: 

Since  1990  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  established  three 
systematic  data  collection  procedures.   Data  pertaining  to  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  programmatic  output  activity 
(housing  units  and  programmatic  investment)  are  collected 
quarterly.  Information  related  to  human  resources,  organizational 
attributes,  revolving  loan  activity,  and  community  services  are 
collected  annually  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.   With  the 
initiation  of  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  in 
1993,  a  semi-annual  data  collection  procedure  focusing  on  home 
ownership  services  of  the  participating  organizations  has  been 
implemented. 

Although  data  collection  is  based  on  self -reporting  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  several  levels  of  quality  control 
ensure  a  high  degree  of  reliability  and  validity.   These 
procedures  include  a  diligent  review  of  the  submitted  data, 
automated  quality  control  of  the  data  and  dissemination  of 
disaggregated  data  to  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  program  review 
and  field  operation  departments  for  verification.   The  rate  of 
return  for  the  surveys  is  95%. 

Data  utilized  in  this  report  are  drawn  from  the  latest  annual 
survey  (1992)  .   We  anticipate  to  complete  the  1993  annual  survey 
by  the  end  of  June  1994 . 


77-576  O  -  94  -  5 
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TABLE  I 
REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  CLIENT  DATA 
(1992  Annual  Survey) 


Total  Number  of  New  Loans  Made  in  1992  =  2.033 

ToUl  Amount  of  New  Lxians  Made  in  1992  =  $28^87,656 

Number 

PercenUge 

Ethnicity  of  Revolving  Loan  Client: 

of  Loans 

of  Loans 

White 

774 

38% 

African -Americans 

879 

43% 

Other  Ethnic  Groups 

340 

17% 

Others  (non— profits  and  not  available) 

40 

2% 

Hispanics 

231 

11% 

Household  Income  of  Revolving  Lx)an  Client:  * 

Very  Low 

627 

31% 

Low 

812 

40% 

Moderate 

413 

20% 

Above  Moderate 

138 

7% 

Others  (non -profits  and  not  available) 

43 

2% 

Household  Head  of  Revolving  Loan  Client: 

Male  Householder  (single  parent) 

207 

10% 

Female  Householder  (single  parent) 

800 

39% 

Married  Couple  Household 

746 

37% 

Others  fnon-profiu  and  not  available) 

280 

14% 

Gender  of  Revolving  Loan  Client:  ** 

Male 

1.237 

45% 

Female 

1.477 

53% 

Others  (non -profits  and  not  available) 

65 

2% 

Age  of  Revolving  Loan  Client: 

Below  55  years  old 

1.339 

66% 

55-64  years  old 

319 

16% 

65  years  old  or  older 

332 

16% 

Others  (non -profits  and  not  available) 

43 

2% 

According  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  Very-Low  income  is  defined  m 
be<ow  50%  of  the  metropolitan  (area)  median  household  income;  Low  income  as  50% -60%  of  the 
metropolitan  median  household  income:  Moderate  income  as  80%- 1 15%  of  the  metropolitan  median 
income:  and  Above  Moderate  is  defined  as  above  11 5%  of  the  metropolitan  median  household  income. 
Some  of  the  loans  are  signed  by  a  couple,  consequently,  the  numt>er  of  borrowers  does  not  match  the 
number  of  loans. 


Mmlghborhood  Halnvmstmmtt  Corp. 
Fubrua/y4.  1994 
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Table  II 
NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Revolving  Loan  Activity 
(1992) 


NWOName 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

ALASKA 

Anchorage 

15 

65,060 

Anchorage  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  ALASKA... 

15 

65.060 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 
Avondale 

2 

4 

90,000 
167,000 

NHS  of  Phoenix,  Inc. 
Avondale  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  ARIZONA... 

6 

257,000 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland 
Inglewood 
Sacramento 
Montclair 
Pasadena 
Santa  Ana 
Vallejo 
Los  Angeles 
La  Habra 

1 
2 

15 
3 

35 
2 
1 
6 
7 

25,000 
23,645 

299,167 
16,535 

639,000 
93,000 
49.418 
68,207 

236.080 

Oakland  NHS,  Inc. 
Inglewood  NHS,  Inc. 
Sacramento  NHS,  Inc. 
NP  of  Montclair,  Inc. 
Pasadena  NHS,  Inc. 
Santa  Ana  NHS,  Inc. 
Vallejo  NHS,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  La  Habra,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  CALIFORNIA... 

72 

1.450.052 

COLORADO 

Pueblo 
Denver 

26 
1 

58,458 
7,926 

NHS  of  Pueblo.  Inc. 
NHS  of  Denver,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  COLORADO... 

27 

66.384 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
March  7.  1994 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Revolving  Loan  Activity 

(1992) 


NWO  Name 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

CONNECTICUT 

Norwalk 
New  Britain 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 
New  Haven 
Stamford 

13 
5 
6 
10 
11 
12 

108,000 
112,500 

20.165 
302,225 

84,500 
220,620 

Nonwalk  NHS.  Inc. 
New  Britain  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Waterbury,  Inc. 
Bridgeport  NHS,  Inc. 
New  Haven  NHS,  Inc. 
Stamford  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  CONNECTICUT 

57 

848,010 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

4 

51.175 

NHS  Inc.  of  NafI  Capital  Area 

TOTAL  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA... 

4 

51, 175 

FLORIDA 

Gainesville 
St  Petersburg 
Jacksonville 
Clearwater 

2 
11 

3 
15 

21,200 

95,805 

67,703 

164,500 

NHS  of  Gainesville/Alachua  Co. 
St  Petersburg  NHS,  Inc. 
Springfield  NHS/Jacksonville 
Clearwater  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  FLORIDA... 

31 

349,208 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 
Savannah 

1 
53 

15.700 
860.835 

NHS  of  Atlanta 

NHS  of  Savannah  GA,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  GEORGIA... 

54 

876.535 

HAWAII 

Nanakuli 

5 

100.000 

Nanakuli  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  HAWAII... 

5 

100,000 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Revolving  Loan  Activity 
(1992) 


#of 

$  Amount 

NWO  Name 

City 

Loans 

of  Losms 

IDAHO 

Boise 

10 

469,365 

Boise  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  IDAHO... 

10 

469.365 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
Peoria 

69 
6 

1,344,399 
46,200 

NHS  of  Chicago,  Inc. 
East  Bluff  NHS,  Inc. 

Lake  County  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Elgin,  Inc. 
Kankakee  NHS,  Inc. 

Waukegan 

Elgin 

Kankakee 

1 

16 

3 

10,000 

115,000 

17,609 

NHS  of  Aurora,  Inc. 

Aurora 

6 

141,838 

TOTAL  FOR  ILLINOIS... 

101 

1.675,046 

INDIANA 

Lafayette 
Fort  Wayne 
South  Bend 

4 
8 
2 

23,301 

157,637 

9,900 

Lafayette  NHS  (IN),  Inc. 

Project  Renewal 

NHS  of  South  Bend,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  INDIANA... 

14 

190.838 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

20 

NHS  of  Des  Moines,  Inc. 

272,675 

NHS  of  Davenport,  Inc. 

Davenport 

3 

22,744 

TOTAL  FOR  IOWA... 

23 

295.419 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City 

8 

NHS  of  Kansas  City,  KS 

77.819 

TOTAL  FOR  KANSAS... 

8 

77.819 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Revolving  Loan  Activity 
(1992) 


NWO  Name 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

3 

81,485 

NHS  of  Louisville,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  KENTUCKY... 

3 

81.485 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Lafayette 

Shreveport 

4 
20 
54 

177.331 
100,007 
744,945 

New  Orleans  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  1  afayette  (LA),  Inc. 
NHS  of  Shreveport,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  LOUISIANA... 

7B 

1.022.283 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Cumberland 

32 
6 

915.761 
155,750 

NHS  of  Baltimore,  Inc. 
Cumberland  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MARYLAND... 

38 

1.071.511 

MASSACHUSEI  IS 

Cambridge 
Springfield 
Quincy 
Chelsea 

1 
11 
11 

2 

110,000 

151,347 

94,852 

98.730 

Cambridge  NAHS,  Inc. 
Springfield  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Quincy  MA,  Inc. 
Chelsea  NHS.  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS... 

25 

454.929 

MICHIGAN 

Saginaw 
Burton 
Kalamazoo 
Battle  Creek 
Detroit 

1 

13 

32 

110 

39 

8,420 

116,821 

233,822 

1.797.085 

257,399 

NRS  of  Saginaw,  Inc. 
Burton  NHS,  Inc. 
Kalamazoo  NHS,  Inc. 
Neigh.  Inc.  of  of  Battle  Creek 
Detroit  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MICHIGAN... 

195 

2.413.547 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Revolving  Loan  Activity 

(1992) 


NWO  Name 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

MINNESOTA 

St  Paul 
St  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 

29 
58 
77 
29 
22 

294,875 
293,878 
1,013,535 
253,540 
503,61 1 

Dayton's  Bluff  NHS,  Inc. 
Westside  NHS,  Inc. 
Northside  NHS.  Inc. 
Duluth  NHS,  Inc. 
Southside  NHS,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MINNESOTA... 

215 

2.359.439 

MISSOURI 

St  Joseph 
St  Louis 
Kansas  City 

6 

33 

5 

75,300 
54,682 
64,200 

NHS  of  St  Joseph 

NHS  of  St  Louis,  Inc. 

NHS  of  Kansas  City  MO,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MISSOURL.. 

44 

194,182 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls 

21 

241.017 

NHS  of  Great  Falls,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MONTANA... 

21 

241.017 

NEBRASKA 

Uncoln 

6 

46,741 

NHS  of  Uncoln 

TOTAL  FOR  NEBRASKA... 

6 

46,741 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

4 

70,780 

NHS  of  Jackson,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  MISSISSIPPL.. 

4 

70,780 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camden 

1 

500 

NHS  of  Camden,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  NEW  JERSEY... 

y 

500 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Revolving  Loan  Activity 

(1992) 


#of 

$  Amount 

NWO  Name 

City 

Loans 

of  Loans 

NEW  MEXICO 

Santa  Fe 

15 

207,492 

Santa  Fe  NHS,  Inc. 

NHS  of  Albuquerque,  Inc. 

Albuquerque 

15 

262,000 

TOTAL  FOR  NEW  MEXICO... 

30 

469.492 

NEW  YORK 

Hudson 

15 

85.606 

Hudson  Housing  Services,  Inc. 

Broadway- Fillmore  NHS,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

10 

50,111 

Ithaca  NHS,  Inc. 

Ithaca 

24 

1.101,216 

NHS  of  South  Buffalo,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

6 

71.554 

NHS  of  Syracuse,  Inc. 

Syracuse 

5 

97.737 

Black  Rock- Riverside  NHS,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

12 

90,605 

NHS  of  New  York  City,  Inc. 

New  York 

227 

4,114,183 

Kensington  Bailey  NHS,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

6 

35,901 

Rural  Revitalization  Corp. 

Salamanca 

3 

17,712 

NHS  of  Rochester.  Inc. 

Rochester 

43 

172.040 

Utica  NHS,  Inc. 

Utica 

11 

48,608 

West  Side  NHS,  Inc. 

Buffalo 

15 

123.635 

TOTAL  FOR  NEW  YORK... 

377 

6,008,910 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Durham 

4 

158.720 

Durham  NHS  of  NC,  Inc. 

NHS  of  Asheville  NC,  Inc. 

Asheville 

6 

79.781 

TOTAL  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA... 

10 

238,501 

OHIO 

Columbus 

29 

262,927 

Columbus  NHS,  Inc. 

Cincinnati  NHS,  Inc. 

Cincinnati 

71 

1,353,040 

NHS  of  Toledo,  Inc. 

Toledo 

18 

213,279 

NCS  of  Barberton,  Inc. 

Barberton 

22 

108,872 

NHS  of  Cleveland,  Inc. 

Cleveland 

24 

589,146 

TOTAL  FOR  OHIO... 

164 

2,527,264 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Revolving  Loan  Activity 
(1992) 


NWO  Name 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City 

21 

476,728 

NHS  of  Oklahoma  City,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  OKLAHOMA... 

21 

476.728 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Allentown 

Philadelphia 

19 
7 

25 
2 
5 

12 

145.365 
24,299 

112,170 
45,035 
75,301 
31,500 

Philadelphia  NHS,  Inc. 

NHS,  Inc.  (Pittsburgh) 

NHS  of  Reading,  Inc. 

Scranton  NHS,  Inc. 

Allentown  NHS,  Inc. 

W.  Philadelphia  Econ  Dev  Corp. 

TOTAL  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA.. 

70 

433.670 

PUERTO  RICO 

Carolina 

8 

170,000 

SW  De  Carolina.  Inc.  (CNHS) 

TOTAL  FOR  PUERTO  RICO... 

8 

170.000 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 
Providence 

6 
15 

64,735 
\22.44\ 

Elmwood  NHS,  Inc. 
East  Providence  NHS.  Inc 

TOTAL  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND... 

21 

187.176 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston 

6 

66,112 

Charleston  NHS  of  SC,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  SOUTH  CAROLINA... 

6 

66,112 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mission 

48 

42,000 

Rosebud  Preservation  Ent,  Inc 

TOTAL  FOR  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

- 

48 

42.000 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Revolving  Loan  Activity 
(1992) 


NWO  Name 


City 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville  NHCS,  Inc. 


Knoxville 


#of 
Loems 


19 


$  Amount 
of  Loans 


TOTAL  FOR  TENNESSEE... 

19 

TEXAS 

Midland 
San  Antonio 
Carrizo  Springs 
Ft  Worth 

NHS  of  Midland 
NHS  of  San  Antonio,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Dimmit  County 
NHS  of  Fort  Wortti 

9 
9 
2 
9 

TOTAL  FOR  TEXAS... 

29 

UTAH 

SaK  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  NHS,  Inc. 

10 

TOTAL  FOR  UTAH... 

10 

VERMONT 

West  Rutland 
Barre 

Rutland  West  NHS,  Inc. 
Barre  NHS,  Inc. 

41 
3 

TOTAL  FOR  VERMONT... 

44 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond 

Richmond  NHS.  Inc.  (VA) 

7 

TOTAL  FOR  VIRGINIA... 

7 

WASHINGTON 

Mabton 
Aberdeen 

Mabton  NHS,  Inc. 
Aberdeen  NHS,  Inc. 

5 
34 

TOTAL  FOR  WASHINGTON... 

39 

443,256 
443,256 


118,664 

225,434 

32,000 

122,657 

498,755 


166,250 
166,250 


768,145 
36,591 

804,736 


98.988 
98,988 


100,887 
406,241 

507, 128 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Revolving  Loan  Activity 

(1992) 


• 

NWO  Name 

City 

#of 
Loans 

$  Amount 
of  Loans 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Elkins 

Kenosha 
Milwaukee 
Richland  Center 
Beloit 

4 
4 

7 
18 

7 
37 

69 

32,600 
32,600 

100,500 
83,760 
41,608 

241,897 

467,765 

Community  Works  of  W.V.,  Inc. 
TOTAL  FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA... 

WISCONSIN 

Kenosha  NHS,  Inc. 
Milwaukee  NHS,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Richland  County,  Inc. 
NHS  of  Beloit,  Inc. 

TOTAL  FOR  WISCONSIN... 

NATIONAL  TOTAL 

2,033 

$28,367,656 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
March  7.  1994 
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Mr.  Knight.  We  certainly  will.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  say  that  you 
will  be  perhaps  disappointed.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  disappointed, 
in  that  at  this  point  we  do  not  have  an  active  affiliate  in  Arkansas. 
There  was  one  for  many  years  in  Little  Rock. 

In  fact,  Mary  Lee  Widener  was  the 

Ms.  Widener.  I  knocked  on  the  doors. 

Mr.  Knight  [continuing].  Field  service  officer  and  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time — ^but  we  will  certainly  provide  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Well,  we  need  it  not  only  in  Little  Rock,  but  in 
the  delta  region  of  Arkansas,  a  rural  area  in  which  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram could  be  most  helpful.  And  I  do  appreciate  your  response  to 
these  questions. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Thornton. 

CREATIONS  AND  AFFILIATIONS 

I  have  a  few  more  questions  for  you,  Mr.  Knight.  On  page  126 
of  your  justification,  you  state  that  in  fiscal  year  1995  your  primary 
creation  activity  will  be  affiliations  rather  than  the  development  of 
new  organizations. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  creation  of  new 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  underserved  areas? 

Mr.  Knight.  We  would  hope  that  the  affiliations,  all  the  affili- 
ations, are  in  areas  which  are  currently  underserved.  That  is  our 
thrust.  So,  we  would  not  see  ourselves  affiliating  with  groups  in 
areas  in  which  we  are  currently  active. 

There  is  a  special  challenge  that  I  think  you  are  raising,  and  Mr. 
Thornton  raised,  and  that  is  in  areas  in  which  there  is  no  active 
organization,  how  do  we  get  one  going? 

That  is  where  we  would  need  to  basically  start  a  brand-new  orga- 
nization. I  hope  this  isn't  heresy  in  front  of  the  committee,  but  sir, 
we  don't  see  a  real  tight  water  line  between  creations  and  affili- 
ations. 

If  we  come  back  to  you  and  had  four  affiliations  and  two  cre- 
ations, I  hope  that  is  permissible  under  the  rules. 

Ms.  Widener.  Could  I  make  one  clarification? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Ms.  Widener.  We  were  asked  to  take  a  look  at  how  to  serve 
some  organizations  in  Toledo  through  the  secondary  market  pro- 
gram. And  it  is  possible 

Mr.  Knight.  That  we  are  not  affiliated  with. 

Ms.  Widener.  That  we  are  not  affiliated  with,  right.  And  we  are 
all  working  hard  to  work  out  the  mechanism  to  do  that  and  we  feel 
we  are  making  good  progress. 

In  essence,  what  would  be  achieved  is  those  CDCs  would  be  able 
to  sell  loans  to  the  secondary  market  through  the  Toledo  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Services.  So  even  though  we  are  not  affiliated  with 
them  officially  in  the  sense  that  it  is  being  discussed  here,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  be  served.  And  that  is  the  essence  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

program  longevity 

Mr.  Knight.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  and  a  number  of  these  ques- 
tions have,  I  feel,  gotten  towards  the  same  point,  sir,  that  we  feel 
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the  need  to  stretch  and  reach  as  far  as  we  can.  We  are  working 
in  a  number  of  ways  to  try  and  do  that.  Perhaps  it  is  prudent  to 
say  we  want  to  do  that  in  a  responsible  manner  so  that  once  we 
reach  an  area  and  start  serving  it,  as  long  as  there  is  local  interest 
and  local  commitment,  we  can  stay  there  forever. 

We  have  never  been  a  big  believer  in  going  in  and  having  a  big 
bang  and  then  disappearing.  If  I  could  go  back  to  the  community 
that  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  earlier,  San  Bernardino,  this  is  a  very 
tough  community  economically.  I  mean  they  are  really  on  hard 
times.  And  the  program  has  a  single  staff  person.  We  have  not  felt 
that  that  was  a  negative  in  a  sense  of  they  are  not  doing  a  good 
job.  They  were  doing  a  heck  of  a  good  job  with  one  person.  It  is 
a  negative  in  that  they  ought  to  have  three  people  or  four  people, 
but  we  are  still  there  with  them,  we  are  going  to  keep  working 
with  them. 

We  like  to  expand  out  in  a  prudent,  responsible  manner  so  that 
once  we  start  serving  an  area,  we  can  continue  to  serve  it  no  mat- 
ter how  poor,  how  stretched  out  or  how  rural  it  is. 

RURAL  ALLIANCE 

For  instance,  we  have  pulled  together  13  of  our  rural  programs, 
which  are  almost  universally  short  on  resources,  and  created  a 
common  capital  pot  that  they  all  can  tap  into.  When  they  have 
used  some  of  that  capital  and  recaptured  it,  it  goes  back  into  their 
common  pot. 

We  think  this  is  a  way  to  enhance  their  strength  in  areas  that 
have  almost  no  resources.  They  are  not  entitlement  CDBGs,  they 
are  not  recipients  of  HOME  funds.  Rural  affiliates  are  basically 
outside  the  system  for  the  distribution  of  Federal  funding,  so  we 
are  very  conscious  of  that  and  hope  to  continue  reaching  out. 

COMMUNITYCORPS 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  talk  in  your  testimony  about  CommunityCorps, 
and  certain  demonstration  projects  that  you  are  planning.  Tell  us 
a  little  bit  about  the  site  selection  process. 

Mr.  Knight.  Last  week  in  Atlanta,  about  30  programs  expressed 
interest.  We  think  we  will  get  20  plus  applications.  We  are  looking 
to  reach  young  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  community,  who 
perhaps  have  not  seen  community  development  as  a  career  path, 
and  to  pull  them  in,  get  them  a  good  solid  professional  experience 
for  a  year. 

Frankly,  give  them  some  training,  perhaps  get  them  to  another 
part  of  the  country  to  broaden  their  horizons  a  little  bit,  and  we 
would  hope  that  they  would  go  on  to  school  and  that  we  would  cap- 
ture some  of  them  back  in  the  community  economic  development 
field. 

Ironically,  as  we  were  developing  the  plans  for  this,  about  10  or 
12  years  ago  Mary  Lee  and  I  were  involved  with  four  of  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges  which  had  construction  management  programs, 
and  we  ran  a  series  of  training  programs.  And  unknown  to  me,  one 
of  our  current  staff  people  who  developed  the  Mutual  Housing  As- 
sociation in  Atlanta,  had  been  one  of  those  college  students  who 
had  had  a  summer  internship  in  Birmingham,  had  gone  on  to  serve 
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in  staff  positions  with  other  organizations,  and  then  came  back  and 
served  on  our  staff. 

So,  we  know  this  works.  But  it  is  a  long-term  model,  it  is  not  a 
quick  one. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  have  here  a  submission  from  you  with  reference 
to  your  average  salary  of  staff  by  categories  in  which  you  break  out 
the  managers,  professionals,  clericals  and  so  forth  by  categories  of 
males,  females,  and  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  minorities. 

Along  with  your  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  demographics  of 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  on  page  88  of  that  report  you  give 
us  a  breakout  in  terms  of  the  demographic  information  on  the  exec- 
utive directors,  pointing  out  the  number  of  white,  African-Amer- 
ican, Hispanic,  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Can  you  just  summarize  for  us  what  you  feel  you  have  accom- 
plished, both  by  way  of  gender  and  ethnicity,  and  if  there  are  any 
areas  where  you  think  you  should  improve? 

Mr.  Knight.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  am  quite  proud  of  the 
effort  we  have  done.  I  think  we  have  worked  hard  at  it.  I  think 
every  manager  at  this  table  works  hard  at  it,  and  I  think  every 
stafT  person  in  the  organization  is  committed  to  it. 

I  think  most  of  us  have  been  committed  to  this  not  because  we 
work  for  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  but  because  of  who  we  are, 
and  our  value  systems.  Yes,  there  are  some  areas  we  feel  we  can 
improve  in.  I  think  that  the — at  the  local  level,  we  are  quite  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  increase  and  pull  in  people  that  have  come 
from  the  community  itself. 

We  need  to  increase  the  Hispanic  component,  particularly  at  the 
executive  director  level.  We  need  to  continue  to  work  at  all  the  staff 
positions  in  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations  create  a  continuing 
flow. 

I  think  at  the  corporate  level  it  is  a  continual  need  to  attract 
strong,  qualified  people,  of  all  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  to  be 
solidly  representative  of  the  neighborhoods  that  we  serve.  It  is  a 
day-by-day  effort. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  know  that  this  agency  has  certainly  worked 
at  it.  I  think  in  terms  of  your  report,  as  I  see  it  here,  you  have  cer- 
tainly— in  comparison  to  many  other  agencies — made  much  more 
progress  than  we  see  in  some  of  the  other  agencies. 

I  think  you  are  to  be  commended  for  what  I  do  see  here,  but  as 
you  say,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  You  have  cited  a 
couple  of  areas  in  which  we  can  look  forward  to  some  additional 
improvement. 

I  will  have  a  number  of  other  questions  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  record  and  ask  you  to  supply  good  answers  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Lewis,  anything  further? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Mr.  Torres? 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  sir,  thank  you. 

conclusion 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  Mr.  Knight,  we  want  to  thank  you  and 
your  associates  for  an  excellent  hearing  here  and  the  opportunity 
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to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  where  you  are,  and  what  you  accon 
plished  since  we  last  talked  with  you. 

We  all  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this  agency. 

Mr.  Knight.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  suppor 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  and  the  justification  fo 
low:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  FROM  CHAIRMAN  STOKES 


QUESTION:  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Knight,  you  mentioned  that  the 
Corporation  is  currently  working  with  Freddie  Mac,  Fannie 
Mae  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Insurance  Corporation  (MGIC) 
to  create  a  first-mortgage  product  suitable  to 
distressed,  lower-income  communities.  Would  you  explain 
to  us  what  prompted  this  venture?  Did  the  Corporation 
develop  an  action  plan  for  doing  this?  Are  there  any 
risk,  financial  or  otherwise,  associated  with  this 
proposed  venture  the  Corporation  has  knowledge  of? 

ANSWER:  Repeatedly,  local  NeighborWorks®  program  reported  during 
the  planning  for  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership  that  to  significantly  increase  homeownership 
among  the  families  earning  less  than  $30,000  it  was 
necessary  to  involve  the  national  capital  markets. 

Lenders  working  with  NeighborWorks®  organizations  have 
developed  local  portfolio  products  on  an  individual  basis 
to  address  the  needs  of  lower  income  families  and 
properties  in  distressed  communities.  To  involve  a 
larger  number  of  lenders,  and  increase  the  volume  that 
any  one  lender  can  achieve,  these  loans  must  be  sellable 
on  the  secondary  market.  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
experience  was  that  the  standard  secondary  market 
underwriting  standards  locked  out  most  families  living  in 
distressed  communities:  the  typical  "red  flag"  assumed 
to  be  predictive  of  default  did  not  apply  to  families 
working  with  NeighborWorks®  programs. 
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Among  underwriting  issues  that  are  critical  are: 

•  Borrower  Cash  Requirements  -  Lower  income  families 
do  not  have  enough  cash  to  make  the  "normal"  down 
payment,  closing  costs  and  cash  reserved 
requirements.  Under  these  new  products,  borrower 
cash  may  be  as  low  as  two  percent  of  the 
transaction,  or  $1,000  (whichever  is  less)  for 
purchases  up  to  $80,000.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  Home  Ownership  Campaign,  the  median 
family  income  of  the  home  buyers  was  $22,800.  One 
thousand  dollars  of  that  amount  represents  four 
percent  of  that  annual  income. 

•  Debt  to  Income  Ratios  -  Total  debt  to  income  ratios 
have  been  increased  to  38  percent,  and  up  to  42 
percent,  when  a  family  has  demonstrated  experience 
with  a  good  payment  history  at  that  level. 
Experience  to  date  shows  that  4  0  percent  of  the 
families  assisted  into  homeownership  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  network  are  paying  less  in  monthly 
payments  as  homeowners  than  they  paid  as  renters. 
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Nationally,  88  percent  of  the  17  million  renters 

who  pay  more  than  one  half  of  their  incomes  for 

rent  have  incomes  less  that  80  percent  of  median 
income . 

•  Appraisal  Value  -  It  is  frequently  difficult  for 
appraisers  to  assign  an  appropriate  property  value 
in  distressed  neighborhoods,  particularly  when 
rehabilitation  is  involved.  To  assist  in 
addressing  this  problem,  and  to  enable  the  balance 
of  the  down  payment,  closing  costs  and  rehab  costs 
to  be  financed,  the  combined  loan  to  value  ratios 
can  be  as  high  as  120  percent  on  25  percent  of  the 
loans.  When  no  rehabilitation  is  involved,  the 
maximum  combined  loan  to  value  is  105  percent  of 
the  appraised  value. 

Under  these  demonstration  products,  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  will  purchase  95  percent  loans  insured  by 
MGIC.  The  balance  of  the  financing  will  be  provided  by 
loans  arranged  by  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 

We  have  negotiated  initial  demonstrations  with  Freddie 
Mac,  Fannie  Mae  and  MGIC  with  a  clear  understanding  that 
volume  will  increase  as  the  Campaign  moves  forward.  The 
initial  demonstration  involves  $20  million  with  Freddie 
Mac,  and  $7  million  with  Fannie  Mae. 
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This  product  represents  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the 
deadlock  on  lending  to  lower  income  families  in 
distressed,  older  communities.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  will  keep  the  Committee  informed  of  results 
and  progress. 

The  Corporation  does  have  an  action  plan  based  to  reach 
the  goal  of  10,000  new  lower-income  homeowners  over  the 
remaining  four  years  of  the  Campaign.  The  next  steps  in 
the  action  plan  have  the  Corporation  focused  on  training 
the  staff  of  the  55  participating  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  in  the  use  of  the  new  products.  We  will 
track  the  results  and  report  them. 

There  are  certainly  risks  associated  with  this  project. 
The  largest  risk  was  to  do  nothing  and  continue  to  watch 
hundreds  of  communities  deteriorate  because  families  do 
not  qualify  to  purchase  homes  under  standard  secondary 
market  guidelines  in  distressed  neighborhoods.  There  is 
also  a  risk  that  the  program  will  not  find  acceptance 
among  the  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  sellers/servicers, 
and  thus  few  mortgages  would  be  originated. 
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In  addition,  there  is  the  risk  that  the  loans  will  be 
made  and  experience  a  high  default  rate,  exceeding  the 
risk  reserve  pool.  This  would  not  only  lose  the  0.6 
percent  risk  reserve  that  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is 
setting  up  with  MGIC,  but  also  end  Freddie  Mac's,  Fannie 
Mae's  and  MGIC's  appetite  for  an  extension  of  the 
demonstration . 

However,  there  are  no  financial  risks  to  the  Corporation 
(or  the  Government)  beyond  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
risk  reserve  pool. 

Clearly,  if  defaults  are  very  high,  the  Corporation  risks 
damage  to  its  reputation.  Part  of  the  commitment  from 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  however,  involves  the 
provision  of  delinquency  information  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  so  that  poor  performance  will  be  identified 
and  corrected  for  as  early  as  possible. 

There  is  the  risk  that  the  product  will  be  wildly 
successful,  maintain  reasonable  delinquency/default 
characteristics  in  the  early  years  and  not  be  expanded 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  needs.  Because  it  takes  over 
four  years  to  have  a  reasonable  reading  on  the 
delinquency/default  characteristics  of  a  "book  of 
business,"  the  initial  demonstration  amount  may  be  used 
up  before  the  business  evaluation  is  in.  The  resulting 
pause  could  be  damaging  in  terms  of  community  renewal  and 
continued  development  of  systems.  On  balance  this  is  a 
risk  that  must  be  taken  if  private  sector  capital  is  to 
be  utilized  in  any  significant  amount  to  renew  our 
distressed  lower  income  communities. 
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QUESTION:  In  the  budget  justification  on  page  287  encouraging 
statistics  are  listed  as  a  result  of  the  Home  Ownership 
Campaign.  What  plans  will  be  implemented  in  fiscal  year 
1995  to  continue  the  momentum?  How  has  the  Corporation 
addressed  the  issue  of  absorbing  the  administrative  cost 
associated  with  originating  a  HOME  loan,  in  consideration 
of  the  HOME  authorization  language  which  states  HOME 
money  is  for  straight  capital  utilization  only? 

ANSWER:  In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  plans  to  undertake  a  number 
of  key  efforts  to  insure  ongoing  momentum  in  the 
NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 

First,  we  plan  to  enhance  and  intensify  the  learning 
opportunities  available  to  Campaign  cities  by  providing 
modest  grants  for  peer  training.  These  grants  will  allow 
the  executive  directors  of  our  m.ost  experienced 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  provide  on-site  assistance 
to  their  network  peers  who  may  have  less  experience  in 
home  ownership  activities — especially  loan  origination. 

Second,  we  intend  to  provide  diagnostic  assistance  to 
Campaign  cities  in  examining  their  lending  systems.  For 
many  of  these  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  installing 
new  hardware  and  software  is  an  important  ingredient  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  increased  lending  activity 
associated  with  the  Campaign.  Our  diagnostic  effort  will 
result  in  specific  recommendations  regarding  free 
financial  management,  loan  originations,  tracking, 
servicing  and  reporting.  We  will  be  prepared  through 
peer  training  and  small  grants  to  assist  in  implementing 
these  recommendations.  Other  capacity  building  grants 
may  be  strategically  targeted  toward  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  whose  primary  obstacle  to  increasing 
production  is  the  lack  of  qualified  staff  to  originate 
loans. 

Finally,  we  intend  to  continue  training  at  special  forums 
and  at  regularly  scheduled  Training  Institutes  on  all 
aspects  of  homeownership  activity,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  priority  training  needs  of  Campaign 
cities. 


The  HOME  program  is  providing  additional  capacity  and 
opportunities  for  many  of  our  NeighborWorks®  affiliates. 
However,  the  lack  of  funds  within  the  program  to  support 
service  delivery  costs  has  been  problematic.  Where 
possible,  NeighborWorks®  organizations  have  reprogrammed 
CDBG  or  unrestricted  financial  contributions  from  other 
services  to  cover  these  costs. 
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One  of  the  unfortunate,  but  inevitable,  consequences  of 
the  lack  of  administrative  funds  is  the  tendency  for  non- 
profit HOME  recipients  to  employ  the  simplest  possible 
mechanism  for  deploying  HOME  resources,  which  is 
providing  grants  rather  than  loans.  Clearly,  this 
approach  is  less  costly  in  the  short  term,  but  in  the 
long  term,  the  sacrifice  of  local  leverage  and  the 
inability  to  revolve  these  funds  is  far  more  costly. 
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QUESTION:  In  fiscal  year  1995,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America,  NHSA,  intends  to  commit  $20  million  in  lending 
activity  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  First  mortgage 
activity  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1994  and  in  fiscal 
year  1995  is  forecasted  for  $14  million,  this  is  a  42.9% 
increase  above  the  fiscal  year  1994  justification 
request.  What  changes  do  you  expect  to  occur  in  fiscal 
year  1994  which  would  account  for  this  increase  in  1995? 

ANSWER:  There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  expected 
budgetary  increase  and  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership. 

The  Campaign  got  off  to  a  strong  start  in  FY  1994,  and 
NHSA  received  a  special  $500,000  equity  capital  grant 
from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  early  in  FY 
1994.  The  equity  capital  grant  positioned  NHSA  to  be 
more  helpful  than  could  have  been  projected  before  that 
time. 


The  higher  budget  mark  for  FY  1995  allows  NHSA  to  hope 
for  additional  equity  capital  for  FY  1995.  Therefore,  in 
FY  1994,  NHSA  is  being  very  aggressive  in  lining  up 
social  investments  to  back  the  NeighborWorks®  Home 
Ownership  Campaign  that  will  be  drawn  down  on  a  minimum 
10:1  leverage  ratio  with  the  additional  $1  million  in 
equity  capital  hoped  for  in  FY  1995. 

In  addition,  NHSA  staff  is  proactive  in  FY  1994  in 
working  with  Home  Ownership  Campaign  cities  in  helping 
equip  the  affiliates  serve  borrowers  who  cannot  meet 
normal  credit  standards,  but  who  the  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  believe  to  be  a  good  credit  risk.  Part  of 
this  activity  includes  on-site  and  off-site  loan 
origination  training  to  meet  underwriting  criteria  that 
was  tailored  by  NHSA  in  cooperation  with  World  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  and  PMI  Mortgage  Insurance  Company  in 
support  of  the  initiative. 
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QUESTION:  Mr.  Knight,  in  your  testimony  you  said  that  you 
anticipate  during  this  year  and  in  fiscal  year  1995,  NRC 
will  be  upgrading  the  early  1980s  computer  system  to 
current  standards.  Have  you  set  a  timetable  as  to  when 
you  expect  to  have  a  "user  friendly"  computer  system  in 
place?  In  what  ways  will  the  new  computer  system  make 
NRC  more  efficient? 


ANSWER: 


Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  has  been  contracted  to 
perform  a  base  line  study  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
current  computer  system,  analyze  the  Corporation's 
information  management  needs  and  design  a  new  system  to 
meets  those  needs.  The  base  line  study  was  completed  in 
December  1993.  The  computer  system  design  is  currently 
in  draft  form  and  will  be  finalized  in  March  1994.  The 
Request  for  Proposals  (RFP)  to  procure,  install  and 
implement  the  new  system  will  go  out  to  vendors  in  March 
1994. 

We  expect  procurement  and  installation  of  the  new  system 
to  begin  in  May  1994,  with  implementation  continuing 
through  July  1995.  Implementation  will  include  software 
and  hardware  installation,  redesign  of  centralized  data 
bases,  installation  of  the  new  accounting  system,  and 
installation  of  electronic  mail  and  training  and 
conversion  of  data. 

The  new  computer  system  will  increase  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  efficiency  by  replacing  our  12  year  old 
accounting  system  with  a  fully  integrated  system  that 
will  allow  functional  accounting  and  the  computerization 
of  our  purchasing  and  asset  management  system.  This  will 
allow  Corporation  staff  to  input  time  and  expense 
information  directly  into  the  system  and  will  link  our 
manual  purchasing  system  and  asset  management  system  to 
the  general  ledger. 

The  system  will  also  provide  access  by  all  Corporation 
staff  to  an  electronic  mail  system,  bulletin  board  and 
shared  office  automation  software  (eliminating  the  need 
to  produce  administrative  manuals  and  reference 
documents) ,  and  allow  access  to  on  line  management 
information  systems  (including  information  on 
NeighborWorks®  organization  demographics  and  census  tract 
data,  contributor  data,  human  resources  management 
reports  and  fixed  assets) . 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY  CONGRESSMAN  MOLLOHAN 


QUESTION:  Could  you  please  provide  my  office  with  a  detailed  status 
report  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation's 
involvement  with  the  Fairmont  Community  Development 
Partnership? 

ANSWER:  The  Fairmont  Community  Development  Partnership  has  been 
highly  active.  The  partnership  just  purchased  12 
properties  at  a  tax  sale  in  Fairmont  early  in  February  at 
a  total  cost  of  $4500.  In  addition,  two  more  properties 
were  optioned  for  90  days.  Many  of  the  properties  are 
currently  vacant,  and  will  not  require  much  site 
preparation  before  construction  can  begin.  Nine  of  the 
properties  have  been  programmed  for  single  family 
housing. 


Potential  homebuyers  are  being  identified  now. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  assist  staff  and  possible 
consultants  with  the  design  and  implementation  of  a 
program  similar  to  the  Corporation's  Homebuyers  Club 
program  to  help  identify  potential  homeowners. 

In  view  of  this  recent  success,  and  the  signing  of  the 
sub-recipient  agreement  with  the  City  of  Fairmont  for  a 
HUD  grant,  there  is  considerable  momentum  within  the 
organization.   The  city-wide  expectation  is  very  high. 
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QUESTION:  I  am  very  interested  in  your  new  program  Learning  in 
Neighborhood  Collaboration  (LINC) .  Have  you  made  any 
decisions  regarding  which  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
will  be  chosen  to  participate  in  the  program?  Please 
provide  me  with  details  on  your  selection  process. 

ANSWER:  Learning  in  Neighborhood  Collaborations,  or  Project  LINC, 
is  a  demonstration  program  focused  on  promoting  community 
service  while  developing  the  self-sufficiency  skills  of 
residents  from  low-  to  moderate-income  neighborhoods. 

Project  LINC  will  add  new  elements  of  service  to  existing 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  through  collaboration  with 
other  community  groups  and  public  agencies.  These 
collaborations  are  special  in  that  they  allow  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  expand  into  providing  a 
variety  of  services,  which  would  otherwise  not  occur  due 
to  lack  of  access  to  sufficient  resources. 

The  result  will  be  a  comprehensive  grouping  of  activities 
designed  to  strengthen  an  individual's  ability  to  be  an 
effective  member  of  society.  This  often  includes 
acquiring  or  improving  basic  reading  and  comprehension 
skills,  developing  a  healthy  self-image,  respecting  the 
concept  of  community  service,  and  feeling  confident  about 
solving  issues  affecting  daily  behavior. 

In  each  community  with  a  LINC  demonstration,  an  existing 
group,  known  as  the  lead  agency,  will  become  the  nucleus 
around  which  a  more  comprehensive  approach  will  be 
established.  Presently,  two  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
have  been  chosen  to  participate  as  lead  agencies  in 
Project  LINC  —  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  the  Mutual  Housing  Association  of  Southwest 
Connecticut. 


The  NHS  of  Salt  Lake  City  has  conducted  a  YouthWorks 
program  since  1982,  enabling  more  than  400  young  people 
to  acquire  construction  skills  while  teaching  them  to  be 
responsible  employees.  School  attendance,  self- 
improvement  courses  and  community  service  are  required. 

Because  the  Mutual  Housing  Association  of  Southwest 
Connecticut  requires  each  occupant  to  provide  ten  hours 
of  community  service  per  month,  the  residents  have  been 
able  to  create  a  crime  patrol,  maintain  and  improve  the 
landscaping  and  grounds  emd  initiate  activities  for  area 
youth  that  has  diminished  loitering  and  drug  activity. 

Up  to  three  more  demonstration  sites  will  be  chosen. 
Assessments  are  underway  at  the  Troy  Rehabilitation  and 
Improvement  Program  in  Troy,  New  York;  the  Passaic  Public 
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Housing  Authority's  Resident  Councils  in  Passaic,  New 
Jersey;  the  Saginaw  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in 
Saginaw,  Michigan;  and  the  Baltimore  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Project  LINC  will  allow 
the  organizations  to  expand  beyond  their  current  services 
to  encompass  more  comprehensive  activities. 

The  selection  process  includes  verification  of  the 
organization's  ability  to  work  with  residents  to  gain 
greater  self-dignity,  responsibility  and  self- 
sufficiency.  In  addition,  the  selected  organizations 
must  be  fiscally  responsible  and  soundly  managed  with 
residents  in  key  leadership  positions.  The  agencies  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  how  specific  individuals  have 
benefitted  from  their  efforts  in  the  past,  and  must  be 
willing  to  collaborate  with  other  groups  to  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  in  the  future. 

Once  selected,  a  memorandum  of  understanding  between  each 
lead  agency  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  clearly 
establish  expectations  and  responsibilities.  Grants  will 
be  made  to  cover  modest  program  costs  and  to  hire  a  local 
project  coordinator  for  one  year.  Local  private  dollars 
will  be  sought  in  order  to  continue  the  project  a  second 
year. 
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QUESTION:  In  your  budget  justification  you  recommended  ways  to 
improve  the  HONE  program  with  regard  to  community-based 
organizations.  One  suggestion  involved  creating  "mini- 
home  trusts."  Could  you  please  provide  me  with  more 
detail  on  this  proposal? 

ANSWER:  We  are  a  nation  of  smaller  towns  and  communities,  many  of 
who  are  not,  by  formula,  participating  jurisdictions 
receiving  direct  HOME  allocations.  However,  almost  all 
of  these  communities  face  the  negative  consequences  of 
deteriorating  housing  and  lack  of  affordable  home 
ownership  and  rental  units. 

The  concept  behind  HOME  funds,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
spark  local  innovation,  including  matching  of  federal 
funds,  to  meet  local  needs.  To  do  this  in  practice  means 
facilitating  and  enticing  local  institutions,  such  as 
regulated  depository  institutions  and  other  members  of 
the  financial  and  real  estate  community  to  join  with 
residents,  nonprofits  and  units  of  local  government  to 
establish  on-going  mechanisms  for  addressing  their  local 
needs . 


While  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  "one-shot"  projects, 
they  frequently  lead  to  dependency  on  state  or  federal 
funding,  rather  than  encouraging  local  groups  to  plan 
appropriate  long-term  interventions. 

The  "mini-HOME  trust"  concept  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  permanent  placement  of  HOME  funds  in  as  many  units  of 
local  government  or  other  qualified  sub-recipients  as 
possible,  thus  freeing  up  the  local  ingenuity,  energy  and 
drive  that  often  comes  from  knowing  that  capital 
resources  are  present,  reusable  and  enduring  in  the  local 
setting. 

The  "mini-HOME  trust"  concept  also  acknowledges  that  many 
of  the  smaller  units  of  local  government  do  not  have  the 
staff  depth  or  experience  needed  to  continuously  reweave 
their  way  through  the  complex  regulations,  contracts, 
etc.  between  the  participating  jurisdiction  and  HUD.  A 
mini-HOME  trust  would  assure  continuity  of  effort  as  long 
as  the  unit  of  local  government  spent  their  HOME  funds  on 
qualified  projects. 

Finally  the  "mini-HOME  trust"  concept  would  encourage 
local  units  of  government  ^nd  sub-recipients  to  find  ways 
to  stretch  their  funds.  Its  unlikely  that  state 
governments  would  award  HOME  funds  to  the  same  local 
governments  or  sub-recipients  year  after  year.  Thus 
these  organizations  would  seek  to  find  ways  to  leverage 
their  funds  by  lending  them,  selling  loans  on  secondary 
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markets,  using  the  funds  as  highly  leveraged  (10:1  tc 
15:1)  reserve  funds  or  mortgage  insurance  pool  premiums. 
Could  this  be  done  within  the  existing  statutory 
framework?  We  believe  it  could  be,  although  statutory 
changes  might  make  it  clearer. 

We  coined  the  term  "mini-HOME  Trust  Account"  as  a  way  of 
distinguishing  between  a  Fund  and  a  series  of  Accounts  of 
that  fund . 

The  Fund,  in  this  case  the  HOME  Investment  Trust 
Fund,  being  an  accounting  of  the  total  HOME 
allocation  provided  to  any  given  participating 
jurisdiction  —  in  a  sense,  the  ledger. 

The  Accounts,  that  we  referred  to  as  mini-HOME 
Trust  Accounts,  represent  component  parts  of  the 
overall  Fund.  The  Fund  would  be  a  consolidated 
bookkeeping  of  the  individual  accounts. 

The  statute  for  the  HOME  program  (Title  42,  Sectior 
12748)  requires  the  establishment  of  a  'HOME  investment 
trust  fund'  for  each  participating  jurisdiction,  and 
Section  12749(a)  requires  that:  "Any  repayment  of  funds 
drawn  from  a  jurisdiction's  HOME  Investment  Trust  Fund, 
and  any  repayment  of  interest  or  other  return  on  the 
investment  of  such  funds,  shall  be  deposited  in  such 
jurisdiction's  HOME  Investment  Trust  Fund  ..." 

The  statutory  requirement  for  such  a  HOME  Investment 
Trust  Fund  should  not  preclude  the  use  of  separate 
accounts  within  that  fund.  However,  HUD  regulations  and 
the  requirements  of  HUD's  'Cash  and  Management 
Information  System'  (C/MI  System)  make  that  optior 
impossible.  Further,  the  regulations  and  the  C/MI  Systen 
create  a  bias  toward  use  of  HOME  funds  for  grants,  as 
opposed  to  loans,  which  can  be  recovered  through 
repayment  and  then  re-used.  This  is  because  it  is  much 
simpler  for  a  sub-recipient  to  award  grants  and  simply 
keep  track  of  a  declining  balance  of  HOME  funds,  rather 
than  dealing  with  complex  loan  processes  and  incurring 
the  ongoing  cost  and  burden  of  tracking  loan  repayments. 

If  HOME  sub-recipients  were  able  to  retain  loan  payments, 
interest  earnings,  and/or  the  proceeds  of  sales  to  a 
secondary  market,  and  recycle  and  re-use  those  funds  for 
other  HOME-eligible  activities,  a  much  greater  incentive 
would  exist  to  provide  recoverable  loans  rather  thar 
grants.  This  would  mean  a  greater  amount  of  appropriated 
HOME  funds  would  remain  available  as  an  ongoing  community 
asset.  The  use  of  something  like  a  mini-HOME  Trust 
Account  is  one  simple  mechanism  to  accomplish  this. 
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Neighborhood  Reinvestment  supports  the  need  for  a  single 
HOME  Investment  Trust  Fund  for  each  participating 
jurisdiction,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  participating 
jurisdictions  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  HOME 
funds  are  used  in  accordance  with  program  requirements, 
and  are  ultimately  held  accountable  for  all  HOME-funded 
activities  carried  out  by  Community  Housing  Development 
Organizations  (CHDOs)  and  sub-recipients. 

We  suggest  that  participating  jurisdictions  be  permitted 
to  authorize  sub-recipients  to  establish  something  like 
a  mini-HOME  Trust  Accounts  for  funds  awarded  to  the  sub- 
recipient,  with  each  such  HOME-account  simply  being  a 
component  of  the  participating  jurisdiction's  HOME 
Investment  Trust  Fund.  To  clarify,  we  are  not  advocating 
that  participating  jurisdiction's  be  required  to  use  such 
a  mechanism  to  award  funds  to  sub-recipients;  just  that 
they  be  permitted  to  utilize  such  an  approach  in 
instances  where  they  deem  it  appropriate. 

This  approach  is  totally  consistent  with  the  strategy 
utilized  in  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program,  which  allows  a  jurisdiction  to  provide  funds  to 
a  sub-recipient  for  their  use  in  carrying  out  agreed-upon 
activities,  and  permits  the  jurisdiction  to  allow  the 
sub-recipient  to  retain  program  income  for  specified 
eligible  activities  subject  to  the  terms  of  a  written 
agreement  between  the  jurisdiction  and  the  sub-recipient. 


77-676  O  -  94  -  6 
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QUESTION:  Your  budget  requests  $6.65  million  for  equity  capital  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  Do  you  think  this  amount  is  sufficient 
to  meet  your . current  demand? 

ANSWER:  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  request  $6.65  million  in  a 
year  in  which  the  budget  is  very  tight.  Equity  grants 
are  unique  tools  which  enable  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  to  respond  to  opportunities  for  acquisition 
or  rehabilitation  of  key  problem  properties  in  the 
community  in  a  timely  manner.  Equity  funds  can  be  used 
flexibly  to  serve  as  a  risk  reserve  pool  for  a  private 
capital  lending  effort,  or  to  purchase  private  mortgage 
insurance  on  a  pool  of  loans  or  hypothecated  for  a 
financial  institution's  loan. 


In  preparation  for  our  submission  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  we  carefully  examined  the  balance 
between  demand  and  our  ability  to  effectively  account 
for,  monitor  and  provide  technical  services  additional 
equity  funds.  In  the  end,  we  submitted  a  request  of 
$15.8  million. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY  CONGRESSMAN  CHAPMAN 

QUESTION:  For  the  past  years,  I  have  encouraged  NRC  to  look  for 
ways  to  help  rural  areas,  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
your  response  to  Paris,  Texas'  request  for  a  NRC 
"assessment."  I  understand  that  your  work  there  has  not 
led  to  a  formal  NeighborWorks®  organization  yet;  however, 
you  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  your  assessment  has 
done  for  that  community. 

Using  the  information  provided  by  your  assessment, 
community  leaders  and  city  officials  in  Paris  1)  held  a 
seminar  on  their  housing  situation,  2)  created  a  task 
force  on  housing,  and  3)  are  currently  organizing  a 
nonprofit  called  "Homes  for  Paris." 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  let  you  know  that  your  work  has 
resulted  in  action  in  this  area.  I  hope  your  Texas  staff 
will  continue  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  Paris 
efforts. 


ANSWER:  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  appreciates  the  feedback 
regarding  the  Corporation's  efforts  in  Paris,  Texas.  The 
Corporation's  District  Director  and  field  staff  will 
continue  to  be  available  to  respond  to  requests  for 
assistance. 
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QUESTION:  Please  outline  the  assistance  you  will  provide  to  the 
newly  created  "Rural  Alliance"  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
network.   What  is  the  scope  of  this  alliance? 


ANSWER:  The  NeighborWorks®  Rural  Alliance  currently  encompasses 
13  of  our  NeighborWorks®  network  members  who  have  a 
significant  rural  constituency.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  has  provided  staff  support  to  this  emerging 
group  for  the  last  year,  with  the  District  Director  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas  serving  as  primary  liaison.  In  the 
early  stages  of  formation,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
committed  a  small  grant  to  the  NeighborWorks®  Rural 
Alliance  for  testing  the  feasibility  of  attracting  new 
resources  to  the  rural  communities  served  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
also  worked  closely  with  Rural  Alliance  members  to 
identify  common  interests  and  challenges  as  well  as 
focusing  on  the  more  promising  areas  for  collaboration. 

The  Corporation's  Training  Department  has  played  a  key 
role  in  designing  curricula  and  course  work  at  the 
Training  Institutes  in  response  to  the  needs  and  requests 
from  the  NeighborWorks®  Rural  Alliance  and  other  rural 
organizations  outside  the  NeighborWorks®  network. 

In  FY  1994  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  provide  two 
special  grants  to  the  Rural  Alliance,  in  addition  to  the 
individual  awards  made  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  at 
the  District  level.  One  of  these  special  grants,  for 
$2  5,000  will  be  targeted  to  support  travel  and  training 
needs  of  NeighborWorks®  Rural  Alliance  members.  Each 
NeighborWorks®  organization  involved  will  also  contribute 
$500  to  this  fund.  The  second  grant  for  $200,000,  will 
provide  capital  to  establish  a  revolving  loan  fund  which 
may  be  drawn  on  by  members  of  the  Rural  Alliance. 

In  identifying  common  obstacles  faced  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  Rural  Alliance  members,  the  lack  of 
readily  accessible,  up-front  dollars  to  begin  projects 
was  the  most  cited  stumbling  block.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  capital  grant,  which  will  be  administered 
by  the  Rutland  West,  Vermont,  NHS,  can  be  used  for  pre- 
development  costs  such  as  legal  fees  and  environmental 
studies,  and  can  provide  bridge  financing  until  other 
funding  commitments  are  released. 

The  Corporation  and  the  NeighborWorks®  Rural  Alliance 
members  are  very  optimistic  that  this  fund  will  be 
attractive  to  philanthropic  sources  with  rural  interests, 
and  we  expect  these  dollars  to  grow  over  time. 
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QUESTION:  I  have  spoken  to  NRC  for  several  years  about  the  need  to 
reach  out  more  to  rural  areas,  and  we  have  discussed  the 
difficulty  of  doing  this  due  to  the  lack  of  resources  in 
rural  communities.  Dimmit  County  in  Texas  is  one  of  the 
NRC  examples  for  a  successful  NeighborWorks®  program  in 
a  rural  area.  Have  you  ever  examined  an  exchange  or 
partnership  type  relationship  between  and  existing  rural 
NeighborWorks®  program  and  a  rural  area  trying  to  come  up 
with  the  necessary  resources  to  start  a  program?  At  a 
minimum,  your  support  for  encouraging  a  dialogue  between 
existing  organizations  and  prospective  ones  may  help 
prospective  communities  be  more  successful  at  organizing. 

ANSWER:  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  commonly  ask  existing 
NeighborWorks®  network  leadership  to  assist  during  the 
development  stages  of  new  organizations.  For  example, 
staff  and  Board  members  from  rural  Vermont  travelled  to 
West  Virginia  in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  CommunityWorks  organization  based  in  Elkins,  West 
Virginia. 

Your  suggestion  is  to  make  this  kind  of  assistance 
available  to  rural  areas  at  an  even  earlier  stage  -  when 
they  are  just  beginning  to  try  to  figure  out  how  they 
might  start  a  program.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  thinks 
this  is  a  sensible,  useful  idea  -  particularly  in  light 
of  the  scant  nonprofit  infrastructure  that  characterizes 
most  rural  areas.  Clearly,  the  Corporation's  resources, 
and  those  of  our  rural  NeighborWorks®  members  are 
limited,  but  within  reasonable  constraints.  This  is  the 
kind  of  request  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  the  rural 
practitioners  would  hope  to  respond  to. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is 
working  with  a  number  of  existing  national  organizations 
which  are  particularly  focused  on  serving  rural 
constituencies.  The  Corporation's  colleagues,  like  the 
Housing  Assistance  Council,  are  working  equally  hard  on 
resolving  issues  facing  rural  communities. 
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QUESTION:  What  has  been  the  response  to  the  pension  plan  developed 
for  the  non-profit  community?  Do  you  have  data  at  this 
time  to  measure  the  impact  it  is  having  on  your 
employees? 

ANSWER:  Since  initiating  the  pension  plan  last  summer,  29 
community  development  nonprofits  have  joined  the 
Community  Development  Retirement  Program.  This  exceeds 
projections  of  the  benefits  consultant. 

The  National  Employees  Benefits  Consortium,  made  up  of 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  six  other  national 
nonprofits,  is  aggressively  using  conferences  and 
training  institutes  to  introduce  this  new  benefit  to  the 
community  development  field.  As  a  result,  in  addition  to 
those  already  signed  up,  41  more  organizations  are  in  the 
process  of  actively  considering  the  retirement  program, 
and  over  250  other  organizations  have  made  inquiries. 
This  very  positive  response  reinforces  the  importance  of 
this  service. 

While  it  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  measure  the 
impact  on  employee  morale,  performance  and  increased 
tenure,  the  survey  of  300  organizations  as  part  of  the 
development  of  the  retirement  program  showed  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  availability  of  a  retirement 
program  and  improved  tenure  and  morale.  Currently,  less 
than  3  0  percent  of  NeighborWorks®  and  other  community- 
based  development  organizations  offer  a  retirement 
program. 
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QUESTION:  I  understand  you  have  just  completed  your  orientation  on 
the  NRC  National  and  Community  Service  Demonstration 
program.  What  is  the  current  status  of  this,  and  what 
has  been  the  response  in  terms  of  interest  in  the  program 
by  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations? 

Please  outline  for  us  your  relationship  with  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service.  Does 
your  focus  on  this  activity  overlap  with  the  role  of  the 
Corporation? 

ANSWER:  The  CommunityCorps  demonstration  project,  which  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  low-income 
and  minority  youth  and  young  people  working  directly  on 
rebuilding  their  communities,  and  introduce  a  new 
generation  to  possible  career  options  in  the  community 
development  field,  has  spent  less  than  $4,000  as  of  March 
1,  1994. 

A  total  of  $340,000  is  expected  to  be  spent  in  FY  1994. 
Costs  will  include  $250,000  in  grants  to  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  to  pay  for  stipends,  educational  awards  and 
benefits  for  the  community  service  participants; 
approximately  $30,000  for  training  grants  and  expenses 
related  to  training  service  participants;  and  $60,000  in 
salaries,  benefits,  professional  services  and  preparation 
of  materials  for  the  CommunityCorps  project. 

Grant  commitments  will  be  made  in  early  summer  and 
disbursed  before  fiscal  year  end.  In  FY  1995,  the 
balance  of  the  $500,000  appropriation  will  be  spent  on 
grants,  training  and  staffing  and  direct  operating 
expenses. 

The  NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps  demonstration  has 
gotten  off  to  an  exciting  start.  Over  35  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  have  expressed  interest  in  the  program,  and 
over  25  affiliates  and  other  interested  groups  were 
represented  at  an  orientation  session  on  the 
NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps  held  at  the  Corporation's 
Training  Institute  February  23  and  24  in  Atlanta. 

Application  packets  and  program  guidelines  have  been 
distributed,  and  applications  are  due  March  23.  The 
eight  to  ten  selected  organizations  will  be  notified  by 
May,  and  community  service  interns  are  expected  to  begin 
a  full  year  of  service  in  the  community  by  late  June. 
There  will  be  three  training  and  career  education 
opportunities  for  participants  beginning  with  an 
orientation  in  July. 
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The  dual  goals  of  ConununityCorps  include  providing  a  year 
long  employment  opportunity  for  selected  young  people  to 
participate  directly  on  improving  their  communities,  and 
learning  about  careers  in  community  development  and 
related  fields. 

It  is  expected  that  each  participant  will  be  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  lending  outreach  and  organizing,  housing  and 
homeownership  counselling  and  related  positions. 
Following  this  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  variety  of 
capacities,  the  participant  would  choose  an  area  and 
project  to  focus  on  for  the  balance  for  the  year. 

We  expect  that  over  half  the  community  service  interns 
will  be  directly  involved  in  homeownership  efforts  with 
the  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Homeownership  projects 
include  pre-purchase  counselling,  purchase  financing  and 
rehab  planning,  housing  rehab  management  and  post- 
purchase  training  and  assistance.  The  community  service 
interns  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  all  phases  of 
neighborhood  development  work  through  hands-on 
experience. 

Depending  on  the  individual's  interest,  some  may 
concentrate  in: 

•  homeownership; 

•  lending; 

•  construction/rehab;  or 

•  other  elements  of  neighborhood  development  work. 

We  believe  this  track  will  provide  community  service 
interns  with  a  broad  career  perspective  and  the 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  potential  career  paths  that 
are  of  highest  interest  to  them. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  working  on  the 
CommunityCorps  demonstration  have  developed  positive 
working  relationships  with  the  staff  of  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  sees  this  demonstration  as  an 
opportunity  to  focus  on  a  very  narrow  and  important  goal 
for  national  service  -  how  to  get  young  people  who  live 
in  distressed,  poor  and  primarily  minority  areas  involved 
in  their  communities. 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  CommunityCorps  demonstration 
will  be  helpful  to  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and 
other  community-based  development  groups  in  learning  how 
to  fully  utilize  the  National  and  Community  Service  to 
rebuild  communities  and  offer  new  hope  and  opportunities 
to  young  people  and  other  low  income  Americans. 
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QUESTION  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN  KAPTUR 

QUESTION:  Have  you  become  any  more  involved  in  the  Administration's 
community  development  bank  proposal  since  last  year? 

ANSWER:  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  has  not  been  involved  in 
the  Community  Development  Financial  Institutions 
discussion  other  than  to  provide  some  information  on  the 
NeighborWorks®  network.  However,  several  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Board  members  have  been  involved  in 
conceptualizing  the  proposed  legislation. 
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QUESTION:  Have  any  of  the  national  service  demonstration  funds  been 
used  yet  in  FY94?  How  involved  will  participants  be  in 
the  actual  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  setting  up  of 
financial  services  in  neighborhoods? 

ANSWER:  The  CommunityCorps  demonstration  project,  which  will 
offer  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  low-income 
and  minority  youth  and  young  people  working  directly  on 
rebuilding  their  communities,  and  introduce  a  new 
generation  to  possible  career  options  in  the  community 
development  field,  has  spent  less  than  $4,000  as  of  March 
1,  1994. 

Expenses  for  the  CommunityCorps  demonstration  project 
include  salary,  benefits  and  travel  for  the  Project 
Coordinator  and  preparation  of  materials  for  orientation 
sessions  for  NeighborWorks®  organizations  interested  in 
applying  for  CommunityCorps  grants.  A  total  of  $340,000 
is  expected  to  be  spent  in  FY  1994.  Costs  will  include 
$250,000  in  grants  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  pay 
for  stipends,  educational  awards  and  benefits  for  the 
community  service  participants;  approximately  $30,000  for 
training  grants  and  expenses  related  to  training  service 
participants;  and  $60,000  in  salaries,  benefits, 
professional  services  and  operating  expenses  for  the 
CommunityCorps  project. 

Grant  commitments  will  be  made  in  early  summer  and 
disbursed  before  fiscal  year  end.  In  FY  1995,  the 
balance  of  the  $500,000  appropriation  will  be  spent  on 
grants,  training  and  staffing  and  direct  operating 
expenses. 

The  NeighborWorks*  CommunityCorps  demonstration  has 
gotten  off  to  an  exciting  start.  Over  35  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  have  expressed  interest  in  the  program,  and 
over  25  affiliates  and  other  interested  groups  were 
represented  at  an  orientation  session  on  the 
NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps  held  at  the  Corporation's 
Training  Institute  February  23  and  24  in  Atlanta. 

Application  packets  and  program  guidelines  have  been 
distributed,  and  applications  are  due  March  23.  Selected 
organizations  will  be  notified  by  May,  and  community 
service  interns  are  expected  to  begin  a  full  year  of 
service  in  the  community  by  late  June.  There  will  be 
three  training  and  career  education  opportunities  for 
participants  beginning  with  an  orientation  in  July. 

The  dual  goals  of  CommunityCorps  include  providing  a  year 
long  employment  opportunity  for  selected  young  people  to 
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participate  directly  on  improving  their  communities,  and 
learning  about  careers  in  community  development  and 
related  fields. 

It  is  expected  that  each  participant  will  be  exposed  to 
a  variety  of  lending  outreach  and  organizing,  housing  and 
homeownership  counselling  and  related  positions. 
Following  this  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  variety  of 
capacities,  the  participant  would  choose  an  area  and 
project  to  focus  on  for  the  balance  for  the  year. 

We  expect  that  over  half  the  community  service  interns 
will  be  directly  involved  in  homeownership  efforts  with 
the  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Homeownership  projects 
include  pre-purchase  counselling,  purchase  financing  and 
rehab  planning,  housing  rehab  management  and  post- 
purchase  training  and  assistance.  The  community  service 
interns  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  all  phases  of 
neighborhood  development  work  through  hands-on 
experience. 

Depending  on  the  individual's  interest,  some  may 
concentrate  in: 

•  homeownership; 

•  lending; 

•  construction/rehab;  or 

•  other  elements  of  neighborhood  development  work. 

We  believe  this  track  will  provide  community  service 
interns  with  a  broad  career  perspective  and  the 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  potential  career  paths  that 
are  of  highest  interest  to  them. 
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QUESTION:  How   often   do 
organizations? 


you   monitor   your   NeighborWorks® 


ANSWER:  Every  20-3  0  months,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  conducts 
intensive  on-site  program  reviews  to  measure  how 
effectively  affiliated  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
maintain  their  management,  production  and  reporting 
systems.  This  results  in  an  extensive  report  that  points 
out  critical  deficiencies  that  must  be  corrected  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  affiliate  in  order  to  remain  in  good 
standing  with  the  Corporation,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
improvements . 

In  addition,  quarterly,  the  Corporation  risk  ranks  each 
NeighborWorks®  organization  based  on  input  from  various 
sources  throughout  the  Corporation  and  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  of  America. 

The  system  includes  a  review  of  annual  audited  financial 
statements  and  0MB  Circular  A-133  reports,  analysis  of 
quarterly  programmatic  activity  reports  and  annual 
programmatic  activity  surveys,  and  regular  monitoring  of 
program  activities  by  our  field  staff.  When  critical 
deficiencies  are  noted,  a  corrective  action  plan  is 
requested.  Field  staff  then  follows  up  on  implementation 
of  the  plan. 

Corporate  officers  and  directors  are  kept  informed  of  the 
status  of  each  organization  through  quarterly  reports 
prepared  by  our  internal  Risk  Analysis  Committee.  This 
committee,  composed  of  senior  managers  of  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America,  meets  quarterly  to  evaluate,  rank,  and  make 
strategic  recommendations  for  individual  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the 
process  and  the  tools  used  can  be  found  at  Tab  N  of  the 
FY  1995  Budget  Justification. 
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IHTROOnCTIOH 

HEIGHBORHOOD  REZMVESTMENT  CORPORATIOH 

AHD 

THE  NEIGHBORWORKS*  HETWORK:  TRANSFORMING  AMERICA'S  COMMUNITIES 


"BIAS  LINGERS  25  YEARS  AFTER  HOUSING  ACT"  (Chicago  Sun-Times, 
7/7/93) 

"SURVEY  OF  SCHOOLS  FINDS  'EPIDEMIC  OF  VIOLENCE'"  (Washington  Post, 
1/6/94) 

THE  PAUPERiaATIOM  OF  THE  U.S.  MIDDLE  CLASS  (Random  House,  1993) 

"NEW  YEAR'S  OUTLOOK  GRIM  FOR  MIDWEST  FLOOD  VICTIMS"  (Los  Angeles 
Times,  12/19/93) 

"1993:  MORTGAGES  WENT  DOWN,  HOMELESSNESS  DIDN'T"  (Washington  Times, 
12/31/93) 

"MINORITIES  LAG  IN  HOME  OWNERSHIP"  (Houston  Chronicle,  6/22/93) 


Pick  up  any  newspaper  or  magazine  any  day  of  the  week.  Flip  on  the 
television  and  listen  to  the  top  news  reports.  Increasing 
homelessness,  decreasing  middle  class,  lack  of  affordable  housing, 
soaring  crime — these  statistics  are  chronicling  increased 
instability  infecting  the  heart  of  American  communities. 

However,  for  every  series  of  negative  news  stories,  there  is  a 
countering  tale  of  triumph.   Take  for  example: 

Families  like  the  Grants  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  who  were 
finally  able  to  buy  a  home  after  many  years  of  renting 
with  help  from  the  Savanneih  Neighborhood  Housing  Service. 
Janie  Gremt,  a  mother  of  grown  children,  and  her  mother 
(now  in  her  eighties)  now  pay  the  seune  per  month  to  own 
as  they  did  to  rent.  Says  Janie  Grant,  "We've  got  peace 
and  quiet  and  happiness."  Or, 

Wayne  Garcia,  a  17  year-old  resident  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
already  supporting  a  feunily  when  he  began  having  trouble 
in  school.  Then  he  joined  Salt  Lake  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services'  YouthWorks  program,  which  targets  at-risk  youth 
and  involves  them  in  rebuilding  their  neighborhoods . 
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Wayne  developed  into  an  exemplary  worker  who  guided  and 
mentored  oUier  youth  as  a  peer  leader — all  while 
continuing  in  school,  a  condition  for  participating  in 
the  YouthWorks  progreun.  Because  of  his  involvement  in 
the  program,  he  improved  his  school  attendance,  his  grade 
point  average,  and  kept  out  of  other  kinds  of  trouble. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  mission  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
American  success  stories  by  revitalizing  America's  communities. 

The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  was  created  by 
Congress  "to  promote  reinvestment  in  older  neighborhoods  by 
local  financial  institutions  working  cooperatively  with 
community  people  and  local  government. . .relying  largely  on 
local  initiative  for  the  specific  design  of  local  programs." 
[P.L.  95-557,  Section  602(b)] 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  committed  to  renewing  America's 
communities.  Years  ago.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  recognized  that 
the  key  to  achievement  was  realizing  all  people,  when  provided  with 
opportunity,  have  the  ability  to  secure  their  dreams — regardless  of 
where  they  live,  their  income  levels  or  their  ethnic  background. 
And  the  Corporation  further  recognized  that  only  by  working 
together  as  partners  can  the  door  to  success  be  unlocked.  Thus, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  actively  encourages  individuals  to 
transform  their  communities  through  the  creation  and  strengthening 
of  local  resident-based  organizations. 

These  locally  incorporated,  staffed  and  directed  organizations 
typically  approach  renewal  by  improvement  of  housing.  With  a 
stable  platform,  families  transform  their  communities. 

Referred  to  collectively  as  the  NeighborWorks®  network,  these 
organizations,  have  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  private  and  public 
funding  streams  with  which  to  implement  local  strategies  to 
revitalize  undeserved  and  distressed  communities  across  the  nation. 

NeighborWorks*  organizations  are  resident-led  partnerships 
involving  the  private  and  public  sectors.  They  energize  individuals 
and  families,  generate  hope  in  distressed  areas,  and  transform 
lives  block  by  block,  neighborhood  by  neighborhood.  The 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  accomplishes  this  by: 

•  encouraging  collaborative  approaches  to  community 
renewal; 

•  establishing  and  supporting  long-term,  resident-led 
partnership  organizations  which  help  people  and 
institutions  invest  in  their  homes  and  communities; 

•  facilitating  and  expanding  housing  investment  and  lending 
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strategies  using  private-sector  mechanisms  to  address 
credit  needs  of  lower-  to  moderate- income  people,  and 
reducing  discriminatory  barriers; 

•  seeking  and  tailoring  innovative  solutions  to  long- 
standing urban  and  rtiral  development  issues  to  fit  local 
commvmity  needs; 

•  supporting  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  lending  to 
unbankable  families  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
secondary  market  for  non-conventional  loans  operated  by. 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America;  and 

•  providing  training  and  materials  for  anyone  involved  in 
restoring  distressed  communities. 

The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  and  the  NeighborWorks® 
network  are  rejuvenating  communities  across  the  United  States 
through  lending  and  affordable  housing  development,  grass-roots 
leadership  development  and  coordinated  access  to  community 
services . 

This  interrelated  arrangement,  comprised  of  177  organizations, 
routed  $210  million  in  investments  to  households  in  NeighborWorks® 
neighborhoods,  created  and/or  rehabilitated  6,600  affordable 
housing  vinits,  and  provided  services  in  the  areas  of  community 
relations,  youth  employment,  lead  poison  prevention,  and 
business/merchant  organizing  among  other  neighborhood  activities, 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  In  addition  to  providing  practical  solutions, 
these  efforts,  though  difficult  to  quantify,  also  inspire  hope, 
instill  self-confidence  and  foster  pride  within  individuals  and 
within  their  communities. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REIMVBSTMEMT  CORPORATION 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  chartered  by  Congress  in 
1978,  guides  an  inter-connected  system  (see  next  page)  of 
community-based  institutions  linked  by  a  secondary  market  to 
revitalize  lower-  to  moderate- income  communities  spanning  the 
United  States.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  guiding  principles  are: 
(1)  creation  and  support  of  vital,  resident-led  partnerships;  (2) 
solid  backing  of  the  private  sector;  (3)  collaborative  community 
renewal;  and  (4)  quality  training  and  technical  assistance. 

Creation  and  Support  of  Resident-Led  Partnerships 

The  creation  and  support  of  vital,  resident-led  partnerships 
encourages  individual  participation,  capitalizes  on  existing 
capabilities  and  ensures  tailored  tools  and  techniques  for 
addressing  situations  unique  to  each  area.  These  partnerships  are 
comprised  of  paurticipants  from  the  community,  private  sector 
(usually  insurance  and  financial)  industries  and  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  ,        ^ 

Solid  Backing  From  the  Private  Sector 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  believes  that  renewing  communities 
depends  on  access  to  safe,  affordable  housing.  Furthermore,  the 
Corporation  maintains  that  responsible  individuals  should  not  be 
hindered  in  achieving  access  to  safe,  affordable  homes  because  of 
economic  or  racial  prejudice.  To  support  this  premise. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  worked  extensively  to  devise  methods 
to  utilize  amd  invest  public  and  private  funds.  Additionally, 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  which  administers  the 
Corporation's  secondary  loan  market,  works  for  both  the 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  private  sector  lending  communities • 
by  providing  products  promoting  local  conventional  and  non- 
conventional  lending  and  access  to  credit  to  all  responsible 
borrowers . 

Collaborative  Community  Renewal 

The  ideal  approach  to  community  renewal  includes  both  the  provision 
of  affordable  housing  for  the  residents,  and  the  improvement  of 
positive  educational  amd  employment  opportunities,  attractive  and 
safe  recreational  facilities  and  a  sovind  public  infrastructure  in 
a  mixed-income  setting.  However,  a  comprehensive  vision  of 
neighborhood  revitalization  does  not  necessarily  mean  each 
NeighborWorks*  organization  can  afford  to  tackle  all  relevant 
issues,  or  should.  Each  NeighborWorks*  organization  is  encouraged 
to  address  the  most  critical  issues,  collaborate  with  other 
institutions  tackling  other  concerhs  and  advocate  solutions  to 
deteriorating  conditions  that  other  institutions  are  not 
confronting.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  works  closely  with  each 
community  to  determine  which  mix  would  best  fit  their  needs. 
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Quality  Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  Corporation's  highly  trained  professional  staff,  with 
disciplines  ranging  from  lender  to  organizational  development 
expert,  have  worked  extensively  to  develop  enterprising  solutions 
for  each  particular  community  being  served.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  recognizes  that  what  functions  in  Duluth  may  not  apply 
to  Los  Angeles;  and  what  works  in  Savannah  may  not  serve  Fairbanks. 
The  Corporation  sponsors  Training  Institutes  open  to  volunteer 
board  members  and  staff  of  any  organization  dedicated  to  renewing 
distressed  communities. 

In  order  to  advance  the  above-mentioned  principles,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  assists  the  NeighborWorks®  network  in  applying  the 
following  essential  methods: 

•  lending  to  existing  and  potential  home  owners  who  are  not 
eligible  for  conventional  or  government-sponsored  lending 
programs ; 

•  rehabilitating  existing  housing  stock  for  current  home 
owners  and  building  new  homes  when  appropriate; 

•  producing  and  managing  affordable  mutual  housing  and 
rental  \inits; 

•  improving  commercial  properties  and  commercial  districts 
which-  often  results  in  creation  of  employment 
opportunities ;  and 

•  collaborating  with  various  organizations  to  attract 
investments  into  the  communities,  including,  cooperating 
with  crime- fighting  enforcement  agencies,  uniting  with 
community  educational  and  other  public  institutions,  and 
working  to  fill  in  social  service  and  recreational  gaps 
with  existing  non-profit  organizations. 

EKVIROMMEIIT 

As  exemplified  by  the  headlines,  many  neighborhoods  and  communities 
have  become  danger  zones — where  walking  to  school  from  home  could 
be  hazardous  to  one's  health — while  other  areas  are  losing  their 
ability  to  attract  and  maintain  residents.  Both  types  of 
communities  are  already  considered,  or  are  on  the  road  to  becoming, 
undesirable  places  to  live.  There  are  several  contributing  factors. 
Elements  include  older  housing  stock,  lack  of  affordable  housing, 
disparate  income  levels,  persistent  stereotypes  promoting  prejudice 
against  different  races,  disparities  in  funding  public  education 
and  infrastructure,  rising  crime  rates  and  disinvestment  in 
communities  by  local  government,  schools,  churches,  grocery  stores 
and  banks.  These  components  combine  to  accelerate  pressures  on 
already  distressed  neighborhoods. 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  communities  described  above  ar 
found  In  Anywhere,  USA.  They  arfe  not  strictly  comprised  o 
severely  distressed  inner-city  neighborhoods,  or  the  half-forgotte 
locales  of  rural  America.  These  locations  are  frequently  mentione 
in  connection  with  the  decline  of  the  nation's  living  standard 
because  the  ravages  of  crime  and  disinvestment  are  seen  in  thes 
areas  first.  However,  people  realize  that  the  deterioration  of  ou 
communities  includes  what  were  once  considered  safe  havens,  lik 
the  suburbs  and  small  towns,  as  well.  For  this  reason 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  together  with  local  partners,  work 
across  a  broad  spectr\im  to  renew  .the  United  States'  communities  an 
bring  hope  to  people  everywhere.  Communities  range  from  rural  Ne 
Mexico  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  core  urban  areas  such  as  Detroit 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

Specific  social,  economic  and  institutional  considerations  heavil 
influence  the  Corporation's  initial  strategies  when  fostering 
resident-led  organization;  and  later,  when  assisting  th 
organization  expand  its  services,  meet  financial  needs  and  evaluat 
results.  Significant  factors  related  to  neighborhood  revitalizatio 
include: 

•  Home  Ownership  Rates:   In  1990,  the  rate  of  home 
ownership  in  core  urban  areas  was  49%;  the  national  rat 
was  64%. 

•  ZncoB*  Distribution:  During  the  1980s,  the  gap  in  incom 
distribution  widened,  particularly  affecting  minority 
communities.  According  to-  1990  census  data,  more  tha 
40%  of  Americans  fall  into  the  low-  to  moderate-incom 
range.  Additionally,  there  is  little  evidence  o 
improved  education  and/or  employment  opportunities  fo 
youth  (especially  minorities) . 

•  Home  Purchase  Prices:  The  national  median  purchase  pric 
of  homes  increased  from  $43,000  in  1976  to  $141,000  i 
1992;  a  228%  increase,  while  median  family  incom 
increased  from  $14,900  to  $36,800  during  the  same  perio 
(a  148%  increase) . 

--•.  Interest  Rates:  Long-term  rates,  6%  at  the  end  o 
January,  are  expected  to  remain  stable  into  FY  1995 
These  combined  with  the  draft  Community  Reinvestment  Ac 
regulations,  and  a  steadily  rising  economy  set  a  mos 
favorable  stage. 

•  Affordability:  Despite  the  recent  drop  in  interes 
rates,  affordability  for  lower-income  families  ha 
remained  a  great  concern.  In  the  nation's  4  4  larges 
cities,  75%  of  lower-income  families  are  paying  more  tha 
30%  of  their  income  for  rent,  while  less  than  33%  ar 
receiving  housing  subsidies.  For  many  lower-incom 
fcunilies,  30%  of  their  total  income  for  housing  i 
unaffordable,  given  the  costs  of  health  and  child  care 
food,  transportation  and  other  necessities. 
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KEY  ARBAB   OV   FOCUS  70K  FY  1995 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  is  dedicated  to  revitalizing 
our  nation's  communities,  however  the  Corporation  has  access  to 
very  limited  resources.  The  core  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
strategy  includes  promotion  of  long-term  solutions  consisting  of 
creating  and  strengthening  resident-based,  private  and  public 
partnerships,  expanding  access  to  credit,  and  providing  training 
amd  information  in  community  and  economic  development. 

Expanding  Access  to  Credit 

Providing  expanded  access  to  credit  is  a  critical  activity  of 
NeighborWorks*  programs.  Unless  the  poorest,  responsible  family, 
and  the  most  deteriorated  structure  in  a  neighborhood  can  be 
addressed,  the  confidence  level  of  all  investors  (i.e.  homeowners, 
potential  homeowners,  lenders,  renters,  city  government,  insurers, 
business  people  and  adjacent  neighborhoods)  will  flag.  Thus,  one 
key  tool  is  the  creation  of  local  revolving  loan  funds  from  which 
all  responsible  households  may  borrow. 

The  revolving  loan  funds  include  moneys  from  Community  Development 
Block  Grants,  city  and  state  governments,  foundations  and 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Loans  made  through  these  revolving  loan 
funds  are  eligible  for  purchase  by  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
American  (NHSA) .  These  loan  sales  expand  the  ability  of  local 
programs  to  lend  to  those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  access  to 
credit.  Key  to  these  f\inds  is  locally  controlled,  flexible  equity 
built  up  through  progreun  operations  or  from  foundations,  various 
businesses  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  grants. 

Furthermore,  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  act  resourcefully  to 
leverage  their  precious  capital.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  $137  million  was  leveraged  by  the  FY  1992,  $5  million  equity 
capital  appropriation  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  made  available  to 
the  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Similar  results  are  expected  from 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994,  $3  million  equity  capital  appropriation.  For 
example,  a  grant  of  $0.5  million  to  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
of  America  is  likely  to  result  in  $5  million  in  multi-family  loans 
made  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations. 

During  the  past  several  years,  many  financial  institutions  working 
closely  with  one  or  more  NeighborWorks*  organizations  have 
established  special  lending  pools  to  expand  the  availability  of 
credit.  Some  work  directly  with  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America  to  expand  first  mortgage  availability.  Many  financial 
institutions  have  created  their  own  in-house  operations,  and 
utilize  the  NeighborWorks*  network  to  market  their  products  and 
conduct  preliminary  counseling  and  underwriting.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  rapid  expansion  of  local  lending  by  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  and  loan  purchases  by  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
of  America.  Local  lending  from  revolving  loan  funds  for  completed 
projects  grew  from  $22.6  million  in  1991  to  $26.1  million  in  1993; 
a  15%  increase.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  nearly 
doubled  its  loan  purchase  and  loan  origination  operation  during 
this  period,  resulting  in  a  total  of  $29  million  in  activity  in 
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1993. 

Moreover,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  has  develop< 
new  lending  programs  to  further  leverage  obtainable  funds.  A  maji 
challenge  during  FY  1995  will  be  to  foster  the  growth  < 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  so  that  it  can  meet  tJ 
rapidly  expanding  needs  of  the  NeighborWorks*  network  (see  sectii 
on  NHSA  for  more  details) . 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  work  to  raise  equity  fi 
the  NeighborWorksO  network  from  various  foundations  and  othi 
organizations,  and  will  assist  in  the  creation  of  local  lendi: 
pools  to  increase  home  ownership  lending.  This  activity  will  : 
balanced  with  training  and  technical  assistance  designed  to  egu 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  raise  funds  for  operating  cos 
such  as  loan  originators. 

NeighborWorkso  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership 

A  positive  outgrowth  derived  from  years  of  experience  and  the  li 
interest  environment  is  advancement  of  home  ownership  as  the  key 
healthy  commxinities.  For  lower-income  families  whose  wages  havi 
at  best,  remained  indexed  to  cost  increases,  the  ability  to  becoi 
a  home  owner  is  equivalent  to  exercising  greater  control  over  the 
environment.  A  healthy  neighborhood  is  built  out  of  households  w] 
envision  remaining  in  the  community  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
advance  this  objective.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  launched  tl 
NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  in  Jiine  1993. 

The  goals  of  the  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  are  t( 

•  Create  10,000  new  low-  to  moderate-  income  homeowners  : 
the  network's  150  cities  and  rural  areas  over  the  ne: 
five  years. 

'  -f 

•  Coxinsel  more  than  75,000  potential  homeowners  throuc 
NeighborWorks*  network  HomeBuyers  Clubs." 

•  Enlist  lenders,  thrifts,  insurance  companies,  foundatioi 
and  corporations  as  national  and  regional  sponsors  i 
attract  $650,000,000  in  resources  to  accomplish  th: 
goal. 

•  Enlist  the  support  of  financial  institution: 
corporations  and  foundations  in  providing  flexible,  lo^ 
interest  financing  that  will  allow  new  homeowners  n< 
only  to  buy  affordable  homes  but  also  to  keep  them. 

•  Assist  each  new  homeowner  with  a  range  of  servic« 
including: 

-  homebuyer  education  and  counseling; 

-  loan  packaging;  and 

-  home  rehab  services. 
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By  FY  1995,  the  third  year  of .  the  Campaign,  we  anticipate  a 
possible  doubling  of  participation  by  local  programs,  extensive  use 
of  more  powerful  private-sector  tools  including  secondary  markets 
and  mortgage  insurance  partners  and  the  primary  lenders  (see  Tab 
DO). 

Creating  and  Strengtheniag  NeighborWorks*  Organizations 
Once  a  request  for  the  creation  of  a  new  NeighborWorks® 
organization  is  proposed — usually  by  various  neighborhood  groups, 
city  or  state  agencies,  businesses,  or  financial  institutions — the 
Corporation  will  assess  local  resources.  When  the  assessment  has 
been  completed.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  may  commit  to  develop  a 
new  partnership.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  development  process, 
the  NeighborWorks*  organization  becomes  an  autonomous,  stater 
chartered,  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  corporation. 

Often,  NeighborWorks*  organizations  will  continue  revitalization 
efforts  in  their  targeted  areas  until  an  organized  local  leadership 
capable  of  maintaining  and  monitoring  the  community's  progress  is 
established.  To  help  NeighborWorks*  organizations  overcome 
obstacles  and  to  enstire  success,  the  Corporation  provides  ongoing 
services  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance.  Technical  assistance 
is  critical  because  many  of  the  communities  served  are  in  fragile 
condition,  amd  moreover,  the  road  to  renewal  is  difficult  to 
maneuver.  Additionally,  a  majority  of  the  NWOs  are  very  small. 
For  example,  over  50%  have  annual  budgets  of  less  than  $158,000. 
The  neighborhood  must  achieve  a  signlf icaintly  sound  real  estate 
market,  and  exhibit  other  visible  improvements  before  the  services 
provided  by  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  can  be  directed  toward 
new  neighborhoods  (see  Programmatic  Activity  section  for  more 
details) . 

Training  and  laforaatioa 

During  FY  1993,  participation  in  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training 
Institutes  grew  to  2,202  people,  almost  one  third  of  whom  were  not 
associated  with  a  NeighborWorks*  organization.  Current  Training 
Institute  partners  are  comprised  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  (IREM) ,  Enterprise  Foundation,  Habitat  for  Humanity  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Additionally,  courses  are 
now  being  taught  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  first  widely 
distributed  training  materials  produced  include  a  three-volume  set 
on  lending. 

FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  continue  growing  to  meet 
increased  demzmd,  and  will  strengthen  concentration  on  training  for 
volunteer  boaurd  and  resident  leadership.  A  symposium  on  home 
ownership  lending  at  low- income  levels  is  planned,  as  well  as 
continued  publication  of  technical  manuals. 

To  help  organizations  achieve  stability,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
provides  a  wide  range  of  technical  assistance.  Corporation  staff 
works  directly  with  local  boards  and  staff  members  to  determine 
strategies,  prepare  proposals  and  submit  financial  packages.  These 
efforts  are  designed  to  preserve  the  affordable  housing  stock  and 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  organizations. 

Training  and  provision  of  information  will  be  a  critical  focus  to 
support  organizations  and  local  governments  seeking  to  capitalize 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
PERCENTILE  GROUPING  FOR  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
1992  ANNUAL  SURVEY 


#  OF 

$  OPERATING 

NEIGHBORWORKS 

QUART1UE 

EXPENSE  RANGE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

1st  Quartile 

14.082  to  105,885 

36 

2nd  Quartile 

106.000  to   156,958 

36 

1 
I 

3rcl  Quartile 

157,986  to  222,490 

36 

4th  Quartile 

227,900  to  3,419,873 

37 

1 

145 

1 

Median  Operating  Expense  =  $157,986 
Mean  Operating  Expense     =  $272,750 


Neighborhood  Reinvestement  Coqs. 
February  4,  1994 
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on  the  reduced  Interest  rate  environment,  increased  attention  to 
community  development  and  the  burgeoning  access  to  private  capital. 
Additionally,  the  growth  in  NeighborWorks*  organizations'  activity, 
as  witnessed  by  the  15%  increase  in  use  of  the  revolving  loan  funds 
from  FY  1991  to  FY  1993,  and  the  43%  increase  in  other  investment 
during  the  same  time  period,  creates  increased  demand  for  training. 

The  Training  Institutes,  offered  three  times  each  year,  have  grown 
to  over  400  participants  taking  40-plus  classes  during  the  five-day 
period.  Training  materials  are  now  available  year  round  in  print 
format,  continued  expansion  of  this  activity  has  come  through  an 
attendance  fee  paid  by  participants,  and  through  the  raising  of 
scholarship  dollars  for  those  organizations  most  in  need. 

To  supplement  basic  "nuts  and  bolts"  training,  the  Corporation  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  inform  the  community  development  network 
through  the  use  of  a  symposium  on  home  ownership  for  lower-income 
families,  regional  information  exchange  forvims,  publication  df 
materials  and  training  of  local  board  leadership  in  regional  and 
national  settings. 

atillziag  Computer  Technology 

In  order  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  resources,  and  to  serve  the 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  the  most  practical  manner. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  concentrating  on  upgrading  its 
computer  system. 

The  Corporation's  c\irrent  computer  system,  based  on  a  1983  mini 
computer  and  accounting  software  package,  has  almost  become  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Dxiring  FY  1994  and  FY  1995,  the 
Corporation  plans  installation  of  a  wide  area  network  to  accomplish 
three  objectives:  (1)  to  implement  fully  integrated  accounting 
software  to  handle  object  and  functional  reports;  (2)  improve 
access  by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  (and  eventually  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations')  to  the  Corporation's  information; 
and  (3)  reduce  administrative  burdens  by  reducing  paper. 
Implementation  of  a  new  computer  system  will  al'low  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  to  link  its  purchasing,  time  accounting,  accounts 
payable,  accounts  receivable  and  assets  management  records  through 
a  single  data  entry  method.  Manuals,  publications  and  other 
documents  will  be  available  to  all  units  electronically,  and  an  e- 
mail  system  will  be  established  to  improve  internal  communications. 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  contracted  with  consultants 
to  review  the  Corporation's  current  computer  environment,  analyze 
and  document  accounting  and  information  management  needs  and  design 
an  automated  system  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information  among 
our  various  units;  including  a  financial  and  fixed  asset  management 
system.  The  consultants  developed  a  baseline  description  to 
outline  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  current  business  functions, 
system  technology  and  information  resources  management 
infrastructure . 

Design  of  the  system  is  presently  underway.  In  the  spring  of  1994, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  intends  to  issue  a  Request  for  Proposal 
to  technology  vendors  to  procure,  install  and  implement  computer 
hardware  and  software  as  specified  by  the  consultant. 

t 
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THB  NEI6HB0RW0RKS9  NETWORK 

Each  of  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  is  a  locally  initiated  c 
controlled  corporation,  federally  exempt  under  Section  501(c)  (3) 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Each  NeighborWorks*  organization 
granted  a  charter  which  outlines  the  high  standards  of  practice  e 
performance  required.  Each  NeighborWorks®  organization  is  goverr 
by  a  boeurd  of  directors  comprised  of  community  resident 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  and  of  local  government. 

Nationally,  the  NeighborWorks*  network  is  active  in  150  citi 
serving  177  neighborhoods  containing  4.8  million  Americans — this 
in  addition  to  the  14  city  wide  organizations  and  the  th: 
statewide  organizations.  A  list  of  NeighborWorks®  communities  c 
be  found  at  Tab  W.  Moreover,  the  local  profile  of  NeighborWor> 
board  and  staff  members  is  broadly  representative  of  t 
individuals  and  communities  being  served.  The  population 
neighborhoods  served  by  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  is  t 
white,  32%  African-American  and  20%  Hispanic  (see  next  page) . 
general,  members  of  the  NeighborWorks®  network  are  sma 
organizations  tackling  a  large,  and  at  times,  seemingly  impossil: 
mission. 

In  1993,  the  NeighborWorks®  network  created  or  rehabilitated  6,i 
units  of  affordable  housing;  of  these,  nearly  1,884  units  w€ 
secured  for  new  homeowners.  Of  the  $210  million  invested 
NeighborWorks®  neighborhoods  in  1993,  $26  million  was  direct 
invested  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  and  $184  million 
private-  and  public-sector  resources  was  directed  by  NeighborWor)< 
organizations. 

First  and  second  mortgage  lending  for  single-  and  multi-fainj 
housing  remains  the  primary  tool  employed  by  NeighborWorl< 
organizations  to  foster  revitalization  in  lower-incc 
neighborhoods.  A  myriad  of  other  projects  are  al^o  undertaken 
complement  NeighborWorks®  lending  activity  and  to  ensv. 
comprehensive  strategies  to  address  varied  community  problems, 
sampling  of  some  strategies  employed  is  provided  below  (a  fi: 
listing  can  be  found  in  the  appendix  under  Tab  V) . 

Tyiae  of  Service  Percent 

Clean-Up  Projects  59 

Code  Enforcement  50 

Business/Merchant  Relations  47 

Leadership  Training  43 

Lead  Poison  Prevention  27 

Youth  Employment  Project  19 

Job  Training  24 

Property  Management  Training  20 

Drug/Alcohol  Prevention  10 

While,   improving   housing   cannot,   by   itself,   transform 
neighborhood,  the  condition  of  housing  speaks  more  about 
neighborhood  to  internal  and  external  audiences  than  any  oth 
single  factor.  Creating  safe,  attractive,  affordable  housing  fc 
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TABLE  I 


DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  NEIGHBORWORKS  CENSUS  TRACTS 

(1990  CENSUS) 


NeighborWorfcs  Organizations 
Census  Tracts 

U.S.  Data 

Population 

Total  Population 

4.769.470 

248.709.873 

Male  65+ 
Female  65+ 

209,407 
344,787 

4% 
7% 

12,565,173 
18,676,658 

5% 
8% 

White 

African -American 

Others 

2,495,239 

1,502.186 

77^045 

52% 
32% 
16% 

199,686,070 
29,986,060 
17,078,059 

81  % 

12% 

7% 

Hispanic 

931 ,395 

20% 

22.354,059 

9% 

Households 

Number  of  Households 
Household  Median  Income 

1,727.460 
$21,371 

91.947,410 
$30,056 

White 

African -American 

Others 

American-Indians 

Asian/Pacific  Islanders 

Hispanic 

$20,025 
$16,358 
$20,000 
$16,875 
$26,212 
$17,500 

$31,435 
$19,758 
$22,813 
'        $20,025 
$36,784 
$24,156 

Housing  Units 

Median  House  Value 
Number  of  Housing  Units 

$51,788 
1 .920.21 5 

$79,100 
102,263.678 

Owner-Occupancy  Rate 
Renter- Occupancy  Rate 

44% 
56% 

64% 
36% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1990. 


Naighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
February  4.  1994 
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neighborhood  residents  and  increasing  the  number  of  neighborhcoc 
stakeholders  through  home  ownership  promotion  and  mutual  housii 
development  continue  to  be  the  primary  focus  for  Neighborho( 
Reinvestment  and  the  NeighborWorks*  network. 

Consequently,  powerful  tools  are  employed  by  the  experienc( 
leaders  in  our  network.  The  revolving  loan  fund  (RLF)  ,  t] 
backbone  of  most  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  is  available  to  ai 
responsible  neighborhood  resident  who  cannot  qualify  f( 
conventional  financing.  The  revolving  loan  fund  is  tailored  to  t] 
needs  of  individual  borrowers  and  can  be  used,  among  other  thing: 
for  down  payment  and  -closing  cost  assistance,  home  repairs  or  as 
means  of  writing  down  the  interest  on  a  conventional  loan.  Tl 
national  asset  base  of  local  revolving  loan  funds  is  $99.3  millii 
(excluding  NHSA  loans  serviced  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations; 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  provides  a  seconda] 
market  which  allows  the  local  NeighborWorks®  organization  to  se: 
its  loans  and  to  replenish  its  pool  of  funds  (see  section  on  NH: 
for  details) .  The  following  pages  depict  the  lending  proces; 
range  of  lending  activities  and,  sampling  of  occupations  ( 
borrowers . 

Loans  made  from  revolving  loan  fxinds  are  typically  small  —  tl 
NeighborWorks*  network's  average  rehabilitation  loan  is  $14,00( 
The  median  feunily  income  of  the  typical  borrower  is  59%  of  tl 
national  median.  Cumulatively,  these  small  loans  in  NeighborWork; 
communities  stem  neighborhood  decline. 

Other  housing  investment  strategies  and  tools  which  are  wide: 
employed  in  the  network  include  the  formation  of  lender  poo: 
through  collaboration  with  private  sector  partners;  joint  ventuj 
initiatives  with  state  housing  finance  agencies  (the  first  lo; 
income  housing  tax  credits  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  were  us( 
by  the  newly  formed  Manchester  NHS  in  1993)  ;  significant  access  1 
HOPE  and  HOME  funds  (in  a  number  of., states,  inclu4ing  Connect icu1 
the  state  Department  of  Housing  has  recently  dedicated  a: 
remaining  HOME  funds  in  their  annual  allocation  to  one  of  oi 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  support  worthy  projects) ;  ai 
collaborative  initiatives  with  public  housing  authorities  (thre* 
fourths  of  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations  participating  in  tl 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  are  working  with  their  local  Publ: 
Housing  Authority  to  provide  home-ownership  opportunities  and  pr< 
and  post-purchase  counseling  to  public  housing  tenants) .  F< 
example,  by  the  end  of  1993,  $22  million  was  lent  from  lendii 
pools,  and  another  $54.5  million  was  made  available  to  those  : 
need.  Full  chart  follows  the  chart  on  sample  occupations  of  NI 
borrowers . 

Meanwhile,  the  national  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  has  continue 
to  heighten  awareness  of  the  value  of  combining  effective  communit 
development  lending  with  additional  activities  to  ensure  safe  ar 
sound  investments.  This  is  referred  to  as  "full-cycle"  lending  ai 
includes  activities  such  as  pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling  fc 
new  homebuyers,  among  other  things.  Although  full-cycle  lendii 
consumes  resources  and  time,  it  is  essential  when  working  wit 
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individuals  who  have  credit  problems  or  lack  of  experience  with 
borrowing,  or  who  are  dealing  with  properties  that  have  title 
problems  or  severe  rehabilitation  needs. 
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Sample  Occupations  of  NHS  Borrowers 


Accoontanr 

AcHvily  Director 

Appraiser 

Archivist 

Assistant  Warehouse  Monoger 

Assistant  Researcher 

Assistant  G^ok 

Assistant  Cashier 

Auto  Mechanic 

Bank  Teller 

Bookkeeper 

Brick  Layer 

Bus  Operator 

Business  Manager 

Cafeteria  Worker 

Cameraman 

Carpenter 

Carpet  Installer 

Cashier 

Cement  Mason 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Child  Development  Supervisor 

Child  Core  Worker 

Claims  Representative 

Clerical  Supervisor 

Clerk  ■* 

Commercial  Artist 

Communications  Operator 

Computer  Operator 

Computer  Analyst 

Cook 

Cosmetologist 

Crane  Operator 

Custodian 

Data  Systems  Techinicion 

Data  Transcriber 

Day  Care  Worker 

Dental  Technician 

Dietary  Aide 


Dishwasher 

Dock  Foreman 

Driver 

Electronic  Assembler 

Engraver 

Environmental  Service  Aide 

Film  Editor 

Fire  Fighter 

Food  Inspector 

Food  Services  Supervisor 

Fork  Lift  Operator 

Geologist 

Hospital  Worker 

Inspector 

inventory  Control  Clerk 

Janitor 

Journeyman  Mechanic 

Junior  High  School  PrirKipol 

Kitehen  Worker 

Lab  Technician 

Laborer 

Laundry  Worker 

Legislative  Assistant 

Librarian 

Loon  Processor 

Lunchroom  Attendant 

Machinist 

Moil  Handler 

Maintenance  Engineer 

Mainterrance  Worker 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Medical  Technician 

Mental  Health  Aide 

Meier  Reader 

Military  Pay  Qerk 

Motormon 

Natural  Resources  Manager 

Night  Attendant 

Nurse 


Nurse's  Aide 

Office  Manager 

Oil  Field  Worker 

Painter 

Parking  Attendant 

Parole  Officer 

Patient  Transporter 

Personnel  Manager 

Photographer 

Picture  Fromer 

Pipefitter 

Police  Officer 

Porter 

Postal  Clerk 

Presser 

Production  Line  Worker 

Property  Manager 

Public  Defender 

Punch  Press  Operator 

Radiology  Technician 

Receptionist 

Soles  Manager 

Soles  Representative 

Sondblaster 

School  Counselor 

Secretory  ' 

Security  Guord 

Sheetmetol  Worker 

Shipping  Clerk 

Special  Education  Assistant 

Surveyor 

Tailor 

Teocher 

Teacher's  Aide 

Truck  Driver 

Waiter 

Waitress 

Welder 

Window  Oeoner 


Typical  borrower  59%  median  income,  53%  ore  female,  32%  are  over  55  years  of  age,  39%  ore 
female  head  of  household. 


*  A  MibiluBUd  nufnbar  of  buiiuwli  ora  r«lir«d  OA  wdd  Mcwntjr,  pmtf*  panaont  and/or  duofaifily  inwranca 
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LENDER  POOL  ACTIVITY 


Neigh  borWorks 
Organizations                                 City 

Available 

at  the  end  of 

PT  1993 

Used 
During 
FY  1993 

Aberdeen  NHS,  Inc.                                  Aberdeen 

255,000 

0 

Anchorage  NHS,  Inc.                                Anchorage 

120.000 

0 

NHS  of  Aurora.  Inc.                                   Aurora 

79,948 

5,732 

Boise  NHS,  Inc.                                         Boise 

461,251 

751,363 

Boston  NHS,  Inc.                                      Boston 

0 

19,000 

Black  Rock-Riverside  NHS,  Inc.             Buffalo 

300,000 

19,000 

Buffalo  NHS,  Inc.                                      Buffalo 

300,000 

25,000 

Cambridge  NAHS,  Inc.                             Cambridge 

598,984 

48.000 

SVV  De  Carolina,  Inc.  (CNHS)                 Carolina 

179,000 

135,600 

NHS  of  Dimmit  County                             Carrizo  Springs 

48,000 

97.800 

Chelsea  NHS,  Inc.                                    Chelsea 

167,500 

0 

NHS  of  Chicago,  Inc.                                Chicago 

32,845,973 

7.370,977 

Clearwater  NHS,  Inc.                                Clearwater 

2,519,000 

810.700 

Cumberiand  NHS,  Inc.                             Cumberland 

200,000 

0 

NHS  of  Davenport  Inc.                            Davenport 

0 

353,800 

NHS  of  Des  Moines,  Inc.                         Des  Moines 

0 

45,000 

Community  Works  of  W.V.,  Inc.               Elkins 

0 

75,200 

Hudson  Housing  Services,  Inc.            "■  Hudson 

37,656 

0 

Inglewood  NHS,  Inc.                                 Inglewood 

508.821 

97,179 

Ithaca  NHS,  Inc.                                        Ithaca 

4,000,000 

0 

Springfield  NHS/Jacksonville                  Jacksonville 

1,955,045 

1,600,791 

Kalamazoo  NHS,  Inc.                              Kalamazoo 

2.341,622 

2.719,925 

NHS  of  U  Habra,  Inc.                               U  Habra 

760,000 

30,000 

Lafayette  NHS  (IN),  Inc.                            Ufayette  (IN) 

881,725 

609,199 

NHS  of  Lafayette  (LA),  Inc.                       Lafayette  (L*) 

211,359 

91,542 

Los  Angeles  NHS,  Inc.                             Los  Angeles 

0 

42.181 

Mlaml-Dade  NHS,  Inc.                            Miami 

303,727 

0 

Milwaukee  NHS,  Inc.                                Milwaukee 

792.607 

64,296 

New  Bntain  NHS,  Inc.                               New  Britain 

618.200 

0 

New  Haven  NHS,  Inc.                                 New  Haven 

0 

334.250 

NHS  of  New  York  City,  Inc.                        New  York                   i                              0|                   482.135 

NHS  of  Oklahoma  City,  Inc.                      Oklahoma  City                                        01                     82,325 

Pasadena  NHS,  Inc.                                 Pasadena 

254,000  |.                   762.000  | 

NHS,  Inc.  (Pittsburgh)                              Pittsburgh 

0 

318,400 

Sacramento  MHA,  Inc.                            Sacramento 

0 

3.032,752 

NRS  of  Saginaw.  Inc.                                Saginaw 

76,300 

923,700 

NHS  of  San  Antonio,  Inc.                         San  Antonio 

63.676 

24,775 

Santa  Ana  NHS,  Inc.                               Santa  Ana 

242.000 

25,000 

NHS  of  South  Bend,  Inc.                         South  Bend 

282.069 

15.700 

Stamford  NHS,  Inc.                                 Stamford 

1,055.275 

0 

Dayton's  Bluff  MHS.  Inc.                           St  Paul  ^ 

47,332 

0 

Westside  NHS,  Inc.                                 St  Paul 

0 

30.000 

St  Petersburg  NHS,  Inc.                          St  Petersburg 

450,000 

52,380 

NHS  of  Toledo,  Inc.                                  Toledo 

180,000 

0 

NHS  Inc.  of  NafI  Capital  Area                   Washington  D.C. 

260.000 

240,034 

Lake  County  NHS.  Inc.  ^                             Waukegan 

1,081.047 

190,738 

Rutland  West  NHS,  Inc.                             West  Rutland 

39,287!                   431.562! 

TOTAL 

$54,516,404 

$21,956,036 

Resemrcb  A  Information  Services 
February  1.  1994 
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This  strategy  is  especially  effective  in  the  Home  Ownership 
Campaign,  \rtilch  is  designed  not  simply  to  create  opportunities  for 
lower- income  families  to  purchase  a  home,  but,  more  importantly,  to 
foster  the  very  sxibstantial  economic  independence  that  comes  with 
home  ownership,  and  to  create  long-term  stakeholders  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  vital  to  provide  new  homeowners  with  the  means, 
skills  and  resources  to  maintain  their  home,  sustain  a  mortgage  and 
to  manage  their  finances  over  the  long  term — especially  considering 
that  the  first  18  months  are  the  most  vulnerable  period  for  any 
borrower.  The  NeighborWorks*  network,  through  a  comprehensive, 
carefully  tailored  training,  counseling  and  lending  program, 
insures  the  success  of  new  homeowners  in  the  neighborhoods  they 
serve. 

The  extraordinary  impact  and  spinoff  of  this  kind  of  capacity 
building  is  evident  in  places  like  Minneapolis  where  a  new 
homeowner  who  has  purchased  a  home  with  assistance  from  the 
Northside  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  will,  after  successful 
seasoning,  serve  as  a  mentor  for  another  new  homeowner  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is,  ultimately,  how  the  true  power  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  partnership  comes  home  to  roost. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  neighborhood  revitalization 
entails  more  than  fixing  houses.  The  NeighborWorks®  network  has 
consistently  employed  a  wide  range  of  strategies  to  support  their 
housing  effort.  Paint-up  programs  like  the  one  recently  conducted 
in  Sacreunento  do  far  more  than  improve  the  appearance  of  the  29 
homes  that  were  painted.  In  Sacramento,  29  groups  of  corporate, 
business  2md  labor  leaders  spent  a  weekend  ih  neighborhoods  where 
few  of  them  live.  They  spent  time  with  residents,  they  visited 
with  the  elderly  homeowners  whose  houses  they  were  painting,  they 
talked  with  neighborhood  youth  and  they  came  away  from  the 
experience  with  a  totally  new  understanding  of  their  city  and  of 
the  daily  experience  and  challenges  encountered  by  lower- income 
families  in  neighborhoods  like  those  served  b^  the  Sacramento 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services. 

Another  kind  of  victory  is  exemplified  by  the  residents  of  the 
Steunford,  Connecticut,  Mutual  Housing  Association.  The  68  families 
who  currently  reside  in  mutual  housing  were  living  in  safe, 
attractive  homes  on  a  street  infested  with  drug  dealers.  Their 
choices  were  to  build  a  taller  chain  link  fence,  or  taJce  bold  steps 
to  reclaim  their  neighborhood.  They  chose  the  latter,  forming 
nightly  drug  patrols  of  residents  with  walkie-talkies.  Working 
closely  with  the  city  police  department,  the  mutual  housing 
association  residents  were  able  to  dislocate  the  drug  dealers  and 
to  shut  down  a  local  business  which  had  become  a  gathering  place 
for  dealers  and  customers.  The  residents'  sense  of  leadership, 
accomplishment  and  pride  in  the  success  they  achieved  is  difficult 
to  describe  or  to  equal. 

These  samples  exemplify  the  incremental,  critical  steps  in  real 
neighborhood  renewal.  Restoration  of  courage,  confidence,  pride 
and  investment  must  begin  to  occur  within  the  neighborhood  itself 
before  they  will  be  reflected  in  the  external  environment.  But,  in 
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large  and  small  ways,  the  whole  comnunity  needs  to  become  engaged 
in  the  effort.  That  is  the  underlying  assvimption  in  the  design  of 
the  NeighborWorks*  partnership — lenders  and  businesses,  municipal 
and  other  government  leaders  and  commxinity  residents  who,  together, 
possess  the  resources  needed  to  tackle  difficult  community 
problems. 

An  essential  catalyst  in  mobilizing  the  local  NeighborWorks® 
partnerships  is  qualified,  talented  staff.  A  breakdown  of  staff 
salaries  is  contained  in  the  next  two  pages.  Capital  resources  are 
of  little  value  if  staff  are  not  available  to  leverage  and 
administer  these  funds  in  keeping  with  neighborhood  priorities.  In 
the  current  environment  of  complex  neighborhood  dynamics,  and  as 
the  examples  outlined  above  emphasize,  there  is  a  particularly 
desperate  need  for  sensitive,  neighborhood-based  resident  outreach 
and  organizing.  However, • raising  and  sustaining  funds  for  this 
pivotal  element  in  comprehensive  neighborhood  renewal  continues  to 
,  prove  extremely  difficult. 

The  pressure  to  produce  bricks-and-mortar  results,  the  time  and 
resources  devoted  to  the  complexities  of  real  estate  development 
activity  jand  the  finite  number  of  dollars  available  to  support 
staffing  costs  have  conspired  to  diminish  attention  to  maintaining 
a  strong  resident  base.  Resident  outreach  activities  are  both  more 
critical  than  ever  before,  and  more  difficult  to  fund  (see  Tab  X) . 
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MAJOR  JOB  POSITIONS  BY  DISTRICT 

Average  &  Median  Salary  in  1992 

-(1-992  Annual  Survey) 


DISTRICT 

JOB   TITLE 

ROW    TOTAL 

EXECUTIVE        1 
DIRECTOR        < 

NEICHBORHOOO    t 
DIRECTOR        1 

REHAB            ICQNTROLLER  OR    lAOMINISTRATIVE 
SPECIALIST       !       ACCOUNTANT                   ASST. 

*v«ra«* 

Hrtiwt 

Cou>t 

UO.SSI 

139,000 

16 

126,266 
S2i,750 

«       1 

129.000 
129.000 

'        1 

124.750 
124.500 

4 

134.049 

134.125 

29 

NEW  TORK 

Average 

Median 

Cotnt 

139,405 
133,250 

18 

138.389        1 
139,190 

4 

1 

122,650 

123,147 

8 

U1.962 
142.000 

3 

126,084 

121,848 

16 

132,393 
127,737 

KIO-ATUWTIC 

Average 

Median 

Cou^t 

139,105 

138.150 

14 

134,524 
133,000 

7 

126,771 
124.500 

7 

136.670        ' 
136.670 

.        2 

1 
118,761 
118,025 

7        1 

131,925 

131,000 
37 

SOUTHERN 

Average 

Median 

Cauit 

137,974 
$39,951 

16 

124.996 
124,996 

1 

122,191 

123,000 

9 

121.664 

116.795 

3 

116,426 
116,869 

14 

126,215 

124,639 

43 

SIEAT  UUCES 

Average 

Median 

Comt 

tiU,634 

135,214 

U 

128.782 
128,782 

1 

129,433 

123,000 

20 

130.099 
131.500 

5 

119,301 
118.700 

11 

131,473 
U6.000 

51 

HMTN  CENTRAL 

Average 

Hadiwi 

Couit 

137.379 

135,000 

25 

130,497 

132,000 

9 

127.213 

127,930 

19 

.132,888 

130,000 

3 

121,756 
117,312 

18 

129,950 

127,9*5 

74 

ROOnr  MOINTAIN 

Average 

Median 

Couit 

135,403 
132,000 

11 

122,922 

124,200 

8 

118,000 
117.500 

4 

I15.,614 
115,600 

5 

125,817 
124,698 

28 

PACIFIC 

Average 

Median 

Cotfit 

1          144.558 
1         144.375 
1                     '8 

131,240 
1          131,000 

1                     5 

137.680 
131,100 

8 

131.935 

132.500 

6 

r 

124.364 
124.480 

135,145 
132,000 

51 

SOUTN  CENTRAL 

Average 

Median 

Comt 

136.831 
135,888 

7 

120.562    . 
119,500 

4 

115,756 

116.250 

6 

125,565 

121.035 

17 

COUMH  TOTAL 

Average 

MediMi 

139,729 

U«,645 

139 

132.581 

132,000 

27 

126.936 

125.000 
91 

129. 8S1 

131.000 

27 

121,003 

118,900 

95 

130.750 
128.000 

CoWiT 

379       , 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp 
February  4. 1994 
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MAJOR  MANAGERIAL  POSITIONS  BY  DISTRICT 

Average  &  Median  Salary  in  1992 

(1992  Annual  Survey) 


0   I    S  T  «   1   C  T 

Job  Tint 

ROW    TOTAL 

Assistant 
Director 

Cons  tr\jet  ion 
Meneger 

Loan  Manager   { 
or  Officer     j 

Progrni 
Manager 

Neign. 
Coordinator 

WW  ENCUUa 

*v«ra«a 

Mdtan 

Cotnc 

t3«,000 
S3«,0O0 

1 

133,500 

133,000 

3 

122.000 
122.000 

1 

130.750 
130,750 

2 

122.533 

125.750 
3 

128,760 
128.125 

10 

MEW   TO«K 

Average 

"adian 

Cou^t 

128.047 

126.225 

9 

120,883 

121,000 

9 

129,755 

131,120 

0 

121,428 

121,428 

2 

125,759 

125,383 

28 

NIO-ATLANTIC 

Averaga 

Nadian 

Couit 

S36,2Sa 

126,780 

7 

126,560 
136,050 

3 

126,293 
123,852 

7 

124,000 

12<>,000 

1 

130,082 
126.780 

18 

SOUTHERN 

Avaraga 

Nadian 

Cauit 

$22,837 

S28,000 

3 

131,218 
131,218 

2 

123,900 

120,000 

5 

126,200 

126.600 

6 

120.631 
120,891 

4 

124,508 
125,098 

20 

OUAT  LAKES 

Avaraaa 

Madtan 

Coiait 

SM.IM 
t«2,9M 

4 

120, &48 

124.000 

8 

128,498 

122,000 

13 

125.023 

124.000 

5 

123,167 

122,000 

3 

U9,474        . 
124,000 
33 

HMTH  CENTRAL 

Avaraga 

Median 

Comt 

»39,472 

S30,S26 

10 

U3.948 
126.760 

7 

125,761 

125,000 

9 

131.435 

131,800 

13 

128,125 
127,250 

4 

133.844 

129.150 
43 

ROCKY  NOUNTAIN 

Avaraga 

Median 

Cottfit 

127,767 
128,600 

3 

122.724 
120.000 

6 

120,200 
120.600 

3 

124,333 

121,000 
6 

120,500 
120,500 

4 

123,102 

$20,637 

22 

PACIFIC 

Average 

Median 

Co»*it 

132.451 
$32,451 

2 

U1,833 

139,500 

3 

125,899 

127.200 

6 

.    131,721 

130,000 

3 

117,547 
117,547 

2 

$29,753 

$30,277 

16 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Avaraga 

Median 

Cawit 

130.000 
130,000 

1 

1 

128.368 
128,368 

1 

121,619 

121.619 

1 

132.137 
;         132.137 

1                    ' 

129,000 
129.000 

1 

$28,225 
$29,000 

5 

COUMi  TOTAL 

Avaraga 

Median 

137,805 

130,000 

31 

129,992 

126.831 

42 

123.064 

122.299 

54 

12S.723 
130.000 

44 

122,711 

126,000 

24 

128,687       1 
126.225 

195       1 

Count 

1 

Neighborhood  R«lnvesiment  Corp. 
February  4,  1994 
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Mutual  Housing  Associations 

Encouraged  by  Congress  in  the  early  1980s,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  adopted  the  concept  of  mutual  housing  from  Western 
Europe  and  applied  it  to  communities  in  the  United  States.  Mutual 
housing  is  considered  an  alternative  for  families  that  cannot 
afford  home  ownership.  This  concept  is  a  reality  for  over  2,600 
households  in  the  United  States.  Mutual  housing  is  a  significant 
step  up  from  rental  housing  because  it  is  permanent  housing  that 
offers  lower-  and  moderate- income  residents: 

•  security  of  tentire; 

•  long-term  affordability; 

•  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  housing; 

•  quality  housing  that  is  built  and  maintained  to  standards 
that  ensure  long-term,  multi-generational  use;  and 

•  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  a  stable  community. 

A  mutual  housing  association  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  501(c)(3) 
partnership  organization  established  to  develop,  own  and  manage 
affordable  housing  in  th^  community's  interest.  Membership  is 
comprised  of  mutual  housing  residents  and  potential  residents, 
representatives  of  municipal  and  state  government,  and  leaders  from 
businesses  and  the  broader  community. 

The  mutual  housing  association  as  a  corporate  entity  (rather  than 
members  as  individuals)  owns  the  housing  units  and  complexes. 
While  residents  do  not  own  their  units,  their  lifetime  right  to 
occupancy  instills  pride  of  ownership.  Residents  "own"  the 
organization  that  owns  their  housing.  By  participating  on  local 
resident  councils  and  electing  representatives  to  the  board  of 
directors,  residents  have  the  majority  voice  in  all  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  mutual  housing  association. 

Included  in  the  NeighborWorks*  network  are  12  fully  developed 
mutual  housing  associations  that  own  and  manage  2,611  units  of 
affordable  housing  —  50%  of  these  units  are  occupied  by  low-income 
households,  39%  are  occupied  by  very- low- income  households. 

For  the  past  three  years,  existing  mutual  housing  associations  have 
been  focused  on  increasing  the  number  of  units  to  a  level  of  500  to 
800  units  per  association,  thereby  achieving  self-sufficiency. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  not  planning  on  developing  a  mutual 
housing  association  in  FY  1994,  rather  the  Corporation  is 
concentrating  on  strengthening  and  adding  additional  housing  units 
to  the  existing  mutual  housing  network.  The  following  page 
illustrates  the  growth  in  the  development  of  mutual  housing  units 
since  1988. 
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HEIOHBORHOOO  HOUSING  SERVICES  OF  AMERICA 

MISSIOH 

The  primary  mission  of  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America 
(NHSA)  is  to  utilize  private  sector  support  to  operate  a 
specialized  secondary  market  which  was  created  by  NHSA  to  increase 
the  capital  available  to  local  NeighborWorksO  organizations  and 
replenish  their  revolving  loan  funds. 

Using  their  own  revolving  loan  funds,  NeighborWorks«  organizations 
make  loans  that  otherwise  would  not  be  available  to  lower-  and 
moderate- income  borrowers  for  home  repair  or  home  purchase.  By 
replenishing  local  loan  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  additional 
borrowers  for  loans  that  do  not  qualify  under  normal  credit 
standards,  NHSA's  loan  purchases  help  maintain  the  momentum  of 
neighborhood  revitalization.  As  NeighborWorks®  organizations  have 
expanded  their  roles  in  their  communities,  NHSA  has  expanded  its 
financing  resoxirces  to  help  them  increase  homeowner ship,  own  and 
manage  multi-family  housing  and'  develop  additional  affordable 
housing  units. 

Since  1974,  NHSA  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  success  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  network  by  purchasing  and  originating  more  than  $103 
million  in  loans  from  140  of  the  181  NeighborWorks*  organizations. 
This  work  is  supported  with  administrative  and  capital  grants  from 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  as  part  of  its  statutory 
purpose.  These  grants  have  leveraged  private  sector  be low-market- 
rate  capital  and  activity  at  increasingly  higher  leverage  ratios 
since  inception  of  the  program. 

In  capitalizing  the  secondary  market,  private  sector  institutional 
investors  make  social  investments  by  purchasing  secondary  market 
notes  backed  by  loans  purchased  by  NHSA  from  local  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  At  the  start  of  FY  1994,  NHSA  has  $148  million  in 
active  note  purchase  agreements  with  17  social  investors  (see 
following  page) ,  including  major  insurance  companies  (State  Farm, 
Allstate,  Prudential,  Equitable) ,  national  lenders  (World  Savings) , 
church  pension  funds  (United  Methodist  Church,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America),  and  philanthropic  foundations  (MacArthur, 
Presbyterian) .  NHSA's  performance  on  its  notes  has  been  flawless  - 
with  no  losses  or  late  payments  to  any  investors. 

A  major  factor  in  this  record  of  success  is  that  the  performance  of 
the  loans  underlying  NHSA's  notes  has  been  remarkable.  Since  1974, 
nearly  20  years,  NHSA  has  had  to  foreclose  or  write  off  only  nine 
loans  from  NeighborWorks*  borrowers  which  NHSA  had  purchased  and 
which  help  make  up  the  underlying  collateral  on  NHSA's  notes. 
Additionally,  NHSA's  portfolio  has  an  average  loan  delinquency  rate 
of  only  2.3%.  This  performance  by  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
and  borrowers  is  well  within  the  tolerance  of  NHSA's  cash  flow 
reserves  which  act  as  additional  credit  enhancement  on  its  notes. 

Within  the  operation  of  this  secondary  market  program,  NHSA  offers 
a  wide  array  of  loan  products  and  services  to  the  NeighborWorks® 
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Hov\/^  NHSA's  Special  Secondary  Market  Works 
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network.  These  products  include  owner-occupied  housing 
rehabilitation  emd  secondary  financing  loans;  first  mortgages  for 
single-faaily  home  ownership;  first  and  second  mortgages  for  non- 
profit ownership  of  multi-family  projects  as  well  as  development 
loans  and  bridge  financing  for  multi-faunily  housing  development 
(see  next  page) . 

NHSA,  a  nonprofit  501(c) (3)  corporation  is  governed  by  an  active 
board  of  directors  with  a  board  of  trustees  capable  of  attracting 
the  necessary  social  investments  (see  following  pages) . 

MHSA  LOAN  PRODUCTS 

Owner-Occupied  Housing  Rehabilitation  and  Secondary  Financing  Loans 
The  NHSA  secondary  market  purchases  rehabilitation  loans  and  home 
purchase  secondary  financing  loans  at  par  and  with  recourse  from 
local  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  then  sells  notes  backed  by 
those  loans  to  private  institutional  investors.  Typically,  these 
are  second  mortgage  loans  made  because  the  resident  cannot  obtain 
financing  under  normal  credit  standards  and  improvement  of  the 
property  is  important  in  the  plans  for  revitalizing  the 
ne  ighborhood . 

In  the  absence  of  NHSA's  loan  purchases,  the  revolving  loan  funds 
of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  would  revolve  very  slowly,  since 
repayment  schedules  are  extended  over  several  years  to  meet  the 
borrowers'  ability  to  repay.  The  secondary  market  provides  the 
local  revolving  loan  funds  with  an  infusion  of  capital  needed  to 
maintain  the  momentum  of  upgrading  a  neighborhood. 

There  is  no  other  secondary  market  available  to  purchase  these 
special  loans.  Loans  made  by  NeighborWorks*  organizations  are 
structured  at  below-market  rates  with  flexible  terms  based  on  the 
borrowers'  ability  to  repay.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  capital 
grant  to  NHSA  is  used  for  reserves  to  cover  losses  and  assure  an 
adequate  cash  flow  from  the  loans  to  cover  NHSA  debt  from  the  sale 
of  notes  backed  by  the  loans.  When  necessary,  reserves  are  also 
created  to  enhance  the  yield  to  the  investor.  Even  when  this 
occtirs,  the  notes  still  do  not  provide  a  market  rate  of  return. 
Because  the  notes  are  at  below-market  rates  to  achieve  a  public 
purpose,  they  are  considered  "social  investments."  Local 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  service  the  loans  and  forward  the 
payments  to  NHSA.  To  protect  the  investor,  the  local  NeighborWorks® 
organization  agrees  to  repurchase  or  substitute  a  new  loan  for  any 
loan  more  than  90  days  delinquent. 

Owner -Occupied  Home  Purchase  Mortgages  With  Recourse 
NHSA  developed  this  first-mortgage  secondary  market  in  order  to 
help  NeighborWorks®  organizations  tackle  the  problems  of  severely 
deteriorated  properties,  including  abandoned  houses  and  vacant  lots 
where  in-fill  housing  is  possible.  These  loans  are  available  on  a 
forward-commitment  basis,  so  that  NeighborWorks®  organizations  do 
not  have  to  commit  their  resources  until  they  know  their  funds  will 
be  replenished  through  a  secondary  market  sale,  enabling  them  to 
plan  more' confidently  for  their  neighborhoods'  revitalization.  To 
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Board  of  Directors 
■•igliborbood  Housing  Services  of  America 


Robert  B.  O'Brien,  Jr.  Chairman 

Vice  Chairman 

First  Mortgage  Capital  Corporation 

West  Palm  Beach/  Florida 


William  D.  Plechaty,  Vice  Chairman 

Executive  Vice  President,  retired 
Southeast  Banking/  NA 
Three  LaXes/  Wisconsin 

Mary  Lee  Widener,  President 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Inc. 
Oakland/  California 

George  W.  Behymer,  Treasurer 

Non-Voting  Member 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Inc, 

Alameda,  California 

Alphonso  Whitfield,  Jr.,  Secreteury 
Vice  President  and  Director 

of  Commtmity  Investment 
Federal  Home  Loan  BanX  of  New  York 
New  York,  New  York 

Sharon  Butler 

Vice  President  and  Director 
Community  Development 
Great  Western  Bank 
Chatsworth,  California 

Dan  R.  Dixon 

Senior  vice  President 
World  Savings  and  Loan 
Oakland,  California 

Dan  7.  Doran 

vice  President,  Ptiblic  Affairs 
State  Farm  Insxirance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Sophia  Jef f ery 

Director  of  Social  Services 

Early  Childhood  Center  of  Springfield 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Peter  A.  Lefferts 
Chief  Marketing  Officer 
IDS  Financial  Services 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Honorable  Bd  Lopes  Pastor 

Member  of  Congress 
Second  District 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Director  of  Social  Services 
Sabathani  Community  Center 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Rbonda  Woodard 

Assistant  Vice  President 
Corporate  Relations 
Allstate  Insurance  Company 
NorthbrooX,  Illinois 
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Board  of  Trustees 
Heigtaborhood  Housing  Services  of  America 


Roger  Joslin,  diairman 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
State  Farm  Fire  &  Casualty 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Mario  Antoci 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
American  Savings  Bank 
Irvine,  California 

RaTmond  H.  Blliott 

President/  Retired 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston 

Framington,  Massachusetts 

Wayne  B.  Hedien 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Allstate  Insurance  Company 
Northhrook/  Illinois 

Preston  Martin 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Martin  Associates 

San  Francisco,  California 

James  F.  Montgomery 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Great  Western  Financial  Corporation 

Chatsworth,  California 

Robert  B.  O'Brien,  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman 

First  Mortgage  capital  Corporation 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Leland  8.  Prussia 

Chairman,  Retired 
BankAmerica  Corporation 
San  Francisco,  California 

Honorable  Joseph  P.  Riley,  Jr. 

Mayor 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
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JUrtlmr  F.  Ryan 

Prsaident 

TI10  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  NA 

New  YorX,  New  York 


President 

Federal  Reserve  Boaurd  of  Boston 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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protect  the  investor,  the  local  NelghborWorks*  organization 
agreesto  repurchase  or  substitute  a  new  loan  for  any  loan  more  than 
90  days  delinquent. 

Owner-Occupied  Home  Purchase  Mortgages  without  Recourse 

Working  closely  with  World  Savings  and  PMI  Insurance  Company,  NHSA 
has  developed  a  flexible  nonrecourse  first  mortgage  program  to 
provide  home-ownership  opportunities  for  borrowers  who  don't  quite 
meet  conventional  underwriting  standards.  To  serve  these  borrowers, 
NHSA  developed  a  "whole  person"  underwriting  standard  that  is 
investment  grade  yet  sensitive  to  the  circ\unstances  of  borrowers 
living  in  NeighborWorks*  neighborhoods.  Up  to  95%  of  the  value  of 
the  property  can  be  financed  with  these  first  mortgages;  loans 
above  80%  loan  to  value  (LTV)  require  private  mortgage  insurance, 
which  is  provided  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  program  also  allows 
participating  NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  provide  borrowers 
with  secondary  financing  to  cover  needed  rehabilitation  and  closing 
costs  or  to  make  the  overall  cost  more  affordable. 

NHSA's  non-recourse  first-mortgage  program  was  initially  offered  in 
partnership  with  World  Savings  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
San  Francisco.  This  partnership  has  been  so  successful  (more  than 
$31  million  in  lending  to  date)  ,  that  in  1993  NHSA  expanded  the 
program  to  make  it  available  to  local  lenders  working  with  any 
NeighborWorks  organization.  In  addition  to  providing  home-ownership 
opporttinities  for  lower-  and  moderate-income  families,  NHSA  first 
mortgages  help  NeighborWorks®  organizations  tackle  the  problems  of 
rehabilitating  deteriorated  properties  and  developing  in-fill 
housing  on  neighborhood  vacant  lots. 

Mortgages  on  Multi-Family  Properties  Owned  by  Nonprofits 

Because  home  ownership  is  out  of  reach  for  so  many  people, 
improving  and  increasing  the  supply  of  permanent  affordable  housing 
is  a  necessary  element  in  stabilizing  low-  and  moderate-income 
neighborhoods.  With  this  program,  NHSA  provides  per;nanent  financing 
for  multi-family  or  rental  housing  owned  and  managed  by  nonprofit 
organizations  or  mutual  housing  associations.  Resources  for  this 
initiative  are  limited,  so  generally  first-mortgage  loans  are  made 
to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  for  the  development  of  five  to  3  2 
units,  and  second-mortgage  loans  are  provided  for  larger 
properties,  with  the  second  mortgage  covering  a  relatively  small 
gap  in  the  available  financing. 

Housing  Development  Loans 

To  meet  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  development  financing,  which  is 
often  the  biggest  stumbling  block  for  nonprofits  developing  complex 
housing  proposals,  NHSA  organized  a  housing  development  initiative. 
Using  a  $2.3  million  line  of  credit  from  the  National  Cooperative 
Bank  Development  Corporation  (NCBDC) ,  NHSA  makes  short-term  loans 
to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  finance  recoverable  pre- 
development  costs,  property  acquisition,  portions  of  construction 
financing,  and  working  capital  gaps  until  the  complete  financing  is 
put  in  place. 
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MEASOREMENTS  OF  IMPACT 

NHSA  met  the  initial  test  of  a  bold  two-year  business  plan  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  FY  1993,  in  which  NHSA  reconfirmed  its  pledge 
to  keep  pace  with  network  activity  levels.  NHSA's  board  of 
directors  saw  demand  from  the  NeighborWorks*  network  for  its 
nonprofit  secondary  market  services  climb  from  an  average  $10 
million  per  year  to  $29.2  million  by  the  end  of  FY  1993.  This 
brought  NHSA's  cumulative  loan  purchases  and  originations  to  over 
$103  million,  against  $148  million  in  below-  market  social  investor 
pools  (see  following  pages) .  A  lowered  interest  rate  environment 
and  nearly  $1  million  in  a  one-time  injection  of  funds  helped  make 
this  growth  possible. 

NHSA's  strongest  growth  area  was  non-conventional  first  mortgages 
that  were  tailored  to  support  extensive  housing  rehabilitation 
needs  in  reclaiming  whole  neighborhoods.  First-mortgage  loans 
purchased  under  a  new  pilot  program  totaled  $23.4  million  and 
served  40  NeighborWorks®  localities.  The  initial  partners  in  the 
pilot  were  World  Savings  with  social  investments  that  reached  $53.2 
million,  the  Affordable  Housing  Progrzun  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  with  three  subsidized  advances,  PMI  insurance  Company  with  a 
co-insurance  program,  local  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  and  NHSA. 

The  pilot  has  since  been  expanded  with  a  $30  million  social 
investment  from  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies.  Additional 
invitations  to  participate  are  ongoing,  and  other  agreements  are  in 
process.  This  expansion  is  in  preparation  of  NHSA's  role  in  the 
network's  home  ownership  initiative.  NHSA's  t^rustees  are  preparing 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  backing  the  $650  million  initiative  with 
$200  million  in  private  sector  social  investments. 

Neighborhoods  are  dynamic;  their  needs  are  constantly  shifting.  Yet 
a  common  need  among  all  neighborhoods  as  they  fight  to  renew  their 
physical  and  social  fabric  is  improvement  of  existing  homes.  In  FY 
1993,  NHSA  purchased  $3.7  million  in  home  repair  loans  from 
NeighborWorks®  organizations'  revolving  loan  funds  to  help  support 
resident  commitment  to  their  neighborhood.  In  addition,  NHSA 
provided  $1.9  million  in  permanent  multi-family  and  short-term 
development  loans  to  give  nonprofit  developers  the  ability  to 
address  seemingly  intractable  situations,  such  as  abandoned  or 
seriously  deteriorated  properties  and  blighted  vacant  land. 

A  line  of  credit  with  the  National  Cooperative  Bank  Development 
Corporation  was  expanded  to  $2.3  million  in  support  of  short-term 
development  lending  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 

In  response  to  appropriated  dollars  set  aside  by  Congress  for  the 
NeighborWorks®  network  under  the  HOPE  II  program,  NHSA  has  issued 
commitments  totaling  more  than  $9  million  for  mutual  housing 
associations  in  Denver  and  Atlanta  to  purchase  HUD-foreclosed 
properties.  NHSA's  commitment  of  below-market  rate  private  sector 
financing  has  provided  a  significant  portion  of  the  required  local 
match  needed  to  draw  down  HOPE  II  funds. 
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SOCIAL  COMPACT  WITH  AMERICA'S  DISTRESSED  NEIGHBORHOODS 

NHSA's  trustees  are  providing  energetic  leadership  in  support  of 
the  Social  Compact  progreun  which  they  initiated.  Social  Compact  is 
a  unique  voluntary  effort,  inclusive  of  all  types  of  financial 
services  institutions.  The  mission  is  to  identify  and  encourage 
meaningful  community  investment  strategies  and  thereby  lead  by 
example. 

In  FY  1993,  six  nonprofit-financial  industry  award-winning  teams 
were  selected  for  recognition  as  exemplary  models  of  success  in 
meeting  challenges  in  lower-income  neighborhoods.  They  were 
recognized  and  their  common  experiences  explored  in  Social  Compact 
events  in  which  Deputy  Secretary  Terrance  R.  Duvernay  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Representative  Bruce 
F.  Vento,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Lawrence  Lindsay  and 
Comptroller  Eugene  A.  Ludwig  were  speakers. 

In  furtherance  of  the  strategy  to  lead  by  example,  Social  Compact 
produced  a  notebook,  "Case  Studies  of  Partnership  Achievement," 
highlighting  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  promising 
paurtnership-based  strategies  surfaced  through  the  awards 
competition. 

NHSA  contributed  staff  and  administrative  support  to  help  launch 
the  Social  Compact.  Most  costs  of  the  program  are  recovered  through 
its  activities  and  its  leadership  group  is  seeking  to  broaden  its 
sponsorship  to  make  the  entire  prograun  self-sufficient. 
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Neighborhood  Houiing  Strcict*  of  Amffiu.  Inc. 


Loan  Activity 
Levels 


September  1976  -  October  1993 


Aberdeen,  WA  605,677.47 

Allentown,  PA  161,137.15 

Anchorage,  AK  945381.26 

AsheviUe,  NC              .  54,002.87 

Atlanta,  GA  713405.99 

Aurora,  IL  380,451.96 

Baltimore,  MD  1,879,794.48 

Baltimore  MHA,  MD  500,000.00 

Barberton,  OH  100,668.01 

Barre,  VT  108,660.35 

Battle  Creek,  MI  615,023.29 

Beaumont,  TX  62,069.07 

Beloit,  WI  739,614.60 

Birmingham,  AL  47,078.20 

Boise,  ID  708,429.74 

Boston,  MA  765,770.65 

Buffalo/ Broadway-Fillmore,  NY  126,622.04 

Buffalo/ Kensington-Bailey,  NY  15,752.67 

Burton,  MI  223,707.80 

Cambridge,  MA  483,274.46 

Casper,  WY  90,387.80 

Central  TX  MHA,  TX  775,000.00 

Charleston,  SC  616,460.58 

Charlotte,  NC  317,929.75 

Chattanooga,  TN  601,323.69 

Chelsea,  MA  773,897.46 

Chicago,  IL  1,590,805.37 

Cincinnati,  OH  1,554,255.23 

Clearwater,  FL  437,737.43 

Cleveland,  OH  721,661.59 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  564,170.75 

Columbia  Savin  Hill/ Boston,  MA  53,892.72 

Columbus,  OH  351,106.44 

Cumberland,  MD  65,871.73 

Dallas,  TX  758,716.80 

Davenport,  lA  180,589.19 

Denver,  CO  152,239.87 


Des  Moines,  LA 
Detroit,  MI 
Dimmit  County,  TX 
Duluth,  MN 
Durham,  NC 
East  Providence,  RI 
East  Bluff/ Peoria,  IL 
Elgin,  IL 

Elmwood/ Providence,  RI 
Emeryville,  CA 
Fort  Worth,  TX 
Gainesville,  FL 
Great  Falls,  MT 
Hartford,  CT 
Houston,  TX 
Hudson  Housing,  NY 
Inglewood,  CA 
Ithaca,  NY 
Jackson,  MS 
Jacksonville,  FL 
Jersey  City,  \J 
Kalamazoo,  MI 
Kankakee,  IL 
Kansas  City,  .MO 
Kansas  City,  KS 
Kenosha,  WI 
Knoxville,  TN 
La  Habra,  CA 
Lafayette,  LA 
Lafayette,  IN 
Lawrence,  MA 
Lincoln,  NE 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
Louisville,  KY 
Mabton,  WA 
Menlo  Park,  CA 
Mexican  American,  TX 
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Ntighbochood  Hoiuing  S«fvi«*  ai  AmthcJ,  Inc. 


Miami-Dade,  FL  559,579.43 

MUwaukecWl  118,700.27 

Mission  HHl/Boston,  MA  173,992.33 

Nashville,  T>J  159,251.82 

NCBDC,  DC  2,464,700.00 

New  Haven,  CT  420,904.93 

New  York  City,  NY  689,909.60 

New  Britain,  CT  138,732.16 

New  Orleans,  LA  738,742.84 

Newark,  NJ  454,667.68 

NHSA,  Newark,  NJ  5,656,524.00 

Niagara  Falls,  NY  652,326.07 

Norwalk,  CT  269,822.65 

Oakland,  CA  537.060.98 

Omaha,  NE  33,557.91 

Pasadena,  CA  1,217,160.77 

Philadelphia,  PA  274,498.67 

Phoenix,  AZ  458,085.83 

Pioneer  Savings  ic  Trust,  NM  768,447.00 

Pittsburgh,  PA  222,473.33 

Pueblo,  CO  328,046.73 

Quincy,MA  555349.18 

Randolph,  VT  126,861.05 

Reading,  PA  484,989.10 

Richland  County,  WI  150,968.25 

Richmond,  VA  447,202.00 

Riclvnond,  CA  205,076.07 

Rochester,  NY'  969,707.47 

Rutland  West,  VT  615,420.39 

Sacramento  Mutual  Housing,  CA  325,000.00 

Sacramento,  CA  190,236.05 

Saginaw,  MJ  95^05.97 

Salt  Lake  Qty,  LT  51^498.59 

San  Bernardino,  CA  187,731.22 

San  Diego,  CA  159,730.28 

San  Antonio,  TX  242,284.31 

Santa  Ana,  CA  305,051.44 

Santa  Fe,  NM  571,388.79 


Sa vanruh,  C A  1 1 1 ,875 . 1 5 

Scranton,  PA  237,339.50 

Shreveport,  LA  1,092,872.22 

South  Bend,  IN  518,612.18 

South  Portland,  ME  144,286.14 

Springfield,  MA  648,00524 

St.  Petersburg,  FL  268,527  56 

St.  Louis,  MO  538,460.43 

St.  Paul,  MN  802,124  16 

Stamford,  CT  626,594.93 

Syracuse,  NY  265,177,90 

Tacoma,  WA  -  140,769.85 

Tampa,  FL  68,737  39 

TierradelSol  1,190,000.00 

Toledo,  OH  511,728.11 

Trenton,  NJ  247,38753 

Tucson,  A2  159,719.58 

Tulsa,  OK  367,697  6d 

Twin  Cities/ Northside,  MN  2308,424.3: 

Twin  Cities/ Dayton's  Bluff,  MN  493,766.20 

Twin  CiHes/Central,  MN.  226,038.92 
Twin  Cities /Southside,  MN               •    1,373,220.72 

Twin  Cihes/West  Side,  MN  870,194.16 

TX  Mutual  Reinvestment,  TX  289,862.00 

Vallejo,  CA  993,141.77 

Washington,  DC  250,561  \Z 

Waterbury,  CT  .         '  409.964.7-; 

Waterloo,  L^  244,716.42 

West  Palm  Beach,  FL  93,958.34 

West  Side, -NY  270,295  17 

West  Biuff/Peoria,  IL  63,874.53 

World  Savings  Program,  CA 31,722,359.00 


TOTAL 


$103,472,079.74 
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7T  1995  BUDGETS  AMD  GOALS 
BUDGST  JUSTI7ICATZ0M  TABLES 

The  tables  under  this  section  compare  Information  related  to  four 
different  budget  presentations.  All  sources  of  funds  are  Included, 
both  appropriated  and  non-appropriated.  The  four  budget 
presentations  are: 

•  FY  1993  Actual:  The  FY  1993  audit  conducted  by  Price 
Waterhouse  is  in  the  appendix. 

•  FY  1994  Justification:  The  FY  1994  justification  was 
prepared  in  March  of  1993  based  on  a  $27,976  million 
appropriation  request  at  the  level  recommended  by  the 
President. 

•  FY  1994  Sstimate:  The  current  estimate  for  the  use  of  FY 
1994  funds  is  $32,112  million  based  on  a  $32  million 
appr opr  i  a t  i  on . 

•  FY  1995  Justification;  The  FY  1995  justification  is 
based  on  the  $38,667  million  appropriation  request  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President. 


Tab  A   compares  these  three  budget  presentations  by 
program,  by  function,  and  by  activities  and  outputs. 

Tab  B   compares  program  obligation  levels  under  these 
four  budget  presentations  by  function,  expense  category. 

Tah   C  compares  the  sources  and  uses  by  function  of  all 
funds  for  FY  1989-1995. 
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REQUESTED  REPORTS  — 

This  section  contains  the  specific  reports  requested  by  Congress  in 
1993.   They  include: 

Tab  D     Equity  Capital  Grants 

•  definition  of  equity  capital 

•  update  on  FY  1992  appropriation  of  $5  million  for 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  equity  capital  grants 

•  city-by-city  table  with  results  of  $5  million  in 
equity  grants 

•  allocation  of  FY  1994  appropriation  of  $3,024,000 

•  table  of  preliminary  projections  regarding  equity 
capital  needs  on  federally  assisted  properties 

Tab  E     Project  LINC  (Fully  Integrated  Service  Delivery  Prograun 
Development) 

•  description  of  Learning  in  Neighborhood 
Collaboration,  or  Project  LINC 

•  demonstration  program  focused  on  providing  shelter, 
self-sufficiency  and  promoting  community  service 

•  criteria  for  site  selection 

•  preliminary  program  plan 

Tab  F     NeighborWorks®    CommunityCorps    (Nat^ional    Service 
Demonstration  Program) 

•  description  of  NeighborWor)cs®  CommunityCorps 

•  demonstration  program  founded  on  promoting  and 
utilizing  talent  of  young  people  to  help  rebuild 
distressed  communities 

•  service  by  young  people  (primarily  minorities)  from 
distressed  communities 

•  physical  and  social  improvement  of  the  community 

•  exposure  by  participants  to  career  opportunities  in 
community  economic  development 
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Tab  G     Coanuaity  D«v«lopn«at  Laadarship  Projaet 

•  establishment  of  Community  Development  Retirement 
Program 

•  development  of  Executive  Transition  Data  Base 

•  development  of  Executive  Transition  Service 

•  human  resource  plaiuiing 

•  exploring  career  paths  in  community  development 
Tab  H     Report  on  Demographics  of  NeighborWor]cs<s  Organizations 

•  demographics  of  areas  served  by  NeighborWorks'S 
organizations 

•  demographics  of  Revolving  Loan  Fund  clients 

•  demographics  of  NeighborWorks<s  organizations  boards 
of  directors 

•  demographics  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations 
executive  directors 

Tab  I     Creation   of   Hew   NelghborWorks*   Organizations   and 
Affiliation  Agreements  in  tJnderserved  Areas 

•  requests  for  organizational  development  assistance 
or  affiliation 

•  inquiries  for  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
developments 

Tab  J     Analysis  and  Recommendations  for  Use  of  HOME  and  COBG 
Funds  by  NeighborWorks*  Organizations 

•  detailed  analysis  of  the  use  of  HOME  and  CDBG  funds 
by  NeighborWorks*  organizations 

•  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  HOME  program 

•  suggestions  on  ways  in  which  the  HOME  program  may 
be  improved,  particularly  with  regard  to  community- 
based  nonprofit  organizations 
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EQUITY  CAPITAL  GRANTS 

"Equity"  is  "the  residual  value  of  a  business  or  property  beyond 
any  mortgage  thereon  and.  liability  therein."  (American  Heritage 
Dictionary) •  Equity  funds  are  those  that  a  local  NeighborWorks® 
organization  may  commit  flexibly,  in  a  timely  manner  similar  to  a 
for-profit  owner's  funds  to  acquire,  maintain  or  rehabilitate  real 
estate.  Especially  important  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  is 
the  fact  that  equity  funds  are  resources  that  may  be  risked  before 
others  are  willing  to  invest. 

The  primary  intent  of  the  Corporation's  equity  capital  grants  is  to 
enhance  the  capital  position  of  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 
This  provides  meaningful  working  capital  to  address  pressing 
community  needs,  and  insures  flexible  project  dollars  which  will 
spark  and  sustain  ongoing  reinvestment  by  investing  and 
supplementing  resources  available  from  less  flexible  capital 
sources.  Equity  capital  provides  critical  funds  for  the 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  by  allowing  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  to  shape  outcomes  through  application  of  funds. 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  most  equity  dollars,  including  those 
used  for  pre-development  costs,  will  be  recaptured  in  overall 
project  financing  or  loan  payments,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
recognizes  that  the  kinds  of  needs  and  projects  which  characterize 
the  communities  we  serve,  may  result  in  some  nonrecoverable  costs. 
However,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  believes  that  the  ability  to 
risk  the  loss  of  some  pre-development  costs  such  as  an 
environmental  assessment  or  soil  conditions  test  more  than  offsets 
the  larger  loss  of  a  failed  project. 

The  equity  dollars  available  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  from 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  have  improved  the  level  of  revitalization 
activities  in  the  communities  served  by  our  network.  The  revolving 
loan,  fund  managed  by  most  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
is  actually  a  collection  of  funding  sources,  many  of  them 
governmental.  While  other  public  funds  are  much  larger  in  s.cale, 
frequently  their  inflexibility  limits  their  use  to  larger  projects 
within  clearly  defined  programmatic  boundaries.  With  increased 
equity,  local  NeighborWorks®  organizations  have  been  able  to  access 
bank  lines  of  credit  or  financing  from  other  local  sources  to 
pursue  key  development  opportunities  in  their  neighborhoods.  Most 
importantly,  the  Corporation's  capital  funds  and  the  assets  in 
which  they  are  invested  become  true,  long-term,  working  capital 
which  can  continue  to  be  leveraged  over  and  over  to  meet  changing 
community  needs. 

It  is  widely  observed  that  a  nonprofit  real  estate  deal  is  easily 
recognizable  by  the  large  number  of  financing  sources  that  are 
typically  involved,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  assemble  them.  With 
the  equity  capital  infusion,  NeighborWorks®  organizations  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  able  to  leverage  larger  and  fewer  investments 
from  other  sources;  thus,  reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
project.  In  addition,  because  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  equity 
grants  come  without  cost  to  the  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  the 
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project — and  therefore  the  lower-income  families  who  will  be 
served — are  not  penalized  by  the  carrying  costs  associated  with 
most  other  financing  sources.  Finally,  the  equity  funds  are 
recaptured  by  the  organization  as  a  permanently  valuable,  corporate 
asset  to  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  and  to  the  neighborhoods 
they  serve. 

In  FY  1992,  Congress  appropriated  $5  million  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  for  equity  capital  grants  to  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  language, 
these  resources  were  provided  to  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  in 
quarterly  allotments. 

Upon  announcing  the  availability  of  these  funds  in  FY  1992, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  received  a  total  of  $11  million  in  sound 
funding  requests  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Through 
evaluation  and  strategic  decision  making,  the  grants  listed  on  the 
following  pages  were  obligated.  All  told,  the  $5  million  will 
mobilize  investments  of  $142.3  million,  resulting  in  nearly  2,600 
units  of  affordable  housing  for  lower-income  households.  Currently 
1,102  (43%)  of  the  units  are  completed  (see  Chart  A). 

The  FY  1994  appropriation  provided  an  additional  $3,024,000  for 
equity  capital  activities  "to  be  allocated  where  possible,  to 
assist  with  the  distressed  elements  of  the  federally  assisted 
housing  inventory,  including  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and 
Federal  Housing  Administration  properties  where  strong 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  are  currently  in  place." 

The  Corporation  allocated  $2,524,000  for  direct  equity  grants  to 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  to  fund  equity  capital  activities  and 
$500,000  to  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America.  This 
investment  in  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  will 
facilitate  $5  million  in  lending  (far  more  than  doubling  the  $3 
million  in  equity  funds)  to  support  equity  investment  in  federally 
assisted  properties  creating  $7.5  million  in  resources. 

The  $2,524,000  in  grants  will  consist  of  capital  for  equity 
investment,  used  to  provide  first  mortgage  and  rehabilitation  loans 
and  establish  loan-loss  reserves  in  larger  mortgage  pools  funded  by 
conventional  lenders.  A  preliminary  summary  of  opportunities  is 
found  in  Chart  B. 

Following  are  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  combining 
creative  thinking  and  equity  capital: 

•    Baltimore,  Maryland 

The  Baltimore  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  received  a 
$125,000  equity  capital  grant  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
nine  modular  units  of  rental  housing  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the 
Patterson  Park  neighborhood,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  16 
vacant  units  surrounding  the  lot.  This  vacant  lot  was  the 
previous  site  of  horse  stables  that  the  neighborhood 
successfully  lobbied  to  have  moved  to  another  area.  Since  the 
stables  were  demolished  several  years  ago,  the  lot  has  turned 
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into  a  dumping  ground  emd  the  surrounding  buildings  eure  vacant 
and  deteriorated.  Additional  funding  for  the  project  includes 
a  $1  million  loan  at  2%  for  40  years  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  $750,000  in  HOME  funds,  $225,000  of  CDBG  funds  as 
well  as  $60,000  of  equity  capital.  Units  will  be  fully 
occupied  by  late  summer. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

The  Los  Angeles  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  and  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority  have  joined  in  an  innovative 
partnership  to  provide  home  ownership  opportunities. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  a  $100,000  equity  capital 
grant,  supplemented  by  smaller  capacity-building  grants  to 
facilitate  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Service/Public  Housing 
Authority  venture  which  will  capitalize  on  HOPE  funds  and  NHS 
expertise  to  construct  over  200  new  housing  units  throughout 
LA  neighborhoods  over  the  next  two  years.  The  Housing 
Authority  will  identify  appropriate  homebuyers,  conduct  some 
of  the  needed  home-ownership  training  and  serve  as  lead  HOPE 
applicant.  NHS  will  manage  credit  counseling,  personal  budget 
training,  loan  applications  and  permanent  financing.  Public 
Housing  tenants  will  be  hired  to  work  on  construction.  This 
new  partnership  has  prompted  LA  NHS  and  the  Housing  Authority 
to  exaunine  a. variety  of  other  joint  venture  possibilities,  and 
a  strategy  is  already  under  discussion  to  develop  2  7 
properties  donated  by  the  Resolution  Tixist  Corporation  for  $1 
to  the  Housing  Authority  with  the  NHS  serving  as  the 
developer. 

• 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

The  Neighborhoods,  Inc.  of  Battle  Creek  has  approached  home- 
ownership  promotion  in  a  comprehensive  fashion,  designed  to 
insure  that  first-time  homebuyers  are  not  only  able  to  acquire 
a  house  but  also  able  to  succeed  at  home  ownership  over  the 
long  term.  A  $100,000  equity  grant  f^'om  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  in  FY  1993  allowed  the  NHS  to  cover  development 
costs  for  50  homes  which  will  be  sold  to  lower  income  families 
for  $30-$32,000  on  a  land  contract  basis.  This  form  of 
lease/purchase  is  converted  to  a  conventional  mortgage  after 
12  months,  assvuning  the  new  owner  has  maintained  their  home 
and  managed  their  finances  effectively.  During  the  first  12 
months,  the  NHS  provides  post-purchase  budget  counseling  and 
training  in  home  maintenance. 

Miami,  Florida 

On  August  24,  1992,  Hurricane  Andrew  ravaged  southern  Florida. 
For  families  like  Nomie  Jefferson  and  her  4-year-old 
grandchild,  the  experience  was  devastating.  Their  home  was 
seriously  damaged.  Holes  were  torn  in  the  roof,  their 
electrical  system  was  rendered  inoperable  and  all  plumbing 
lines  were  clogged.  Like  many  other  lower-income  homeowners, 
Mrs.  Jefferson  was  under-insured  and  able  to  undertake  only 
the  most  rudimentary  "make-do"  repairs.  Until  the  Miami-Dade 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  joined  forces  with  a  local 
community-based  organization,  Centro  Campesino,  Mrs.  Jefferson 
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had  nowhere  to  turn. 


Now  as  a  result  of  the  Special  Hurricane  Initiative  Project 
(SHIP)  sparked  by  a  $222,500  equity  grant  from  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment,  a  revolving  loan  fund  is  available  to  help 
faunilies  like  the  Jeffersons.  Allstate  Insurance,  LISC  and 
Homes  for  South  Florida  have  all  joined  the  SHIP  effort  and 
are  providing  much-needed  support  to  the  Miami  NHS  and  Centro 
Campesino  as  they  work  collaboratively  in  Homestead.  A 
$40,000  loan  to  Nomie  Jefferson  will  once  again  make  her  home 
habitable  and  insure  that  she  is  able  to  remain  in  the 
commxanity  where  she  has  lived  her  entire  life. 
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PROJECT  LIMC: 
LEARNING  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  COLLABORATION 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  formulating  a  program  that  is  focused 
on  providing  shelter,  teaching  self-sufficiency  skills  and 
promoting  community  service.  This  is  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies,  as  contained  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Report  for 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  which  states  that  the  Corporation 
allocate  "$500,000  for  developing  fully  integrated  service  delivery 
programs  for  NHS  communities,  modeled  on  the  criteria  of  the  HOPE 
VI  Program."  The  project  is  referred  to  as  Learning  in 
Neighborhood  Collaboration,  or  Project  LINC. 

Project  LINC  adds  new  elements  of  service  to  existing 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  through  collaboration  with  other 
community  groups  and  public  agencies.  The  result  will  be  a 
comprehensive  grouping  of  activities  designed  to  strengthen  an 
individual's  ability  to  be  an  effective  member  of  society.  This 
often  includes  acquiring  or  improving  basic  reading  and 
comprehension  skills,  developing  a  healthy  self-image,  respecting 
the  concept  of  community  service,  and  feeling  confident  about 
solving  issues  affecting  daily  behavior. 

The  primary  focus  of  Project  LINC  will  be  to  serve  residents  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  neighborhoods  who  feel  unprepared  to 
compete  in  today's  society.  In  each  case,  activities  are  being 
designed  to  provide  participating  residents  with  a  sense  of 
community  spirit  and  leadership  opportunities.  One  manner  in  which 
residents  will  reach  these  objectives  is  by  actively  exercising 
their  decision-making  talents  through  ownership  and  management  of 
the  programs,  and  by  providing  community  service. 

Four  sites  will  be  chosen  from  within  the  NeighborWorks®  network. 
Demonstration  sites  will  range  anywhere  from  single-family 
neighborhoods  implementing  strong  youth  education  and  employment 
components,  to  multi-family  complexes  administering  a  series  of 
adult  community-service  projects. 

Criteria  for  site  selection  include  1)  presence  of  an  existing 
organization  embracing  a  philosophy  consistent  with  promoting 
comprehensive  community  revitalization;  2)  commitment  to 
collaborating  with  other  organizations  to  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  approach  than  currently  exists;  3).  sound 
organizational  management  and  fiscal  history;  4)  recognition  and 
trust  by  the  community;  and  5)  an  active  role  for  residents  in 
governance  of  the  existing  organization. 

Project  LINC  will  act  as  a  managing  partner  with  the  residents  to 
facilitate  in  convening,  coordinating  and  implementing  the  program, 
and  the  project  will  be  marketed  through  a  resident  advisory  group. 
The  program  will  be  managed  by  a  project  director  who  will  provide 
guidance,  training,  and  resource,  program  and  staff  development. 
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The  procpram  plan  includes  the  following  elements: 

•  The  organization  will  recruit  a  planning  committee 
comprised  of  community  residents; 

•  Once  recruited,  the  resident  planning  committee  will 
identify  a  program  of  Project  LINC  activities  pertaining 
to  their  particular  community.  Prioritizing  programmatic 
and  educational  activities  of  Project  LINC  will  be 
determined  at  subsequent  meetings.  The  resident 
committee  will  also  determine  how  to  overcome  barriers 
preventing  other  resident  involvement  in  the  program  and 
how  to  best  market  the  project. 

•  Once  activities  have  been  identified  and  prioritized,  the 
organization  will  begin  outreach  to  other  community 
development  groups,  businesses,  public  agencies,  etc. 
(i.e.  schools,  police  enforcement  agencies,  churches, 
local  businesses,  etc.)  to  enlist  staff  and/or  volunteers 
to  assist  with  additional  resident  recruitment,  conduct 
classes,  etc. 

•  Marketing  tools  such  as  fliers,  church  bulletin  inserts, 
posters,  newsletters,  etc.  will  be  created  to  promote 
Project  LINC  in  the  community. 

•  Once  involved,  participants  will  enroll  in  various 
activities  divided  into  levels  of  achievement. 
Activities  should  include  education,  public  service,  etc. 
To  overcome  any  disincentives  that  may  prevent 
attendance,  each  site  will  be  provided  with  program  funds 
to  pay  for  transportation,  child  care  and 
refreshments/meals,  if  needed. 

•  Participants'  housing  needs  will  be  addressed  by  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  based  on  their  tenure.  Rehab 
loans,  funds  to  purchase,  and  aid  in  affordable  rental 
units  are  expected.  Project  LINC  funds  will  not  be  used 
for  these  activities. 

•  Integral  to  the  success  of  the  project  is  an  ability  to 
. raise  funds  locally  to  provide  for  additional  program 

resources  (i.e.  granting  modest  scholarship  awards  to 
participants  who  complete  all  levels  of  program,  or 
similar  nonmonetary  awards) . 

•  Collaborating  partners  and  residents  will  be  recognized 
for  their  participation. 

•  General  goals  to  be  met  to  ensure  success  of  a  project 
include  1)  the  number  of  participants  enrolled  and 
retained,  2)  the  number  of  residents  who  achieve  various 
levels  and  then  graduate,  3)  the  variety  and  quality  of 
activities  planned,  4)  the  number  of  collaborating 
partners,  5)  the  amount  of  program  funds  raised  locally, 
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and  6)   leadership  developed  as  result  of  resident 
planning  committee  and/or  other  activities, 

•    Participants  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  program   at 
the  conclusion. 

Additionally,  a  handbook  titled,  Creating  Healthy  Neighborhoods 
(Through  Human  Building  Blocks^ .  is  being  developed.  The  book  will 
contain  guidance  information  for  Project  LINC.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  handbook  will  be  modified  after  the  demonstration 
projects  have  been  evaluated  so  the  information  can  be  utilized  by 
any  community  interested  in  linking  their  shelter  efforts  with 
enhanced  self -responsibility  and  services. 
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MEI6HB0RW0RKS«  COMMUNITYCORPS 

A  National  and  Community  Service  Demonstration  by 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 
and  the  NeighborWorks®  Network 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  FY  1994  appropriation  directed  the 
corporation  to  allocate  $500,000  "...  for  the  development  of  a 
demonstration  program  for  national  service  with  the  NHS 
(NeighborWorks*)  network."  This  request  provides  an  opportunity 
for  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  to  build  on  the  successful  track 
records  of  a  number  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  utilizing 
volunteers  and  young  people  in  full-  or  part-time  paid  positions  to 
help  rebuild  distressed  communities.  The  Salt  Lake  NHS,  for 
example,  has  for  over  five  years  hired  delinquent  youth  from  the 
community,  and  trained  them  in  construction  trades.  Other 
NeighborWorks®  organizations — Beloit,  Tierra  del  Sol,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  and  La  Grange — have  experience  in  using  VISTA  volunteers 
as  part  of  their  neighborhood  revitalization  effort. 

This  national  and  community  service  demonstration  offers  an 
opportunity  to  expand  on  this  experience,  to  increase  the  number  of 
low-income  and  minority  youth  and  young  people  working  directly  on 
rebuilding  their  own  community,  and  to  introduce  a  new  generation 
of  young  people,  predominantly  minority  and  low-income,  to  possible 
jobs  in  community  development.  The  project  will  have  three  major 
objectives:  (1)  service  by  young  people  from  distressed 
communities;  (2)  physical  and  social  improvement  of  the  community; 
and  (3)  exposure  by  the  participants  to  career  opportunities  in 
community  economic  development. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  demonstration  will  serve  seven  to  10 
communities  on  critical  need  projects.  For  example,  the  Miami  Dade 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in  partnershijS  with  Central 
Campesino,  a  nonprofit  serving  the  hurricane-devastated  community 
of  Florida  City,  are  expected  to  apply  and  to  employ  youth  from  the 
community  in  rebuilding  homes  and  learning  jobs  in  the  trades. 
Spanning  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  another  NeighborWorks® 
organization,  Tierra  del  Sol,  is  expected  to  apply  to  use  the 
demonstration  to  expand  its  efforts  to  employ  very-low-income, 
Mexican-American,  farm-worker  youths  in  building  and  improving 
homes  for  their  community. 

In  January  1994,  all  NeighborWorks*  organizations  were  invited  to 
participate.  An  orientation  on  this  and  other  innovative  projects 
that  serve  youth  will  take  place  at  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
Training  Institute  in  Atlanta,  the^  evenings  of  Wednesday,  February 
23  and  Thursday,  February  24,  1994.  Sites  will  be  selected  and  the 
one-year  program  initiated  in  June.  By  utilizing  its  site-selection 
process.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  expects  to  demonstrate  a  number 
of  ways  that  the  administration's  new  national  and  community 
service  effort  can  contribute  directly  to  the  critical  work  of 
increasing  safety  and  the  quality  of  life  in  distressed  communities 
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across  the  country.  Moreover,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  also 
intends  to  establish  solid  working  partnership  with  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service,  the  new  State  Commissions  for 
Community  Service  and  with  other  national  organizations  which  can 
help  increase  the  positive  benefit  to  the  young  people  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  This  exemplifies  one  of  the  recommendations 
found  in  Human  Capital  for  the  Year  2000  (appendices  D6  and  Dll) . 

Congressional  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  the  stipend  and  education 
allowance  and  benefits  for  participants.  Additionally,  the  funds 
will  be  used  to  offer  each  participant  opportunities  for  individual 
and  group  training,  career  counseling  and  exposure  in  community 
development  employment  opportunities.  In  short,  this  initiative 
will  employ  low-income  and  minority  young  people,  benefit  the 
communities  in  which  they  live  by  addressing  a  critical  need,  and 
demonstrate  the  potential  of  this  new  resource  for  contributing 
significantly  to  job  preparation  and  community  development. 

A  full  report  on  the  results  will  be  issued  at  the  project's 
conclusion,  with  semi-annual  reports  issued  until  then. 
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COMMUNITY  OEVELOPMEKT  LEADERSHIP  PROJECT 

In  fiscal  1992,  the  Corporation  set  up  a  two-person  unit  to  focus 
on  strategies  to  improve  the  ability  of  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  and  other  community-based  development  organizations 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  executive  directors. 

The  underlying  hypothesis  for  this  project  is  that  the 
effectiveness  of  a  nonprofit  organization,  like  any  business  or 
venture,  is  heavily  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of  its 
executive  leadership.  As  a  young  field  without  a  clear  professional 
preparation  track,  the  ability  of  local  organizations  to  attract 
and  retain  executives  with  the  skills  needed  is  mixed.  The  first 
three  years  of  this  project  have  contributed  to  an  increased 
understanding  and  expanded  strategies  to  help  local  boards  recruit 
and  retain  effective  executives.  The  Corporation  will  begin,  in  FY 
199  5,  a  second  three-year  phase  of  this  project. 

The  following  are  among  the  major  accomplishments  to  date: 

1)  Establishment  of  the  Community  Development  Retirement  Program: 
Keighborhood  Reinvestment  worked  with  six  other  national 
nonprofit  organizations  and  provided  lead  staffing  to  develop 
a  retirement  program  for  employees  of  nonprofit  community 
development  organizations.  The  first  national  survey  showed 
that  70%  of  organizations  offered  no  pension  and  that  this  was 
amonq  the  most  often  cited  reasons  for  executive  directors  to 
leave  their  organization. 

The  program  was  launched  in  the  summer  of  1993.  The  Consortium 
is  collaborating  in  an  ongoing  education  program.  Currently 
over  40  organizations  are  actively  considering  joining  the 
plan,  and  in  the  first  six  months,  23  organizations  (including 
12  NeighborWorks®  organizations)  with  oyer  1,600  employees 
have  enrolled.  (See  appendix  AA  for  detailsJt. 

These  results,  well  over  projections,  are  enormously 
gratifying  both  to  the  benefits  consortium  as  well  as  the 
insurance  provider.  Perhaps  most  gratifying  has  been  the 
strong  interest  by  boards  of  directors  to  use  pension  plans  as 
part  of  their  total  compensation  package. 

2)  Development  of  Executive  Transition  Data  Base:  Project  staff 
track  important  factors  regarding  executive  director  tenure, 
race,  salary,  etc.  and  provide  this  data  to  Corporation 
managers  and  network  leaders  to  further  improve  recruitment 
and  retention  (see  charts) . 

3)  Development  of  Executive  Transition  Services:  A  number  of 
educational  tools  and  new  or  expanded  services  are  being 
developed.  The  aim  is  to  increase  the  choices  of  local 
governing  boards  in  the  candidates  available  for  executive 
openings  and  to  augment  the  ability  of  a  board  to  successfully 
manage  transitions.  In  FY  1993,  a  job  listing  service  - 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
SELECTED  STAFFING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  DATA 
1989   -    1992 


Characteristic/ 
Statistic 

1989 

1990 

1991 

19S 

Tenure  of  Executive  Directors 
Median 
Average 

3.0 

4.1 

3.5 

4.3 

3.0 
4.3 

3 
4 

Salary  of  Executive  Directors 
Median 
Average 

$32,000 
$32,010 

$33,500 
$34,953 

$33,900 
$36,213 

$36,6^ 
$39.7; 

Minority  Executive  Directors 
Number 
Percent 

n/a 
n/a 

38 
28.8 

45 
32.4 

30 

Female  Executive  Directors 
Number 
Percent 

n/a 

n/a 

54 
39.1  . 

48 
34.3 

42 

FulWime  Equivalent  Staff  * 
Number 

Median  Tenure  (all  staff) 
Mean  Tenure  (all  staff) 

855 

2.0 
3.1 

802 

zo 

3.1 

892 
2.0 
3.3 

9 
2 

3 

NeighborWorks  Organizations  with  Health 

Insurance 

Number                                               128 
Percent                                              83.1 

126 
87.5 

131 
•    85.1 

1 
82 

NeighborWorks  Organizations  with 
Contributed  Retirement  Benefits 

Number 

Percent 

Employer 

n/a 
n/a 

33 
22.9 

25 
16.2 

23 

Average  NeighborWorks  Organizations 

Staff  Size 

Median                                               4.0 
Mean                                               s.o 

5.0 
6.0 

4.0 
7.0 

4 
7 

NeighborWorks  Organizations 
Operating  Expenses 

Median 

Mean 

$130,000 
$181,886 

$143,839 
$222,673 

$148,500 
$235,732 

$158,0( 
$272, 7( 

Number  of  NeighborWorks 
Organizations  Reporting 

154 

144 

154 

1^ 

*     Tha  number  of  full-time  equivalent  staff  excludes  vacant  positions.  Statistics  are  for  non  -vacant 
full-tima  positions  only. 

Naighborhood  Reinvestment  Coi 

February  4.  1994 
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Table  IX 
Ethnicity  of  NeighborWorks  Organizations  Directors 


Ethnicity 

Executive 
Director 

Assist/Deputy 
Director 

Neighborhood 
Director 

Program 
Director 

White 

96          69  % 

16           52% 

13           46% 

26           59  % 

African -American 

29          21  % 

11           35% 

13           46% 

1 2           27  % 

Hispanics 

10            7% 

4           13% 

2            7% 

5           1 1  % 

Others 

4            3% 

0            0% 

0            0% 

1             2% 

TOTAL 

139        100% 

31        100% 

28        100% 

44        100% 
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EXECUTIVE  JOB  LINK  -  and  a  pilot  candidate  referral  service 
were  developed. 

The  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  systematically  alert  possible 
candidates  from  a  broad  spectrum  to  .  executive  director 
openings  in  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  and  to  encourage 
cooperative  advertising  and  candidate  referral  among 
MeighborWorks*  organizations.  After  investigating  how  other 
nonprofit  sectors  publicize  executive  vacancies,  a  monthly 
newsletter  format  was  selected  as  most  effective  and  efficient 
tool.  In  September  1993,  the  first  issue  of  EXECUTIVE  JOB  LINK 
was  mailed  to  all  NeighborWorks®  executives  and  board  chairs 
and  300  other  leaders  in  the  community  development  field.  In 
its  initial  four  months,  EXECUTIVE  JOB  LINK  has  produced 
finalists  and  new  executives  for  several  NeighborWorks® 
organization. 

The  cooperative  advertising  and  candidate  referral  pilot  has 
produced  positive  results.  All  executive  director  openings  in 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  are  tracked,  and  opportunities 
for  cooperative  advertising  are  identified,  based  on  regional 
location  or  type  of  organizations  (e.g.,  serving  rural 
communities).  Through '  this  effort,  interim  managers  were 
recruited  for  three  NeighborWorks*  organizations,  three  other 
organizations  were  directly  assisted  in  recruiting  experienced 
executives,  and  a  pool  of  potential  candidates  for  other 
openings  was  identified.  In  short,  the  combination  of  the 
EXECUTIVE  JOB  LINK  and  the  cooperative  advertising  and 
candidate  referral  initiative  shows  excellent  potential  to 
expand  the  quality,  diversity,  and  number  of  experienced 
executives  from  which  NeighborWorks*  boards  can  choose  their 
new  executives.  With  more  experienced  executives, 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  will  be  able  to  better  serve 
their  communities.  It  is  expected  that  the  long-term  plan  will 
include  exploration  of  how  this  approach  might  be  extended  to 
the  community-based  development  field  in  general. 

Since  their  inception  in  the  summer  of  1993,  these  new  tools 
have  helped  13  NeighborWorks®  organizations  with  executive 
transition  (see  appendix  BE) . 

4)  Human  Resource  Planning:  In  its  FY  199  3  appropriation,  the 
Corporation  was  directed  to  set  aside  $250,000  to  develop  a 
hvunan  resource  plan  for  the  community  development  field.  The 
corporation  contracted  with  the  Development  Training  Institute 
to  help  develop  this  plan.  The  results  to  date  are  positive. 

Joe  McNeely,  president  of  Development  Training  Institute  (DTI) 
presented  the  human  resource  agenda  and  both  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
FUTURE,  a  Fannie  Mae  Foundation  publication,  and  HUMAN  CAPITAL 
FOR  THE  YEAR  2000  at  a  variety  of  annual  meetings. 
Additionally,  private  discussions  have  been  held  with  funders 
and  several  other  key  audiences.  A  cumulative  list  of 
presentations  includes: 
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Conferences 

National  Neighborhood 
Coalition 


Independent  Sector 

Development  Leadership 

National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic  Dev. 

Rural  Housing  Coalition 

LISC 

Enterprise  Foundation 


Neighborhood  Funders 
Group 

Directors  of  State  CDC 
Associations 
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Organizations 

Center  for  Community 
Change 


Funders 

Consumer  Farmers 
Foundation 
(now  Parodnick) 


Enterprise  Foundation 

Pew 

LISC 

Ford 

National  Congress  for 

Fannie  Mae 

Community  Economic  Dev. 

Seedco 

Levi  Strauss 

Pratt 

Rockefeller 

Affordable  Nonprofit 

Freddie  Mac 

Housing  Development 


Law  Center 


Surdna 

HUD 

MacArthur 

New  York 

Community 

Trust 


A  full  report  is  included  in  appendix  CC.  The  plan  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  May  1994,  and  is  expected  to  guide 
future  efforts  of  the  '  Leadership  Project  and  further 
collaboration  among  national  and  local  organizations  in 
community  development. 

Explore  Career  Paths  in  Community  Development:  A  sample  of 
successful  executives  and  managers  was  surveyed  to  document 
career  movement  in  community  development.  One  perceived 
barrier  to  attracting  and  retaining  talent  in  the  community 
development  field  is  lack  of  a  clear  professional  identity  and 
C2u:eer  path.  Colleges  and  universities  do  not  generally  offer 
tracks  in  the  community  development  field,  and  it's  not  easy 
to  either  learn  about  community  development  opportunities,  or 
get  started  in  the  field.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  for 
individuals  involved  in  the  community  development  field  to 
determine  their  potential  for  growth  and  advancement.  As  a 
result,  the  field  is  not  very  competitive  in  attracting  new 
talent,  and  suffers  a  regular  loss  of  talent  due  to  the 
perceived  limits  of  the  field. 
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In  addition,  the  survey  captured  in  detail  the  career  movemen 
of  community  development  professionals,  and  collects 
information  from  career  planning  offices  of  Historically  Blac 
Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCU)  on  what  services  they  provid 
students  about  community  development  or  related  fields. 
It  also  indicated  that  HBCUs  do  not  generally  provide  detaile 
career  counseling  to  students,  and,  therefore,  communit 
development  is  not  currently  mentioned  as  a  caree 
possibility.  The  information  developed  will  be  useful  i 
long-term  work  on  improving  the  attractiveness  of  the  fiel 
through  work  with  HBCUs  and  other  possible  sources  of  talent 
and  in  developing  marketing  brochures  and  campaigns  for  th 
field. 

Priorities  for  the  Community  Development  Leadership  Project  in  F 
1995  are: 

1)  Continuing  education  of  the  NeighborWorks®  network  and  othe 
organizations  about  the  Community  Development  Retiremen 
Progrzun  to  increase  the  availability  of  retirement  programs 
staff-  retention  and  the  exploration  of  other  possibl 
collaborative  efforts  that  improve  the  ability  of  communit 
development  organizations  to  recruit  and  retain  talented 
committed  staff. 

2)  Completing  the  human  resource  planning  project  and  beginnin 
implementation  with  private,  philanthropic  and  public  suppor 
of  the  priority  actions.  One  major  foundation  request  i 
pending. 

3)  Continuing  tracking  and  analysis  of  executive  transition  data 

4)  Further  testing  and  expansion  as  warranted,  of  the  executiv 
candidate  referral  service  and  development  of  one-two  pilo 
efforts  which  further  expand  the  talent  pool  of  availabl 
candidates — particularly  the  availability  of  minorit; 
candidates  to  serve  small  and/or  minority  communities. 

5)  Completing  and  reporting  of  results  of  the  Corporation': 
national  service  demonstration. 
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Report  To 
UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 


Ragarding: 

Tho  Demographics  of  NaighborWorlcs*  Organizations^ 

NsighborWorks®  organizations  Boards  of  Directors , 

Revolving  Loan  Fund  Clients/  and 

NeighborWorks*  Organizations  Executive  Directors 


Sxibmitted  By 
NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 


George  Knigbt  - 
Executive  Director 


February  1,  1994 
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MEIOHBORVORXS*  ORGANIZATIONS 
REPORT  ON  DEMOGRAPHICS 

This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies,  as 
contained  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Report  for  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation,  which  states: 

"The  Coaimittae  requests  that  NRC  report  by  March  31,  1994,  on  the 
income,  ethnicity,  and  other  demographic  characteristics  of  the 
neighborhoods  it  serves,  including  information  on  the  ethnic  make-up 
of  the  boards  of  the  NeighborWorlcs*  organizations." 

This  report  is  presented  in  six  sections: 

Section  1.  BACKGROOND  REGARDING  NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT 

CORPORATION 

Section  2.  DATA  SOURCES 

The  report  draws  on  both  the  U.S.  census  data, 
and  data  collected  by  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  from  the  NeighborWorks® 
organizations . 

Section  3.  DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  NEIGEBORWORKS®  ORGANIZATIONS' 

SERVICE  AREAS 

NeighborWorks*  organizations  serve 
neighborhoods,  whole  cities  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  portion  of  a  state.  The  . demographic 
breakdown  of  those  organizations  serving 
neighborhoods  show  an  increased  concentration 
of  32%  African-Americans,  20%  Hispanics  and 
16%  other  racial  groups.-  This  is  compared  to 
the  general  population  comprised  of.  12% 
African-Americans,  9%  Hispanics  and  7%  other 
racial  groups. 

Section  4.  DEMOGRAPHICS   OF  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND   (RLF) 

CLIENTS. 

Revolving  Loan  Fxind  clients  are  more  typically 
people  of  color,  with  lower  incomes  and  more 
single  heads  of  household  than  the  general 
public. 

Section  5.  DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  NEIGHBORWORKS®  ORGANIZATIONS 

BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Board  membership  is  drawn  from  the  community 
ser-ved  (about  half)  as  well  as  the  private  and 
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public  sectors.  The  concentration  of  board 
members  is  36%  African-American,  8%  Hispanic 
and  2%  other  racial  groups. 

Section  6.  DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  NEIGHBORWORKS®  ORGANIZATIONS 

BXECXTTIVE  DIRECTORS. 

A  collective  profile  of  the  executive 
directors  hired  by  local  boards  of  directors 
is  21%  African-American,  7%  Hispanic  and  3% 
other  racial  groups. 

Background  Regarding  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  is  a  public,  nonprofit 
corporation  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  (Public  Law  95-557)  . 
Its  principal"  purposes  are  "revitalizing  older  urban  neighborhoods 
by  mobilizing  public,  private  and  community  resources  at  the 
neighborhood  level"  (42  U.S.C.  Section  8101  et  sea. )  and  expanding 
affordable  housing  opportunities  for  lower-income  households. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  helps  local  communities  establish  working 
partnerships  between  residents  and  representatives  of  the  private 
and  pxiblic  sectors.  The  local  commvinity-based  partnership 
organizations  are  independent,  tax-exempt  nonprofit  entities: 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  Mutual  Housing  Associations  and 
Apartment  Improvement  Programs.  Collectively,  these  organizations 
are  known  as  the  NeighborWorks*  network.  The  177  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  serve  150  cities,  towns  and  counties;  spanning  4  5 
states,  the  District  of  Colximbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  effectively  revitalizing  over  350  neighborhoods. 

Once  a  NeighborWorks®  organization  is  established,  it  operates 
independently  within  the  broad  framework  of  its  NeighborWorksS 
charter.  Among  the  conditions  to  continued  use  of  the 
NeighborWorks®  service  mark  are  a  tax-exempt  status,  a  partnership 
board  of  directors,  sound  financial  management,  successful 
programmatic  operations  and  dedication  to  the  mission  of  community 
renewal.  NeighborWorks®  organizations  elect  their  boards  of 
directors,  select  staff  and  determine  the  geographic  scope  of 
operations . 

The  national  NeighborWorks®  network,  which  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  created  and  has  nurtured  for  nearly  20  years,  is 
renewing  America's  communities  through  lending  and  affordable 
housing  development,  grass-roots  leadership  development,  and 
coordinated  access  to  community  services.  In  fiscal  year  1993 
alone,  this  interconnected  system  of  community-based  organizations 
directed  and  channeled  the  investment  of  $210  million  to 
NeighborWorks®  neighborhoods,  created  or  rehabilitated  6,600  units 
of  affordable  housing,  and  provided  services  in  the  areas  of 
community  relations,  youth  employment,  lead  poison  prevention, 
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business/merchant  organizing  and  a  host  of  other  neighborhood 
activities.  These  efforts  rebuild  self-esteem  and  restore  hope  and 
pride  within  individuals  as  well  as  their  communities. 

This  demographic  report  will  demonstrate  that  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  has,  since  its  inception,  made  great  strides  in 
serving  lower-income  individuals  and  communities.  Furthermore,  the 
combined  local  NeighborWorlcs®  profile  of  board  and  staff  members  is 
broadly  representative  of  individuals  and  communities  being  served 
■by  the  Corporation.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics  who  hold  executive/managerial  positions  are 
5.8%  and  4.2%,  respectively  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S., 
1993) .  The  proportion  of  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  in  staff 
positions,  including  executive  roles  within  the  NeighborWorks® 
Network,  greatly  exceeds  the  general  U.S.  labor  participation  rate. 
However,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  For  example,  an 
increase  in  the  proportions  of  minorities  holding  staff  positions 
in  NeighborWorks*  organization  is  needed — especially  Hispanics. 
Early  awareness  of  this  weeikness  helped  prompt  creation  of  the 
Community  Development  Leadership  Project  three  years  ago.  The 
project's  goal  is  to  increase  the  representation  of  minorities  in. 
leadership  roles,  both  as  board  members  and  staff.  To  support  this 
effort,  courses  in  Spanish  have  been  introduced  at  the 
Corporation's  Training  Institutes.  Additionally,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  anticipates  that  the  recently  initiated  National 
Service  demonstration,  referred  to  as  the  NeighborWorks® 
CommunityCorps ,  will  increase  candidates  for  staff  positions. 

The  opportunity  to  work  with  younger  members  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
communities  in  the  NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps  also  provides 
encouragement  that  over  time  proportions  of  minorities  in  board, 
executive  and  staff  positions  will  increase.  The  reasoning  behind 
this  confidence  is  that  strong  NeighborWorks®  staff  positions  have 
traditionally  paved  the  way  to  executive  director  positions. 

Data  Sources 

Data  utilized  in  this  report  are  drawn  from  U.S.  Census  reports, 
the  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
internal  data  collection  efforts.  The  report  utilizes  census 
definitions  for  the  various  ethnic  and  cultural  terms. 
Accordingly,  based  on  census  definitions,  Hispanic  is  a  cultural 
identifier  supplementing  the  breakdowns  by  "race."  However, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  data,  based  on  self-identif ication,  do 
not  use  this  convention.  As  a  result,  readers  will  find  that  while 
census  data  add  to  100%  without  Hispanics  identified.  Corporation 
data  (in  tables  V,  VIII  and  IX)  add  to  100%  with  Hispanics 
identified. 

Increasing  minority  representation  in  the  NeighborWorks®  network  is 
the  primary  concern  of  the  Community  Development  Leadership 
project,  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training  Institutes  and  the 
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Corporation  (through  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  during  executive  transition) . 
Additionally,  the  NeighborWorks*  CommunityCorps  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  expose  younger  members  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
neighborhoods  to  the  community  development  field  (see  Tab  F)  . 
These  combined  efforts  should  increase  proportions  of  minorities 
being  served  by  the  Corporation,  and  encourage  minorities  to  work 
in  community  development.  Because  staff  positions  usually  act  to 
train  and  prepare  individuals  for  leadership  roles  within  the 
network,  increasing  minority  staff  within  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  has  resulted  in  increased  numbers  of  minority 
executive  directors. 

Demographics  of  NeighborWorks®  Organizations'  Service  Areas 

Depending  on  their  local  revitalization  strategies  and  partnership 
profile,  NeighborWorks®  organizations  may  provide  their  services  to 
communities  within  their  locality  or  they  may  serve  a  larger  area. 
The  majority  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations  delivers  services  to 
specific  lower-income  neighborhoods  or  census  tracts.  Currently, 
there'  are  150  active  NeighborWorks®  organizations  serving 
communities  and  neighborhoods  throughout  the  country.  Fourteen 
•others  provide  citywide  services,  and  two  have  statewide  programs. 
Similarly,  the  mutual  housing  associations  tend  to  be  citywide 
programs.  Currently,  11  active  and  fully  developed  mutual  housing 
associations  are  in  operation. 

The  following  data  summary  includes  tables  for  the  three  levels  of 
service  areas:  demographics  of  census  tracts  pertaining  to 
neighborhoods  and  communities  served  by  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  (Table  I)  ;  demographics  of  the  cities  served  by 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  that  have  a  citywide  service  area 
(Table  II)  ;  and  demographics  of  states  served  by  NeighborWorks^i 
organizations  (Table  III).  These  tables  are  based'on  the  1990  U.S. 
Census  data  and  demographic  classifications. 

Demographic  Summary  of  NeighborWorks®  Organization  Census 
Tracts  (Table  I) : 

•  Of  the  total  4.8  million  persons  living  in  NeighborWorks® 
census  tracts,  52%  are  white,  32%  are  African-Americans 
and  16%  consist  of  other  racial  groups.  Hispanics 
(included  in  the  racial  groups)  constitute  20%  of  the 
residents. 

•  Of  the  total  249  million  U.S.  population,  81%  are  white, 
12%  are  African-American,,  and  7%  consist  of  other  racial 
groups.  Hispanics  constitute  9%  of  the  total  U.S. 
population. 

•  The  median  household  income  in  NeighborWorks*  census 
tracts  is  71%  of  the  U.S.  median  household  income. 
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TABLE  I 


DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  NEIGHBORWORKS  CENSUS  TRACTS 

(1990  CENSUS) 


NelghborWorlcs  Organizations 
Census  Tracts 

U.S.  Data 

Population 

Total  Population 

4,769,470 

248,709,873 

Male  65+ 
Female  65+ 

209,407 
344,787 

4% 
7% 

12,565,173 
■  18,676,658 

5% 
8% 

White 

African  -American 

Others 

2,495,239 

1,502,186 

77Z045 

52% 

,  32% 

16% 

199,686,070 
29,986,060 
17,078,059 

81  % 

12% 

7% 

Hispanic 

931 ,395 

20% 

22,354,059 

9% 

Households 

Number  of  Households 
Household  Median  Income 

1 .727.460 
$21 .371 

91,947,410 
$30,056 

White 

African  -  American 
Others 

American-Indians 
Asian/Pacific  Islanders 
Hispanic 

$20,025 

$16,358 
$20,000 
$16,875 
$26,212 
$17,500 

$31,435 
$19,758 
$22,813 
$20,025 
$36,784 
$24,156 

Housing  Units 

Median  House  Value 
Number  of  Housing  Units 

$51,788 
1,920,215 

$79,100 
102.263,678 

Owner-Occupancy  Rate 
Renter-Occupancy  Rate 

44% 
56% 

64% 
36% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1990. 
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•  African-Americans  living  in  NeighborWorks*  service  areas 
have  the  lowest  median  household  income,  $16,358  (54%  of 
the  U.S.  median  household  income)  .  The  comparative  figure 
for  Hispanic  residents  is  $17,500  (58%  of  the  U.S.). 

Demographic   Summary   of   14   Cityvide   HeighborWorks® 
organizations  (TzUsle  II)  : 

•  Of  the  total  712,000  people  living  in  14  citywide 
MeighborWorks*  organization  service  areas,  75%  are  white, 
12%  are  African-American,  and  13%  belong  to  other  racial 
groups.  Hispanics  constitute  14%  of  the  residents. 

•  The  median  household  income  in  14  citywi'de  NeighborWorksS 
organization  service  areas  is  $24,300  (81%  of  the  U.S.). 
The  median  household  income  of  African-Americans  and 
Hispanics  is  $15,900  (53%  of  the  U.S.)  and  $20,400  (68% 
of  the  U.S.)  respectively. 

Demographic    Summary    of    statewide    MeighborWorks® 
Organizations  (Table  III) : 

•  Hispanics  constitute  the  largest  ethnic  minority 
population  in  three  states  served  by  the  Las  Cruces 
program : 

-  38%  in  New  Mexico 

-  26%  in  Texas 

-  19%  in  Arizona 

•  Comparative  figures  for  African-Americans  are: 

2%  in  New  Mexico 

-  12%  in  Texas 

3%  in  Arizona 

Demographics  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations'  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
Clients 

As  a  part  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation's 
systematic  data  collection  effort,  demographic  information 
concerning  NeighborWorks*  organizations'  revolving  loan  borrowers 
collected  and  analyzed  biannually.  The  results  of  the  mpst  recent 
(1992)  survey  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 

The  household  income  levels  in  Table  IV  are  categorized  according 
to  HUD'S  definitions  which  can  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Within  the  framework  of  their  mission  statement  and  various 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  funding  sources,  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  determine  the  local  distribution  of  revolving  loans 
amongst  various  ethnic  groups  and  income  levels. 
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TABLE  II 


DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  FOURTEEN  CITY-WIDE 
NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

(1990  CENSUS) 


NeighborWorfcs  Organizations 
Citv-Wide  Service  Area 

U.S.  Data 

Population 

Total  Population 

712,061 

248.709,873 

Male  65+ 
Female  65+ 

34.189 
56.645 

5% 
8% 

12.565,173 
18.676,658 

5% 
8% 

White 

African -American 

Others 

530,879 
85,254 
95,928 

75% 
12% 
13% 

199.686,070 
29.986.060 
17.078.059 

81  % 
12%     ' 
7% 

Hispanic 

1JD2,304 

14% 

22,354.059 

9% 

Households 

Number  of  Households 
Household  Median  Income 

267,569 
$24,292 

• 

91,947.410 
$30,056 

White 

African -American 

Others 

American  -  Indians 

Asian/Pacific  Islanders 

Hispanic 

$27,5:12 
$15,880 
$25,893 
$17,021 
$26,777 
$20,387 

$31,435 
$19,758 

$22,81 3 
$20,025 
$36,784 
$24,156 

« 

Housing  Units 

Median  House  Value 
Number  of  Housing  Units 

$84,387 
289,587 

$79,100 
102,263,678 

Owner-Occupancy  Rate 
Renter-Occupancy  Rate 

52% 
48% 

64% 
36% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1990. 

*     Fourteen  Qty-Wide  Servicx  Areas:  Aberdeen(WA),  Aurora(IL),  Baaniiig<CA),  Batavia(IL), 
Cambridge(MA),  Corvallis(OR),  East  Providence(RI),  Fainnont(wv),  Santa  Fe(NM).  Troy(NY), 
VaUejo(C:A)  and  WacofTX). 
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TABLE  III 


DEMOGRAPHICS  OF  STATE-WIDE 

NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
(1990  CENSUS) 


NeighborWorks  Organizations 
State -Wide  Service  Area 

Population 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Arizona            W 

.  Virginia 

Total  Population 

1,515.069 

16,986.510 

3.665.228            1 

,793,477 

White 

76% 

75% 

81  % 

96% 

African  -American 

2% 

12% 

3% 

3% 

Others 

22% 

13% 

16% 

1  % 

IHispanic 

38% 

26% 

19% 

1  % 

Household  Median  Income 

$24,087 

$27,016 

$27,540 

$20,795 

Housing  Units 

Median  House  Value 

$69,800 

$58,900 

$79,700 

$47,600 

Number  of  Housing  Units 

632,068 

7,008.999 

1,659.430 

781 ,295 

•   Las  Cnicss  NHS  provides  services  to  New  Mexico,  Tens  aod  Aiizona;  West  Virginia  Commuaity  Works  provides  . 
state- wide  services  in  W.  Virginia.  '  • 
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Daaograpbie  Sxinmary  of  Revolving  Loan  Fund  Clients  (Table 
IV): 

•  Of  the  total  2,033  loans  made  by  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  in  1992,  38%  of  the  borrowers  are  white, 
43%  are  African-American,  17%  are  from  other  racial 
groups.  Hispanics  constitute  11%  of  revolving  loan 
clients. 

•  71%  of  all  revolving  loan  borrowers  are  in  very-low-  or 
low-income  groups;  moderate-  and  above  moderate- income 
groups  constitute  20%  and  7%  of  the  borrowers, 
respectively. 

•  53%  of  the  borrowers  are  female,  and  32%  of  all  borrowers 
are  elderly  (55+  years  old) . 

* 

Demographics  of  NeighborWorks®  Organizations'  Boards 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  annual  surveys  include  the  demographic 
make-up  of  boards.  The  governing  leadership  of  an  prganiz.ation 
consists  of  its  central  board  of  directors.  According  to  their 
bylaws,  the  neighborhood  residents  must  constitute  the  majority  of 
a  central  board.  Other  partnership  groups,  the  local  public  and 
the  private  sectors,  provide  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  board 
members . 

In  addition  to  their  central  boards,  organizations  serving  multiple 
communities  may  set  up  neighborhood  boards  which  would  be 
responsible  for  the  development  and  oversight  of  neighborhood 
revitalization  programs. 

Membership  in  both  the  central  and  neighborhood  boards  is  a 
voluntary  and  locally  driven  process.  Tables  V  -  VI  show  the 
ethnicity  and  the  gender  of  NeighborWorks®  organization  board 
members,  and  table  VII  shows  the  partnership  group  participation  of 
the  memlsers. 

Demographic  Suimary  of  NeighborWorks®  Boards  (Tables  V-VII)  : 

•  59%  of  central  board  members  are  white,  31%  are  African- 
American,  8%  are  Hispanic  and  2%  constitute  other  ethnic 
groups . 

•  Of  the  total  3 , 187  central  and  neighborhood  board 
members,  54%  are  white,  36%  are  African-American,  8%  are 
Hispanic,  and  2%  are  from  other  ethnic  groups. 

•  57%  of  NeighborWorks®  organization  board  members  are  male 
and  43%  are  female. 
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56%  Of  central  and  neighborhood  board  members  are  from 
neighborhood  residents,  25%  are  from  financial/business 
sector  and  9%  represent  local  governments. 
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TABLE  IV 
REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND  CLffiNT  DATA 

(1 992  Annual  Survey) 


Total  Number  of  New  Loans  Made  in  1992 

=  2,033 

Total  Amount  of  New  Loans  Made  in  1992 

=  $28,387,656 

Number 

Percentage 

Ethnicity  of  Revolving  Loan  Client: 

of  Loans 

of  Loans 

White 

774 

38% 

African —Americans 

879 

43% 

Other  Ethnic  Groups 

340 

17% 

Others  (non  — profits  and  not  available) 

40 

2% 

Hispanics 

231 

11% 

Household  Income  of  Revolving  Loan  Client:  * 

Very  Low 

627 

31% 

Low 

«i 

812 

40% 

Moderate 

413 

20% 

Above  Moderate 

138 

7% 

Others  Cnon-orofits  and  not  available) 

43 

2% 

Household  Head  of  Revolving  Loan  Qient: 

Male  Householder  (single  parent) 

207 

10% 

Female  Householder  (single  parent) 

800 

39% 

Married  Couple  Household 

746. 

37% 

Others  fnon-profits  and  not  available) 

280 

14% 

Gender  of  Revolving  Loan  Client:  •• 

F 

Male 

1,237 

45% 

Female 

1,477 

53% 

Others  f  non -profits  and  not  available) 

65 

2% 

Age  of  Revolving  Loan  Client: 

Below  55  years  old 

1,339 

66% 

55-64  years  old 

319 

16% 

65  years  old  or  older 

332 

16% 

Others  (non-profits  and  not  available) 

43 

2% 

*     According  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  Very-Low  income  is  defined  as 
below  50%  of  ttie  metropolitan  (area)  median  household  income:  Low  income  as  50%-S0%  of  the 
metropolitan  median  household  income;  Moderate  income  as  60%-ilS%  of  the  metropolitan  median 
income:  and  Above  Moderate  is  defined  as  at>ove  1 1 5%  of  the  metropolitan  median  household  income. 

**  Some  of  the  loans  are  signed  by  a  couple,  consequently,  the  number  of  borrowers  does  not  match  the 
number  of  loans. 
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TABLE  V 


NEiGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Ethnicity  of  Central  and  Neighborhood  Boards 


Central 
Board  Members 

% 

Neighborhood 
Board  Members 

% 

Total 

% 

White 

1,466 

59 

253 

36 

1.719 

54        1 

African  American 

764 

31 

384 

55 

1,148 

36 

IHispanics 

195 

8 

55 

8 

250 

8         . 

Other 

59 

2 

11 

1 

70 

2 

Total 

2.484 

100 

703 

100 

3.187 

100 

Source:  Annual  Survey  1992 


TABLE  VI 

NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
Gender  of  Central  and  Neighborhood  Boards 


Central 
Board  Members 

% 

Neighborhood 
Board  Members 

% 

Total 

% 

Male 
Female 

1,461 
1,023 

59 
41^ 

363 

\ 

340 

52 
48 

1,824 
1,363 

57 
43 

Total 

2.484 

100 

703 

100 

3,187 

100 

Source:  Annua]  Survey  1992 
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TABLE  VII 


NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Partnership  of  Central  and  Neighborhood  Boards 


Central 
Board  Members 

% 

Neighborhood 
Board  Members 

% 

Total 

% 

i 

Rnancial/Business 

689 

28 

118 

17 

807 

25 

Local  Government 

259 

10 

39 

5 

298 

9 

i 

Residents 

1,281 

52 

501 

71 

1.782 

56 

Insurance  Industry 

57 

2 

18 

3 

75 

2 

1 

Other 

198 

8 

27 

4 

225 

7 

-■■':-,<':-:^;v'-r"':"""m- 

Total 

2.484 

100 

703 

100 

3.187 

100 

Source:  Annual  Survey  1992 
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Demographics  of  NeighborWorks*  Organizations'  Executive  Directors 

Information  pertaining  to  NeighborWorks*  organizational  and  staff 
attributes  is  collected  annually.  The  data  are  used  to  analyze 
trends  and  to  obtain  a  better  xinderstanding  of  operations.  Table 
VIII  shows  the  ethnicity  and  the  gender  of  executive  directors. 

To  help  NeighborWorks®  organizations  recruit  diverse  and  talented 
staff,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  program  has  incorporated,  aunong  other  things,  Spanish 
language  courses  at  the  Training  Institutes,  as  well  as  implemented 
findings  from  the  Community  Leadership  Development  Plan.  Table  IX 
demonstrates  the  ethnicity  of  the  senior  management  positions  of 
larger  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 

Demographic  Summary  of  Executive  Directors  (Table  VIII) : 

•  59%  of  executive  directors  are  white,  20%  are  African- 
American,  7%  are  Hispanic,  and  3%  are  from  other  ethnic 
groups . 

•  58%  of  executive  directors  are  male,  42%  are  female. 

•  The  median  annual  salary  of  executive  directors  is 
36,600. 

Demographic  Summary  of  Service  Management  (Table  IX) : 

•  Senior  positions,  which  are  found  only  in  larger 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  show  higher  proportions  of 
minorities  when  compared  to  executive  director  positions. 

•  3  5%  of  assistant/deputy  directors  are  African-American, 
and  13%  are  Hispanic. 

As  a  rough  benchmark,  a  recent  survey  by  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau  indicates  that  for  individuals  age  30  to  64  with  a  college 
education,  only  15%  are  minorities.  Of  those,  6%  are  African- 
American  and  3%  are  Hispanic.  Additionally,  according  to  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1993.  only  5.8%  of  African 
Americans  and  4.2%  of  Hispanics  are  in  executive  or  managerial 
positions. 
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Table  VIII 
NeighborWorks  Organizations 
Selected  Data 
(Annual  Surveys) 


Characteristics/Statistics 

1991 

1992 

Tenure  of  Executive  Director  (in  years) 

Median 
Mean 

3.0 
4.3 

3.0 
4.9 

Salary  of  Executive  Director 

Under  $25,000 
25,000  -  34,999 
35,000  -  49,999 
50,000  and  Over 

13% 
45  % 
30% 
12% 

8% 
36% 
43% 
13% 

Median 

$33,900 

$36,600 

Ethnicity  of  Executive  Director 

White 

African  -  Arnerican 

Hispanic 

Others 

68% 
23% 

6% 

3%      • 

69% 

21  % 

7% 

3% 

Gender  of  Executive  Director 

Male 
Female 

66% 
34% 

58% 
42% 

Staff  Size 

Median 
Mean 

4 
7 

4 
7 

Employee  Benefits 

Health 

Employer  Contributed  Pension 

Employee/Employer  Contributed  Pension 

85% 
16% 
27% 

83% 
24% 
34% 

Source:  Annual  Surveys  1 991  and  1 992 
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Table  tX 
Ethnicity  of  NeighborWorks  Organizations  Directors 


Ethnicity 

Executive 
Director 

Assist/Deputy 
Director 

Neighborhood 
Director 

Program 
Director 

White 

96          69  % 

16         52% 

13          46% 

26           59  % 

African-American 

29          21  % 

1 1           35  % 

13           46% 

1 2           27  % 

Hispanics 

,10            7% 

4           13% 

2            7% 

5           1 1  % 

Others 

4            3% 

0            0% 

0            0% 

1            2% 

TOTAL 

139        100% 

31        100% 

28        100% 

44        100% 
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REQUESTS  FOR  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE  OR  AFFILIATION 

The  attached  list  represents  cities  across  thie  country  that  have 
requested  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  assistance  in  developing  a 
NeighborWorks*  organization  within  the  last  18  months.  Requests 
are  most  commonly  initiated  by  municipal  governments,  with  a 
growing  number  of  requests  coming  from  the  lending  community  and 
from  established  nonprofit  organizations  seeking  to  become  members 
of  the  NeighborWorks*  network.  This  list  represents  larger  cities, 
small  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Typically,  in  requesting  our  assistance,  the  applicant  has  defined 
critical  unmet  community  needs  and  underserved  populations  and  has 
determined  that  formation  of  a  local  public-private-resident 
partnership  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  address  these  needs. 
Our  response  may  entail  one  or  more  phases  but  invariably  starts 
with  telephone  contact  and  an  exchange  of  relevant  information  and 
materials.  Based  on  preliminary  discussions  a  site  visit  may  be 
scheduled  to  further  test  local  need  and  interest.  Ultimately,  if 
there  is  Sufficient  evidence  of  local  support  and  the  availability 
of  local  resources,  a  full,  on-site  assessment  will  be  conducted 
followed  by  negotiation  of  a  development  agreement  and  commencement 
of  organizational  development  activity. 

Additionally,  as  part  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  efforts  of 
working  with  underserved  communities,  a  special  attempt  to  reach 
both  the  Spanish-spesJcing  community  and  Native  Americans  has  been 
made  at  the  Corporation's  Training  Institutes.  A  sequence  of 
courses  is  now  taught  in  Spanish,  and  specific  courses  related  to 
the  Native  American  community  have  been  regularly  included  in  the 
Institutes'  agendas. 

Another  factor  to  take  into  consideration  is  that  the  number  of 
participants  attending  Training  Institutes  on  scholarships 
continues  to  increase.  This  is  important  because  participants 
attending  the  Institutes  on  scholarship  are  usually  individuals 
from  the  poorest  and  smallest  organizations,  which  tend  to  be 
overwhelmingly  minority. 

Fiirthermore ,  the  Corporation  and  members  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
network  have  produced  regular  outreach  materials  in  Spanish,  and 
occasionally,  in  other  languages,  depending  on  local  development 
situations  where  high  percentages  of  the  population  do  not  speak 
English. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  current  staff  and  financial  resources 
allow  us  to  respond  fully  to  only  a  few  cities  annually. 
Priorities  for  attention  are  those  applicants  who  demonstrate 
significant  need,  the  strong  potential  for  successful  partnership 
formation  and  the  willingness  to  support  local  program  costs  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years. 
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Once  this  is  determined,  the  local  organization  may  apply  for  a 
NeighborWorks*  membership  charter.  The  purpose  of  undertaking  a 
membership  chartering  process  is  to  clearly  define  the  relationship 
between  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  NeignborWorks*  organizations, 
and  to  delineate  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  network  members. 

In  subscribing  to  the  terms  of  a  membership  charter,  a 
NeighborWorks*  organization: 

•  participates  in  a  common  identity  which  is  further  served  by 
use  of  the  NeighborWorks*  register  mark; 

•  establishes  eligibility  for  the  services  and  privileges 
offered  to  network  members;  and 

•  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  a  high  standard  of  performance 
which  minimizes  risk  and  enhances  the  confidence  of  the 
investment  community. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  charter  an  organization  must: 

•  file  a  request  for  charter  or  membership  assessment; 

•  provide  evidence  of  support  from  the  local  public  sector, 
resident  leadership  and  private  business; 

•  have,  or  be  eligible  for,  501(c) (3)  status  with  the  IRS; 

•  elect,  or  submit  a  plan  for  election  of,  a  partnership  board 
of  directors  which  represents  the  private,  public  and 
community  sectors,  with  a  numeric  majority  of  resident 
leaders; 

•  designate  a  geographic  territory  plan  for*  operations  and 
demonstrate  the  capacity  and  resources  to  serve  the 
designated  area  appropriately;  and 

• .  subscribe  to  a  mission  that  is  compatible  with  that  of 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment. 

The  process  of  chartering  a  NeighborWorks*  organization  has  four 
phases.   These  include: 

•  assessment  and  development  activities; 

•  agreement  to  conditions  of  the  charter; 

•  granting  of  the  charter;  and 

•  ongoing  evaluation  by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment. 
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Privileges  of  a  NeighborWorks*  membership  include: 

technical  and  support  services  provided  by  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment; 

special  and  standard  competitive  grants; 

scholeorships  available  for  special  and  standard  training 
programs  and  events; 

publications  disseminated  by  the  Corporation  and  all  other 
available  information  services; 

conferences  institutes  and  workshops; 

services  and  resources  of  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America; 

use  of  the  NeighborWorks*  register  mark; 

participation  in,  and  service  on,  the  Regional  and  National 
Advisory  Councils;  and" 

other  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  services  and  resources  that 
become  available  in  the  futiire. 
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Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 
Inquiries  for  NeiohborWorlcs*  Organizations  Development 


Casa  Grande 

Flagstaff 

Tucson 

Arkansas 
Little  Rock 

California 
Brentwood 
Lafayette 
San  Francisco 

Colorado 

Aurora 

Durango 

Grand  Junction 

Georgia 

Gainesville 

Macon 

Hamilton 
Idaho  Falls 

Illinois 

Alton 

Freeport 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Indiana 

Bloomington 

Elkhart 

South  Bend 

Gary 

Indianapolis 

Kokomo 

Marion 

Mishawaka 

Muncie 

Richmond 

Rome  City 

Valparaiso 

Iowa 
Dubuque 
Sioux  City 


Kansas 
Overland  Park 

Kentucky 

Covington 

Lexington 

Newport 

Paducah 

Maine 

State  of  Maine 

Minnesota 
Brooklyn  Park 
Rochester 
St.  Paul 

Montana 
Missoula 

Maryland 

Hagerstown 

Salisbury 

Massachusetts 

Brockton 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Holyoke 

Leominster 

Lowell 

New  Bedford  . 

Worcester 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Framington  Hills 

Flint 

Jackson 

Lansing 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

Minnesota 
Brooklyn  Park 
Rochester 
St.  Paul 


Missouri 
Columbia 
Independence 
Kansas  City 
(West  Side) 
Poplar  Bluff 

Nebraska 
Gering 

New  Jersey 
East  Orange 
Montclair 
Passaic 

New  Mexico 
Silver  City 

New  York 

Jamestown 

Westchester 

Nevada 
Las  Vegas 
Reno 
Sparks 

Ohio 

Akron 

Cplumbia  Station 

East  Cleveland 

Dayton 

Mt.  Healthy 

Miamisburg 

Newark 

North  Canton 

Warren 

Pennsylvania 

Easton 

Harrisburg 

Lancaster 

Pottstown 

South  Carolina 
Columbia 

South  Dakota 
Rapid  City 
Sioux  Falls 
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Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 
Inquiries  for  NeighborWorks®  Organizations  Development 

Tennesee 
Memphis 
Sevierville 
Union  City 

Texas 
Dallas 
El  Paso 
Houston 

Irving 
South  Texas 

Utah 

Logan 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Northern  Vermont 
(Northeast  Kingdom) 

Virginia 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Roanoke 

'virgin  Islands 
Virgin  Islands 

West  Virginia 
Monroe  County 
(Neighborhood   Enterprise   Center)  ' 

Wisconsin 
Madison 

wyQwinq 

state  of  Wyoming 
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Report  To  The 
UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 


Regarding: 

The  Use  of  HOME  and  CDB6  Funds  toy   Neighborfforks®  Organizations, 

A  Preliminar;  Evaluation  of  the  HOME  Program, 

and 
Suggestions  to  Improve  the  HOME  Program. 


Submitted  By 
NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 


George  Knight 
Executive  Director 


February  l,  1994 
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Executive  Stumiary 

This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies,  as 
contained  in  the  Senate  Report  on  the  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,    which  states: 

"Th«  Committee  la  aware  of  the  important  worlc  that  many  NHS  organizations 
are  playing  in  the  development  of  the  HOME  Program  as  community  housing 
development  organizations  (CHOOs).  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
presence  of  HeighborWorks  network  members  in  the  HOME  Program  will 
provide  it  with  greater  results  at  lower  costs  to  the  taxpayers  because 
of  the  experience  of  many  of  these  local  NHS  organizations.  As  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  199S  budget  submission,  and  every  budget  thereafter. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  should  provide  the  Committee  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  use  of  both  HOME  and  CDBG  funds  by  its  local 
organizations.  In  addition,  for  the  first  such  report,  it  should  include 
its  preliminary  evaluation  of  the  HOME  Program,  independent  of  any  review 
conducted  by  HUD  or  any  other  organization,  with  any  proposed  suggestions 
on  how  to  improve  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  community-based 
nonprofit  organizations.' 

This   report   is  presented   in  three  sections: 

Section   1.  A    DETAILED    ANALYSIS    OF    THE    USE    OF    BOTH    HOME    AKD 

CDBG   FUNDS    BY   NEIGHBORWORXS«    ORGANIZATIONS. 

As  of  November  1993,   78  NeighborWorks*  organizations  had  applied 
.     .'for  or   intended  to  apply  for   $27.6  million   in  HOME   funds. 

» 
An   analysis    of    46    projects    using    $14.9    million    in    HOME    funds 
shows    that    the    funds    are   used    for:    rental    development    (44%)  , 
first-time   home   purchase    (31%) ,    existing   homeowner   rehab    (8%) 
and  other   strategies    (17%) . 

NeighborWorks*  organizations  are  using  CDBG  funds  for  both 
programmatic  investment  and  operating  support  of  that 
investment.  CDBG-funded  programmatic  investment  accounted  for 
3  0%  of  all  programmatic  investment,  with  the  major  activities 
being  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied  homes  and  new  home- 
ownership  financing.  The  use  of  CDBG  for  administrative 
purposes  by  local  KeighborWorks*  organizations  accounted  for  31% 
of  total   1992   administrative  budgets. 

Section    2.  A   PRELIMINARY    EVALUATION   OF    THE   HOME    PROGRAM. 

Focus  group  evaluations  of  the  HOME  program  revealed  a  program 
in  the  start-up  phase  that  could  achieve  greater  impact  with 
programmatic  streamlining,  combined  with  more  authority 
available  to  participating  jurisdictions. 

Section    3.  SUGGESTIONS    ON   WAYS    IN    WHICH    THE    HOME    PROGRAM    MAY 
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BE  IMPROVBD,  PARTICULARLY  WITH  REGARD  TO  COMMXWITY- 
BASED  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Key  suggestions  include: 

the  concept  of  creating  "mini-HOME  trusts"  for  state  recipients 
(smaller  jurisdictions  that  are  not,  by  formula,  participating 
jurisdictions)  and  nonprofit  subrecipients  who  are  carrying  out 
continuing  HOME-eligible  activities; 

simple  processes  to  use  HOME  funds  to  access  the  large  pools  of 
private  capital  available  for  community  reinvestment  activities; 
and 

attention  to  the  capacity  of  state  recipient  smaller 
jurisdictions  to  administer  the  funds. 

BACKGROUND  REGARDING  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  is  a  public,  nonprofit 
corporation  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  (Public  Law  95-557) . 
Its  principal  purpose  is  "revitalizing  older  urban  neighborhoods  by 
mobilizing  public,  private  and  community  resources  at  the 
neighborhood  level"  (42  U.S.C.  Section  8101  et  sea.)  and  expanding 
affordable  housing  opportiinities  for  lower- income  households. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  assists  local  communities  to  establish  a 
working  partnership  between  residents  and  representatives  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  The  local  community-based  partnership 
organizations  are  independent,  tax-exempt  nonprofit  entities: 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  Mutual  Housing  Associations  and 
similar  community-based  organizations.  Collectively,  these 
organizations  are  known  as  the  NeighborWorks®  network.  The  ill 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  serve  150  cities,  towns  and  counties; 
spanning  45  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  effectively  revitalizing  over  3  50  neighborhoods. 

The  national  NeighborWorks®  network,  which  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  created  and  has  nurtured  for  nearly  20  years,  is 
renewing  America's  communities  through  lending  and  affordable 
housing  development,  grass-roots  leadership  development,  and 
coordinated  access  to  community  services.  In  fiscal  year  1993 
alone,"  this  interconnected  system  of  community-based  organizations 
directed  and  channeled  the  investment  of  $210  million  to 
NeighborWorks®  neighborhoods,  created  or  rehabilitated  6,600  units' 
of  affordable  housing,  and  provided  services  in  the  areas  of 
community  relations,  youth  employment,  lead  poison  prevention, 
business/merchant  organizing  and  a  host  of  other  neighborhood 
activities. 

These  efforts  rebuild  self-esteem  and  restore  hope  and  pride  within 
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individuals  as  well  as  their  communities. 

The  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  and  the  affiliated 
NeighborWorks*  network  constitute  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest 
system  for  rehabilitating  housing  for  low-income  households. 
Together  we  promote  first-time  ownership,  create  perpetually 
affordable  mutual  housing  units,  empower  neighborhood  residents  and 
revitalize  lower-income  neighborhoods. 

The  MeighborWorks*  network  has  developed  a  strong  reputation  for 
its  ability  to  leverage  scarce  public  resources  with  private-sector 
contributions  and  investments  and  has  been  quite  active  in  using 
HOME  funds  for  a  range  of  uses.  These  include  rehabilitation  and 
construction  of  single-family  properties,  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  multi-family  properties,  and  assistance  for  low- 
income  families  as  they  attain  first-time  home  ownership. 

The  NeighborHorks*  organization  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  perhaps 
the  first  community  housing  development  organization  (CHDO)  in  the 
nation  to  actually  receive  funding  from  a  peurticipating 
jurisdiction.  They  received  $760,000  for  three  separate  projects: 
a  progreun  to  purchase  distressed  single-family  homes,  completely 
rehabilitate  them  and  sell  them  to  low-income  families;  the 
purchase,  rehabilitation  and  rental  of  three  vacant  properties;  and 
the  purchase  and  reheUsilitation  of  a  small  apartment  building  for 
rent  to  low- income  families. 
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Section  1.     Detailed  Analysis  of  the  Use  of  HOME  and  CDBG  Funds 
by  HeighborWorks*  organisations 

I.   BOMB  FUNDS  REPORT 

A.  Participating  NeighborWorks*  Organizations 

As  of  November  1993,  78  NeighborWorks*  organizations  had  either 
applied  or  intended  to  apply  for  HOME  funds.  There  are  109 
funds  applications  involving  122  projects.  Their  status  is  as 
follows. 


Status            flUBiber 

Percentage 

• 

Completed  Projects       3 

3% 

Approved  Applications 

(operational)        22 

20% 

Approved  applications 

(pre-operational)     40  37% 

Applications  pending 
decisions  21  19% 

Applications  intending 
to  apply  16  15% 

Applications  with 
unclear  status         7  6% 


The  total  HOME  funds  included  in  these  109  applications  amounts 
to  $27.6  million.  ' 

The  following  detailed  analysis  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations' 
HOHE-related  activity  is  based  on  a  sample  of  46  projects  (38% 
of  the  total)  for  which  a  complete  set  of  data  has  been 
collected.  Using  this  seunple  data,  we  can  analyze  the 
distribution  of  HOME  funds  by  application  status,  leveraged 
investments  from  other  sources,  type  of  affordable  housing 
strategy  employed,  and  funding  source.  Projections  based  on  the 
data  were  made  with  respect  to  the  total  leveraged  investment 
and  the  number  of  affected  housing  units. 

B.  NeigbborWorkso  Organizations'  HOMS  Projects 

Table  I  shows  the  status  of  the  46  sample  projects  according  to 
the  amount  of  HOME  funding,  leveraged  investment  and  number  of 
housing  units.  The  total  HOME  funds  aunount  to  $14.9  million; 
the  leveraged  investment  from  other  sources  amounts  to  $44.5 
million;  and  the  number  of  affected  affordable  housing  units  is 
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Table  I.    HOME  Funds 
Leveraged  Investment  and  Number  of  Housing  Units 
(Sample  of  46  Projects) 


Application  Status  * 

Hom« 
$  Amount 

% 

Other  Sourcas 
$  Amount 

% 

Numbar  of 
Units 

% 

Completed 

365,595 

2% 

781,000 

2% 

IS 

1 

Operational  (in  process) 

4,355,841 

29% 

8,087,595 

18% 

631 

44 

Approved  for  Funding 

3,136,500 

21  % 

7,327,500 

16% 

183 

13 

Approved/Pending 

450.000 

3% 

1,100.000 

2% 

13 

•    1 

Pending  Decision 

2,180,000 

15% 

11,843,000 

27% 

196 

14 

Intending  to  Apply 

4,440,000 

30% 

15.359,000 

35% 

411 

28 

TOTAL 

14,927,936 

100% 

44,498,095 

100% 

1,449 

100 

Definitions  of  Application  Status: 

"Intending  to  Apply"  refers  to  applications  that  NeighborWorks  organizations' plan  to  submit  for  fundin; 
"Pending  Decision"  refers  to  applications  that  are  currently  under  review  by  the  funding  sources; 
"Approved  for  Funding*  refers  to  applications  that  are  approved  for  funding,  but  their  implementation 
has  not  yet  started; 
'Operational*  refers  to  approved  applications  that  are  currently  in  the  process  of  implementation; 
'Completed*  projects  refer  to  those  that  have  completed  their  implementation  process; 
'Approved/Operational*  and  'Approved/Pending*  refer  to  applications  with  undear  status. 
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1,449.   For  every  dollar  of  HOME  funds,  an 

additional  three  dollars  is  being  leveraged  from  other  sources. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  46  saunple  projects  shows  that 
29%  are  in  the  operational  stage,  21%  are  approved  for  funding^ 
15%  are  pending  decisions  by  local  or  state  governments,  and  3  0% 
are  at  the  planning  stage  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
(intending  to  apply). 

In  terms  of  housing  units,  631  \inits  (44%  of  the  total)  involve 
operational  projects.  Funding  for  an  additional  183  units  (13% 
of  the  total)  are  approved,  and  funding  for  another  196  units 
(14%  of  the  total)  are  pending  decisions  by  local  authorities. 

C.  Affordaible  Housing  Strategy 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  HOME  funds  by  affordable 
housing  strategy.  Rental  development  has  the  largest  share  with 
$6.6  million  (44%  of  the  total)  and  involves  538  units  (37%  of 
the  total) . 

Promoting  smd  assisting  first-time  homeowners  is  the  second  most 
preferred  strategy,  utilizing  HOME  funds  amounting  to  $4.7 
million.  This  represents  31%  of  the  total  funds  and  involves 
426  units  (29%) . 

Although  assisting  existing  homeovners  comprises  $1.2  million 
(8%  of  the  total  ftinds)  ,  it  includes  318  units  (22%  of  the 
total) . 

The  average  per-unit  investment  for  these  three  affordable 
housing  strategies  is  as  follows: 

Other  $    Total 


Rental  Development  $12,000  $33,000  $55,000 
First-time  Homeowner  11,000  25,000  36,000 
Existing  Homeowner  Rehab     4,000  3,000     7,000 

Although  the  data  pertaining  to  first-time  homeowners  does  not 
include  homebuyers'  down  payment,  it  is  clear  that  in  terms  of 
average  per-unit  cost,  rental  development  is  the  most  costly 
strategy. 

An  analysis  of  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  data 
also  shows  that  providing  low-income  Americans  with  home 
ownership  can  be  less  costly  ahd  more  affordable  than  is 
commonly  assximed.  The  average  per-unit,  home-purchase  price, 
including  rehab  cost,  amounted  to  $42,700.  Moreover,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Woodstock  Institute  shows  that  in  terms  of 
financing,  home  ownership  is  less  risky  as  well.  However, 
because  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations'  home-ownership 
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Table  II.    HOME  Funds 
By  Affordable  Housing  Strategy 
(Sample  of  46  Projects) 


Horn* 

Othar  SourcAS 

Numbsr  of 

$  Amount 

% 

$  Amount 

% 

Units 

Rental  Development 

6,581,167 

44% 

17,479,408 

39% 

538 

First- Time  Homeowner 

4,686,528 

31  % 

10,663,687 

24% 

426 

Existing  Homeowner  Rehab 

1,160,241 

8% 

1,055,000 

2% 

318 

Other  Strategies/Activities 

2,500,CXXD 

17% 

15,300,000 

34% 

167 

TOTAL 

14,927.936 

100% 

44,498,095 

100% 

1,449         1 
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promotion  is  a  comprehensive  strategy  involving  pre-purchase 
counseling,  loan  packaging,  financing,  rehab  services,  and  post- 
purchase  counseling,  it  is  highly  staff -intensive. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  HOME  program  could  provide 
greater  incentives  and  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  home- 
ownership  promotion.  Home-ownership  promotion  is  not  only  more 
cost  effective  compared  to  rental  development,  it  would  more 
likely  have  tremendous  social  and  economic  spinoff  effects  in 
stabilizing  America's  older  neighborhoods.  To  be  effective  in 
their  home-ownership  promotions  programs,  however, 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  need  sufficient  and  sustained 
operating  budgets. 

0.  Source  of  Ftmding 

Table  III  shows  the  source  of  HOME  funds.  Local  (city) 
governments  are  by  far  the  major  source  of  funding,  with  $7.7 
million  (51%  of  the  total) .  In  addition,  20%  of  the  funds  are 
reported  to  be  by  local  and  state  governments.  State 
governments  alone  are  reported  to  fund  $3.8  million  (26%). 

In  terms  of  leveraged  investments  and  housing  units,  funds 
awarded  by  local  governments  are  more  effective  than  funds 
awarded  by  state  governments.  Typically,  state-funded  projects 
are  much  smaller,  involving  less  than  10  units.  This  may 
reflect  that  funds  awarded  through  state  governments  support 
projects  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 

E.  Estimated  Leveraged  Investment  and  Housing  Units 

Based  on  the  data  from  the  4  6  sample  projects,  we  estimate  that 
NeighborWorks*  organizations'  total  HOME  funds  of  $27.6  million 
(including  applications  pending  decisions  and  those  in  the 
planning  stage)  will  generate  an  additional  $83  million  from 
other  sources.  The  total  number  of  units  is  estimated  to  be 
2,700. 

II.   COMMnHITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT  (CDB6)  REPORT 

Notes  on  Data  Source 

This  report  is  an  analysis  of  city-awarded  CDBG  funds  utilized  by 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  the  last  three  years.  The  first 
and  second  part  of  the  report  describe  the  programmatic  service 
activities  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  their  operating  and 
administrative  expenses. 

As  a  part  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  program-monitoring 
functions,  two  sets  of  data  are  systematically  collected  from  all 
NeighborWorks*  organizations.  The  quarterly  survey  of  programmatic 
activities  includes  the  source  and  amount  of  investment  by 
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Table  III.    HOME  Funds 
By  Source  of  Funding 
(Sample  of  46  Projects) 


Funding  Allocation 

Horn* 

Other  Sourcas 

Numbsr  of 

$  Amount 

% 

$  Amount 

% 

Units 

% 

Local  Government  (City/County) 

7,657,795 

51  % 

24,788,932 

56% 

988 

68 

State 

3,845,141 

26% 

2,960,163 

7% 

244 

17 

Local  Government  and  State  * 

3,030,000 

20% 

15,680,000 

35% 

201 

14 

Consortium 

110,000 

1  % 

510,000 

1  % 

4 

0 

Not  Available 

285,000 

2% 

559,000 

1  % 

12 

1 

TOTAL 

14,927,936 

100% 

44,498,095 

100% 

1,449 

100 

*    Projects  which  are  funded  by  both'locai  and  state  government. 
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neighborhood  revitalization  strategy  and  affordable  housing  unit 
production.  The  annual  survey  includes  data  concerning 
MeighborWorks*  organizational,  staff  and  neighborhood  attributes. 
Data  from  the  quarterly  and  annual  surveys  are  used  respectively 
for  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  following  analysis. 

With  the  exception  of  HOME  funds.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  data 
collection  forms  do  not  specify  types  of  funds;  rather,  they  are 
based  on  the  sources  of  funding.  Given  the  multiplicity  of  funds 
provided  by  a  funding  source  (a  state,  for  instance) ,  collecting 
data  on  individual  funds  would  require  significantly  more  staff 
time  and  resources  than  are  available.  Nevertheless,  based  on  our 
field  experience  we  can  assume  that,  overall,  more  than  90%  of  the 
funds  given  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  by  their  respective 
cities  come  from  CDBG  allocations.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
state/county  funds  is  20%. 

Although  NeighborWorks®  organizations  report  their  own  data, 
several  levels  of  quality  control  ensure  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  and  validity.  These  procedures  include  a  diligent 
•review  of  the  submitted  data,  automated  quality  control  of  the 
data,  and  dissemination  of  disaggregated  data  to •  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  program  review  and  field  operations  departments  for 
verification.   The  rate  of  return  for  the  surveys  is  95%. 

A.  ProgramBatic  investment 

Table  IV  shows  the  amount  of  NeighborWorks*  programmatic  investment 
by  funding  source  dxiring  the  last  three  years.  The  total 
investment  in  FY  1991  amounted  to  $146.5  million.  The 
corresponding  figures  in  1992  and  1993  increased  to.  $198.1  and 
$210.3  million  respectively.  The  total  amount  of  funds  contributed 
to  NeighborWorks®  organizations'  programmatic  services  by  the 
cities  during  the  same  period  increased  from  $37.6  million  (2.6%  of 
the  total  investment)  in  1991  to  $43.4  million  (22%)  and  $62.2 
million  (30%)  in  the  following  two  years. 

Contributions  to  NeighborWorks*  programmatic  services  by 
state/county  funds  amounted  to  $16.7  million  in  1991,  $34.9  million 
in  1992~and  $12.9  million  in  1993.  These  figures  represented  11% 
of  the  total  investment  in  1991,  18%  in  1992  and  6%  in  1993.  More 
than  60%  of  the  total  NeighborWorks*  programmatic  investment  during 
these  years  was  mobilized  from  other  partnership  sources,  primarily 
from  the  private  sector. 

This  reflects  NeighborWorks'®  effective  partnership  approach  in 
utilizing  CDBG  funds.  For  every  city  or  state  dollar,  an 
additional  two  dollars  is  leveraged  from  other  partnership  sources. 

Table  V  shows  the  type  of  NeighborWorks®  programmatic  services 
related  to  city  funds.  The  category  of  "neighborhood  capital 
improvement"  represents  investment  in  infrastructure  (e.g. 
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neighborhood  streets,  parks,  bridges,  etc.)*  To  analyzi 
NeighborWorks*  service  impact  derived  from  city  funding,  we  havi 
excluded  capital  improvement  investment  from  the  percentag< 
distribution  of  the  funds. 

In  1991  and  1992,  a  large  share  of  city  funds  (56%  and  49 
respectively)  were  allocated  to  the  rehabilitation  of  single 
family,  owner-occupied  units.  Allocations  to  home-ownershi, 
promotion  services  constituted  another  25%  and  21%  during  the  sami 
years.  However  in  1993,  funding  for  home-ownership  promotioi 
services  increased  dramatically,  from  $4  million  to  $6  millioi 
dollars  in  previous  years  to  $15.6  million  (41%  of  the  tota 
programmatic  investment) .  It  may  be  recalled  that  home-ownershi] 
promotion  is  the  most  staff-intensive  program.  Allocations  ti 
NeighborWorks®  single-family  rehabilitation  services  in  199 
amounted  to  $9.8  million  (26%  of  the  total).  This  represents  . 
significant  decrease  from  1992  funding  of  $14.4  million. 

Funding  for  special  projects  showed  a  significant  increase,  froi 
less  than  $2  million  in  1991-92  to  $4.4  million  in  1993.  Thes( 
projects  are  targeted  to  specific  populations  such  as  the  homeless 
older  people,  youth,  renters  with  a  home-purchase  option,  etc.  Cit] 
funds  directed  to  mutual  housing  associations  also  increased,  froi 
$1.3  million  in  1991  to  $4.9  million  in  1993. 

Table  VI  shows  the  total  1992  programmatic  services  from  ai: 
sources  and  reflects  that  city  funding  of  $43.4  million  leveragec 
a  total  investment  of  close  to  $200  million  from  all  partnershi] 
sources. 

B.  NelghborWorks'B  Organizations'  Operating  Expenses 

Table  VILA  shows  the  amount  and  the  percentage  distribution  o: 
NeighborWorks®  operating  expenses  by  the  source'  of  contributioi 
during  1990-1992.  Table  VII. B  shows  a  breakdown  of  sources  o: 
contributions  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations'  operating  expense; 
for  1992,  in  a  pie  chart. 

NeighborWorks*  organizations'  operating  expenses  increased,  froi 
$33.7  million  in  1990  to  $43.2  million  in  1992.  Contributions  froi 
city  funds  in  1990  and  1991  amounted  to  $9.3  million  (28%  of  th« 
total  operating  expenses)  and  $11.9  million  (28%)  respectively.  Ii 
1992,  however,  the  corresponding  figure  declined  to  $8  million,  o] 
19%  of  total  operating  expenses. 

Similarly,  state  funding  of  NeighborWorks®  operating  expense; 
during  the  same  period  declined,  from  $4.1  million  in  1990  to  $3.f 
million  in  1992.  Altogether,  the  public  sector's 
(city/state/federal  governments)  contribution  declined,  from  more 
than  40%  of  the  total  in  1990-91  to  31%  in  1992.  Contribution; 
made  by  the  private  sector  during  this  period  remained  stable,  a1 
around  25%  of  the  total  NeighborWorks®  operating  expenses. 
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TABLE  VII  A 
NelghborWorks  Organizations 

Operating  Budget 
(FY  1990 -92) 


Source 

of  Operating 

Budget 


Operating 

Budget 

1990 


Operating 

Budget 

1991 


Operating 
Budget 
1992  <% 


Banl<s 

$2,855,090 

8 

$3,518,577 

8 

$3,365,550 

Savings  &  Loans 

959,149 

3 

1,132.081 

3 

"763,788 

Insurance 

1,384.236 

4 

1.283.234 

3 

944,232 

Other  Corp. 

2,072,406 

6 

2.053.749 

5 

3,026,244 

Local  Gov't  (City) 

9,317,980 

28 

11.931.025 

28 

8.038,376 

State  Gov't 

4,106,176 

12 

4.435,719 

10 

3,569,051 

Federal  Gov't 

118,807 

0 

1.586,832 

4 

1,646,622 

Foundations 

2.080.213 

6 

3,451,211 

8 

2,077,485 

Carryover .... 

1,670.023 

5 

1,482.505 

4 

3.131,755 

Others  * 

9,141,301 

27 

11,449,310 

27 

1'6,61 1,904 

Total 


$33,705,381    100%     $42,324,243      100%       $43,175,007  100 


Mediein 
Average 


$143,800 
$222,600 


$148,500 
$235,700 


$158,000 
$272,700 


*    All  others  including  NelghborWorks  Organization's  program  income  and  interest  earnings 
constitute  1 5-20%  of  this  source  line. 

» 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  1 992  expendable  grants  to  Neigh borWortcs  Organizations 
amounted  to  $3.3  mllllon(7.5%  of  the  total). 


Ill 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
Februaiy4. 1994 
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The  main  sources  of  funding  to  compensate  for  the  declini 
contribution  by  the  public  sector  have  been  NeighborWork 
organizations'  program  income,  individual  contributions  generat 
through  fund-raising  activity,  and  grants  from  Neighborho 
Reinvestment . 

The  most  pertinent  trend  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
dreunatic  increase  in  city  (CDBG)  funding  to  NeighborWork 
progreunmatic  investment  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  equally  drama t 
decrease  in  CDBG  funds  for  NeighborWorks*  operating  expenses  on  t 
other  hand.  And  among  various  programmatic  strategies,  horn 
ownership  promotion,  which  is  the  most  staff-intensive  service,  h 
increased  more  dramatically  than  others. 

Section  2 .     Preliminary  Evaluation  of  the  HOME  Prograun 

The  following  evaluation  reflects  comments  solicited  fr 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  other  nonprofit  organization 
participating  jurisdictions,  and  our  own  staff,  based  upon  the 
direct  experience  with  the  HOME  progreun. 

Since  its  implementation  in  December  1991,  the  Home  Investme 
Partnerships  Program  (HOME  program)  has  become  one  of  the  nation 
most  important  vehicles  for  stimulating  the  production  a 
rehabilitation  of  affordable  housing*  and  assisting  low-inco 
families  to  attain  the  American  dream  of  home  ownership. 

Although  the  prograun  got  off  to  a  very  sluggish  start,  subseque 
legislative  amendments  apd  major  regulatory  revisions  ha 
significantly  improved  the'HOME  program.  However,  community-has 
nonprofit  organizations  and  participating  jurisdiction?  continue 
express  frustration  and  exasperation  with  the  HOME  program,  whi 
continues  to  suffer  from  negative  attitudes  and  perceptio 
developed  during  its  slow  and  difficult  start-up 'phase. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  continues  to  hear  complaints  that  t: 
HOME  program  attempts  to  define  in  minute  detail,  and  micro-manag 
every  aspect  of  program  operations.  One  obvious  problem  is  t: 
sheer  mass  of  the  regulations.  Neighborhood  Reinvestme 
recognizes  that  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  HOI 
prograun  have  to  do  with  both  the  regulations  or  the  statute,  a: 
with  the  choices  being  made  by  states  and  participati: 
jurisdictions. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  problems  associated  with  the  start  up  > 
a  major  new  federal  housing  initiative,  the  HOME  program  presen 
further  challenges  to  community-based  nonprofit  organizations  a 
participating  jurisdictions  due  to  the  distinction  betwe^ 
nonprofit  organizations  functioning  as  community  housi: 
development  organizations  (CHDOs) ,  and  those  functioning  as  HOI 
subrecipients.   To  review: 
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A  CHDO: 

•  is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization,  specifically 
defined  in  Section  92.2  of  the  HOME  regulations; 

•  is  able  to  receive  HOME  funds  from  its  state  or 
participating  jurisdiction  from  the  15%  set-aside  for 
CHDOs; 

•  must  utilize  HOME  funds  provided  from  the  15%  set-aside 
for  investment  in  housing  developed,  sponsored  or  owned 
by  CHDOs; 

•  may  receive  HOME  funds  from  its  state  or  participating 
jurisdiction  for  a  portion  of  its  operating  expenses. 

A  HOME  subrecipient: 

•  is  a  public  agency  or  nonprofit  organization  selected  by 
the  participating  jurisdiction  to  administer  all  or  a 
portion  its  HOME  program.  NOTE:  For  purposes  of  this 
report,  the  term  HOME  "subrecipient"  stands  for  nonprofit 
organizations . 

•  is  able  to  receive  HOME  funds  from  its  state  or 
participating  jurisdiction's  remaining  85%  (after 
subtracting  the  15%  set-aside  for  CHDOs) ; 

•  may  utilize  HOME  funds  for  any  HOME-eligible  activities, 
including  all  activities  carried  out  by  a  CHCO,  and  in 
addition  non-CHDO  activities  such  as  rehabilitation 
services  to  ■  low-income  homeowners,  home-ownership 
counseling,  tenant-based  rental  assistance,  relocation 
costs,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  housing  activities. 

•  nay  not  use  HOME  funds  for  operating  expenses. 

In  many  communities,  particularly  smaller  communities  with  limited 
organizational  diversity,  the  same  community-based  nonprofit 
organization  serves  in  both  capacities.  This  distinction  in  the 
role  of  CHDOs  and  subrecipients,  and  the  associated  distinction  as 
to  whether  HOME  funding  is  provided  to  a  nonprofit  from  the  15 
percent  CHDO  set-aside  or  from  other  HOME  funds,  affects 
eligibility  of  activities,  reporting  requirements  and  access  to  the 
Cash  and  Management  Information  System  (C/MIS) .  It  also  influences 
HOME  training,  information  dissemination,  development  of 
operational  models,  and  the  normal  peer-to-peer  communications 
between  practitioners  in  different  states,  participating 
jurisdictions  or  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  current  HOME  requirements  may  be  workable  for  large  cities  and 
the  most  sophisticated  CHDOs  or  nonprofit  subrecipients.    In 
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reality,  though,  our  nation  is  largely  made  up  of  smaller  cities 
towns  and  rural  places.   The  vast  majority  of  HOME  nonprofi 
subrecipients  and  CHDOs  operate  with  a  small  staff  and  a  very  smal 
budget.   (For  example,  NeighborWorks*  organizations  operate  with 
median  staff  of  four  and  a  median  annual  budget  of  $158,000.) 

Some  have  urged  that  the  HOME  program  be  left  alone;  that  peopl 
be  given  a  chance  to  learn  how  the  prograon  works;  and  that  th 
program  be  given  a  chance  to  work.  At  the  same  time,  virtuall 
everyone  we  have  spoken  with  has  some  complaint  about  the  program 
The  obvious  concern  is  that  continuing  rule  changes  may  creat 
further  confusion. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  believes  it  is  unlikely  the  HOME  progra 
will  achieve  the  potential  and  flexibility  envisioned  by  Congres 
unless  the  program  regulations  are  significantly  streamlined,  wit 
maximum  flexibility  given  to  participating  jurisdictions  regardin 
the  use  of  HOME  funds  (see  Section  3  -  Recommendation  5) . 

We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  a  significantly  streamlined  set  o 
regulations  that  leaves  specific  decisions  on  HOME  program  desig 
and  implementation  in  the  hands  of  participating  jurisdictions  an 
their  nonprofit  partners  will  be  greeted  by  virtually  unanimou 
applause. 

Section  3.     Suggestions  to  Improve  the  HOME  Program 

The  Senate  appropriation  report  for  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestmen 
Corporation  includes  the  statement: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  presence  of  NeighborWorks  network  members 
in  the  ROMS  Program  will  provide  it  with  greater  results  at  lower  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  because  of  the  experience  of  many  of  these  local  NHS 
organizations.  , 

The  recommendations  presented  in  this  section  are  aimed  a 
addressing  one  principal  point  which  is  shared  by  Neighborhoo 
Reinvestment,  the  citizens  living  in  distressed  communities  acros 
the  country,  and  a  host  of  individuals  and  organizations  concerns 
with  affordable  housing  and  neighborhood  revitalization.  Tha 
principal  point  is: 

WE  NEED  TO  GET  MORE  IMPACT  PROM  THE  LIMITED  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE 
THROUGH  THE  HOME  PROGRAM. 

The  following  recommendations  reflect  our  belief  that  the  way  to  d 
this  involves: 

•    A  MORE  AGGRESSIVE,  LOCALLY  CONTROLLED  RECYCLING  OF  THES 
FUNDS ,  by : 
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•  creating  incentives  for  greater  leveraging  of  these 
resources , 

•  encouraging  public-private  partnerships  that  help 
increase  access  to  capital  for  low-income  families  and 
low-income  neighborhoods, 

•  strengthening  support  to  community-based  housing 
development  organizations  (CHDOs)  and  nonprofit 
subrecipients  of  HOME  funds, 

•  recognizing  and  supporting  the  role  of  national  nonprofit 
intermediaries  that  provide  training,  technical 
assistance,  access  to  secondary  mortgage  markets  and 
grant  support  to  CHDOs  and  nonprofit  subrecipients,  and 

•  eliminating  regulatory  or  statutory  impediments,  removing 
unnecessary  documentation,  and  reducing  the 
administrative  burden  placed  on  CHDOs,  nonprofit 
subrecipients  and  participating  jurisdictions. 

Within  the  NeighborWorks®  network,  there  are  organizations  that 
serve  as  CHDOs,  others  that  serve  as  HOME  subrecipients,  and  still 
others  that  serve  in  a  dual  capacity  as  CHDO  and  HOME  subrecipient. 
In  presenting  the  following  recommendations.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  is  attempting  to  address  a  series  of  real  problems 
encountered  by  CHDOs  and  nonprofit  subrecipients,  although  our 
recommendations  focus  primarily  on  the  concerns  of  subrecipients. 
Many  of  these  suggestions  would  also  apply  to  local  units  of 
government  that  are  state  recipients  of  HOME  funds  and  which  are 
not,  by  formula,  participating  jurisdictions. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  determine 
for  each  recommendation  whether  legislative  action  or  regulatory 
revision  is  most  appropriate.  Accordingly,  we  will  leave  that 
determination  to  others.  But  whether  through  new  legislation, 
reconfiguring  current  regulations,  or  promulgating  new  regulations, 
the  HOME  program  should  be  modified  to  accomplish  the  following 
results. 

RECOMMEMDATIONS 

1.  Facilitate  the  creation  of  "mini-HOME  Trust  Accounts." 

Currently,  the  HOME  program's  treatment  of  program  income  and  the 
Cash  and  Management  Information  System  (C/MIS)  creates  a  bias 
toward  grants  as  opposed  to  loans  —  even  though  loans  can  be 
recovered  and  re-used. 

This  is  because  it  is  much  easier  for  a  participating  jurisdiction 
or  HOME-funded  subrecipient  (nonprofit  or  state  recipient)  to  award 
grants  and  simply  keep  track  of  a  declining  balance,  rather  than 
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have  to  worry  about  tracking  progreun  Income  and  deal  with 
complicated  loan  processes.  The  result  is  to  forego  the  re-use  of 
scarce  capital  resources. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  therefore  recommends  that  states  and 
participating  jurisdictions  be  given  appropriate  authority  and 
encouragement  to  permit  nonprofit  sxibrecipients  of  HOME  funds  to 
retain  loan  repayments,  interest  earnings,  and/or  the  proceeds  of 
loan  sales  to  a  secondary  market,  provided  that  all  such  income 
become  part  of  a  "mini-HOME  Trust  Account."  This  account  would  be 
maintained  and  re-used  in  a  timely  manner  for  HOME-eligible 
activities  that  conform  to  the  participating  jurisdiction's 
Comprehensive  Housing  Af fordability  Strategy  (CHAS) .  States  should 
also -be  given  authority  and  encouragement  to  permit  local  units  of 
government  that  are  state  recipients  to  establish  such  mini-HOME 
Trust  Accounts. 

Nonprofit  subrecipients  would  be  required  to  provide  an  annual 
audit  and  programmatic  report  which  clearly  identifies  the  use  and 
status  of  any  HOME  funds  previously  provided. 

To  assure  that  retained  program  income  is  used  in  a  timely  manner, 
nonprofit  subrecipients  would  be  required  to  use  retained  program 
income  before  any  additional  HOME  funds  could  be  drawn  down,  and 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  use  retained  program  income  for 
administrative  expenses. 

If  non-entitlement  communities  and  HOME  subrecipients  were  able  to 
recycle  and  re-use  program  income  received  for  other  HOME-eligible 
activities,  a  much  greater  incentive  would  exist  to  provide 
recoverable  loans  rather  than  grants. 

This  would  mean  that  HOME  funds  would  remain  available  as  a 
"community  asset."  As  loans  are  repaid,  or  sold  to  a  secondary 
market  such  as  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  those  same 
funds  could  remain  available  to  the  non-entitlement  community  or 
nonprofit  HOME  subrecipient  to  be  recycled  for  other  HOME-eligible 
activities. 

Obviously,  this  process  could  be  repeated  over  and  over,  with 
significantly  more  impact  than  is  generated  by  a  one-time  grant. 
The  funds  would  be  recovered  by  HUD  only  if  the  participating 
jurisdiction  or  subrecipient  ceases  programmatic  activity,  is  found 
to  be  in  noncompliance  or  goes  out  of  existence. 

While  technically  this  could  now  be  done,  the  process  is  awkward 
and  cumbersome  and  thus  there  is  little  incentive  for  either  non- 
entitlement  participating  jurisdictions  or  HOME  subrecipients. 

Unfortunately,  many  participating  jurisdictions,  state  recipients 
and  some  nonprofit  organizations,  see  their  role  simply  being  to 
"Get  the  money  out!"  There  is  little  interest  in  obtaining  maximum 
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leverage  or  recycling  the  HOME  funds,  for  that  would  only  increase 
the  challenge  to  "Get  the  money  out." 

The  ability  of  HOME  subrecipients  to  leverage  and  recycle  scarce 
federal  resources  takes  on  increased  significance  in  light  of  the 
federal  financial  supervisory  agencies'  proposed  change  to  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  (CRA)  regulations,  which  is  expected  to 
channel  billions  of  dollars  in  new  credit  into  America's  distressed 
communities.  Community-based  nonprofit  organizations  are  uniquely 
positioned  and  have  the  track  record  to  help  low-income  families 
acquire  CRA-stimulated  loans  and  investments. 

Their  ability  to  leverage  and  recycle  HOME  funds  through  the  use  of 
mini-HOME  Trust  Accounts  would  represent  an  extremely  important 
opportunity  to  increase  the  flow  of  private  capital  to  low-income 
and  minority  communities. 

We  have  discussed  this  issue  with  HUD  managers,  who  point  out  that 
current  law  specifically  states  that  there  is  to  be  one  HOME  Trust 
Account  per  participating  jurisdiction. 

While  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  how  or  whether  this 
can  be  done,  one  approach  would  be  to  view  the  proposed  mini-HOME 
Trust  Account  as  a  component  of  the  state's  or  participating 
jurisdiction's  HOME  Trust  Account,  and  therefore  not  in  conflict 
with  current  law. 

2.  Permit  HOME  funds  to  be  used  for  loan-pool  reserves  or  partial 
•    loan  guarantees,  where  the  reserve  is  leveraging  at  least  13 
times  the  amount  of  HOME  funds. 

Currently,  HOME  funds  can  be  directly  applied  to  a  wide  range  of 
eligible  housing  activities.  They  cannot,  however,  be  used  for 
loan-pool  reserves,  partial  loan  guarantees  or  other  collateralized 
loan  arrangements  that  highly  leverage  private  financing  because 
the  funds  must  be  "expended  for  eligible  costs  within  15  days  of 
the  disbursement"  [Section  92 ,502 (c) (2) ] . 

No  one  wants  to  have  fxinds  sitting  idle  for  any  period  of  time 
simply  earning  interest.  It  is  inane,  however,  to  allow  (for 
example)  $100,000  of  HOME  funds  to  be  used  to  directly  fund  an 
activity  but  not  allow  that  $100,000  to  leverage  $1,300,000  or  more 
in  other  funds  that  can  then  be  used  to  support  eligible 
activities. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  discussed  this  issue  with  HUD 
managers,  and  while  they  have  been  supportive  and  report  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  this  under  current  statute  and  regulation, 
there  is  continued  confusion  as  to  whether  (or  how)  such  a  loan 
pool  reserve  or  loan  guarantee  fund  can  be  established  and 
operated.  It  seems  possible  for  a  participating  jurisdiction  to 
"reserve"  funds  for  a  subrecipient  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
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subreclplent  to  designate  a  portion  of  this  reserve  fund  against 
each  loan  made  out  of  its  loan  pool,  with  the  understanding  that 
funds  not  expended  within  24  months  would  be  recaptured.  The 
resulting  complexity,  however,  would  almost  surely  defeat  the 
intent. 

This  recommendation  can  be  more  simply  implemented  by  regarding  as 
an  "expenditure"  the  participating  jurisdiction's  disbursement  of 
funds  to  a  subrecipient  for  this  purpose  —  rather  than  focus  on 
when  the  sxibrecipient  expends  the  fiinds.  This  may  require  a 
statutory  change. 

3.  Allow  reasonable  exceptions  to  HUD  Housing  Quality  Standards  to 
provide  emergency  repairs  to  homes  owned  by  very  low-income 
homeowners  in  non-entitlement  participating  jurisdictions. 

HOME  funds  cannot  currently  be  used  to  fund  property  improvements 
or  rehabilitation  work  unless  the  property  is  brought  into 
compliance  with  HUD's  housing  quality  standards. 

While  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  supports  the  need  for  HUD's  housing 
quality  standards,  this  requirement  limits  the  ability  of 
participating  jurisdictions  and  their  HOME  subrecipients  (and  units 
of  local  government  that  are  state  recipients)  to  assist  very-low- 
income  homeowners  with  emergency  repairs  to  boilers,  roofs,  etc.  in 
any  instance  where  the  property  does  not  meet  HXTO's  housing  quality 
standards.  •  This  could  mean  the  difference  between  whether  or  a 
family  can  remain  intact  in  its  own  home  or  not. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  CDBG  funds  can  be  used  for  such 
emergency  repairs,  non-entitlement  CDBG  communities  may  not  have 
direct  coordinated  access  to  CDBG  funds. 

The  HOME  Program  should  permit  non-entitlement  participating 
jurisdictions  (directly  or  through  subrecipients)  to  fund  repairs 
of  an  emergency  nature,  such  as  badly  leaking  roofs,  broken  heating 
systems,  and  electrical  or  plumbing  problems  which  may  create  a 
hazard  to  health  or  safety. 

This  would  provide  needed  assistance  to  very-low  and  low-income 
homeowners  and  tenants,  and  would  have  a  positive  impact  on 
substandard  conditions  that  can  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  entire 
neighborhoods.  Further,  in  some  situations,  permitting  the  funding 
of  such  emergency  repairs  can  prevent  homelessness.  It  is  clearly 
more  desirable  to  allow  HOME  funds  to  be  used  (even  if  the  property 
is  not  immediately  brought  into  compliance  with  HtH)  housing  quality 
standards)  than  to  subject  families  to  living  in  shelters  or  on  the 
streets. 

NOTE:  If  necessary,  the  HOME  Program  could  require  that  in  instances  where 
such  emergency  repairs  will  not  bring  the  property  into  compliance 
with  HUD  housing  quality  standards,  HOME  funds  may  be  used  only  if 
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th«  appropriate  local  authorities  declare  the  condition  to  be  a 
danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  residents  or  the  general 
public.  -  - 

4.  Strengthen  the  capacity  of  commiiTiity  housing  development 
organizations  (CHDOs)  by  urging  participating  jurisdictions  to 
use  5%  of  their  HOME  allocation  to  fiind  CHDO  operating  expenses. 

Section  206(g)  of  the  HOME  regulations  states:  "Up  to  5  percent  of 
a  participating  jurisdiction's  fiscal  year  HOME  allocation  may  be 
used  for  the  operating  expenses  of  community  housing  development 
organizations  (CHDOs)." 

Participating  jurisdictions  are  providing,  in  aggregate,  just  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  5%  of  HOME  funds  they  are  permitted  to  use  to 
support  the  operating  expenses  of  their  CHDO  partners. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  recommends  that  this  provision  be 
strengthened  so  that  what  is  now  an  option  results  in  actual  usage 
of  these  funds  for  operating  expenses  of  CHDOs. 

Without  adequate  financial  support,  CHDOs  may  not  have  the  capacity 
to  perform  the  additional  activities  and  responsibilities  inherent 
in  the  HOME  program. 

The  real  cost  for  CHDOs  to  administer  most  HOME-funded  projects  is 
considerably  more  than  5%.  CHDOs  are  not  foundations  —  they  must 
raise  their  operating  support  primarily  from  private  fund-raising 
efforts.  Obviously,  the  more  time  they  spend  on  fund-raising,  the 
less  time  they  have  to  spend  on  actual  projects. 

5.  streamline  the  HOME  regulations. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  appreciates  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
Congress  and  the  vigorous  leadership  of  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros  in 
working  to  remove  previous  impediments  to  the  HOME  program  through 
a  series  of  legislative  and  regulatory  actions. 

Although  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  HOME 
program  continues  to  be  stigmatized  by  problems  associated  with  its 
slow  start  up. 

Accordingly,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  encourages  the  continued 
simplification  of  current  HOME  regulations  and  an  increased  focus 
on  the  results  achieved  rather  than  on  the  processes  used. 

The  regulations  should: 

•      Protect  low-income  targeting,  set  forth  a  clear  statement 
of  intent  and  objectives,  and  provide  "examples"  of 
eligible  activities.   Then  stand  back  and  let 
participating  jurisdictions  proceed. 
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(This  would  mean  not  providing  a  definitive  list  of 
eligible  activities;  if  someone  wants  to  do  something 
creative  and  innovative,  there  is  a  good  chance  it  would 
not  be  listed  among  the  "previously  thought  of"  eligible 
activities) ; 

•  Require  participating  jurisdictions  to  clearly  identify 
and  state  community  needs  as  part  of  a  multiyear, 
combined  planning  process  for  all  HUD  programs; 

•  Provide  the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  possible  to 
participating  jurisdictions  to  devise  creative  and 
innovative  strategies  that  address  those  needs,  within 
the  broad  parameters  established  by  the  HOME  legislation; 

•  Drive  ongoing  production  by  encouraging  states  and 
participating  jurisdictions  (and  in  turn,  CHDOs  and  HOME 
subrecipients)  to  leverage,  recycle  and  reuse  HOM£  funds. 
Do  this  by  creating  appropriate  incentives  for  them  to  do 
so; 

•  Require  states  and  participating  jurisdictions  (and  in 
turn,  CHDOs  and  HOME  subrecipients)  to  establish 
quantifiable  and  measurable  goals  and  objectives  (such  as 
the  number  of  housing  units  to  be  produced  or 
rehabilitated,  or  the  number  of  low-income  households  to 
be. assisted)  and  report  results; 

•  Hold  participating  jurisdictions  (and,  in  turn,  CHDOs  and 
nonprofit  subrfecipients)  accountable  for  their 
performance  in  achieving  those  goals  and  objectives; 

•  Eliminate  unnecessary  documentation  and  reduce  the 
administrative  burden  imposed  upon  participating 
jurisdictions;  do  -this  also  for  CHDOs  and  nonprofit 
subrecipients ; 

•  In  succeeding  years,  reward  participating  jurisdictions 
that  have  met  or  exceeded  their  goals  and  objectives 
(through  increased  funding  and/or  by  allowing  further 
flexibility  to  those  jxirisdictions)  . 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Two  additional  issues  are  not  limited  to  the  HOME  program  but 
concern  the  larger  issue  of  cross-cutting  federal  requirements. 
These  add  to  costs  and  create  delays,  frustrations  and  major 
difficulties  for  community-based  nonprofit  organizations  and  many 
local  governments. 
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6.  Provide  increased  ability  for  nonprofit  organizations  to  serve 
a  range  of  incomes,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
support  neighborhood  stzUsility. 

While  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  fully  supports  the  policy  of  using 
federal  funds  to  serve  very-low-  and  low-income  households,  we  find 
that  the  cuxrent  narrowly  constructed  requirements  regarding  who 
may  or  may  not  be  served  with  HOME  funds  (and  with  other  federal 
housing  funds)  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  expand  affordable 
housing  opportunities  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
support  neighborhood  revitalization  in  a  defined  geographic  service 
area. 

For  example,  the  current  requirement  is  that,  for  home-ownership 
assistance,  100%  of  the  HOME  funds  be  used  to  assist  low-income 
families  (i.e.,  families  whose  annual  incomes  do  not  exceed  80%  of 
the  median  income  for  the  area) .  Families  earning  just  slightly 
more  than  80%  of  median  are  totally  ineligible  for  HOME  assistance. 

In  order  to  revitalize  already  distressed  neighborhoods  and  promote 
economic  integration,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  address  some  of 
the  most  distressed  properties  in  the  neighborhood,  since  those 
properties  (frequently  fire  deimaged,  boarded-up,  and/or  vacant) 
have  a  blighting  influence  on  the  entire  neighborhood.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  assemble  subsidies  large  enough  to  make  such 
properties  affordable  only  to  families  below  80%  of  median.  And 
yet,  by  utilizing  a  modest  amount  of  HOME  funds,  financing  could  be 
arranged  that  would  enable  many  families  between  80%  to  100%  of 
median  to  support  a  mortgage  covering  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation . 

Enabling  low-income  neighborhood  residents  to  become  "stake- 
holders" in  their  neighborhood  through  home  ownership  has  proven  to 
be  a  strong  deterrent  to  the  interrelated  problems  of  crime,  drugs 
and  violence. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  elimination,  or  even  a  significant 
relaxing,  of  the  income-targeting  provisions  of  HOME.  But  there 
needs  to  be  some  way  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  income  targeting 
without  excluding  everyone  whose  income  is  just  slightly  above  8  0% 
of  median. 

A  proposed  remedy  would  be  to  consider  the  type  of  leverage 
mentioned  above  in  Recommendation  2 . 

In  that  example,  $100,000  in  HOME  funds  would  leverage  $1.3  million 
in  affordable  housing  activity.  ,It  appears  reasonable  to  allow  a 
portion  of  the  $1.3  million  to  be  used  to  serve  a  broader  range  of 
incomes  as  long  as  a  significant  portion  of  the  amount  leveraged  is 
used  to  serve  households  below  80%  of  median. 

Carrying  the  example  further,  if  75%  of  the  $1.3  million  leveraged 
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were  used  to  serve  households  below  80%  of  median,  the  $100,000  of 
actual  HOME  funds  would  result  in: 

•  $975,000  being  used  to  serve  households  below  80  percent 
of  median,  with 

•  an   additional   $325,000   being   available   to   serve 
households  above  80%  of  median. 

Another  (or  additional)  approach  would  be  to  look  at  the  entire 
portfolio  or  record  of  a  nonprofit  subrecipient,  requiring  that  no 
less  than  90%  of  their  HOME  funds  be  used  to  assist  families  below 
80%  of  median  —  allowing  the  remaining  10%  to  be  used  to  assist 
families  earning  up  to  median  income,  but  only  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  neighborhood  revitalization  strategy. 

7.  Simplify  the  process  for  environaental  assessment. 

This  issue  is  not  specific  to  HOME,  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
is  not  in  a  position  to  propose  a  specific  solution  to  this 
problem.  But  among  the  "horror  stories"  brought  to  our  attention 
was  the  report  by  one  community-based,  nonprofit  organization  that 
had  to  do  an  environmental  assessment  of  12  scattered  sites  for  in- 
fill housing  in  a  100-yeeur-old  neighborhood. 

Letters  had  to  be  sent  to  18  different  agencies  to  obtain  clearance 
on  40  areas  of  concern.  .All  of  this  despite  the  f.act  that  the  city 
had  done  a  Phase  I  environmental  assessment  for  each  of  the  sites 
before  the  nonprofit  organization  purchased  them  with  CDBG  funds. 

It  is  clear  that  community-based  nonprofit  organizations  cannot 
afford  to  dissipate  their  energies  and  resources  in  this  way. 

Increased  attention  is  due  the  complex  intersection  between 
environmental  concerns,  neighborhood  revitalization  and  urban 
development.  When  various  entities,  each  separately  charged  with 
a  positive  social  policy  objective  clash  and  time  goes  by  without 
resolution,  the  community  often  suffers. 

CLOSINa  COMMENTS 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  recommendations. 

Again,  the  primary  theme  running  through  each  of  these 
recommendations  is:  THE  NEED  TO  GET  MORE  IMPACT  FROM  THE  LIMITED 
HUD  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE. 

The  national  budget  mitigates  against  the  federal  government 
pumping  massive  amounts  of  additional  funds  into  housing 
initiatives.  Yet  the  need  is  enormous.  This  suggests  that  the 
federal  government  must: 
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•  obtain  maximum  impact  and  leverage  from  those  dollars 
already  appropriated;  and 

•  use  the  limited  federal  funds  in  ways  that  attract  private 
capital  to  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  initiatives. 

Federal  funds  spent  on  the  rehabilitation  and  stabilization  of 
existing  housing,  and  the  selective  construction  of  new  housing 
(both  single-feunily  and  multi-family)  ,  not  only  provide  affordable 
housing,  they  represent  one  of  the  more  effective  ways  of 
revitalizing  communities  and  stimulating  the  national  and  local 
economy. 

Such  efforts: 

•  reverse  the  perception  of  continuing  decline,  with  its 
resultant  patterns  of  disinvestment; 

•  generate  new  jobs  and  preserve  existing  jobs; 

•  stimulate  new  investment  by  financial  institutions,  private 
businesses,  local  governments  and  property  owners; 

•  improve  a  community's  economic  base  and  increase  the 
assessables  and  revenues  of  the  local  government; 

•  through  home-ownership  opportunities,  give  additional 
families  a  stake  in  the  community  and  an  economic  lift  out 
of  institutional  poverty; 

•  restore  hope  and  pride  among  community  residents;  and 

•  ■  eventually,  return  the  neighborhood  to  a  level  in  which 

private-market  forces  can  once  again  operate. 

We  trust  this  report  will  be  helpful  to  you.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  for  further  information  or 
clarification  regarding  any  of  the  recommendations  contained 
herein. 
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MAJOR  PROGRAM  FUNCTIONS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT 

This  section  includes  a  budget  presentation  for  each  of 
Keighborhood  Reinvestment's  major  functional  activities.  For  each 
function,  we  have  indicated  the  following  information: 

FY  1995  goals 

Summary  of  FY  1995  budget  request 

FY   1994   estimate   and   FY 


Tab  K 
Tab  L 
Tab  M 
Tab  N 
Tab  O 
Tab  P 
Tab  Q 


Changes   between 
justification 


199! 


Changes  between  FY  1994  justification  and  FY  1994  current 
estimate 

Program  description 

FY  1994  goals 

FY  1993  accomplishments 

Examples  of  FY  1993  accomplishments 


CONTENTS  OF  TABS 
Creating  New  NeighborWorks*  Organizations 
Capacity  Building 
Preserving  Affordable  Housing 
Program  Review 
Training  and  Informing 
Secondary  Market  Activities 
Administration 
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CREATING  NEW  NEIGHBORWORKS«  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dollars  in  Thousands 


Appropriation 
Non-appropriated 

Total  Expenses 


FY  93 

ACTUAL 

$2,722 
376 

$3,098 


Total  Uses 

Percent  of  All  Sources 


FY  1994 

JUST. 
BUDGET 

$2,840 
225 


FY  94 
EST. 

$2,099 
104 


FY  95 
JUST. 

$2,118 
225 


CHANGE 
FY  94  EST. \ 
FY  95  JUST. 


$  19 
121 


1% 
116% 


$3,065    $2,203    $2,343   $  140 

$30,818   $29,361   $33,906   $40,907 
10%       10%        6%        6% 


FY  199S  Goals  -  Creating  New  NeighborWorksd'  Organizations 

In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  expects  to  affiliate  with  five  existing 
organizations  and  to  develop  one  new  NeighborWorks®  organization. 
Though  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  continues  to  experience 
significant  demand  for  development  of  new  NeighborWorks® 
organizations,  new  development  activities  are  typically  extremely 
staff  intensive  involving  partnership  formation,  neighborhood 
analysis,  resource  development,  staff  hiring  and  a  myriad  of  other 
tasks  associated  with  creating  a  productive  nonprofit  corporation. 

In  FY  1995,  our  primary  creation  activity  will  be  affiliations. 
This  is  a  reflection  of  both  the  increased  demand  from  strong, 
established  organizations  whose  mission  and  goals  are  compatible 
with  those  of  the  NeighborWorks®  network  and  of  our  relatively 
static  staffing  level  which  does  not  allow  for  many  new 
developments.  Affiliations  require  a  far  lower  degree  of  the 
Corporation's  staff  time.  In  preparation  for  this  new  emphasis, 
the  Corporation  has  developed  a  thorough  assessment  process 
including  a  comprehensive  on-site  analysis  to  ensure  that  the 
program  and  partnership  under  consideration  are  healthy  and  sound. 

As  in  FY  1994,  we  anticipate  that  our  FY  1995  activity  in  the 
creation  programmatic  function  will  involve  smaller  cities  and 
rural  populations.  It  is  also  our  expectation  that  the  geographic 
reach  of  new  affiliates  will  be  fairly  broad,  in  many  instances 
crossing  municipal  boundaries  to  serve  a  number  of  smaller 
communities. 

summary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  anticipates  obligating  $2,343,000  to 
initiate  the  development  of  one  new  organization  in  a  community  not 
presently  served  by  the  NeighborWorks®  network  and  to  affiliate 
with  five  established  nonprofit  organizations.  Within  the  above  FY 
1995  total,   $225,000  in  restricted  non-appropriated  funds  is 
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expected  from  development  contracts  with  cities,  states  and  other 
entities.  The  Corporation  expects  to  incur  6%  of  the  total  FY  1995 
uses  of  funds  to  meet  the  goals  of  this  programmatic  function. 

Explanation  of  Increase/Decrease  -  FY  1994/Fy  199S 

Compared  to  FY  1994,  the  Corporation  expects  a  6%  increase  in 
expenses  related  to  the  creation  of  new  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  in  FY  1995.  This  increase  is  due  to  more  creations 
and  affiliations  (up  from  a  total  of  four  in  FY  1993,  five  in  FY 
1994  to  six  in  FY  1995) . 


USES  OF  FXmPS: 


FY  1994 

Estimate 


FY  1995 

Justification 


CHANGE 
$ % 


Compensation  $1,490,000 

Travel  173,000 

Professional  Services  48,500 

Conferences/Workshops  23,500 

Occupancy  131,000 

Other  Operating  Costs  162,000 

Grants  175. 000 

Total  Uses  of  Funds    $2,203,000 


$1,603,000 
186,600 
53,000 
30,000 
117,000 
153,400 
200.000 

$2,343,000 


$  113,000  8% 

13,600  8% 

4,500  9% 

6,500  28% 

(  14,000)  -11% 

(   8,600)  -  5% 

25. -000  14% 


$  140,000 


6% 


The  increases  in  compensation,  travel,  professional  services  and 
conferences/workshops  in  FY  1995  is  primarily  due  to  rising  costs 
and  thorough  program  assessments  required  to  analyze  affiliation 
applications  from  existing ^Aonprof it  organizations.  Occupancy  and 
other  operating  costs  are  expected  to  decline  due  to  fewer  on-site 
offices  which,  in  the  past,  were  usually  established  for  new 
developments.  Grants  are  expected  to  increase  by  $25,000  from  the 
FY  1994  level  due  to  the  creation  of  one  more  new  NeighborWorks® 
organization  in  FY  1995. 
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Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimate  from  FY  1994  Justification 

FY  1994        FY  1994            CHANGE 
USES  OF  FUNDS:      JUSTIFICATION     ESTIMATE         $ 


Compensation        $  1,749,000  $  1,490,000  $  (259,000)  -15% 

Travel  208,000  173,000  (  35,000)  -17% 

Professional  Services  48,500  48,500  0  0% 

Conferences/Workshops  23,500  23,500  0  0% 

Occupancy  171,000  131,000  (  40,000)  -23% 

Other  Operating  Costs  180.000  162.000  (  18.000)  -10% 

Subtotal  Operating  2,380,000  2,028,000  (352,000)  -14% 

Grants  685.000  175.000  (510.000)  -74% 

Total         $  3,065,000  $  2,203,000  $  (862,000)  -28% 


Compared  to  the  FY  1994  justification,  the  FY  1994  estimate 
reflects  a  $352,000,  14%,  reduction  in  operating  expenses  in 
this  functional  activity.  This  is  so  because  the  FY  1994 
justification,  prepared  in  February  1993,  assumed  that  six 
developments  begun  in  prior  years  would  continue  into  FY  1994. 
However,  only  five  developments  begun  in  prior  years  will 
incur  expenses  in  FY  1994.  Three  are  FY  1992  starts,  NHS  of 
Long  Beach,  California;  a  Hawaii  Statewide  Mutual  Housing 
Association;  and  the  Ponce  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Two  developments  continuing  into  FY  1994  are  FY 
1993  starts  —  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  San  Jose,  California.  The 
development  of  the  proposed  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  has  been  discontinued  due  to 
insurmountable  obstacles  involving  a  trajic  plane  crash  in 
which  several  key  supporters  lost  their  lives.  Less  staff 
time  is  expected  to  be  spent  on  the  five  FY  1994  affiliations 
than  previously  estimated. 

A  more  substantial  portion  of  the  decrease  in  costs  of  this 
function  is  due  to  reprogramming  of  expendable  grants  for 
existing  mutual  housing  associations  from  the  creation 
function  to  capacity  building.  In  the  past,  all  expendable 
grants  to  mutual  housing  associations  were  considered  a  type 
of  creation  expense  since  it  was  understood  that  most  new 
mutual  housing  associations  would  need  several  years  to 
develop  the  necessary  number  of  units  to  become  self 
supportive.  Now,  development  of  new  mutual  housing 
associations  are  not  undertaken  unless  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that,  in  no  more  than  three  years,  they  will  have 
the  necessary  number  of  units  generating  revenue  to  compete 
for  operating  grants  on  the  same  terms  as  other  NeighborWorks® 
organizations 
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Program  Description  -  Creating  Nev  NeighborWorks*  Organizations 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  creates  new  NeighborWorks®  organizations, 
most  frequently  called  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  or  Mutual 
Housing  Associations.  Activity  in  this  functional  area  also 
involves  affiliations  —  the  process  by  which  an  established 
nonprofit  organization  is  brought  into  the  NeighborWorks®  network 
as  a  full  charter  member. 

New  developments  require  extensive  educational  and  organizational 
efforts  which  create  working  partnerships  of  residents,  local 
government  officials  and  business  representatives  to  define  and 
implement  community  revitalization  goals  and  affordable  housing 
initiatives.  The  development  of  mutual  housing  associations 
requires  a  dual  focus  of  establishing  a  strong  partnership 
organization  and  creating  a  substantial  volume  of  affordable 
housing  units.  All  new  developments  focus  primary  attention  on 
resident  leadership  to  ensure  that  strong  resident  leaders  are 
equipped  to  guide  and  manage  the  affairs  of  increasingly  complex 
organizations. 

The  affiliation  of  an  existing  nonprofit  organization  entails  a 
thorough  assessment  of  the  organization's  mission,  finances  and 
leadership.  The  objective  of  the  affiliation  process  is  to  ensure 
that  the  organization  is  sound  and  productive,  that  its  leadership 
reflects  the  community  it  serve^  and  that  its  mission,  goals, 
programs  jmd  past  accomplishments  are  compatible  with  the  focus  and 
priorities  of  the  NeighborWorks®  network. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Creating  Nev  NeighborWorks®  Organizations 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  plans  to  initiate  the 
development  of  two  new  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  to 
affiliate  with  three  existing  nonprofit  organizations.  One  new 
development  is  already  underway  in  Prove,  Utah,  where  the  city 
government  is  covering  a  substantial  portion  of  the  organizational 
development  costs.  .  Assessments  for  affiliations  are  planned  or 
underway  in  West  Alabeuna,  rural  New  York  State  and  East  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Each  of  these  potential  affiliates  serves 
communities  and  populations  of  substantial  need  across  a  broad 
geographic  area.  In  addition  to  verifying  the  strength  of  the 
local  organization,  the  assessment  will  determine  whether 
affiliation  with  the  NeighborWorks®  network  will  address  unmet 
local  needs. 

The  Corporation  is  not  seeking  to  develop  a  mutual  housing 
association  in  FY  1994,  largely  because  of  the  intensive  staff  time 
required  to  develop  a  mutual  housing  association  and  because  we 
continue  to  focus  primary  attention  on  adding  housing  units  to  the 
existing  mutual  housing  association  network.  However,  as  we  pursue 
opportunities  presented  by  the  extensive  inventory  of  publicly  held 
or  publicly  assisted  properties,  the  potential  for  a  new  mutual 
housing  association  may  emerge  as  the  most  viable  programmatic 
solution  in  a  particular  site. 
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FY  1993  Accomplishments-Creating  Mew  NeighborWorks®  Organizations 
In  FY  1993,  new  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  were  initiated  in 
three  cities:  1)  Wichita,  Kansas;  2)  LaGrange,  Georgia;  and  3)  San 
Jose,  California,  In  addition,  one  established  organization  in 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  affiliated  with  the  NeighborWorks®  network  in  FY 
1993. 

In  late  1992,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  was  approached  by  the  city 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  was  interested  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  deteriorated  housing  in  Wichita  and  throughout  Sedwick  County. 
Residents  and  lenders  also  realized  that  existing  housing  programs 
had  not  met  the  community's  needs  and  housing  conditions  were 
continuing  to  decline.  Initial  discussions  suggested  that  a 
countywide  NeighborWorks®  organization  with  strong  lending  and 
rehab  capacity  was  needed.  To  date,  collaboration  among  city  and 
county  officials  has  been  extremely  productive  and  the  local 
partnership  now  forming  shows  enormous  promise. 
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CAPACZTT  BUZLOZHa 


Dollars  in  Thousands 


FY  93 

Current  Year  Appropriation  $6,225 
Non-appropriated  425 

Total  Expenses  $6,650 

Total  Uses  $30,818 

Percent  of  All  Sources        21% 


FY  94 

JUST. 

BUDGET 

$6,527 

a 

$6,527 

$29,361 
22% 


FY  94 

ESTt 

$7,953 
§2. 


FY  95 
JVSTt 


CHANGE 
FY  94  EST./ 
FY  95  JUST. 


$9,134  $  1,181   15% 
195      133  220% 


$8,015   $9,329  $  1,314    16% 

$33,906  $40,907 
24%      23% 


FY  1995  Goals  -  Capacity  Building 

In  FY  1995,  all  183  NeighborWorks*  organizations  will  receive  some 
level  of  capacity  building  assistance  during  the  year.  The  kind  of 
assistance  provided  varies  widely  but  efforts  continue  to  be  made 
to  develop  resources,  upgrade  financial  systems,,  strengthen 
leadership,  recruit  staff  and  expand  programmatic  and  geographic 
services  areas.  Annually,  many  of  our  strong  network  members 
expand  their  service  areas  on  a  permanent  or  temporary  basis  to 
offer  a  paurticular  program,  to  respond  to  an  unusual  circumstance 
or  to  address  a  new  population.  The  Corporation,  no  longer 
separately  highlights  geographic  expansions  because  they  have 
"become  commonplace  and  too  diverse  in  nature  for  simple 
documentation  to  have  much  meaning.  However,  the  Corporation  does, 
of  course,  continue  to  encourage  and  support  this  activity  which 
has  become  an  integral  —  rather  than  an  occasional  —  aspect  of 
network  operations. 

Many  of  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  participating  in  the 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  will  receive  grants  to  upgrade  internal 
financial  and  programmatic  systems,  management  and  board  oversight 
capabilities. 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  likely  to  undertake 
substantial  intervention  in  eight  NeighborWorks*  organizations;  of 
these,  it  is  likely  that  the  Corporation  will  undertake 
reorganization  efforts  in  two  strategic  sites  and  assist  with 
dissolution  activities  in  six  other  sites.  While  there  will  always 
be  a  small  percentage  of  network  organizations  experiencing  serious 
difficulty,  our  risk  analysis  process,  enhanced  training,  capacity 
building  assistance,  and  our  membership  chartering  procedures  have 
begiin  to  noticeably  reduce  the  number  of  crises  and  unforeseen 
difficulties  and  to  progressively  strengthen  our  individual  network 
members . 
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summary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

Approximately  23*  of  all  funds  used  in  FY  1995,  $9,329,000,  will  be 
devoted  to  building  the  capacity  of  existing  NeighborWorks® 
organizations . 

Explanation  of  Increase/Decrease  -  FY  1994/FY  1995 


USES  OF  FUNDS: 

Compensation 

Travel 

Professional  Services 

Conferences/ Workshops 

Occupancy 

Other  Operating  Costs 

Grants 


Total 


FY  1994 

Estimate 

FY  1995 
Justification 

CHANGE 

^ 

$2,976,000 
457,000 
121,000 
54,000 
259,000 
267,000 

$3,201,000 
457,000 
187,000 
62,000 
249,000 
267,000 

$  225,000 

0 

66,000 

8,000 

(10,000)   - 

0 

8% 

0% 

55% 

15% 

-  4% 

0% 

3.881.000 
$8,015,000 


4.9f06.0Q0    1.025.000 
$9,329,000   $1,314,000 


In  FY  1995,  capacity  building  assistance  to  the  NeighborWorks* 
network  by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  at  a  level  slightly 
more  than  that  provided  in  FY  1994  will  cost  8%  more  due  to 
rising  health  costs,  merit  awards  and  additional  staff 
efforts.  These  efforts  will  be  augmented  cost  effectively 
through  the  use  of  short-term,  task-specific  consultants  to 
deliver  on-site  services  to  vulnerable  prograuns.  These 
services  include  assistance  in  financial  management  and 
accounting,  board  development,  conflict  resolution,  computer 
systems  upgrades  and  on-site  training,  assistance  with 
affordable  housing  auctions  and  lender  negotiations.  The  FY 
1995  appropriation  will  permit  a  substantial  increase  in 
capacity  building  grants  to  the  NeighborWorks®  network  to 
develop  resources,  upgrade  financial  systems,  strengthen 
leadership,  recruit  staff  and  expand  programmatic  and 
geographic  services  areas. 


26? 


16% 
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Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimate  from  FY  1994  Justification 


FY  1994 

FY  1994 

CHANGE 

JUSTIFICATION 

e?TIMATE 
$2,976,000 

S 

$2,729,000 

$247,000 

451,000 

457,000 

6,000 

121,000 

121,000 

0 

54,000 

54,000 

0 

258,000 

259,000 

1,000 

339,000 

267,000 

(72,000) 

-2 

2.575.000 

3,881,000 

1,306,000 

5 

$6,527,000 

$8,015,000. 

$1,488,000 

2 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

Compensation 

Travel 

Professional  Services 

Conferences/ Workshops 

Occupancy 

Other  Operating  Costs 

Grants 

Total 


The  FY  1994  estimate  reflects  additional  compensation  in  this 
function  for  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  to  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  NeighborWorks®  network  at  a  level 
more  consistent  with  the  actual  $2,996,000  incurred  in  FY 
1993.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  55 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  participating  in  the  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership  in  order  to  strengthen  their  computer  systems, 
financial  management  and  board  oversight  processes. 

The  increase  in  capacity  building  grants  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  appropriated  funds  permitting  $400,000  in  grants 
to  develop  Project  LINC,  a  fully  integrated  service  delivery 
program  for  NeighborWorks*  communities,  $250,000  in  capacity 
building  grants  to  support  the  NeighborWorks®  Community  Corps, 
a  demonstration  program  for  national  service  within  the 
NeighborWorks®  network  and  $221,000  for  a  variety  of  other 
additional  capacity  building  grants  in  FY  1994.  The  grant 
expense  in  this  function  will  also  increase  due  to  the  shift 
of  $435,000  in  operating  grants  to  mutual  housing  associations 
to  this  function  and  out  of  "creation". 

Progrzua  Description  -  Capacity  Building 

In  prior  years,  this  function  was  labeled,  "Organizational 
Expansion/Capacity  Building";  the  Corporation  has  shortened 
the  title  to  the  essential  meaning  captured  in  the  phrase, 
"Capacity  Building".  This  function  encompasses  two  categories 
of  assistance:  "increasing  the  capacity  of  active 
organizations"  and  "substantial  intervention".  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provides 
capacity  building  assistance  to  all  active  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  in  the  form  of  training,  technical  assistance  or 
financial  support.  Substantial  intervention  describes  the 
activity  the  Corporation  undertakes  with  organizations  that 
our  internal  process  for  risk  analysis  defines  as  "vulnerable, 
with  critical  deficiencies"  or  organizations  which  are 
dissolving. 
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Building  the  capacity  of  existing  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
is  the  bulk  of  the  Corporation's  field  work  involving  resource 
development  for  capital  and  administrative  needs;  financial 
management  assistance  to  improve  systems,  skills  and 
procedxires ;  staff  recruitment,  hiring  and  evaluation;  interim 
staffing;  upgrading  internal  systems  and  procedures;  and  board 
oversight  development  including  recruitment,  orientation  and 
training. 

Like  all  community-based  organizations,  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  are  subject  to  various  serious  difficulties, 
such  as  financial  upheavals,  loss  of  key  leadership,  inability 
to  meet  production  goals,  poor  staffing  choices  and  internal 
dissension.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  program  review  staff  or  district  director,  a 
NeighborWorks®  organization  in  critical  difficulty  will 
receive  help  in  diagnosing  the  problems  that  are  creating 
vulnerability  or  leading  to  crisis  and  to  develop  a  corrective 
action  plan  to  address  them.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
commits  appropriate  staff  and  financial  resources  to  implement 
the  corrective  action  plan  specific  to  each  situation.  In 
some  instances,  an  interim  executive  director  may  be  provided; 
in  others,  a  major  organizational  restructuring  may  be 
underteUcen.  Some  circumstances  may  warrant  assistance  in  an 
orderly  dissolution  of  the  organization. 

The  *  table  on  the  next  page  indicates  the  size  of 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
annual  operating  expense  budget. 

Expansion  to  new  target  areas  requires  the  existing 
organization  to  redefine  its  mission  and  goals  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  new  service  area.  Increasingly,  expansion  efforts 
focus  on  providing  a  service  to  a  number  of  new  neighborhoods, 
to  a  city  as  a  whole  or,  in  rural  areas,  to  an  entirely  new 
community.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provides  assistance  in 
assessing  needs  and  resources,  recruiting  new  partners,  fund 
raising,  developing  resident  leadership  and  restructuring  the 
organization.  The  Corporation  also  orients  the  new  board  of 
directors  and  works  with  them  to  develop  effective  strategies. 
Because  geographic  expansion  has  become  such  a  frequent  and 
varied  activity  —  and  because  it  is  so  often  only  a  part  of 
a  much  broader  capacity  building  or  affordable  housing 
initiative  —  we  no  longer  separately  highlight  all  of  the 
geographic  expansion  activity  undertaken  by  the  network. 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
PERCENTILE  GROUPING  FOR  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
1992  ANNUAL  SURVEY 


#  OF 

$  OPERATING 

NEIGHBORWORKS 

QUARTILE 

EXPENSE  RANGE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

1st  Quartile 

• 

14,082  to  105,885 

36 

2nd  Quartile 

106,000  to   156,958 

36 

3rd  Quartile 

157,986  to  222,490 

36 

4th  Quartile 

227,900  to  3,419,873 

37 
145 

Median  Operating  Expense  =  $157,986 
Mean  Operating  Expense     =  $272,750 


Neighborhood  Reinvestement  Corp 
February  4,  1994 
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FY  1994  Goals  -  Capacity  Building 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  expects  to  provide 
capacity  building  assistance  to  172  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  and  to  undertake  substantial  intervention  in  10 
more  sites.  By  the  end  of  FY  1994,  the  Corporation  estimates 
that  it  will  have  determined  that  five  currently  associated 
organizations  will  not  receive  a  NeighborWorks®  membership 
charter  or  will  have  dissolved. 

Capacity  building  assistance  will  maintain  an  emphasis  on  the 
activities,  systems  and  needs  related  to  training,  technical 
help  and  modest  grants  for  existing  and  potential  cities 
involved  in  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 
Among  other  activities,  additional  resources  will  also  ensure 
that  new  and  reorganized  NeighborWorks®  organizations  get  off 
to  a  strong  start  with  solid  systems  and  procedures.  The 
Corporation  will  strengthen  local  executive  director 
recruitment  processes  when  vacancies  occur  and  will  provide 
assistance  to  the  Rural  Alliance  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
Network . 

From  time  to  time,  groups  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
gather  to  discuss  common  problems  and  opportunities  and  to 
brainstorm  creative  strategies  and  solutions.  One  such  group 
is  comprised  of  our  13  rural  organizations  whose  members  have 
adopted  the  name,  the  Rural  Alliance  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
Network,  organized  to  .address  the  particular  challenges 
encountered  in  developing  affordable  housing  and  fostering 
revitalization  in  rural  communities.  The  Rural  Alliance  is 
currently  co-chaired  by  the  directors  of  our  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  headquartered  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  and 
West  Rutland,  Vermont.  A  national  "conversation"  among  the 
Rural  Alliance,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff,  and  other 
interested  parties  has  resulted  in  stronger  relationships  with 
other  existing  rural  networks  and  organizations  like  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  the  Housing  Assistance  Council  and  in 
the  emergence  of  highly  effective  leadership  within  our 
network  who  can  speak  compellingly  about  the  issues  affecting 
rural  America.  Having  provided  significant  staff  support  and 
small  grants  in  FY  1993  for  travel,  training,  data  collection 
and  resource  development  options,  in  FY  1994,  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  will  provide  a  special  $225,000  challenge  grant 
to  the  Rural  Alliance  —  $200,000  for  equity  capital  and  a 
$25,000  expendable  grant  to  assist  in  the  continuing 
development  of  a  Rural  Alliance  loan  fund.  This  challenge 
grant  will  be  above  and  beyond  the  competitive  grants 
regularly  provided  to  our  rural  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
for  project  costs  and  capacity  building  activities  (over  $1.5 
million  in  grants  were  awarded  to  rural  organizations  within 
the  NeighborWorks®  network  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993,  combined). 
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FY  1993  Accomplisbments  -  Capacity  Building 
In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  capacil 
building  assistance  to  172  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  ] 
addition,  substantial  interventions  were  undertaken  in  fi'^ 
cities  while  11  other  NeighborWorks®  organizations  wei 
assisted  in  the  process  of  dissolution. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  work  not  only  in  tl 
specific  cities  cited  but  are  also  typical  of  needs  tl 
Corporation  addresses  throughout  the  NeighborWorks®  networ) 
Occasionally,  the  need  is  simple  and  straightforward;  mo] 
often,  varied  and  complex  needs  require  attention  to  a  numbe 
of  facets  of  program  operation. 

Baltimore  Neighborhood  Housing  Services: 

At  the  city's  request,  the  Baltimore  Neighborhood  Housii 
Services  has  expanded  its  service  area  to  encompass  tl 
neighborhoods  that  run  between  and  around  its  current; 
targeted  neighborhood  in  West  Baltimore,  Maryland.  A- specij 
closing  cost  loan  program,  known  as  CCLP,  has  be< 
specifically  designed  for  the  new  Neighborhood  Housing  Servic 
areas  (though  this  program  will  also  serve  other  locations] 
To  cover  mortgage  settlement  expenses,  the  CCLP  will  provic 
loans  at  5%  interest  for  up  to  10  years.  Loan  size  will  ranc 
from  $500  to  $5,000.  Ten  local  lenders  are  current! 
participating  with  the  CCLP  by  providing  first  mortgage: 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  has  allocated  $200,000  of  i1 
revolving  loan  fund  to  this  effort  and  will  leverage  thoj 
sales  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America, 
addition,  a  more  flexible  loan  pool  has  also  been  establishe 
using  $100,000  in  grants  from  two  local  foundations  as  well  < 
capital  funds  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Since  tl 
product  was  finalized  in  December  of  1993,  two  loans  have  bee 
closed  and  18  applications  are  in  process.  The  Baltimoi 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  expects  to  close  50  loans  und« 
this  program  in  FY  1994. 

With  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  assistance,  Neighborhoc 
Housing  Services  also  provided  support  to  a  coalition  of  s; 
nonprofits  and  10  community  associations  wanting  to  stabili: 
some  declining  neighborhoods  in  the  Patterson  Park  area, 
former  NHS  target  area  that  is  again  experiencing  signs  ( 
decline.  Their  proposal  received  $450,000  from  the  city  < 
Baltimore  and  support  from  two  local  foundations  fc 
organizational  costs  and  a  revolving  purchase-and-rehab  loc 
fund  to  be  administered  by  Neighborhood  Housing  Service; 
Neighborhood  Rental  Services  of  Baltimore  will  supp! 
developmental  and  construction  expertise  to  physically  impro\ 
the  housing  stock. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts: 
An  $8,600  grant  to  the  Lawrence  Neighborhood  Housing  Service 
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covered  the  cost  of  the  final  audit  prior  to  dissolution  of 
the  organization.  In  assisting  in  the  orderly  dissolution  of 
the  Lawrence  NHS,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  made  way  for 
an  affiliation  with  a  strong  established  nonprofit  developer 
in  Lawrence,  a  city  in  great  need.  This  new  NeighborWorks® 
organization  is  characterized  by  strong  neighborhood 
leadership  and  by  pledges  of  support  from  local  banks, 
businesses  and  city  government  who  are  universally  supportive 
of  rejoining  the  NeighborWorks®  network.  The  leadership  of 
the  new  Lawrence  program  represents  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Latino  residents  in  the  city,  including,  among  others,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Dominicans,  and  Cubans. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  New  York  City,  New  York: 
In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  an  $8,000 
expendable  grant  for  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  neighborhood  of 
the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  New  York  City  for  a  board 
development  retreat  and  to  support  two  new  program  initiatives 
—  a  homebuyer's  club  and  a  home-maintenance  training  program. 
In  addition,  a  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  member 
maintained  a  mentor  relationship  with  the  neighborhood 
director  and  board  president.  This  crucial  support  has 
enabled  the  NHS  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  to  continue  its 
tremendous  home  improvement  loan  program  production.  In 
calendar  year  1993,  the  NHS  rehabilitated  131  one-  to  four- 
family  housing  units,  directly  investing  $580,347  through  47 
loans.  Since  Novemiser  1991,  the  NHS  has  improved  272  one-  to 
four-family  units,  directly  investing  $1,359,790  through  100 
loans.  Moreover,  loans  of  over  $1  million  have  upgraded  65 
additional  Bedford-Stuyvesant  housing  units  through  the  multi- 
family/mixed-use  loan  program  run  by  the  central  office  of  the 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  New  York  City. 

Oklahoma  City  Neighborhood  Housing  Services: 

Three  years  ago,  the  Oklahoma  City  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  was  ready  to  close  its  doors.  Productivity  was  low, 
apathy  was  high,  and  financial  support  had  dwindled  to  a 
trickle.  In  1993,  through  a  combination  of  a  new  executive 
director,  new  board  leadership  and  strategic  financial  and 
technical  assistance  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  the  NHS 
turned  completely  around.  In  1993  alone,  37  rehab  loans  were 
made  totaling  over  $500,000;  in  1990,  the  NHS  made  only  one 
loan.  In  addition,  by  leveraging  a  FY  1993  $25,000  capacity 
building  grant  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  has  initiated  a  local  home 
ownership  campaign,  expanded  program  services  into  the  city's 
north  side,  developed  creative  lending  strategies  with  local 
banks  and  earned  an  affordable  housing  grant  from  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  Technical  assistance  and  the  grant  from 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  also  helped  to  leverage  a  firm 
recommitment  by  the  public  and  private  sector.  HOME  funds 
were  committed  to  the  redevelopment  effort  by  the  city  and  by 
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the  end  of  FY  1993,  44  new  homeowners  had  been  assisted  by  the 
NHS  which  is  now  viewed  as  the  premiere  community  housing 
development  organization  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Fboenis  Neighborhood  Housing  Services: 

In  1991  and  1992,  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Phoenix 
expanded  its  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  downtown 
neighborhoods.  New  strategies,  such  as  the  construction  of 
single-family,  scattered-site  homes  were  initiated  and 
additional  public  and  private  funds  were  raised  to  capitalize 
the  projects.  When  fund  raising  faltered  after  the  NHS 
executive  director  resigned  and  most  other  staff  members  left 
the  organization  in  1993,  the  NHS  Board  of  Directors  requested 
assistance  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment. 

With  this  assistance,  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
Phoenix  reviewed  and  revised  the  responsibilities  of  an 
executive  director  and  other  NHS  staff  positions.  As  the  NHS 
Board  requested.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  for 
interim  staffing  while  a  national  search  for  a  new  executive 
director  was  conducted.  With  the  help  of  a  consultant. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  worked  with  the  board  to 
stabilize  the  organization,  conduct  an  assessment  of  the 
status  of  the  programs  and  the  financial  position  of  the  NHS, 
and  hire  a  new  executive  director. 

To  increase  the  level  of  private  support  for  the  operating 
budget,  staff  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood 
Mousing  Services  of  America  worked  with  several  board  members 
to  devise  a  resource  development  plan  and  to  enlist  the 
support  of  a  chair  for  a  new  board  of  trustees.  The  staff  and 
the  chair  then  recruited  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the 
city's  largest  financial  institutions  as  well  as  several  other 
business  leaders.  This  new  board  of  trustees  has  exceeded  its 
fund-raising  goal  for  the  1994  operating  budget. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico: 
After  several  years  with  a  lackluster  production  record,  the 
contributors  of  the  Santa  Fe  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
were  threatening  to  withdraw  their  resources.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  assisted  a  core  of  NHS  believers  in  raising  the 
awareness  for  the  need  for  the  NHS,  in  enlisting  new  leaders 
from  the  partnership,  in  securing  commitments  for  the 
necessary  resources  and  in  hiring  a  new  executive  director. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  new  leadership. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  facilitated  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  and  the  executive  director  to  mesh 
expectations  and  to  discuss  areas  of  disagreement  or  conflict. 
During  these  meetings  progress  towards  achieving  the  previous 
quarter's  goals  was  reviewed  and  goals  for  the  next  quarter 
were  agreed  upon. 
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There  now  exists  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  a  shared  feeling 
of  satisfaction  over  the  many  achievements  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  made  over  the  year.  These  achievements 
include  doubling  the  production  of  the  previous  year  resulting 
in  40  rehabilitation  and  home  ownership  projects  and  $2.6 
million  in  direct  investment  in  the  neighborhood. 
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PRESERTIHO  APFORDABLE  HOU8IK6 


Dollars  in  Thousands 


FY  93 
ACTUAL 


FY  94 

JUST. 
BUDGET 


FY  94 
EST. 


FY  95 
■nJST. 


Current  year  appropriation 
Prior  year  appropriation 
Non-appropriated 

Total  Expenses 

Total  Uses 

Percent  of  All  Sources 


$3,502  $5,281 
787  0 
396   0 


$7,775   $12,277 

0         0 

559       310 


CHANG 

FY  94  ES 

FY  95  JU 

S    _ 

$4,502 
0 
(249)   - 


$4,685   $5,281    $8,334   $12,587    $4,253 

$30,818  $29,361   $33,906   $40,907 
15%      18%       24%       31% 


FY  1995  Goals  -  Preservisg  Affordable  Housing 


Revolving  loan  investment  ($000s) 
Other  direct  investment  ($000s) 
Total  housing  production 

Housing  services  by  selected  function: 

New  home-ownership  units 
Mutual  housing  units  (by  year) 
Mutual  housing  units 
(cximulative) 


FY  1993 

ACTUAL 

$   26,077 

$  184,265 

6,643 


1,884 
772 

2,611 


FY  1994 
ESTIMATE 

$   28,000 

$  190,000 

6,900 


2,400 
750 

3,361 


FY  1 
GOA 

$   29, 

$  195, 

7, 


2, 

4, 


In  addition  to  the  output  reflected  in  the  table  above,  a 
$3,024,000  FY  1994  appropriation  for  equity  capital  will  allow  the 
NeighborWorks*  network  to  capitalize  on  a  number  of  critical 
opportunities  in  FY  1995.  Equity  capital  grants  will  permit  the 
recapitalization  of  local  loan  funds  to  fund  the  increased  need  for 
second  mortgages  generated  by  the  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership.  Teurgeting  publicly  held  or  publicly  assisted  units, 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  are  expected  to  use  FY  1994  equity 
capital  grants  to  produce  1,200  units  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  FY  1996  or  later.  Some  of  these  units  may  be  owned  by 
mutual  housing  associations  for  lower-  and  moderate-income 
residents;  others  will  be  single-family  homes  directly  ovmed  by 
lower-  and  moderate- income  families. 

Further,  the  $6,650,000  FY  1995  appropriation  for  equity  capital 
grants  will  enable  the  NeighborWorks*  network  to  initiate  plans  to 
produce  another  3,000  units  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  low-  to 
moderate- income  households  in  FY  1996  or  later. 
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In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  accelerate  assistance  to 
the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  participating  in  the  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership.  This  Campaign,  which  commenced  in  June  1993, 
currently  involves  55  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  By  January  of 
1995,  the  Campaign  will  include  all  NeighborWorks*  organizations 
that  want  to  participate.  Substantially  greater  assistance  will  be 
provided  in  the  areas  of  training,  technical  assistance  and  small 
grants.  Increasing  home  ownership  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  effective  long-term  strategy  for  achieving  neighborhood 
revitalization.  Our  network  is  well  positioned  to  assemble  the 
public  and  private  resources  to  create  optimal  opportunities  for 
lower-income  families  seeking  to  achieve  home  ownership. 

Svunmary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation  projects  that  nearly  $12,587,000,  31%,  of  the  total 
estimated  FY  1995  uses  of  funds,  will  be  obligated  to  further 
activities  that  preserve  affordable  housing  for  lower-income  and 
moderate-income  households.  Of  this  total,  $310,000  is  expected  to 
be  received  from  foundations  and  the  private  sector  such  as  General 
Electric  and  the  Fannie  Mae  Foundation.  The  additional  FY  1995 
resources  will  ensure  that  goals  of  the  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership,  which  are  double  those  of  "pre-Campaign" 
production,  remain  within  reach  and  that  network  capacity  in  the 
area  of  home  ownership  production  is  permanently  enhanced. 
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Explanation  of  Zncreaaa/Decreas*  -  FY  1994/FY  1995 


USES  OF  ?WP5; 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 
Justification 

CHANGE 

Compensation 

Travel 

Professional  Services 

Conferences/Workshops 

Occupancy 

Other  Operating  Costs 

Affordable  Housing  Grants 

$1,250,000 
284,000 
168,000 
27,000 
250,000 
287,000 
3, 044, poo 

$1,345,000 
353,350 
260,000 
39,000 
234,000 
275,250 
3.430.000 

$ 

95,000 

69,350 

92,000 

12,000 
(16,000)   - 
(11,750)   ■ 
386.000 

5,310,000 

5,936,600 

626,600 

Equity  Capital  Grants 
Equity  Capital  (NHSA) 

Grants 

2,524,000 
500.000 

5,650,000 
1,009,000 

3, 

,126,000 
500,000 

3,024,000 

6,650,000 

3, 

,626,000 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 

$8,334,000 

$12,586,600 

$4, 

,252,600 

In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  will  increase  its  assistance  to 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  participating  in  the  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership.  Through  increased  training  and  on-site 
assistance  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  and  short-term 
consultants,  the  Corporation  will  offer  specialized  diagnostic 
assistance  in  analyzing  all  aspects  of  a  NeighborWorks® 
organization's  home-ownership  activity  and  providing  specific 
recommendations  and  resources  to  enhance  local  capacity  and 
effectiveness  in  home-ownership  promotion.  This  effort  is 
designed  to  specifically  enhance  the  capacity  of 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  the  areas  of  buyer 
development,  home-ownership  counseling,  loan  origination  and 
loan  servicing.  Additional  FY  1995  resources  provided  to 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  also  fund  short-term  consultant 
assistance  to  assemble  state-of-the-art  materials  and 
documents;  develop  manuals;  and  collect  and  analyze  data. 

A  $1  million  capital  grant  to  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America  will  be  used  for  cash  flow  reserves  and  to  warehouse 
NeighborWorks*  loans  to  allow  the  assembly  of  large  pools  of 
loans  before  closing  with  an  investor  in  order  to  minimize 
transaction  costs,  loan-loss  reserves  and  coinsurance 
expenses.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  expects  to 
double  the  guaranteed  amount  of  secondary  market  activity  from 
$10  million  in  FY  1994  to  $20  million  in  FY  1995. 
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FY  1994 

FY  1994 

CHANGE 

JUSTIFICATION 

ESTIMftTE 
$1,250,000 

s 

% 

$1,556,000 

$(306,000) 

-20% 

319,000 

284,000 

(35,000) 

-11% 

158,000 

168,000 

10,000 

6% 

27,000 

27,000 

0 

0% 

228,000 

250,000 

22,000 

10% 

293,000 

287,000 

(6,000) 

-  2% 

2.700,000 

3.044.000 

344, OQO 

13% 

$5,281,000 

$5,310,000 

$   29,000 

1% 

0 

2,524,000 

2,524,000 

NA 

0 

500.000 

500.000 

NA 

0 

3,024,000 

3,024,000 

NA 

$5,281,000 

$8,334,000 

$3,053,000 

58% 
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Cbangea  In  FY  1994  Estimate  fron  FY  1994  Justification 


USES  OF  FUNDS; 

Compensation 

Travel 

Professional  Services 

Conferences/Workshops 

Occupancy 

Other  Operating  Costs 

Affordable  Housing  Grants 

Subtotal 

Equity  Capital  Grant 
Equity  Capital  (NHSA)  Grant 

Subtotal 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 


The  FY  1994  estimate  reflects  a  decrease  in  staff  time  and 
travel  due  to  the  shift  of  efforts  to  support  Project  LINC,  a 
fully  integrated  service  delivery  project  and  NeighborWorks® 
CommunityCorps ,  a  national  service  .dejaonstration  encouraged  by 
Congress.  The  cost  of  these  activities  are  included  in  the 
model  strategy  development  area  within  the  training  and 
informing  function.  Field  staff  time  will  also  shift  from 
preserving  affordable  housing  to  capacity  building  to  more 
generally  support  the  efforts  of  those  NeighborWorks® 
organisations  participating  in  the  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership. 

The  increase  in  core  grants  for  the  FY  1994  estimate  are 
primarily  due  to  commitments  received  from  private 
organizations  to  the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership.  National 
partners  are  Allstate  Insurance,  Freddie  Mac,  State  Farm 
Insurance  and  World  Savings.  Regional  partners  are  Citibank, 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Chemical  Bank,  G.E.  Capital, 
NationsBank,  Shawmut  Bank  and  Key  Bank. 

The  Corporation  also  received  an  additional  $3,024,000  FY  1994 
appropriation  for  equity  capital  grants;  $500,000  of  which 
will  be  granted  to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America  to  underwrite  the  related  capital  needs  of  the 
secondary  market. 

Program  Description  -  Preserving  Affordable  Housing 
Measured  output  of  the  "preserving  affordable  housing"  program 
function  includes: 
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Revolving  Loan  Fund  Investment — Dollar  amount  of 
investment  made  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations  from 
their  revolving  loan  funds.  This  includes  loans  closed 
for  completed  projects  plus  the  equity  investment  in  real 
estate  made  by  local  programs. 

Other  Direct  Investment — Dollar  volume  of  loans,  equity 
and  capital  improvements  directly  invested  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  (This 
figure  does  not  include  the  investments  counted  under 
revolving  loan  fund  investments . ) 

Total  Housing  Unit  Production — This  number  includes 
rehabilitated  units,  newly  constructed  units,  units  sold 
"as  is"  and  units  that  have  gone  to  settlement  with 
technical  assistance  provided  by  NeighborWorks® 
organizations . 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  the  NeighborWorks®  network 
pursue  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  lower-income  and 
moderate-income  households  through  approaches  involving  three 
different  types  of  ownership:  home  ownership,  mutual  housing 
and  rental  housing.  Our  progress  in  preserving  safe,  quality, 
affordable  housing  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  output  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  network  and  reported  in  the  "activities  and 
output  measures"  table. 

NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership 

The  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership,  initiated  in  ear] 
1993  by  network  organizations  with  the  strong  support  c 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  c 
America,  is  designed  to  double  the  number  of  new  homeowner 
assisted  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  reaching  10,000  familis 
within  five  years.  The  Campaign  is  also  expected  to  result  i 
home-ownership  counseling  for  approximately  75,000  families  and  i 
generating  $650  million  in  capital  to  support  Campaign  goals 
Since  its  inception,  the  Campaign  has  already  resulted  in 
significant  increase  in  new  homeowners  helped  by  our  network. 
Data  collected  at  the  six-month  point  from  our  first  20  pile 
organizations  provides  an  encouraging  picture  of  those  who  ha\ 
been  assisted:  92%  are  first-time  homebuyers;  43%  are  female  hea 
of  households;  59%  are  minority  households;  78%  have  househo] 
incomes  of  less  than  $30,000;  and  40%  are  paying  less  as 
homeowner  than  they  were  paying  as  a  renter. 

In  FY  1993,  20  pilot  NeighborWorks®  organizations  were  selectee 
Modest  grants  (less  than  $30,000),  technical  assistance  ar 
training  were  provided  and  committees  formed  to  explore  resourc 
development,  new  loan  products,  access  to  the  conventiona 
secondary  market,  training  and  information  needs.  When  a 
additional  35  NeighborWorks®  organizations  joined  the  Campaign  i 
October  of  1993,  the  demands  on  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  ar 
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Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  staff  and  resources 
increased  considerably.  The  55  organizations  now  participating 
encompass  experienced  as  well  as  new  NeighborWorks*  network 
organizations,  large  and  small  cities  and  rural  areas  with  a  broad 
geographic  reach. 

Mutual  Housing  Associations 

A  mutual  housing  association  (MHA)  is  a  private,  nonprofit, 
501(c) (3)  partnership  organization  established  to  develop,  own  and 
manage  affordable  housing  in  the  community's  interest.  Membership 
is  comprised  of  mutual  housing  association  residents  and  potential 
residents,  representatives  of  municipal  and  state  government,  and 
leaders  from  business  and  the  broader  community.  The  mutual 
housing  association  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
representative  of  the  membership.  Each  board  member  has  one  vote; 
residents  and  resident  interests  constitute  a  majority  on  the 
board. 

Beyond  developing  housing,  the  mutual  housing  association's  mission 
is  to  build  a  strong  and  stable  community  through  the  empowerment 
of  its  residents.  Mutual  Housing  Associations  are  committed  to 
being  ongoing  producers  of  affordable  housing  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  housing  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

Rental  Housing 

These  strategies  involve  the  development,  financing,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  .management  and  maintenance  of  structures  with  five 
or  more  units. 

« 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Preserving  Affordable  Housing 

In  FY  1994,  the  NeighborWorks*  network  is  expected  to  use  $28 
million  from  its  revolving  loan  and  capital  project  funds  to  close 
loans  and  invest  in  affordable  housing.  The  network  will  be  a 
catalyst  for  the  direct  investment  of  an  additional  $190  million 
into  NeighborWorks*  communities.  Total  housing  production  is 
estimated  at  6,900  units  including  2,400  new  homeowners  and  750 
mutual  housing  units.  Thanks  to  the  $3,024,000  additional  equity 
capital  grants,  the  NeighborWorks*  network  will  initiate  plans  to 
produce  1,200  more  units  of  affordable  housing  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  possible.  The  additional  equity  capital  infusion  in 
FY  1994  will  allow  the  NeighborWorks*  network  to  aggressively 
pursue  opportunities  provided  by  the  substantial  inventory  of 
publicly  held  or  publicly  assisted  properties  in  the  communities 
served  in  cities  such  as  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver, 
Colorado;  and  Los  Angeles,  California.  Many  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  are  already  negotiating  the  acquisition  of  units 
currently  owned  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  There  are  even  negotiations  for  some  properties 
held  by  the  United  States  Government  having  been  confiscated  from 
drug  dealers  by  federal  marshals. 
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In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  also  provide  a  specia 
$200,000  equity  capital  grant  to  the  Rural  Alliance  of  thi 
NeighborWorks*  network  to  assist  in  the  continuing  development  o: 
a  Rural  Alliance  loan  fund.  This  loan  fvind  which  may  be  accesse( 
by  all  rural  NeighborWorks®  organizations  will  cover  predevelopmen 
costs,  short-term  bridge  or  gap  financing  or  other  special  needs 
This  innovative  capital  loan  fund  is  designed  to  provide  maximui 
leverage  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  funds  and  local  dollars 
This  special  commitment  has  already  begun  to  capture  the  attentioi 
of  philanthropic  foundations  with  rural  interest. 

Examples  of  FY  1993  Accomplishments— Preserving  Affordable  Housim 

Home  Ownership 

West  Side  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Buffalo,  New  York; 
In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  $104,000  to  th^ 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  on  Buffalo's  West  Side  to  suppor 
their  down-payment  assistance  program.  With  Neighborhooi 
Reinvestment  capital  and  expendable  funds,  this  organization  wa; 
able  to  approve  73  applications;  closing  42  down-payment  assistant 
loans  in  1993.  These  loans  represent  $161,965  in  second  mortgagi 
money  on  properties  valued  at  $2.5  million  dollars.  Low-income 
minority  families  closed  37%  of  these  loans.  In  one  instance, 
development ally  disabled  woman  and  her  husband,  who  had  lived  al 
their  lives  in  municipal  housing  and  had  never  thought  they  couli 
live  elsewhere,  were  able  to  purchase  a  $44,000  home. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Camden,  New  Jersey: 

A  $100,000  capital  grant  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  to  thi 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  supported  thi 
construction  of  17  affordable  town  houses.  These  homes  have  bee: 
sold  to  new  homeowners  with  incomes  as  low  as  $16,000.  One  of  th^ 
new  homeowners,  Audrey  Butler,  is  a  grandmother  who  has  custody  o 
one  of  her  grandchildren.  Although  Mrs.  Butler  was  employed  full 
time  by  the  Camden  Parking  Authority,  her  wages  were  too  low  t 
qualify  her  for  home  ownership  until  the  Neighborhood  Housim 
Service's  town-house  project  got  underway.  In  February  of  1993 
after  saving  up  the  needed  closing  costs,  Mrs.  Butler  moved  inti 
her  own  new  home  with  her  grandchild.  Since  that  time,  Mrs.  Butle: 
has  become  a  resident  member  of  the  NHS  Board  of  Directors 
providing  leadership  and  ensuring  opportunities  for  others.  In  he: 
new  status  as  first-time  homeowner  Audrey  Butler  is  paying  less  o: 
a  monthly  basis  than  she  was  paying  for  rent. 

Project  Renew  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana: 

with  a  $30,000  grant  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  thi 
NeighborWorks*  organization  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  undertool 
construction  of  seven  new  homes,  allowing  seven  families  to  becomi 
first-time  homebuyers.  One  particularly  poignant  story  involves  < 
couple  in  their  60s  who  had  raised  eight  children  in  publii 
housing,  never  believing  they  could  qualify  to  purchase  a  home  o 
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their  own.  With  help  from  Project  Renew,  they  began  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  fulfilling  a  lifelong  dream  and  fell  in  love 
with  their  new  home  even  before  construction  was  complete. 
According  to  the  NeighborWorks®  staff,  the  couple  practically  lived 
at  the  construction  site  anxiously  watching  and  waiting.  Project 
Renew  staff  counseled  and  reassured  this  couple  throughout  the 
purchase  process,  responding  to  innumerable  phone  calls  with  skill 
and  understanding. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Jiuoaica,  Queens,  New  York: 

In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  supported  the  Queens  Home 
Maintenance  Program  of  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Jamaica 
with  a  $2,600  expendable  grant  to  supplement  the  costs  of  a  program 
coordinator,  Juanita  Rivera.  Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  Juanita  is  bi- 
lingual (Spanish/English).  During  Juanita's  nearly  six  years  on 
staff,  she  participated  in  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training 
Institutes  and  received  professional  support  from  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  field  service  officer  assigned  to  the  NHS. 

In  the  past  two  years,  Juanita  has  significantly  expanded  the 
attendance  and  breadth  of  the  training  program.  Through  extensive 
use  of  Spanish-language  media  (radio,  television,  cable,  public 
service  announcements,  and  newspapers)  ,  Juanita  developed  an 
outreach\marketing  program  which  has  enabled  the  Queens  Home 
Maintenance  Program  to  grow  from  two  classes  per  week  for  12  weeks 
(offered  two  times  per  year)  to  five  classes  per  week  for  12  weeks. 
The  number  of  participants  per  session  has  increased  from  15  to  25. 
Furthermore,  whereas  two  years  ago  only  2%  of  the  participants  were 
Spanish-speaking,  the  classes  are  now  comprised  of  at  least  20% 
Spanish-speaking  residents. 

These  home  maintenance  program  attendees  learn  useful  do-it- 
yourself  skills  enabling  cost-effective  home  maintenance.  Some  of 
the  advanced  graduates  have  even  been  able  to  take  their  new  skills 
and  become  gainfully  employed  in  a  construction-oriented  trade. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Los  Angeles,  California: 
The  Los  Angeles  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  and  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  Housing  Authority  have  joined  in  an  innovative  partnership 
to  provide  home-ownership  opportunities.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
provided  a  $100,000  equity  capital  grant  and  a  smaller  capacity 
building  grant  to  facilitate  the  joint  venture  which  will 
capitalize  on  HOPE  funds  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
expertise  to  construct  over  200  new  housing  units  throughout  Los 
Angeles  neighborhoods  over  the  next  two  years.  The  Housing 
Authority  will  identify  appropriate  homebuyers,  conduct  some  home- 
ownership  training  and  serve  as  lead  HOPE  applicant.  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  will  manage  credit  counseling,  personal  budget 
training,  loan  applications  and  permanent  financing.  Public 
housing  tenants  will  be  hired  to  work  on  construction.  This  new 
partnership  has  prompted  the  NHS  and  the  Housing  Authority  to 
examine  a  variety  of  other  joint  venture  possibilities.  A  strategy 
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is  being  discussed  to  develop  27  properties  donated  by  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  the  Housing  Authority  for  $1. 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  would  serve  as  the  developer. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Louisville,  Kentucky: 

In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  provided  significant 
assistance  in  the  areas  of  fund  raising  and  real  estate  development 
to  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This 
ambitious  organization  has  expanded  to  three  additional 
neighborhoods  and  has  been  designated  as  the  city's  community 
housing  development  organization.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
has  also  recently  undertaken  construction  of  14  new,  affordable 
homes  in  the  Parkland  neighborhood,  the  first  new  housing  in  this 
neighborhood  in  over  50  years.  Twelve  of  the  homes  have  been  sold; 
the  remaining  two  are  under  contract.  When  Shirley  Coleman,  one  of 
the  new  homeowners  was  asked  to  identify  the  best  feature  of  her 
new  house,  she  replied,  "it's  mine."  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
has  been  asked  to  repeat  this  success  story  elsewhere  in  the  city 
and  is  currently  contracting  with  the  city  for  16  additional  homes. 
As  with  most  Neighborhood  Housing  Service  home-ownership 
initiatives,  pre-  and  post-purchase  counseling  are  an  integral 
aspect  of  the  program. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire: 
In  response  to  a  request  for  assistance  from  the  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
provided  a  $94,470  capital  grant  to  support  substantive 
rehabilitation  of  24  units,  18  of  which  were  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance^  Corporation.  The  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  grant  allowed  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  to 
leverage  $2  million  dollars  in  project  costs  from  conventional 
sources.  Low  Income  Housing  tax  credits  and  the  Affordable  Housing 
Program  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  .of  New  York  City: 

Through  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  FY  1993  $28,500  expendable 
grant,  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  New  York  City  was  able 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  city's  growing  Spanish-speaking 
community  by  offering  home-ownership  counseling  service  in  Spanish. 
The  program  addresses  the  needs  of  recent  immigrant  families  as 
well  as  members  of  the  community  who  may  speak  English  but  are  more 
comfortable  communicating  in  Spanish.  The  city-wide  office  is 
staffed  by  two  bilingual  Latino  counselors  who  assist  families  with 
their  particular  needs  relating  to  home  ownership.  These 
counselors  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of.  recent  immigrants  and  are 
trained  to  give  them  technical  knowledge  and  information. 

In  1993,  the  citywide  office  counseled  461  families  and  obtained 
mortgages  for  40.  Currently,  the  NHS  has  95  families  in  the  home- 
ownership  database  at  various  stages  of  readiness  for  home 
ownership.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  projects  22  families  will 
be  ready  for  home  ownership  in  three  months,  44  ready  in  six 
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months,  and  29  ready  within  a  year. 

The  following  home-ownership  experience  illustrates  the  benefits  of 
these  home-ownership  services  and  bilingual  counseling.  A  recent 
immigrant  Latino  family  consisting  of  a  grandmother,  her  two  adult 
sons,  and  their  families  lived  together  in  a  small  New  York  City 
apartment.  As  Mrs.  Wilches,  a  home  health-care  worker,  and  her 
eldest  son,  a  customer  service  agent  for  an  airline,  saved  for  a 
down  payment,  the  family  worked  with  the  home  ownership  counselor 
in  the  city-wide  Latino  program.  Last  April,  the  family  moved 
together  into  a  roomy  two-family  house  in  Mollis,  Queens,  which 
they  have  financed  with  a  mortgage  secured  through  the  home- 
ownership  services.  The  counselor  from  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  was  honored  to  join  the  family  for  a  housewarming  party  in 
May. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania: 

In  FY  1993,  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  received  a  $40,000  capital  grant  and  a  $10,000 
expendable  grant  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  The  primary 
intent  of  our  support  was  to  enhance  Reading's  home-ownership 
initiative  which  was  striving  to  serve  a  large  number  of  lower- 
income  families.  A  typical  example  of  the  need  in  Reading  is 
represented  by  Manuel  Vidot,  his  wife  Cerita  and  their  nine 
children,  recent  immigrants  from  Mexico  who  spoke  little  English. 
The  Vidots  were  panicstricken  when  the  city  condemned  their  rental 
unit  as  xinsafe.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  provided  a  home  for 
the  Vidots  to  live  in  at  modest  rent.  Two  years  later,  after  the 
family  established  an  excellent  credit  rating.  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  sold  this  home  to  the  Vidots.  The  family  was  also 
recently  able  to  qualify  for  a  bank  loan  so  they  could  buy  a  much 
needed  van  for  family  transportation.  This  is  a  family  that  has 
moved  from  the  edge  of  poverty  to  the  edge  of  the  mainstream  as  a 
result  of  hard  work,  sacrifice  and  some  help  from  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services. 

Mutual  Housing  Associations 

Atlanta  Mutual  Housing  Association: 

In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  $86,100  in  capital 
and  expendable  grants  to  the  newly  formed  Atlanta  Mutual  Housing 
Association.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  provided  intensive 
assistance  to  the  association  to  prepare  their  HOPE  II  submission. 
Subsequently,  the  Atlanta  Mutual  Housing  Association  was  successful 
in  their  application  for  a  HOPE  II  grant  to  acquire  and 
substantially  rehabilitate  300  units  of  property  formerly  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  staff  have  also  provided  help  in  the  Mutual  Housing 
Association's  second  HOPE  II  grant  application  which,  if  funded, 
will  allow  400  additional  units  to  be  acquired  and  rehabbed  by  the 
Atlanta  Mutual  Housing  Association. 
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Greater  Denver  Mutual  Housing  Association: 

During  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  assisted  the  Greater 
Denver  Mutual  Housing  Association  to  purchase  Mountain  Terrace,  a 
152-unit  complex  in  Westminster,  Colorado,  once  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In  addition, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  worked  with  local  partnership 
committees  to  select  the  general  contractor,  resident  coordinator, 
property  management  firm,  accounting  firm,  project  managers  and 
architects.  District  staff  also  assisted  in  submitting  a  HOPE  II 
grant  application  for  $5.1  million  on  a  224  unit  HUD  held  property. 
Heritage  Estates,  in  east  Denver.  Additional  financing  is  planned 
to  come  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank's  Affordable  Housing 
Program,  Community  Development  Block  grants  from  the  City  of 
Denver,  the  Mile  Hi  United  Way,  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
of  America. 

Rental  Housing 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

By  providing  a  $4  5,000  capital  grant  to  the  Anchorage  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  in  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  helped  to 
support  a  bold  initiative  undertaken  by  the  NHS  to  develop  52  units 
of  sleeping-room-only  housing  in  downtown  Anchorage.  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  assembled  seven  funding  sources  and  11  other 
service  providers  to  support  this  project  which  the  NHS  will  own 
and  manage.  This  much  needed  housing  will  serve  the  homeless 
population  in  Anchorage,  which  includes  many  native  Alaskans  who 
have  migrated  to  Anchorage  in  search  of  work.  Total  project  costs 
are  approximately  $3  million. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Baltimore,  Maryland: 

The  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  received 
a  $125,000  equity  capital  grant  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
nine  modular  units  of  rental  housing  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the 
Patterson  Park  neighborhood  and  the  rehabilitation  of  16  vacant 
units  surrounding  the  lot.  This  vacant  lot  was  the  previous  site 
of  horse  stables  that  the  neighborhood  successfully  lobbied  to  have 
moved  to  another  area;  but  after  the  stables  were  demolished,  the 
lot  turned  into  a  dximping  ground  and  the  surrounding  buildings  were 
vacant  and  deteriorated.  Additional  funding  for  the  project 
includes  a  $1  million  loan  at  2%  interest  for  40  years  from  the 
State  of  Maryland,  $750,000  in  HOME  funds,  and  $225,000  of 
Community  Development  Block  grant  funds.  Units  will  be  fully 
occupied  by  late  summer. 

Neighborhood  Apartment  Housing  Services  of  Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
A  $12,400  FY  1993  grant  to  the  Cambridge  Neighborhood  and  Apartment 
Housing  Services  assisted  this  organization  to  develop  a  new  staff 
position  to  analyze  their  150-unit  real  estate  portfolio.  The 
asset  manager  is  developing  a  loan  restructuring  plan  for  the  $5 
million  dollars  of  outstanding  loans  on  these  properties.  The 
restructuring  of  project  debt  will  enhance  cash  flow  and  generate 
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new  capital  for  this  highly  respected  multi-family  nonprofit 
developer. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  Corvallis,  Oregon: 

The  Corvallis  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  was  able  to  make 
optimal  use  of  a  $26,000  grant  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  in  an 
exciting  affordable  housing  initiative  which  will  combine  25  units 
of  rental  housing  with  25  units  for  new  homeowners.  This  cluster- 
housing  will  meet  a  dual  need  in  Coirvallis  where  both  rental 
housing  and  ownership  units  are  in  demand.  Units  with  two  to  four 
bedrooms  will  sell  for  between  $65,000  and  $80,000. 
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PROGRAM  REVIEW 
Dollars  in  Thousands 


FY  93 

ACTUAL 


FY  94 

JUST. 

BUDGET 


FY  94 
EST. 


FY  95 
JUST. 


CHANGE 
FY  94  EST.\ 
FY  95  JUST. 


Current  year  appropriation  $1,496    $1,530    $1,589   $1,715  $  126 


Total  Uses 

Percent  of  All  Sources 


$30,818    $29,361    $33,906   $40,907 
5%         5%         5%        4% 


8? 


FY  1995  Goals  -  Program  Review 

FY  1995  will  be  the  second  full  year  of  'program  reviews 
conducted  under  an  improved  process  designed  to  produce  more 
comprehensive  reviews.  This  improved  monitoring  system  has 
proven  effective  in  measuring  overall  programmatic  and 
financial  health  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  '  The 
Corporation  estimates  that  100  program  reviews  will  be 
conducted  and  finalized  in  FY  1995  and  that  160  audits  will  be 
reviewed. 

Summary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

It  is  anticipated  that  $1,715,000  will  be  obligated  in  FY  1995 
as  part  of  our  efforts  to  monitor  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  This  is  4%  of  the  total  resources  expected  to 
be  obligated  by  the  Corporation  in  FY  1995. 

Explanation  of  Increase/Decrease  -  FY  1994/FY  1995 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

Estimate 
$1,170,000 

Justification 
$1,283,000 

s 

% 

Compensation 

$113,000 

10% 

Travel 

173,000 

152,500 

(20,500) 

-12% 

Professional  Services 

87,000 

95,000 

8,000 

9% 

Conferences/Workshops 

10,000 

21,100 

11,100 

111% 

Occupancy 

58,000 

56,000 

(2,000) 

-  3% 

Other  Operating  Costs 

91,000 

107,400 

16,400 

18% 

Grants 

0 

0 

0 

NA 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 

$1,589,000 

$1, 

,715,000 

$126,000 

8% 

An  9%  rise  in  program  review  expenses  in  FY  1995  will  cover 
inflationary  cost  increases  and  will  fund  an  additional 
program  review  officer.  The  additional  staff  person  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  monitoring 
the  increasingly  complex  NeighborWorks*  network.   A  decrease 
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in  travel  costs  reflects  a  reduction  of  the  on-site 
participation  of  other  corporate  staff  in  the  program  reviews, 
having  found  it  to  be  more  efficient  to  involve  appropriate 
staff  during  the  preplanning  review  process  off -site. 

Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimate  from  FY  1994  Justification 


USES  OF  FUNDS: 

vices 
ishops 

Costs 

FY  1994 

JUSTIFICATION 

$1,063,000 
230,000 
78,000 
10,000 
58,000 
91,000 
0 

FY  1994 
ESTIMATE 

$  1,170,000 
173,000 
87,000 
10,000 
58,000 
91,000 
0 

CHANGE 
S 

% 

Compensation 
Travel 

Professional  Ser 
Conferences/ Work 
Occupancy 
Other  Operating 
Grants 

$  107,000 

(57,000)   ■ 
9,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10% 
-25% 

12% 
0% 
0% 
0% 

NA 

Total  Uses  of  Funds  $1,530,000     $1,589,000    $  59,000      4% 


The  Corporation  has  revised  its  FY  1994  figures  from  the  time 
the  FY  1994  justification  was  prepared  in  February  of  1993 
based  on  the  actual  results  of  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  activity  to 
date.  In  preparation  for  upcoming  program  reviews  and  when 
formulating  responses  to  requests  for  corrective  action  plans 
from  completed  reviews,  field  staff  are  spending  more  time  on 
program  review  activities  than  earlier  projected.  However, 
few  of  these  efforts  involve  travel.  Professional  service 
expenses  are  expected  to  increase  because  consultants 
performing  reviews  must  occasionally  stay  on-site  a  day  longer 
in  order  to  meet  more  stringent  FY  1994  program  review 
requirements . 

Program  Description  -  Program  Review 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  has  developed  a  pro-active  process 
designed  to  measure  the  health  of  individual  organizations  and 
the  network  as  a  whole;  enhance  the  performance  and 
productivity  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations;  and  to  assure 
compliance  with  contracts  and  standards  of  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America  and  other  interested  parties.  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  are  required  to  participate  in  regularly 
scheduled  program  reviews  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain 
their  membership  in  the  NeighborWorks*  network  (and  as  a 
requirement  to  receive  grants  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment)  . 
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As  a  key  element  of  the  monitoring  system,  the  Corporation  has 
developed  and  tested  a  uniform  program  review  process  that  is 
based  on  evaluating  performance  expectations  and  associated 
risks  in  six  key  areas  best  identified  by  the  acronym  PROMPT: 

P    PLANNING 

(Mission/Operational  Planning/Neighborhood  Development) 
R     RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

(Resource  Development /Fund  raising) 
O     ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

(Corporate/Board/Committee/Partnership) 
M     MANAGEMENT 

(Financial,    Contract   and   Personnel/Administrative 

Management 
P     PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES 

(Productivity/Impact/Quality) 
T     TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

(Procedures/Tracking/Docximentation) 

The  PROMPT  tools  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  refined 
during  the  past  year  for  more  effective  use  by  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  staff.  Included  in  the  appendix  are  program 
review  performance  objectives  which  provide  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  with  the  standards  in  each  of  the  PROMPT 
performance  dimensions  tested  by  the  review  staff. 

The  following  presents  a  pictorial  model  of  the  corporate 
monitoring  system  to  include  several  critical  processes  which 
have  been  developed  these  past  years. 
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ELEMENTS  OF 

PROGRAM  MONITORING 

SYSTEM 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations 
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Risk  Analysis  Process 

The  program  review  process  is  a  part  of  an  integrated 
monitoring  system  that  relies  on  input  from  various  sources 
throughout  the  Corporation  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
of  America.  The  monitoring  system  has  been  designed  around  an 
internal  Risk  Analysis  Committee.  This  committee,  composed  of 
senior  managers  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  of  America,  evaluates,  ranks  and  makes 
strategic  recommendations  for  individual  network 
organizations.  The  committee  pools  information  from  key 
sources  and  assigns  a  two-part  health/risk  rating  to  each 
organization.  If  an  organization  is  vulnerable  in  particular 
areas,  the  committee  works  with  field  staff  to  design 
intervention  strategies  that  strengthen  the  program.  The  Risk 
Analysis  Committee  designates  health  by  using  a  five-point 
scale  of  risk  under  the  broad  headings  of  stable,  vulnerable 
or  dissolving. 

The  following  charts  and  graphs  reflect  the  activities  of  the 
Risk  Analysis  Committee  from  the  baseline  meeting  in  June  of 
1991  through  November  1993.  They  show  gradual,  systematic 
improvement  in  the  overall  health  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
network . 
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SUMMARY  OF  CORPORATE  RANKINGS 

Risk  Analysis  Committee 

Baseline  June  1991 


RANKINGS  KEY: 

SI  =  Stable;  exemplar}'  performance 

S2  =  Stable;  average/above  average  performance 

S3  =  Stable;  satisCactur);  minimal  improvements 

needed 

V4  =  Vulnerable;  below  expectations 

- 

V5  =  Vulnerable;  critical  deficiencies 

S2 

D  =  Dissolung 

iin^hf!!^^!  "^^HiiMS 

30% 
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^^^^ 
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4% 
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^nfjiiiioiiiii  1  N"i'lii  jl  fl  1 

7% 

\ 

/    /  u 

V4 

22% 

Ratings  for  156  NeighborWorks  Organizations 

Not  all  NWOs  were  ranked,  i.e.,  those  with  less  than  six  months  operating  experience. 


January  13,  1094 
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SUMMARY  OF  CORPORATE  RANKINGS 

Risk  Analysis  Committee 
Rankings  as  of  November  16,   1993 


RANKINGS  KEY: 

51  =  Stable;  exemplary  perfonnance 

52  =  Stable;  average/above  average  performance 

53  =  Stable;  satisfactory,  minixaal  impro-vements  needed 
V4  =  Vulnerable;  below  expectations 

V5  =  Vulnerable;  critical  deficiencies 

D  =  Dissolving 

.  29% 


Batings  for  166  NeighborWorks  Organizaiiona 
January  13,  1994 
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Given  the  greater  level  of  sophisticated  financial  and 
development  activity  many  organizations  have  undertaken, 
program  reviews  increasingly  focus  on  an  organization's 
financial  condition,  major  real  estate  endeavors  and  staff 
capabilities.  This  focus  is  particularly  relevant  for  those 
organizations  with  a  significant  amount  of  loans  sold  with 
recourse  to  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  which 
must  maintain  a  high  degree  of  financial  security  to  continue 
to  provide  mortgage  services  to  the  NeighborWorks*  network. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  reviews  has  increased  such  that  a 
superior  program  review  officer  must  now  possess  a  combination 
of  technical  skills  in  each  of  the  PROMPT  performance 
dimension  areas,  a  keen  understanding  of  management  and 
people,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  Therefore,  all  program  review  officers  are 
now  required  to  complete  80  hours  of  approved  technical  skill 
enhancement  training  each  year;  consultants  are  required  to 
complete  20  hours  of  basic  skills  orientation  training  to 
assure  that  all  review  staff  maintain  adequate  skills  and 
training  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  uniform  and 
standardized  program  review  process.  All  review  team  leaders 
must  additionally  complete  the  Review  Team  Leader  four-hour 
training  course.  All  current  review  staff  have  completed  the 
basic  training  course  conducted  by  certified  public 
accountants.  A  detailed  description  including  a  sample 
program  review  is  in  the  appendix. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Program  Review 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  conduct  100  program 
reviews  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  will  review  160 
audits.  The  PROMPT  system  and  newly  standardized  and  approved 
performance  objectives  will  be  introduced  to  the 
NeighborWorks®  network;  the  Network's  input  and  advice  will  be 
solicited  through  the  "draft-for-comment"  approach. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Progrzun  Review 

In  FY  1993,  102  program  reviews  were  finalized  and  160  audits 
were  reviewed,  11%  over  the  goal  of  140  audits.  Every  audit 
received  from  a  NeighborWorks*  organization  was  reviewed  and 
findings  and  recommendations  for  follow-up  actions  were 
communicated.  During  this  year,  the  PROMPT  system  was 
substantially  edited,  refined  and  tested.  The  new  "draft-for- 
comment"  process,  the  program  review  training  program, 
performance  objectives  and  more  clear  definitions  for  program 
review  ratings  have  been  developed  and  implemented. 

As  a  result  of  the  PROMPT  testing  period,  clear  performance 
objectives  that  are  compatible  with  the  chartering  process, 
provide  NeighborWorks®  organizations  with  the  standards  being 
used  by  the  review  staff  in  each  of  the  PROMPT  performance 
dimension  areas.  Program  review  staff  work  to  ensure  that  the 
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organizations  meets  these  minimum  standards  and  encourages  the 
organization  to  achieve  even  higher  standards. 

The  program  review  report  "draft-for-comment"  process  provides 
the  leadership  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  with  the 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the  results  of  the 
program  review  prior  to  its  final  distribution.  The 
NeighborWorks®  organization  may  accept  and  distribute  the 
report  to  its  board  of  directors  without  comment;  provide  a 
written  response  and  appropriate  documentation  to  request  a 
correction  of  any  perceived  inaccuracy  prior  to  final 
distribution;  or  provide  written  comments  from  management  to 
be  included,  unedited,  in  the  appendix  of  the  review  report 
(subject  to  time  limitations  and  format  restrictions  so  as  not 
to  unduly  delay  the  review  process.) 

Program  Review  —  FY  1993  Examples  of  Accomplishments 

Troy,  New  York: 

The  Troy  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement  Program,  TRIP,  (along 
with  its  subsidiary  TRIP  Realty  Management  Corporation,  TRMC)  , 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  applied  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  to  become  an  affiliate  within  the  NeighborWorks® 
network.  During  its  25-year  history,  TRIP  has  rehabilitated 
3  00  homes,  created  50  new  homeowners,  provided  homeownership 
education  to  thousands  of  area  residents,  and  become  managers 
of  248  scattered  site  units  and  a  22, 000-square-f oot  office 
building. 

A  comprehensive  program  review  was  conducted  as  part  of  the 
affiliation  assessment  process.  Every  aspect  of  TRIP  and  TRMC 
was  considered.  Though  the  review  team  was  impressed  with 
TRIP'S  history  and  obvious  accomplishments,  recommendations 
•were  made  to  broaden  the  membership,  concentrate  on  staff 
development  and  team-building  and  convert  their  functional, 
but  over  complicated  "homegrown"  internal  management  systems 
into  more  efficient  processes. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  recommendations,  20  new  volunteers 
have  been  identified  and  have  become  involved  with  the  board 
and  committees;  new  relationships  have  been  developed  with  the 
business  sector  in  Troy;  staff  have  been  involved  in  team- 
building  training;  property  management  staff  have  attended  a 
week-long  accredited  training  _,  program;  and  the  financial 
management  system  is  being  strengthened. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania: 

The  Scranton  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  is  one  of  the  older 
NHS  organizations.  Its  programs  focus  on  rehabilitation  of 
small  homes  and  home-ownership  promotion  in  three 
neighborhoods.  The  prior  program  review  identified  three 
areas  that  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  needed  to  focus  on: 
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board  oversight,  production,  and  loan  processing  systems. 

Neighborhood  Housing  Service  staff  claim  that  the  review 
process  and  report  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  the  organization. 
The  committee  structure  of  the  board  was  overhauled  to  ensure 
greater  board  involvement  and  oversight.  Production  is  five 
times  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  program  review.  In  fact, 
all  available  funds  have  been  utilized,  and  there  is  a  waiting 
list  for  new  clients.  There  has  been  significant  improvement 
in  the  loan  processing  systems,  including  such  smoother  paper 
flow  of  required  forms  and  documents. 

Colorado  Rtiral  Housing  Development  Corporation: 

The  Colorado  Rural  Housing  Development  Corporation,  CRHDC, 
based  in  Denver  is  a  real  estate  development-oriented 
nonprofit  whose  mission  is  to  provide  safe,  affordable  housing 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families,  especially  migrant  farm 
workers  in  rural  areas.  They  are  a  spinoff'  of  the  Colorado 
Migrant  Development  Council  whose  focus  was  to  build  and 
develop  farm  worker  housing.  CRHDC  develops,  owns  and  manages 
multi-family  properties,  provides  technical  assistance  on 
self-help  projects,  builds  single-family  houses  and 
rehabilitates  owner-occupied  and  rental  housing. 

The  program  review  found  that  CRHDC  was  experiencing  serious 
financial  difficulties  with  severe  cash  flow  shortages  and 
that  it  needed  to  strengthen  its  financial  management, 
resource  development  and  organizational  oversight.  As  a 
result,  the  CRHDC  prepared  and  implemented  a  reorganization 
plan  with  four  goals:  create  and  implement  an  austerity 
program  to  address  the  current  cash  flow  crisis;  create  and 
implement  an  annual  fund  raising  campaign  and  ongoing  resource 
development  strategy;  provide  for  a  stronger  and  more  involved 
partnership  at  the  board  level;  and  strengthen  the  management 
structure  of  the  organization.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
field  office  in  Denver  rec[uested  and  obtained  a  corrective 
action  plan  that  formally  incorporates  these  and  other 
improvements . 

Sacreuaento  Neighborhood  Housing  Services: 

The  Sacramento  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  has  a  staff  of 
seven  and  an  operating  budget  of  about  $250,000.  It  has 
served  four  Sacramento  neighborhoods  since  1987  in  many  ways, 
including  a  very  successful  neighborhood  image-building  effort 
which  has  attracted  new  residents  to  the  area.  Its  primary 
housing  tool  is  lending.  Working  with  local  financial 
institutions,  it  is  helping  to  revitalize  four  neighborhoods 
by  making  rehab  and  new  homeowner  loans,  at  reasonable  rates, 
to  feunilies  who  otherwise  would  not  have  access  to  credit. 
The  organization  is  strongly  allied  with  the  city  and  county 
governments.  Loan  dollars  to  supplement  those  of  local 
lenders  come  from  federal  funds  via  local  governments  and  from 
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local  tax-increment  financing.  However,  its  hallmark  is  the 
magnificent  private  support  garnered  even  in  a  recessionary 
California  economy.  Local  corporations  and  business  leaders 
raised  almost  $3  00,000  over  a  two-year  period  for  operational 
support . 

The  most  recent  program  review  in  January  of  1993,  noted  that 
the  organization  had  addressed  a  number  of  the  issues 
identified  in  the  previous  review.  The  board  had  greatly 
strengthened  its  oversight  of  housing  production  and  now 
formally  and  systematically  monitors  progress  toward 
contracted  goals.  Other  recommendations  which  have  been 
implemented  include:  strategic  planning,  conducting  a 
financial  audit  under  the  requirements  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-133,  rather  than  A-128;  separately 
reporting  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  funds;  and  developing  an 
internal  loan  tracking  and  processing  guide. 
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TRAIKIM6  AND  INFORMIH6 


Dollars  in  Thousands 


FY  93 

ACTUAL 

Current  year  appropriation  $5,850 
Prior  year  appropriation  0 
Non-appropriated  354 

Total  Expenses  $6,204 

Total  Uses  $30,818 

Percent  of  All  Sources        20% 


FY  94 

JUST. 

BUDGET 

$4,949 

0 

265 


FY  94 
EST. 


FY  95 
JUST. 


CHANGE 

FY  94  ESI 

FY  9  5  JU£ 

S     _ 


$5,563  $6,161 
112  200 
270      315 


$  598 

88 

45 


$5,214    $5,945   $6,676   $  731 

$29,361   $33,906  $40,907 
18%       18%      16% 


This  program  function  includes  four  main  activity  areas: 
training,  model  strategy  development  and  replication,  research 
and  information  services,  and  information  dissemination. 

Summary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

In  FY  1995,  we  project  that  $6,676,000  will  be  obligated 
related  to  the  Corporation's  efforts  to  provide  training  and 
information.  Of  this  total,  $315,000  is  projected  from 
training  registration  fees  to  be  paid  by  participants  of 
formal  training  events.  Also  included  in  this  total  is 
$200,000  of  FY  1994  restricted  appropriation  carried  forward 
to  continue  Project  LINC  and  the  NeighborWorks® 
CommunityCorps.  The  percentage  of  total  FY  1995  uses  of  funds 
to  be  incurred  for  this  programmatic  function  is  16%. 

Explanation  of  Increase/Decrease  -  FY  1994/FY  1995 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

$2 

Estimate 
,718,000 

Justification 
$2,934,000 

s 

% 

Compensation 

$216,000 

81 

Travel 

459,000 

550,150 

91,150 

20% 

Professional  Services 

697,226 

706,500 

9,274 

1% 

Conferences /Workshops 

266,000 

328,200 

62,200 

23% 

Occupancy 

420,000 

411,000 

(9,000)  - 

-  2% 

other  Operating  Costs 

720,000 

754,150 

34,150 

5% 

Grants 

665.000 

992.000 

327,000 

49% 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 

$5 

,945,226 

$6 

,676,000 

$  730,774 

12% 

In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  will  provide  13,500  additional 
comprehensive  training  contact  hours  than  in  FY  1994.  In 
addition  to  the  "regular"  training  events  such  as  those 
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scheduled  in  FY  1994,  a  large  scale  partnership  institute,  an 
institute  devoted  specifically  to  lending, and  two  regional 
institutes  are  planned  in  FY  1995.  These  events  will  incur 
additional  travel  expenses,  conference  and  workshop  costs  and 
more  training  grants.  Occupancy  costs  will  decrease  due  to 
less  office  space  in  Washington,  D.C.,  devoted  to  activities 
of  this  function. 

Also  included  in  this  increase  is  $200,000  from  the  FY  1994 
restricted  appropriation  for  Project  LINC,  an  integrated 
service  delivery  project  and  NeighborWorks®  Community  Corps, 
a  national  service  demonstration  which  will  not  be  incurred 
until  FY  1995.  These  funds  will  be  used  in  FY  1995  for 
compensation,  travel  and  grants  to  complete  these  activities. 


Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimate  from  FY  1994  Justification 


FY 

1994 

FY  1994 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

JUSTIFICATION 
$2,446,00,0 

ESTIMATE 
$2,718,000 

S 

% 

Compensation 

$ 

272,000 

11% 

Travel 

325,000 

459,000 

134,000 

41% 

Professional  Services 

505,000 

697,226 

192,226 

38% 

Conferences/Workshops 

238,000 

266,000 

28,000 

12% 

Occupancy 

410,000 

420,000 

10,000 

2% 

Other  Operating  Costs 

670,000 

720,000 

50,000 

7% 

Grants 

620.000 

665.000 

- 

45.000 

7% 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 

$5, 

,214,000 

$5 

,945,226 

$ 

731,226 

14% 

The  Corporation's  estimate  of  FY  1994  expenses  in  this  function  has 
increased  to  develop  Project  LINC,  a  fully  integrated  service 
delivery  program  for  NeighborWorks®  communities  and  NeighborWorkss 
Community  Corps,  a  national  service  demonstration  funded  by  a  $1 
million  restricted  FY  1994  appropriation.  Of  this  total,  the 
Corporation  anticipates  that  $800,000  will  be  spent  in  FY  1994  and 
the  remaining  $200,000  will  be  incurred  in  FY  1995.  Most  of  the 
$800,000  to  be  obligated  in  FY  1994,  $650,000,  will  fund  capacity 
building  grants.  The  remaining  $150,000  will  cover  various  costs 
of  staff  to  manage  the  projects  and  deliver  services  related  to 
Project  LINC  and  the  NeighborWorks*  Community  Corps. 

Compensation  expenses  in  this  function  are  also  expected  to 
increase  because  all  approved  positions  in  the  training  and 
communications  departments  have  been  filled.  It  is  likely  that 
attrition  and  turnover  rates  will  be  less  than  anticipated  when  the 
FY  1994  justification  was  prepared  in  February  1993. 

Professional  service  expenses  will  increase  by  $112,226;  this 
represents  the  balance  of  a  $260,000  restricted  FY  1993 
appropriation  to  design  strategies  for  human  resource  development 
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of  community-based  nonprofits.  This  work,  performed  in  conjunct! 
with  the  Development  Training  Institute,  will  be  completed  in 
1994.  Professional  service  expenses  will  also  increase  in  order 
produce  technical  training  workbooks  and  reference  guides  for  v; 
both  in  and  beyond  training  institute  courses  by  NeighborWorks®  a 
other  community  development  organizations.  Neighborhc 
Reinvestment  also  intends  to  complete  revised  editions  of  i 
technical  reference  manuals  on  financial  management,  lending,  a 
construction  management.  Other  expenses  in  this  function  wi 
cover  additional  the  production  and  distribution  of  materia 
designed  for  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 

Program  Description  -  Training  Institutes  and  Field  Workshops 
This  work  is  measured  in  training  contact  hours,  the  cumulati 
hours  spent  by  individuals  at  training  courses  conducted 
Neighborhood   Reinvestment   staff   and   consultants.     Train! 
institutes  are  designed  to  provide  formal  training  for  staff 
NeighborWorks®     organizations,     emphasizing     neighborho 
revitalization   strategies,   resident   leadership   developmen 
organizational  business  planning  and  contract  compliance.   0th 
topics    include    affordable   housing   development,    lendin 
construction  and  financial  management.    Participants  from  t 
NeighborWorks®  network  and  other  community-based  groups  p 
registration  fees  to  attend.   A  training  institute  agenda  can 
found  in  the  appendix. 

Several  national  and  regional  organizations  are  encouraging  the 
membership  to  take  advantage  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
training  institutes.   These  include: 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

National  Association  of  Housing  .and  Redevelopment  Official 

Housing  Assistance  Council 

The  Enterprise  Foundation 

Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation 

Minnesota  Housing  Partnership 

Southern  California  Association  of  Nonprofit  Housing 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Community  Foundation 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Chang 

Also,  in  the  last  year,  we  have  begun  working  closely  with  t 
National  Hispanic  Housing  Council,  the  National  American  Indi 
Council,  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  to  encourage  their  networks 
make  use  of  the  training  institutes  and  to  include  courses 
special  interest  to  them. 

Active  collaboration  with  The  Enterprise  Foundation  and  t 
Institute  for  Real  Estate  Management  (IREM)  of  the  Nation 
Association  of  Realtors  has  produced  a  nonprofit  housing  manageme 
course  which  is  taught  at  each  training  institute  with 
examination  conducted  by  IREM.  IREM  recognizes  the  course  as  pa 
of  their  accredited  resident  manager  certification  program. 
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course  and  examination  in  housing  counseling  is  also  conducted  at 
training  institutes,  resulting  in  certification  by  the  National 
Association  for  Housing  Counselors.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  is  now  bringing  their  Design  for  Housing  courses  to  the 
training  institute,  along  with  scholarship  assistance  for 
participants  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  attend. 

FY  X99  5  Goals  -  Training 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  intends  to  provide  high- 
quality,  practical  training  for  immediate  application  by  the  staff 
and  board  members  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  other 
community-based  organizations.  The  Corporation  intends  to  provide 
53,500  contact  hours  of  training  to  3,150  participants.  Due  to 
resource  limitations,  we  are  able  to  accommodate  only  70%  of  the 
requests  for  registrations  from  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  As 
currently  designed,  there  is  space  in  our  training  institute 
courses  for  more  than  50%  participation  from  other  community 
development  organizations.  The  chart  below  summarizes  the  events, 
participants  and  contact  hours.  This  is  followed  by  fuller 
descriptions  of  the  events. 

CONTACT 
EVENT  PARTICIPANTS      HOURS 

Training  Institutes  (3  events) 

Lending  Institute 

Partnership  Institute 

New  Executive  Directors  (2  events) 

Experienced  Executive  Directors 

Regional  Training  (2  events) 

Various  Training  Conducted  by  the  Field 

TOTALS 

Three  training  institutes  will  provide  intensive  training  in  the 
rehabilitation,  development,  management  and  preservation  of 
affordable  housing;  neighborhood  commercial  and  economic 
development;  nonprofit  management;  and  financial  management 
systems.  The  Corporation  projects  that  a  total  of  1,200 
participants  will  receive  30,000  contact  hours  at  these  three 
institutes.  The  institutes  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in 
October  of  1994,  San  Francisco,  California,  in  January  of  1995  and 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July  of  1995.  This  projection  includes 
contact  hours  for  the  nonprofit  housing  management  training 
conducted  jointly  with  The  Enterprise  Foundation  and  the  Institute 
for  Real  Estate  Management  (IREM)  of  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors. 

In  addition  to  traditional  classroom  lectures  and  discussion 
groups,  many  training  institute  courses  include  hands-on 
experience.  For  example,  in  the  course  on  neighborhood 
revitalization   strategies,   participants   survey   neighborhood 
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conditions  and  interview  residents  before  developing  strategi 
using  methods  learned  in  the  course.   In  the  course  on  affordab 
housing  development,  participants  walk  urban  blocks  and  prepare 
feasibility  estimate  for  a  rehabilitation  project.  An  agenda  is 
the  appendix  at  Tab  EE. 

One  special  coomunitY  lending  institute  will  provide  intensi 
training  in  all  aspects  of  community  lending,  providi 
participants  with  tools  to  forge  new  public-private  partnershi 
for  community  lending  and  to  strengthen  and  increase  the  impact 
existing  ones.  In  addition  to  assisting  NeighborWork 
organizations,  this  institute  will  be  designed  for  leaders  of  oth 
community-based  housing  organizations,  community  development  bank 
special  purpose  lenders,  community  reinvestment  program  staf 
community  economic  development  organizations,  loan  underwriter 
and  technical  assistance  providers.  Micro-enterprise  lendi 
programs  will  also  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  The  Corporati 
projects  that  this  institute  will  provide  6,000  training  conta 
hours  to  4  00  participants. 

One  partnership  institute  for  board  members  of  NeighborWork 
organizations  will  be  held  in  May  of  1995  in  Atlanta,  Georgi 
This  training  provides  technical  and  operational  skills 
approximately  4  00  network  board  members.  This  training  wi 
provide  7,000  contact  hours  through  a  curriculum  that  blends  form 
classroom  training  with  hands-on  experience  in  an  Atlanta-bas 
case  study. 

Two  executive  director  training  events  for  new  and  prospecti 
NeighborWorks®   executive   directors   will   focus   on   strate 
development  and  operations  management.   Based  on  a  case  study 
neighborhoods  in  Oakland  and  Chicago,  the  training  teaches  n 
executive  directors  to  combine  community  development  with 
business  planning  approach  to  develop  neighborhood  revitalizati 
strategies  and  a  clear,  businesslike  approach  to  rehab  lendin 
construction  and  service  delivery.  Prospective  directors  are  oth 
current  NeighborWorks®  staff  who  may  attend  the  training,  wh 
space  is  available,  as  part  of  their  career  development  plans, 
projected  total  of  1,000  contact  hours  will  be  provided  to 
participants.   These  events  are  to  be  conducted  in  San  Francisc 
California,   and  Chicago,   Illinois,   concurrent  with  traini 
institutes. 

One  training  event  for  experienced  executive  directors  will  provi 
more  advanced  training  and  structured  networking  around  curre 
critical  issues  in  nonprofit  management  (such  as  product i 
planning,  evaluation  and  managing  for  quality  and  results) .  T 
Corporation  estimates  that  2,000  contact  hours  will  be  provided 
100  participants  at  this  event  to  be  held  in  September,  1995. 

Two  regional  training  institutes  co-sponsored  by  national  a 
regional  rural  organizations  are  planned  for  FY  1995,  building 
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the  experience  of  regional  training  co-sponsored  in  FY  1993  and  FY 
1994  by  the  Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation.  Contact  hours 
are  estimated  to  be  3,000  for  200  participants. 

Field  Training 

In  response  to  increasingly  complex  programmatic  challenges  and  a 
growth  in  regional  opportunities  and  lending  activity.  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  has  increased  training  sessions  at  District  and 
regional  levels.  All  nine  districts  conducted  training  for 
NeighborWorks*  organizations'  staff  and  board  members  in  FY  1993 
and  that  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  FY  1994  and  FY  IS  9  5 
especially  in  the  areas  of  home-ownership  opportunities,  regional 
loan  products,  financial  management  and  resource  development.  A 
number  of  joint  venture  training  sessions  are  being  planed  with 
regional  financial  industry  regulators,  including  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  objective 
to  these  sessions  is  to  continue  and  to  enhance  the  dialogue 
between  nonprofit  organizations  and  the  lending  community  about 
investment  opportunities  in  our  neighborhoods.  The  Corporation 
estimates  that  field  training  will  provide  220  participants  with 
4,500  contact  training  hours  in  FY  1995. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Training 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  continue  to  provide 
high-quality,  practical  training  for  immediate  application  by  the 
staff  and  board  members  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  other 
community-based  organizations.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will 
continue  to  expand  its  training  to  assist  more  non-affiliated 
community  development  organizations,  without  significantly 
increasing  expenses.  All  participants  pay  training  registration 
fees  that  enable  the  Corporation  to  reach  a  wider  audience  and  to 
expand  the  scope  of  training  options.  The  Corporation  intends  to. 
provide  4  0,000  contact  hours  of  training  to  2,600  participants; 
these  figures  do  not  include  additional  training  events  conducted 
by  field  staff  on  a  district  and  regional  basis. 

A  new  collaboration  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  will 
bring  their  Design  for  Housing  courses  to  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment's  FY  1994  training  institutes,  along  with  scholarship 
assistance  for  participants  in  those  courses  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  attend.  A  sequence  of  courses  is  taught  in  Spanish  at 
each  institute.  Citibank,  N.A.  has  provided  scholarship  assistance 
to  enable  participants  from  Gueun  to  attend  the  first  FY  1994 
training  institute,  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  November 
1993. 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  also  produce  technical 
training  workbooks  and  reference  guides  for  use  both  in  and  beyond 
training  institute  courses  by  NeighborWorks*  and  other  community 
development  organizations.  Already  completed  this  year  are  three 
self -teaching  workbooks  for  community-based  lenders:  Loan 
Origination   —  A  Workbook  on  Gathering   and  Verifying   the 
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Information;  Loan  Underwriting  —  A  Workbook  on  Analyzing  an 
Committing  to  Lend;  and  Loan  Closing  —  A  Workbook  on  Executing  th 
Documents  and  Transferring  the  Funds.  Neighborhood  Reinvestmen 
also  intends  to  complete  revised  editions  of  its  technica 
reference  manuals  on  financial  management,  lending,  an 
construction  management.  The  chart  below  summarizes  the  FY  199 
events,  participants  and  contact  hours.  This  is  followed  by  fulle 
descriptions  of  the  events. 

CONTACT 
EVENT  PARTICIPANTS       HOURS 

Training  Institutes  (3  events) 
Resident  Board  Members 
New  Executive  Directors  (2  events) 
Experienced  Executive  Directors 
Regional  Training  (2  events) 
Various  Training  Conducted  in  Field 

TOTALS  2,600  40,000 

Three  training  institutes  will. provide  intensive  training  in  th 
rehabilitation,  development,  management  and  preservation  o 
affordable  housing;  neighborhood  commercial  and  economi 
development;  nonprofit  management;  and,  financial  managemen 
systems.  The  Corporation  projects  that  a  total  of  1,2  0 
participants  will  receive  28,500  contact  hours  at  three  institutes 
The  first  institute  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  California,  i 
November  of  1993;  the  others  are  scheduled  for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  i 
February  of  1994  and  Chicago^  Illinois,  in  July  of  1994.  Thi 
projection  includes  contact,  hours  for  the  nonprofit  housin 
management  training  conducted  jointly  with  The  Enterpris 
Foundation  and  the  Institute  for  Real  Estate  Management  (IREM)  o 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors. 

One  training  workshop  for  neighborhood-resident  board  members:  Th 
Corporation  projects  3,000  contact  hours  will  be  provided  to  30 
participants  at  this  training  scheduled  to  be  held  in  San  Antonio 
Texas,  in  May  of  1994.  The  purpose  of  the  training  is  t 
strengthen  the  voice  of  community  residents  on  the  boards  o 
NeighborWorks*  organizations.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
case-study  approach,  based  on  a  San  Antonio  neighborhood.  Eac 
participants  will  receive  intensive  training  on  one  aspect  o 
NeighborWorks*  operations  (such  as  affordable  housing  development 
neighborhood  revitalization  strategies,  economic  development 
financial  management,  or  resource  development)  and  then  represen 
that  technical  area  in  a  series  of  mock  board  meetings  where  th 
appropriate  revitalization  strategies  for  the  community  ar 
debated. 

Two  executive  director  training  events  for  new  and  prospectiv 
Current  NeighborWorks*  executive  directors  focus  on  neighborhoo 
revitalization  strategy  development  and  operations  management 
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other  current  NeighborWorks*  staff  attend  the  training  when  space 
is  available,  as  part  of  their  career  development  plans.  A 
projected  total  of  1,000  contact  hours  will  be  provided  to  30 
participants.  The  first  event  was  conducted  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  in  November  of  1993  concurrent  with  the  training 
institute;  the  second  is  scheduled  to  run  concurrent  with  the 
training  institute  scheduled  for  July  of  1994  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

One  training  event  for  experienced  executive  directors  will  provide 
more  advanced  training  and  structured  networking  around  current 
critical  issues  in  nonprofit  management  (such  as  production 
planning,  evaluation  and  managing  for  quality  and  results) .  The 
Corporation  estimates  that  1,500  contact  hours  will  be  provided  to 
100  participants  at  this  event  to  be  held  in  April  of  1994,  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Two  regional  training  institutes  cosponsored  by  the  Rural  Community 
Assistance  Corporation  are  planned  for  FY  1994,  building  on  the 
experience  of  regional  training  sponsored  in  FY  1993.  Contact 
hours  are  estimated  to  be  2,000  for  150  participants.  These  are 
scheduled  for  March  of  1994  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  September 
1994  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Field  Training 

Several,  smaller  workshops  for  participants  from  NeighborWorks<s 
organizations  to  be  conducted  by  field  staff  are  also  likely  to 
occur  in  FY  1994. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Training 

In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  provided  formal  training  to 
2,800  participants  who  received  a  total  of  49,410  contact  hours  of 
training,  thus  surpassing  our  goal  by  26%  In  FY  1993,  65%  of  all 
participants,  1,831,  were  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Nearly 
26%  of  those  trained,  726,  were  from  community-based  nonprofits  not 
affiliated  with  the  NeighborWorks*  network.  Staff  of  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  who  were 
trained  totaled  243,  or  9%. 


The  chart  below  summarizes  the  FY  1993  events,  participants  and 
contact  hours.  This  is  followed  by  fuller  descriptions  of  the 
events . 

CONTACT 
EVI:NT  PARTICIPANTS      HOURS 

Training  Institutes  (3  events) 
Partnership  Training  Institute 
New  Executive  Directors 
Regional  Training  (2  events) 
Field  Training 
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Training  Institutes 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  conducted  five-day  training  institutes  ir 
Los  Angeles,  California,  in  October  of  1992;  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
in  February  of  1993;  and  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  May  of  1993. 
The  institute  curriculum  included  a  series  of  courses  at  different 
experience  levels  in  each  of  the  following  skill  areas:  affordable 
housing  development;  community  development  strategies;  finance  and 
constmction  management;  neighborhood  commercial  and  economic 
development;  and  nonprofit  management  (including  courses  ir 
planning,  resource  development,  project  management  and  financial 
management) . 

In  Los  Angeles,  California,  194  participants  from  NeighborWorks« 
organizations,  106  participants  from  other  community  development 
organizations,  and  28  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  NHSA  staff 
members  attended  training  courses.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  there  were 
209  participants  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  15£ 
participants  from  other  community  development  organizations  and  4£ 
participants  from  NHSA  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Ir 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  a  record  290  participants  from  other 
community  development  organizations  joined  14  6  NeighborWorks®  staff 
and  2  5  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  attendees.  Training  contact 
hours  for  the  three  training  institutes  totaled  31,696,  exceedinc 
our  goal  for  FY  1993  of  27,000  training  contact  hours  through 
training  institutes.  Participants  totaled  1,201.  The  success  of 
outreach  through  our  institutes  to  other  community  development 
organizations  exceeded  our  expectations. 

A  partnership  training  institute  for  board  members  of 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  was  held  in  July  of  1993  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  This  training  provided  technical  and  operational  skills 
for  NeighborWorks®  partnership  organization  leaders,  through  a 
curriculum  that  blended  formal  classroom  training  with  hands-or 
experience  in  a  Baltimore-based  case  study.  The  partnershif 
institute  provided  training  to  454  board  members  and  executive 
directors  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  72  Neighborhooc 
Reinvestment  and  NHSA  staff,  and  12  guests  from  other  community 
development  organizations.  Contact  hours  totaled  9,559, 
significantly  surpassing  our  goal  of  4,900  contact  hours. 

Training  for  New  and  Prospective  Executive  Directors:  In  May  ol 
1993  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  conducted  f ive-and-one-half-da^ 
training  course  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  new  and  prospective 
NeighborWorks®  executive  directors.  The  training,  based  on  a  case 
study  of  neighborhoods  in  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Paul,  taught  nev 
executive  directors  to  take  a  combined  community  empowerment  anc 
business  planning  approach  to  developing  neighborhooc 
revitalization  strategies  and  a  business-like  approach  to  rehat 
lending,  construction  and  service  delivery.  A  total  of  i: 
NeighborWorks®  participants  and  one  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff 
benefitted  from  520  training  contact  hours.  We  experimentec 
successfully  with  running  this  event  concurrent  with  a  largei 
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training  institute  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  resource  staff 
available  to  the  new  directors  while  simultaneously  reducing  cost. 

Training  for  Experienced  Executive  Directors 

The  training  event  originally  planned  for  September  of  1993  was 
postponed  until  FY  1994  due  to  the  interest  expressed  by  executive 
director  leaders  in  the  NeighborWorks®  network  in  being  more 
extensively  involved  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  the  training 
and  in  expanding  the  training  to  allow  all  the  executive  directors 
to  attend.  Neither  the  FY  1993  budget  nor  the  FY  1993  chosen  site 
could  accommodate  the  larger  event,  now  rescheduled  for  April  of 
1994  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Two  regional  training  institutes  were  held;  both  were  co-sponsored 
by  the  Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation.  One  was  conducted 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  March  of  1993  and  the  other  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  in  September  of  1993.  These  smaller  regional 
institutes  were  primarily  designed  to  provide  training  to  the  staff 
and  volunteers  of  organizations  unaffiliated  with  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  who  are  unable  to  afford  the  travel  expenses  to  the 
larger  institutes.  The  regional  institutes  ran  for  two-and-one- 
half  days  each  and  provided  a  total  of  3,071  training  contact  hours 
for  13  participants  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  163 
participants  from  other  community  development  organizations. 

Other  field  training  workshops  were  sponsored  in  several  districts 
for  NeighborWorks*  staff  and  board  members.  These  provided  4,564 
contact  hours  to  802  NeighborWorks*  participants  and  69 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff. 

Program  Description— Model  Strategy  Development  and  Replication 

The  statute  that  established  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  directed  it  "to  experimentally  replicate  neighborhood 
preservation  projects  which  have  demonstrated  success."  This  work 
introduces  new  strategies  by  identifying  innovative  approaches  to 
neighborhood  revitalization;  these  strategies  are  tested  and 
evaluated  for  replication  where  appropriate.  At  this  time,  three 
model  strategies  are  under  development:  the  Community  Development 
Leadership  Project,  Project  LINC,  an  integrated  service  delivery 
prograun  for  NeighborWorks*  communities,  and  NeighborWorks® 
CommunityCorps ,  a  National  Service  demonstration. 

The  Community  Development  Leadership  Project  has  been  encouraged  by 
a  $250,000  FY  1993  restricted  appropriation  which  provides  funds  to 
design  strategies  for  human  resource  development  of  community-based 
nonprofits.  In  FY  1993,  $137,774  in  expenses  covered  by  this 
appropriation  were  incurred  through  a  contract  with  the  Development 
Training  Institute  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  balance  of  the 
$250,000  restricted  FY  1993  appropriation  will  be  obligated  in  FY 
1994. 
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Research  into  Project  LINC,  an  integrated  service  delivery  progra 
for  NeighborWorks*  communities,  and  NeighborWorks®  Community  Corps 
a  national  service  demonstration,  have  been  encouraged  by  $500,00 
restricted  FY  1994  appropriations  for  each  area  of  study.  Of  thi 
$1  million  total,  the  Corporation  anticipates  that  $800,000  will  b 
incurred  in  FY  1994  and  the  remaining  $200,000  will  be  obligated  i 
FY  1995. 

FY  1995  Goals  -  Model  Strategy  Development  and  Replication 

Community  Development  Leadership  Project 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  continue  field  research  efforts  o 
the  issue  of  executive  director  recruitment  and  retention  whic 
seeks  to  improve  the  recruitment,  hiring,  orientation,  managemen 
and  evaluation  of  executives;  make  salary  and  benefits  of  nonprofi 
community  development  executives  and  staff  more  competitive 
increase  the  ability  of  local  organizations  to  attract  raciall 
diverse,  qualified  candidates  for  executive  vacancies,  an 
understand  how  to  retain  talented  executives  and  staff.  Th 
Corporation  will  continue  its  collaboration  with  other  nationa 
nonprofits  on  these  issues  by  working  with  the  broader,  community 
based  development  field  to  continue  to  improve  employee  benefit 
through  the  Community  Development  Retirement  Program  an 
exploration  of  additional  collaborations  to  expand  the  talent  poo 
for  community  development-based  organizations  and  to  increas 
attention  to  career  and  professional  opportunities  in  the  field. 

Project  LINC,  Fully  Integrated  Service  Delivery 

The  demonstrations  begun  in  FY  1994  will  continue  into  FY  1995 
For  more  information,  please  refer  to  Tab  E. 

NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps,  National  Service  Demonstration 
The  Corporation  expects  the  two-year  demonstration  to  continue  int 
FY  1995.   For  more  information,  refer  to  Tab  F. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Model  Strategy  Development  and  Replication 

Project  LINC/Fully  Integrated  Service  Delivery  Program 

Four  FY  1994  demonstration  sites  are  under  development.  Specif i 
program  components  in  each  location  are  to  be  determined  by 
resident  advisory  committee  so  that  participants  from  low-  t 
moderate- income  neighborhoods  have  a  strong  role  in  decision 
making,  ownership  and  management  of  the  program.  As  needs  ar 
identified  by  the  residents,  local  organizations  and  agencies  wit 
the  expertise  to  meet  those  needs  will  be  invited  to  becom 
collaborators  with  the  lead  organization,  usually  a  member  of  th 
NeighborWorks*  network.  This  lead  organization  markets  an 
recruits  participants  in  the  program,  develops  resident  leadership 
coordinates  the  activities  of  the  collaborative  partners,  am 
develops  resources. 
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This  integrated  approach  to  meeting  human  needs  includes  activities 
which  will  help  individuals  improve  their  self-image  and  acquire 
skills  and  confidence  to  gain  control  over  their  daily  lives. 
Activities  may  range  from  literacy  programs  to  gaining  employment 
skills,  and  will  include  a  community  service  component.  In  short, 
this  effort  involves  shelter,  self-sufficiency  and  service. 

Likely  sites  include  a  single-family  neighborhood  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  with  an  existing  strong  youth-education  and  youth- 
employment  component  and  a  multi-family  complex  with  a  variety  of 
adult  community-service  projects  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

NeighborWorks®  CommunityCorps,  A  National  Service  Demonstration 
The  demonstration  is  expected  to  work  with  seven  to  nine 
NeighborWorks®  organizations.  The  objectives  are  to  1)  provide 
service  opportunities  for  young  people  from  distressed  communities; 
2)  improve  the  social  and  physical  fabric  of  the  community;  and  3) 
expose  the  participants  and  state  commissions  to  the  career  and 
services  opportunities  in  community  economic  development. 

The  method  will  be  to  attract  participants  ranging  from  high-school 
youth  and  young  adults  to  the  elderly.  Through  aggressive 
mentoring  by  the  NeighborWorks*  organization,  participants  are 
expected  to  be  exposed,  depending  on  the  site,  to  apprentice-like 
opportiinities  in  entry-level  positions  such  as  home-ownership 
counseling  and  outreach,  coordination  of  volunteers,  and 
construction  trades.  Participants  will  receive  stipends  and 
education  allowances  and  career  counseling,  particularly  regarding 
community  development  job  opportunities.  The  Corporation  intends 
to  establish  solid  working  partnerships  with  the  Corporation  for 
National  and  Community  Service,  new  state  commissions  for  community 
service,  and  with  other  national  organizations  involved  in  youth 
education  and  employment. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments — Model  Strategy  Development  and  Replication 
In  FY  1992,  the  Corporation  established  a  two-person  unit  to 
develop  strategies  to  improve  the  ability  of  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  executive  directors. 
Since  that  time,  the  Corporation  has  established  a  Community 
Development  Retirement  Program,  developed  an  executive  transition 
data  base  and  provided  a  range  of  executive  transition  services  to 
the  NeighborWorks®  network.  In  FY  1993,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
worked  with  six  other  national  nonprofit  organizations  to  develop 
a  retirement  program  for  the  staff  of  nonprofit  community 
development  organizations.  In  the  first  six  months,  2  3 
organizations  (including  12  NeighborWorks®  organizations)  enrolled. 
A  job  listing  service.  Executive  Job  Link,  and  a  pilot  candidate 
referral  service  were  also  developed. "  Since  their  inception  last 
Slimmer,  these  new  tools  have  helped  13  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
with  executive  transition.  More  information  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 
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Program  Description  -  Research  and  Information  Services 

Data  collection  and  analyses  provide  essential  information  for  t: 
observation  and  management  of  key  trends  in  the  NeighborWork 
network . 

Research  activities  include  survey  instrument  development,  da 
collection,  statistical  analyses,  tabulation  and  report  writini 
The  focus  of  the  quarterly  svirvey  is  on  key  output  measur 
including  affordable  housing  units  and  investments.  Participan 
in  the  Ccunpaign  for  Home  Ownership  supply  semi-annual  data  charti: 
their  progress.  The  annual  survey  involves  the  collection  of  da 
regarding  organizational  attributes,  human  resources,  lo 
servicing,  neighborhood  demographics,  contributions  to  t 
NeighborWorks®  network  and  other  corollary  revitalization  servic 
not  reported  quarterly.  The  Corporation  also  collects  a 
maintains  key  official  documents  of  network  organizations  such 
audits,  program  review  reports  and  501(c) 3  rulings  and  disseminat 
a  wide  range  of  information  regarding  community  development. 

The  Corporation  is  proud  to  have  been  cited  as  "laudable"  in 
recent  nationwide  study  of  the  quality  and  availability  of  data 
community  development  corporations  undertaken  by  the   Surd 
Foundation. 

FY  1995  Goals  -  Research  and  Information  Services 
In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  intends  to  continue 
collect  quarterly  data  and  disseminate  standardized  reporting 
the  results  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  The  Corporation  wi 
collect  and  tabulate  semiannual  data  from  the  participants  in  t 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership.  The  1995  annual  survey  will  focus 
community  services  other  than  affordable  housing  efforts  that  a 
provided  by  NeighborWorks*  organizations  to  their  communities.  T 
results  of  various  housing  research  projects  related  to  policy  a 
community  development  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  be  a  k 
contributor  to  the  national  field  of  community  revitalization. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Research  and  Information  Services 
In  addition  to  "routine"  data  collection,  in  FY  1994,  t: 
Corporation  will  produce  and  distribute  a  demographic  fact  she 
for  all  network  organizations  which  includes  information 
neighborhood  population,  income,  housing  units,  housing  tenanc 
housing  costs  and  home  purchase  prices.  A  research  proje 
concerning  lending  and  loan  servicing  by  the  NeighborWorks®  netwo 
will  be  designed  and  implemented.  The  Corporation  will  al 
collect  and  disseminate  information  on  other  issues  such  as  Ic 
income  housing,  community  revitalization,  funding  opportunities  a 
nonprofit  management. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Research  and  Information  Services 
In  addition  to  "routine"  data  collection,   in  FY  1993,   t: 
Corporation  acquired  1990  census  data  and  created  a  comprehensi 
demographic  data  base  for  all  network  organizations. 
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Program  Description  -  Information  Dissemination 

The  Corporation  implements  communications  and  marketing  programs 
that  support  the  work  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  the  national 
NeighborWorks*  network  and  specific  procfram  initiatives,  such  as 
the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership,  the  Rural  Alliance,  and  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training  Institutes.  The  communications 
programs  include  high-quality  publications,  special  events  such  as 
forums  and  symposia,  audio  visual  support,  public  information  and 
training,  as  well  as  marketing  and  communications  strategies. 

FY  1995  Goals  -  Information  Dissemination 

In   FY   1995,   the   Corporation   will   refine   the   corporate 

communications  program  according  to  the  following  goals: 

•  Support  the  Corporation's  mission  through  publications, 
program  initiatives  and  major  public  information  campaigns  to 
increase  the  visibility  and  identity  of  the  national 
NeighborWorks*  network; 

•  Provide  the  tools  that  network  organizations  need  to  develop 
effective  marketing  and  communications  programs; 

•  Increase  the  awareness  of  the  Corporation  and  the  network  in 
the  business,  public,  and  independent  sectors  to  gain  the 
attention,  understanding,  and  cooperation  of  potential 
investors,  supporters,  and  collaborators. 

•  Support  information  sharing,  education  and  training  within  the 
NeighborWorks®  network. 

•  Support  the  training  and  education  mission  of  the  Corporation 
to  further  effective  community  development  throughout  the 
nation. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Information  Dissemination 

The  Corporation  has  developed  a  communication  strategy  that 
strengthens  service  to  the  field,  both  to  the  nine  district  offices 
of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  to  all  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  The  strategy  is  devised  to  raise  the  awareness  of 
the  NeighborWorks®  network  and  to  support  the  communications,  fund 
raising,  and  marketing  work  of  the  community-based  organizations. 

Particular  emphasis  is  on  public  information  and  public  education 
efforts  focusing  on  community  development  issues,  and  in  building 
cooperative  progreuns  with  other  organizations  nationally, 
regionally  and  locally.  Communications  support  for  the 
NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  is  being  expanded. 
Symposia  are  being  held  in  different  regions  of  the  country  to 
raise  awareness  of  issues  essential  to  the  work  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  network. 
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FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Information  Dissemination 

In  FY  1993,  the  Corporation  executed  its  information  disseminatic 

and  public  information  strategies  through  the  following  activities 

•  Developed  and  implemented  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Hoir 
Ownership  communications  strategy.  Launched  the  Campaign  i 
55  cities  and  communities  across  the  United  States.  Create 
marketing  and  communication  tools  for  the  55  participatir 
NeighborWorks*  organizations,  as  well  as  for  the  Campaig 
nationally. 

•  Supported  the  NeighborWorks®  network  by  the  creation  c 
communications  and  marketing  strategies  and  tools  fc 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  throughout  the  network,  includir 
publications,  media  releases,  photography,  and  marketir 
materials. 

•  Developed  cooperative  programs  and  initiatives  with  nationa 
organizations,  such  as  The  Martin  Luther  King  Center,  La  Raza 
and  Habitat  for  Humanity,  including  a  national  forum  c 
community  investment. 

•  Supported  the  work  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  th 
NeighborWorks®  network,  and  community  development  t 
communicating  corporate,  network  and  industry  objectives  ar 
information  to  key  national  media  including  consumer  media 
financial  and  business  media,  and  community  development  an 
housing  media. 

4 
« 

•  Supported  corporate  functions,  including  training,  fiel 
operations,  and  financial  administration,  through  design 
writing,  and  production  of  communications  materials  such  a 
annual  reports,  manuals,  marketing  brochures,  reports,  videos 
slide  shows,  newsletters,  and  press  releases. 

•  Strengthened  the  identity  of  the  NeighborWorks®  concept 
through  promotion  of  use  of  the  logo,  high  visibility  events 
and  National  NeighborWorks®  Week. 

•  Worked  with  field  offices  and  staff  to  develop  and  implemen 
regional  communication  strategies  to  support  work  c 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  the  network.  This  include 
training,  strategy  development,  event  planning  ar 
coordination,  and  materials  development. 

•  Facilitated  the  sharing  of  information  about  NeighborWorks 
organizations  and  community  development  within  the  network  vi 
the  publication  of  the  bimonthly  newsletter,  facts,  figure 
and  bright  ideas,  and  beyond  the  network  through  the  quarterl 
magazine.  Stone  Soup,  as  well  as  through  other  high  qualit 
publications,  and  videos  many  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 
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SECONDARY  MARKET  ACTIVITIES 


Current  year  appropriation 
Non-appropriated 

Total  Expenses 

Total  Uses 

Percent  of  All  Sources 


FY  93 
ACTUAL 
$3,864 
558 


Dollars  in  Thousands 


JUST.  FY  94    FY  95 

BUDGET  EST.    JUST. 

$2,830  $2,690   $2,855 

595  735      695 


CHANGE 
FY  94  EST. \ 
FY  95  JUST. 
S      % 


$  165 
C401 


$4,422    $3,425    $3,425   $3,550   $  125 

$30,818   $29,361   $33,906  $40,907 
14%       12%       10%       9% 


FY  1995  Goals  -  Secondary  Market  Activities 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  NHSA, 
intends  to  comnit  $2  0  million  in  lending  activity  to 
NeighborWorks®  organizations.  NHSA's  FY  1995  projected 
activity  by  product  is  as  follows:  rehabilitation\secondary 
mortgages,  $4,000,000;  first  mortgages,  $14,000,000;  multi- 
family  (permanent),  $1,000,000;  and,  $1,000,000  in  multi- 
family  development  loans.  In  addition,  NHSA  will  be 
instrumental  in  brokering  an  additional  $10  million  to  meet 
capital  needs  of  the  NeighborWorks*  network. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  loans  purchased  and 
originated  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  FY  1993  and 
provides  estimated  activity  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995. 

In  Thousands 


Revolving  loan  fund  rehab 

second  mortgages 
First  mortgages 
Multi-family 


FY  1993   FY  1994   FY  1994 


FY  1995 


ACTUAL   JUSTIF.  ESTIMATE  ESTIMATE 


$  3,688 
23,479 


Total    $29,162 


$    3, 
6, 
X 

000 
000 
OQO 

$10 

,000 

$  4,000 

14,000 

2.000 


$  4,000 

14,000 

2.000 


$20,000   $20,000 


Due  to  the  sharp  drop  in  interest  rates  in  1992  and  1993, 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  was  able  to 
restructure  its  financial  position  and  leverage  a  one-time 
increase  in  lending  activities  without  increased  support  from 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Based  on  NHSA's  approved  FY  1994 
budget  and  proposed  FY  1995  budget,  activity  of  $20  million 
per  year  can  be  maintained.  A  table  indicating  the 
anticipated  sources  of  the  investments  and  related  subsidy  and 
reserve  costs  for  each  of  these  goals  follows. 
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PT  1995  Projected  Loan  Purchases  by  Product  Type 

In  Thousands 


INVESTOR 

World  Savings 
State  Farm 
Undetermined 

Total 


REHAB 
LOANS 

$  2,000 
2,000 

a 

$  4,000 


FIRST 
MORTGAGES 

$  5,000 
7,000 
2.000 

$14,000 


MULTI 
FAMILY 

$  0 
1,000 
1.000 

$  2,000 


TOTAL 

$  7,000 

10,000 

3.000 

$20,000 


py  1995  Svibsidy/Reserve  Requirements 

In  Thousands 


INVESTOR 

World  Savings 
State  Farm 
Undetermined 

SubTotal 

Loan  Loss  Reserves 

TOTAL 


REHAB 
LOANS 

100 

100 

0 

200 


200 


FIRST 
MORTGAGES 

$  250 
350 
100 

$    700 


700 


MULTI 
FAMILY 

?  0 
100 
200 

)         300 


300 


TOTAL 

$  350 
550 
300 

$  1,200 

ISO 

$  1,350 


Summary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

In  FY  1995,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  intends  to  obligate 
$3,550,000  to  support  the  activities  of  the  secondary  market. 
This  figure  eunounts  to  9%  of  the  total  funds  expected  to  be 
obligated  in  FY  1995. 
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Znerease/Dacreasa  -  FY  1994/7y  1995 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

ESTIMATE 
$    57,000 

JVSTinCATXQK 
$     41,000    $ 

s 

% 

Compensation 

(16,000) 

-28% 

Travel 

5,000 

550 

(4,450) 

-89% 

Professional  Services 

500 

1,000 

500 

100% 

Conferences/ Workshops 

500 

0 

(500) 

NA 

Occupancy 

7,000 

7,000 

0 

NA 

Other  Operating  Costs 

5,000 

450 

(4,550) 

NA 

Grants: 

3.350.000 

3.500.000 

150,000 

4% 

TOTAL 

$  3,425,000 

$ 

3,550,000 

$ 

125,000 

4% 

In  FY  1995,  a  $3.5  million  administrative,  grant  to 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  will  cover  the  cost 
of  servicing  the  existing  portfolio,  purchasing  loans  and 
developing  additional  social  investments.  Another  $50,000 
will  be  spent  by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  to  assist 
NeighborWorkso  organizations  with  financing  arrangements 
involving  NHSA. 

A  $1  million  capital  grant  to  NHSA  is  reported  under  the 
"Preserving  Affordable  Housing"  function.  This  grant,  from 
the  FY  1995  appropriation  earmarked  for  equity  capital,  will 
be  used  for  cash  flow  reserves  and  to  warehouse  NeighborWorks® 
loans  to  allow  the  assembly  of  large  pools  of  loans  before 
closing  with  an  investor  in  order  to  minimize  transaction 
costs,  loan- loss  reserves  and  coinsurance  expenses. 

Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimate  from  FY  1994  Justification 


FY  1994 

FY 

1994 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS:        J 

V5TIFICATI0H 
$   57,000 

_gs 

$ 

TIMATE 

S 

% 

Compensation 

57,000 

$        0 

0% 

Travel 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

0% 

Professional  Services 

500 

500 

0 

0% 

Conferences/Workshops 

500 

500 

0 

0% 

Occupancy 

7,000 

7,000 

0 

0% 

Other  Operating  Costs 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

0% 

Grants 

3.350.000 

-I-. 

359,Q90 

0 

0% 

Total  Uses  of  Funds   $3,425,000 


$3,425,000 


0% 
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Program  Description  -  Secondary  Market  Activities 
MHSA's  role  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  NeighborWorks* 
network.  NeighborWorks*  organizations  sell  loans  to  KHSA  to 
increase  the  liquidity  of  revolving  loan  and  capital  project 
funds.  Under  the  terms  of  most  of  the  agreements  with  social 
investors,  the  loans  are  purchased  "with  recourse,"  which 
means  that  loans  delinquent  90  days  or  more  must  be 
substituted  or  repurchased.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America's  performance  on  its  notes  has  been  flawless  —  with 
no  late  payments  or  loss  to  any  investor.  Since  1974,  NHSA 
has  experienced  only  nine  loan  defaults;  the  average  90-day 
delinquency  rate  on  payments  of  loans  purchased  from  the 
NeighborWorks®  network  is  2.3%. 

In  carrying  out  its  mission.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America  balances  these  five  key  factors:  1)  availability  of 
investment  and  subsidy  capital;  2)  needs  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  network;  3)  ability  of  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  to  deliver  products;  4)  the  organizational 
capacity  of  NHSA;  and  5)  the  fiduciary  requirements  of  those 
who  invest  in  NHSA.  A  more  complete  description  of  NHSA's 
work  is  found  under  the  tab  entitled.  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  of  America. 

FY  1994  Projections  -  Secondary  Market  Activities 
During  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America 
assumes  that  lower  interest  rates  will  permit  local  financial 
institutions  to  provide  more  affordable  first  mortgages,  thus 
reducing  the  demand  for  NHSA's  first  mortgage  products.  NHSA 
will  continue  to  provide  private  mortgage  insurance  on  first 
mortgage  loans,  though  the  volume  in  this  product  is  expected 
to  decline.  The  product  will  be  offered  to  local  financial 
institutions  working  in  partnership  with  local  NeighborWorks® 
organizations . 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  anticipates  that 
secondary  market  financing  will  increase  in  FY  1994  as  a 
result  of  the  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 
With  support  from  the  National  Cooperative  Bank  Development 
Corporation,  NHSA  will  continue  to  lend  to  NeighborWorks* 
organizations  to  support  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  properties  and  to  initiate  new  construction, 

NHSA's  FY  1994  projected  activity  is  as  follows: 
rehabilitation  loans,  $4,000,000;  first  mortgages, 
$14,000,000;  multi-family  permanent,  $1,000,000;  and  multi- 
family  development  loans,  $1,000,000.  Brokered  activity  of 
$10  million  are  also  anticipated. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Secondary  Market  Activities 

In  FY  1993,  NHSA  purchased  or  originated  $29.1  million  in 

loans  on  behalf  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations,  bringing  the 
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total  amount  of  all  loans  ever  purchased  to  over  $103  million. 
NHSA's  actual  FY  1993  purchase  activity  by  product  is  as 
follows:  rehabilitation  loans,  $3,688,400;  first  mortgages, 
$23,479,396;  and,  multi-family  $1,995,445. 
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AOMINISTRATZON 


Dollars  in  Thousands 


FY  94 

FY  93  JUST. 

ACTUAL  BUDGET 

Current  year  appropriation  $3,970  $4,019 

Non-appropriated             288  300 

Total  Expenses             $4,258  $4,319 

Total  Uses                $30,818  $29,361 

Percent  of  All  Sources        14%  15% 


FY  94 
EST. 


FY  95 
JUST. 


$4,161   $4,408 
234      300 


CHANGE 
FY  94  EST. \ 
FY  94  JUST. 


$  247 
66 


$4,395   $4,708   $  313 

$33,906  $40,907 
13%      12% 


6i 
28  = 


FY  1995  Goals  -  Administration 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (P.L.  101- 
625)  ,  the  Corporation's  administrative  expenses,  as  defined  above, 
are  held  to  less  than  vi5%  of  expenditxires.  The  office  of  the 
executive  director  will  manage  and  promote  the  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  legislative  mandates  and  prudent  fiscal  practices. 

Finance  and  Budget  will  seek  to  receive  an  unqualified 
external  audit  with  no  major  issues  raised  in  the  reports 
from  certified  public  accountants.  Clear  and  accurate 
budgets  will  be  devised  and  monitored. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  will  seek  to  resolve 
all  legal  issues  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

Office  Services  and  Computer  Operations  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  Government  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  concerning  purchasing  and  contracting  services 
procedures  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  pricing 
and  product  quality.  The  computer  services  and  data 
center  operations  will  continue  to  improve  the  operation 
of  our  data  processing  operation,  provide  computer 
operations  training,  maintain  inventory  of  fixed  assets 
and  control  computer  equipment. 

On  order  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  human  resources 
and  to  service  the  NeighborWorks«  network  in  the  most 
practical  manner.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  is  upgrading 
its  computer  hardware  and  software  in  FY  1995.  The 
Corporation's  current  computer  system  is  based  on  a  1983 
mini-computer  and  accounting  software  package.  During  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  plans  to  install  a 
wide-area  network  to  accomplish  three  objectives:  1)  to 
implement  fully-integrated  accounting  software  to  provide 
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object  and  functional  reporting;  2)  improve  access  by 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  staff  to  the  Corporation's 
information;  and  3)  reduce  administrative  burdens  and  the 
need  for  printed  reports. 

Further,  implementation  of  a  new  computer  system  will 
permit  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  to  link  its  purchasing, 
time  accounting,  accounts  payable,  accounts  receivable 
and  assets-management  records  through  a  single  data-entry 
method.  Manuals,  publications  and  other  documents  will 
be  available  to  all  units  electronically.  An  electronic 
mail  system  will  improve  internal  communications  and 
reduce  paper  flow. 

In  FY  1994,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  engaged  consultants 
to  review  the  Corporation's  current  computer  environment, 
to  analyze  and  document  accounting  and  management- 
information  needs,  and  to  design  an  automated  system  to 
facilitate  information  sharing.  Design  of  the  system  is 
underway;  in  the  Spring  of  1994,  the  Corporation  intends 
to  issue  a  request  for  proposal  to  technology  vendors  to 
procure,  install  and  implement  new  computer  hardware  and 
software. 

Human  Resources  will  provide  personnel  management  and 
staff  development  services  to  the  Corporation  maintaining 
its  benefits  program,  corporate  insurance  requirements,- 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  reporting,  recruiting,  new 
staff  orientation  and  professional  development  programs. 

Siunmary  of  FY  1995  Budget  Request 

In  FY  1995,  $4,708,000  is  expected  to  be  obligated  under  the 
administrative  function;  this  represents  nearly  12%  of  the 
estimated  FY  1995  total  uses  of  funds. 
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EzplanatioQ  of  Xnereass/Deoreasa  -  Tt   1994/FT  1995 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

Estimate 

-7v?tific?^ti9n 

S 

^ 

Compensation 

$2,819,000 

$2, 

,952,000 

$  133,000 

5% 

Travel 

87,000 

89,000 

2,000 

2% 

Professional  Services 

226,000 

213,000 

(13,000) 

-6% 

Conferences/Workshops 

62,000 

62,100 

100 

0% 

Occupancy 

505,000 

532,900 

27,900 

6% 

other  Operating 

Costs 

696,000 

859,000 

163,000 

23% 

Grants 

0 

0 

0 

NA 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 


$4,395,000 


$4,708,000    $  313,000    7% 


Administration  expenses  are  expected  to  rise  in  FY  1995 
primarily  from  price  increases.  Other  operating  costs  will 
increase  in  FY  1995  to  complete  purchases  of  a  wide-area 
computer  network  which  will  improve  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  data  accessed.  Occupancy  costs  will  be 
contained  by  a  reduction  in  D.C.  office  space  devoted  to 
administrative  functions.  The  FY  1995  professional  line  may 
decrease  if  outside  legal  assistance  is  not  needed. 

Changes  in  FY  1994  Estimata  £roa  FY  1994  Justification 


r 

1    1994 

1 

FY  1994 

CHANGE 

USES  OF  FUNDS: 

JUSTIFICATION 

$2,800,000 

ESTIMATE 
$2,819,000 

S 

% 

Compensation 

$   19,000 

1% 

Travel 

86,000 

87,000 

1,000 

1% 

Professional  Services 

226,000 

226,000 

0 

0% 

Conferences /Workshops 

62,000 

62,000 

0 

0% 

Occupancy 

503,000 

505,000 

2,000 

0% 

Other  Operating  Costs 

642,000 

696,000 

54,000 

8% 

Grants 

_ 

9 

9 

0 

NA 

Total  Uses  of  Funds 


$4,319,000    $4,395,000    $   76,000 


2% 


Other  operating  costs  include  telephone,  postage,  delivery 
services,  printing,  office  supplies,  insurance,  agency  fees 
for  temporary  help,  equipment  rental  and  maintenance, 
publications,  dues,  subscriptions,  classified  employment 
advertising,  expendable  and  capitalized  property,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  "Miscellaneous"  expenses  within 
the  "other  operating  costs"  category  are  expected  to  increase 
due  to  moving  costs  associated  with  the  consolidation  of  all 
D.C.  administrative  offices  to  one  floor.  This  line  will  also 
increase  to  cover  new  computer  software  for  accounting  and 
local  area  networks.   Nevertheless,  we  expect  a  reduction  in 
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this  category  in  FY  1994  dovm  from  $797,500  in  FY  1993,  due  to 
a  decrease  in  telephone  costs. 

Program  Description  -  Administration 

This  function  encompasses  core  activities  necessary  to 
maintain  and  support  the  organization  in  a  legally  and 
financially  responsible  manner.  The  subcategories  are 
described  below. 

The  Office  of  the  Executive  Director  is  responsible 
for  the  overall  administration  of  programs  and 
activities  as  prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  for  the  activities  and  implementation  of 
policies  to  meet  corporate  and  congressional  goals. 
The  executive  director  provides  direction  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation, 
represents  and  speaks  for  the  Corporation  in 
dealings  with  diverse  constituencies  and  provides 
relevant  information  to  management,  staff  and 
affiliates. 

The  executive  director's  office  is  responsible  for 
serving  as  liaison  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal 
government  as  well  as  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  NeighborWorks®  network.  The  internal  audit 
function  is  included  in  the  executive  director's 
office  costs.  This  includes  the  review,  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  the  Corporation's  financial  and 
non-financial  operations. 

Finance  and  Budget  assures  that  the  financial 
activity  of  the  Corporation  is  properly  maintained 
and  recorded.  The  department  formulates  an  annual 
budget,  prepares  budget  justifications  and  monitors 
the  budget  as  the  year  progresses.  Other  functions 
include  payroll,  accounts  payable,  accounts 
receivable,  corporate  travel,  billings,  grant 
accounting  and  compliance  review.  The  department 
prepares  internal  financial  reports  for  the 
Corporation  and  responds  to  the  internal  audit 
director  as  requested. 

Tha  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  provides  advice, 
counsel  and  representation  to  the  management  and 
staff  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Major 
functions  include  interpreting  statutes  that  may 
affect  the  Corporation  (such  as  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  the  Freedom  of  Information  and  the 
Sxinshine  Act)  ;  representing  the  Corporation  in 
litigation  and  contract  negotiations;  reviewing 
legislative  and  administrative  proceedings;  and 
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aiding  in  the  training  and  informational  programs 
for  staff  and  NeighborWorks*  organizations  on  legal 
matters  affecting  community  development.  The 
functions  of  the  secretary  of  the  Corporation  are 
also  located  within  the  general  counsel's  office. 
These  functions  include  arranging  board  of 
directors  and  committee  meetings,  maintaining  board 
minutes  and  other  corporate  minutes,  and  reviewing 
board  resolutions. 

Office  Services  and  Computer  Operations  arranges 
for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  equipment,  furniture 
and  office  supplies;  tracks  the  inventory  of  fixed 
assets  owned  by  the  Corporation,  identifies, 
negotiates  and  manages  office-space  leases; 
negotiates  insurance  policies  and  claims;  and 
operates  and  maintains  mail,  messenger  and 
duplicating  services.  The  department  recommends 
computer  hardware  and  software  purchases,  then 
provides  training  and  maintenance. 

Human  Resources  oversees  all  hiring  and  termination 
of  employees.  The  department  develops  job 
descriptions,  classification  structures,  pay  rates, 
and  personnel  policies  and  procedures.  The 
department  coordinates  the  procedures  for 
performance  evaluations  and  merit  increases, 
provides  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  information, 
maintains  personnel  files  and  coordinates  use  of 
temporary  assistance.  Human  resources  also 
administers  the  tuition  reimbursement  and  benefit 
programs  including  flexible  benefits  and  the 
cafeteria  125  plan,  workers'  compensation  and 
liability  insurance. 

FY  1994  Goals  -  Administration 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (P.L.  101 
625)  ,  the  Corporation's  administrative  expenses  will  be  held  t 
less  than  15%  of  expenditures. 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director  will  manage  and 
promote  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with 
legislative  mandates  and  prudent  fiscal  practices. 

Finance  and  Budget  will  seek  an  unqualified 
external  audit  with  no  major  issues  raised  in  the 
financial  statements  or  0MB  A-133  reports.  A 
simplified  travel  policy  will  be  implemented  and 
improved  accounting  software  will  be  installed. 
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The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  will  seek  to 
resolve  all  legal  issues  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws. 

Office  Services  and  Computer  Operations  will 
identify  improved  hardware  and  software  that  will 
link  the  purchase  order  system  to  our  general 
ledger  and  an  inventory  control  data  base. 

Human  Resources  will  continue  to  improve  its 
services  to  the  Corporation,  overseeing  the  hiring 
and  termination  of  employees.  The  department 
maintains  the  Corporation's  EEC  profile  and  ensures 
adherence  to  our  commitment  to  nondiscriminatory 
employment  of  a  qualified  and  diverse  staff. 

FY  1993  Accomplishments  -  Administration  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (P.L.  101-625),  the  Corporation's 
administrative  expenses  were  held  to  less  than  15%  of  expenditures. 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director  managed  and 
promoted  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with 
legislative  mandates  and  prudent  fiscal  practices. 

Finance  and  Budget  The  Corporation  received  an 
unqualified  audit  performed  under  the  guidelines 
described  in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
Circular  A-133,  with  no  serious  adverse  comments  to 
management.  A  revised,  streamlined  travel  policy 
was  crafted  and  approved  for  implementation  in  FY 
1993.  A  copy  of  the  FY  1993  audit  is  in  the 
appendix. 

General  counsel  resolved  all  legal  issues  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Corporation.  The  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel  devised  new  grant  documents, 
provided  training  to  our  staff  and  assisted  new 
organizations  to  apply  for  501(c) 3  tax-exempt 
status . 

Office  Services  and  Computer  Operations  prepared  a 
detailed  request  for  proposals,  then  contracted 
with  Booz  Allen  to  offer  solutions  to  the 
Corporation's  needs  for  improved  computer 
capabilities,  particularly  regarding  local  area 
networks  for  budgeting,  accounting  and  other 
information. 

Human  Resources  reorganized  the  staff  development 
unit  to  reduce  the  number  of  staff  and  improve 
services  to  the  Corporation.    The  department 
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maintained  the  Corporation's  EEO  profile  and 
ensured  adherence  to  our  commitinent  to 
nondiscriminatory  employment  of  a  qualified  and 
diverse  staff.  As  of  September  30,  1993, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  employed  195  staff;  the 
percentage  of  minority  staff  was  57%  —  59%  were 
female;  42%  were  African-American;  11%  were 
Hispanic  and  4%  were  other  minorities.  The 
Corporation's  organizational  chart  and 
classification/compensation  plan  is  in  the 
appendix . 
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NBGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
COMPARISON  OF  FY  1994  ESTIMATE  TO  FY  1995  JUSTIFICATION 


SOURCES  OF  FUNDS: 


Appropriation: 
Core 
Equity  Capital 

Total  Appropriated  Sources 

Interest  Earnings  and  Other  Revenue 
Registration  Fees 
Project  Development 
Deobllgation  of  Prior  Year  Grants 
Carry  Forward  From  Previous  Year 

Total  Other  Sources 

TOTAL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

!  USES  OF  FUNDS:  ~ 

Operating  Expenses: 

Compensation 

Travel 

Professional  Services 

Conferences  and  Workshops 

Occupancy 

Other  Operating  Costs 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

GRANTS: 

Creation  of  Nev*f  Organizations 
Capacity  Building 
Preserving  Affordable  Housing 
Training  &  Informing 
Secondary  Market  Activities 

Sub- Total  Grants 

Equity  Capital  Grants 

Total  Grants 

TOTAL  USES  OF  FUNDS 

I  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STAFF 


FY  1994 

FY  1995 

INCREASE 

% 

ESTIMATE 

JUSTIFICATION 

(DECREASE) 

CHANGE 

$29,088,226 

$32,217,000 

$3,128,774 

11% 

3,024,000 

6.650.000 

3,626,000 

120% 

32,112,226  (A) 

38,867.000  (B) 

6,754,774 

21% 

735,000 

695,000 

(40.000) 

-5% 

265,000 

315.000 

50.000 

19% 

730,000 

730.000 

0 

0% 

30.000 

0 

(30,000) 

-100% 

234.000 

300.000  (C) 

66,000 

28% 

1.994.000 

2.040.000 

46.000 

2% 

$34,106,226 

$40,907,000 

$6,800,774 

20% 

$12,480,000 

$13,359,000 

$879,000 

1,638.000 

1,789,000 

151.000 

1.348.226 

1.516.000 

167,774 

443.000     • 

542.000 

99,000 

1.630.000 

1,607,000 

(23,000) 

2.228.000 

2,416,000 

188,000 

19.767.226 

21 ,229,000 

1 ,461 ,774 

175.000 

200,000 

25,000 

3,881.000 

4.906,000 

1,025.000 

3,044,000 

3.430.000 

386,000 

665.000 

992.000 

327.000 

3.350.000 

3.5OO.0OO 

150.000 

11.115,000 

13,028,000 

1.913.000 

3.024.000 

6,650.000 

3.626.000 

14,139,000 

19,678.000 

5.539.000 

$33,906,226 

$40,907,000 

$7,000,774 

216 


219 


7% 

9% 
12% 
22% 

-1% 
8% 

1% 


14";. 

26°'o 

13% 

49% 

4% 

17% 

1 20% 

39% 

21% 

1% 


(A)  This  includes  the  $32  million  FY  1994  appropnation  and  $1 1 2.226  remaining  from  the  $250,000  earmarked  in  the 
FY  1993  appropriation  for  the  promotion  of  human  resource  development  among  nonprofits. 

(B)  This  includes  a  FY  1995  $38,667,000  appropnation  recommended  by  the  President  and  $200,000  from  the  FY  1994 

appropnabon  tor  specific  demonstration  projects  to  be  earned  forward  and  expensed  in  FY  1995. 

(C)  Although  all  FY  1994  sources  of  funds  are  budgeted,  the  Corporation  anticipates  that  an  additional  $300,000  will  be 
available  from  various  expense  lines  to  fund  FY  1995  activities. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REIMVESTMEMT  CORPORATION 
FY  1994  ESTIMATE  COMPARED  TO  FY  1995  JUSTIFICATION 

SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


Appropriation : 


Core 

Equity  Capital 

Total 


FY  1994       FY  1995      Increase  % 

Estimate  Justification  (Decrease)  Change 

$  29,088,226  $  32,217,000  $3,128,774  11% 

3.024.000      6.650.000     3.626.000  120% 

$  32,112,226  $  38,867,000  $6,754,774  21% 


The  FY  1995  core  appropriation  as  recommended  by  the  President  is 
11%  higher  .than  the  FY  1994  core  appropriation  and  includes 
$170,000  earmarked  for  a  training  institute  dedicated  to  community 
lending  principles  and  $847,000  intended  to  permit  the  Corporation 
to  provide  additional  assistance  to  participants  in  the 
NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 

The  FY  1995  figure  includes  $200,000  for  specific  demonstration 
efforts  funded  in  FY  1994  and  continuing  over  two  years. 
Approximately  $800,000  of  the  $1  million  FY  1994  appropriation 
earmarked  for  the  national  service  demonstration  and  integrated 
service  delivery  activity  will  be  expensed  in  FY  1994. 

The  FY  1995  recommended  appropriation  also  includes  $6,650,000  for 
equity  capital  activities. 


Interest  and  other  Revenue: 

FY  1994 
Estimate 


FY  1995      Increase     % 
Justification   (Decrease)   Change 


Interest 
other  Revenue 

Total 


$   540,000 
195.000 

$   735,000 


$  640,000 
55.000 

$  695,000 


$  100,000 
(140.000) 

$  (40,000) 


19% 
-72% 

-5% 


The  increased  FY  1995  appropriation  is  expected  to  net  a 
corresponding  increase  in  FY  1995  interest  earnings.  The 
Corporation  is  currently  earning  an  average  of  3%  interest  on  our 
short-tezrm  investments;  the  FY  1995  justification  assumes  this  same 
rate  for  .interest  earnings. 

The  FY  1995  projection  for  other  revenue  has  decreased  by  $140,000 
due  in  part  to  the  pending  sale  in  FY  1994  to  the  secondary  market 
administered  by  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  mortgages 
previously  received  from  dissolved  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 
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Miscellaneous  income,  included  in  the  FY  1994  projection,  has  not 
yet  been  identified  for  FY  1995. 

Registration  Fees  and  Donations: 

FY  1994         FY  1995         Increase     % 
Estimate     Justification      (Decrease)   Change 

$  265,000       $  315,000        $   50,000       19% 

The  FY  1995  estimate  for  revenue  received  from  registration  fees 
for  training  events  and  donations  has  increased  by  $50,000  based  on 
the  anticipation  of  additional  receipts  from  expanded  training 
institute  participation.  Participants  from  outside  the 
NeighborWorks*  network  pay  higher  registration  fees  than  network 
organizations  do.  More  paying  participants  are  particularly 
expected  at  an  institute  devoted  to  community  lending  principles. 

Project  Development  (Restricted) : 

FY  1994        FY  1995         Increase      % 
Estimate     Justification     fPecrease)  '  Change 

$  730,000       $  730,000        $    0  0% 

The  Corporation  receives  funds  from  local  governments  and  other 
entities  to  defray  costs  of  developing  new  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  and  to  undertake  special  efforts.  These  contracts 
and  grants  cover  such  costs  as  compensation  for  temporary 
development  coordinators,  office  space,  development  workshops  and 
grants  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  These  funds  are  restricted 
to  costs  of  the  specific  projects  and  do  not  defray  general 
expenses  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  will  continue  to  seek 
additional  donations  to  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership  in  FY  1995;  however,  only  firm  commitments  are  included 
in  this  projection. 

Deobligation  of  Prior  Year  Grants: 

FY  1994  FY  1995        Increase      % 

Estimate      Justification     (Decrease)   Change 

$  30,000         $     0  $  (30,000)      0% 

In  FY  1993,  a  $30,000  grant  was  obligated  for  the  development  of  a 
mutual  housing  association  in  West  Oakland,  California.  This  grant 
is  being  deobligated  in  FY  1994  due  to  insurmountable  difficulties 
arising  during  the  development  process  which  rendered  the  program 
incapable  of  incorporation.  Because  deobligations  are 
unpredictable;  the  FY  1995  budget  justification  does  not  include  an 
estimate  for  this  possible  source  of  funds. 
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carry  Forward  From  Previous  Year: 


FY  1994 
Estimate 

$  234,000 


FY  1995 
Justification 

$  300,000 


Increase 
rPecrease) 

$  66,000 


% 

Change 

28% 


Each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  plans  to  obligate  all  sources  of 
funds.  However,  because  the  Corporation  may  not  exceed  its  sources 
of  funds  in  any  year  and  because  the  timing  for  delivery  of  goods 
and  delivery  of  services  is  not  always  controllable,  some  funds  are 
always  carried  forward  to  the  next  fiscal  year  to  fund  future 
activities. 


USES  OF  ALL  SOURCES  OF*  FUNDS 


Compensation: 


Gross  Salaries  $ 
Payroll  Taxes 
Benefits 


FY  1994 

Estimate 

9,112,000 

825,000 

2.543.000 

FY  1995 
Justification 

$   9,667,000 

897,000 

2.795.000 


TOTAL 


$  12,480,000    $  13,359,000 


Increase 
(Decrease) 

$   555,000 

72,000 

252.000 

$   879,000 


Change 

6% 

9% 

10% 

7% 


This  budget  category  includes  funds  for  gross  salaries,  payroll 
taxes  and  employee  benefits.  The  FY  1994  budget  provides  for  216 
full-time  equivalent  employees  (FTEs)  and  219  FTEs  in  FY  1995.  The 
total  compensation  line  will  increase  to  fund  three  additional  full 
time  equivalent  staff  in  program  review,  field  services  and 
communications . 

Payroll  taxes  include  Social  Security  (FICA) ,  unemployment  and 
workers'  compensation.  Benefits  include  health  and  dental 
insurance,  life  and  disability  insurance,  contributions  to  an 
employee  401 (k)  pension  plan,  tuition  reimbursements,  employee 
relocation  costs  and  a  flexible  (cafeteria)  benefit  plan. 

In  FY  1995,  employees  who  perform  at  a  satisfactory  level  or  better 
may  receive  as  much  as  a  6%  merit  award.  The  Corporation  does  not 
provide  cost-of-living,  step  increases  or  locality  pay  adjustments. 
Payroll  taxes  will  increase  due  to  rising  state  unemployment  taxes. 
Increases  in  group  health  and  dental  insurance  premiums  continue  to 
be  the  main  factor  relating  to  increases  in  employee  benefit  costs. 


Travel: 


FY  1994 
Estimate 

$  1,638,000 


FY  1995 
Justification 

$  1,789,000 


Increase 
(Decrease) 

$  151,000 


% 
Change 

9% 
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An  increase  in  this  expense  line  will  enable  the  Corporation  to 
cover  inflationary  travel  cost  increases,  traveling  cost  of  three 
additional  full-time  equivalent  staff  and  additional  technical 
assistance  by  field  staff  to  NeighborWorJcs*  organizations  in  the 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 

Professional  Services: 

FY  1994  FY  1995       Increase     % 

Estimate      Justification    (Decrease)   Change 

$  1,348,226      $  1,516,000      $  167,774     12% 

This  category  provides  funds  for  contracted  professional  service 
fees  and  expenses  such  as  the  annual  corporate  financial  audit, 
payroll  services  and  outside  legal  counsel.  Some  contracted 
individuals  conduct  portions  of  the  training  sessions  at  training 
events;  others  assist  with  program  reviews  of  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  or  research, • write  and  disseminate  information  and 
special  materials.  Specific  short-term  assistance  in  auditing, 
accounting,  fundraising,  construction  and  other  technical  areas  are 
also  provided  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations  through  professional 
service  contracts. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $878,000  to  provide  on-site  technical 
assistance  to  participants  of  the  NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home 
Ownership.  Of  this  amount,  the  Corporation  expects-  to  spend 
$120,000  for  contracted  professional  services.  Contractors  will 
provide  training  and  on-site  diagnostic  assistance  to  analyze  all 
aspects  of  a  NeighborWorks®  organization's  home-ownership  activity 
and  to  provide  specific  recommendations  to  enhance  local  capacity 
for  home-ownership  promotion.  This  effort  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  the  areas  of 
buyer  development,  home-ownership  counseling,  loan  origination  and 
loan  servicing.  Short-term  consultants  will  also  assemble  state- 
of-the-art  materials  and  documents;  develop  manuals;  and  collect 
and  analyze  data. 

Conferences  and  Workshops: 

FY  1994  FY  1995       Increase      % 

Estimate      Justification    (Decrease)   Change 

S  443,000         $  542,000       $  99,000      22% 

This  line  provides  for  group  meals,  ground  transportation,  meeting 
rooms  and  registration  fees  for  events  such  as  educational 
conferences,  training  institutes  and  workshops,  program  reviews  and 
staff  meetings.  Group  meal  expenses  will  increase  in  FY  199  5 
because  the  Corporation  will  provide  3  3%  more  training  contact 
hours  to  550  more  participants  than  in  FY  1994. 
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The  Corporation  will  host  a  NeighborWorks*  Partnership  Institut 
and  a  special  institute  devoted  to  community  lending  principles 
providing  participants  with  tools  to  forge  new  public-privat 
partnerships  for  community  lending  and  to  strengthen  and  increas 
the  impact  of  existing  ones.  In  addition  to  assistin 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  this  institute  will  be  designed  fo 
leaders  of  other  community-based  housing  organizations,  communit 
development  banks,  special  purpose  lenders,  community  reinvestmen 
program  staff,  community  economic  development  organizations,  loa 
underwriters,  and  technical  assistance  providers.  Micro-enterpris 
lending  progreuns  will  also  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  Th 
Corporation  projects  that  this  one  institute  will  provide  6,00 
training  contact  hours  to  4  00  participants. 

Occupancy: 

FY  1994  FY  1995      Increase     % 

Estimate      Justification   fDecreasel   Change 

$  1,630,000      $  1,607,000      $  (23,000)   -1% 

This  expense  category  includes  payments  for  office  leases  an 
utilities.  The  decrease  in  the  FY  1995  occupancy  budget  i 
primarily  due  to  a  reduction  in  office  space  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Additiona 
savings  may  be  recognized  when  the  Washington  D.C.  office  reduce 
its  office  space. 

Other  operating  Costs: 

FY  1994      FY  1995     Increase    % 
Estimate  Justification   (Decrease)  Change 

TOTAL     $  2,228,000    $  2,416,000    $  188,000     8% 

This  expense  category  consists  of  various  office  expense  accounts 
including  telephone,  postage,  delivery  services,  printing,  of fie 
supplies,  insurance,  agency  fees  for  temporary  help,  equipmen 
rental,  equipment  maintenance,  publications,  dues,  subscriptions 
classified  advertising  (primarily  for  recruitment) ,  expendabl 
property,  purchases  of  capital  equipment  and  other  miscellaneou 
expenses . 

In  addition  to  an  expected  4%  increase  in  costs  to  maintain  th 
current  level  of  production  and  to  cover  costs  related  to  three  ne 
positions,  this  category  will  increase  by  $103,000  to  provid 
upgraded  capital  equipment  and  computer  software.  The  capita 
equipment  will  complete  the  implementation  of  a  new  wide-are 
computer  network  initiated  in  FY  1994 . 
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TOTAL  GRAMTS; 

FY  1994        FY  1995      Increase      % 
Estimate    Justification   (Decrease)   Change 

Total       $  14,139,000    $  19,678,000    $  5,539,000     39% 

The  FY  1995  proposed  budget  includes  $6,650,000  for  equity  capital 
grants.  Of  the  additional  $3,128,774  in  the  core  FY  1994 
appropriation,  the  Corporation  has  dedicated  $1,913,000,  61%,  for 
grants  to  be  directly  awarded  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations. 

Creation  of  New  NeighborWorks®  Organizations; 

FY  1994        FY  1995      Increase      % 
Estimate     Justification   (Decrease)    Change 

$  175,000        $  200,000      $  25,000       14% 

This  expense  line  includes  grants  covering  feasibility,  development 
and  start-up  costs,  (including  seed  capital  grants)  for  new 
NeighborWorks*  organizations,  or  newly  affiliated  existing 
organizations.  The  increase  in  FY  1995  over  FY  1994  is  due  to  one 
more  NeighborWorks*  organization  being  added  to  the  network  in  FY 
1995. 

Capacity  Building:. 

FY  1994       FY  1995       Increase      %    \ 
Estimate     Justification    (Decrease)   Change  • 

$  3,881,000     $  4,906,000    $  1,025,000     26% 

This  expense  category  provides  grants  to  cover  expendable  costs  to 
build  the  capacity  of  existing  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  to. 
assist  NeighborWorks*  organizations  undergoing  major  redevelopments 
or  dissolution.  Capacity  building  grants  support  financial 
management,  resource  development,  staff  recruitment  and  retention, 
board  development,  and  the  expansion  into  new  programmatic  and 
geographic  services  areas.  The  FY  1995  increase  includes 
additional  grants  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  support  of  the 
Caunpaign  for  Home  Ownership. 
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Preserving  Affordable  Housing: 

FY  1994  FY  1995       Increase     % 

Estimate      Justification    fPecrease)   Change 

$  3,044,000       $  3,430,000      $  386,000     13% 

This  grant  expense  category  provides  expendable  and  capital  grant 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  and  the  constructic 
of  new  housing  by  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  The  FY  19S 
increase  includes  additional  grants  to  NeighborWorks®  organizatior 
in  support  of  the  Campaign  for  Homeowner ship. 

Training  &  Informing: 

FY  1994  FY  1995       Increase     % 

Estimate      Justification    (Decrease)   Change 

$  665,000         $  992,000      $  327,000      49% 

This  expense  line  provides  expendable  grants  to  cover  travel  ar 
lodging  expenses  related  to  training  events  sponsored  t 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment.  Transportation,  meal  and  lodgir 
expense  are  expected  to  increase  in  FY  1995.  Training  grants  wi] 
also  increase  because  the  Corporation  will  host  a  NeighborWorks 
Partnership  Institute  and  a  special  institute  devoted  to  communit 
lending  principles.  In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  will  provide  3  2 
more  training  contact  hours  (13,500  more  hours)  to  550  moi 
participants  than  in  FY  1994.  This  is  a  21%  increase  in 'the  numbe 
of  participants. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  also  increase  training  sessions  a 
district  and  regional  levels,  especially  in  the  areas  of  home 
ownership  opportunities,  regional  loan  products,  financia 
management  and  resource  development.  A  number  of  joint  ventur 
training  sessions  are  being  planed  with  regional  financial  industi 
regulators,  including  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenc 
and  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  objective  of  these  sessions  is  t 
continue  and  to  enhance  the  -dialogue  between  nonprofi 
organizations  and  the  lending  community  about  investmer 
opportunities  in  our  neighborhoods.  The  Corporation  estimates  tha 
field  trainings  will  provide  4,500  contact  training  hours  in  f 
1995,  500  more  than  in  FY  1994. 

Secondary  Market: 

FY  1994  FY  1995        Increase     % 

Estimate       Justification    (Decrease)   Change 

$  3,350,000      $  3,500,000     $  150,000      4% 

This  grant  covers  the  costs  of  servicing  the  existing  secondar 
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market  portfolio,  purchasing  loans  and  developing  additional  social 
investments.  More  detail  regarding  secondary  market  activities  may 
be  found  in  the  tab  labeled,  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
America. 

Equity  Capital: 

FY  1994     FY  1995     Increase     % 
Estimate     Just if .    (Decrease)   Change 

Grants  to  Ketwork  Orgs  $  2,524,000  $  5,650,000  $  3,126,000  124% 
Grants  to  NHSA  500.000    1.000.000      500.000   100% 

Total  $  3,024,000  $  6,650,000   $  3,626,000   120% 

In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  plans  to  obligate  the  $6,650,000  equity 
capital  appropriation  to  provide  revolving  home-ownership  lending 
and  equity  capital  for  affordable  housing  to  low-  to  moderate- 
income  households,  within  this  total,  a  $1  million  capital  grant 
to  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  will  support  and 
enhance  the  activities  of  the  NeighborWorks®  network.  The  grant 
will  enable  NHSA  to  cover  cash  flow  reserves  and  allow  NHSA  to 
warehouse  loans  purchased  from  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and 
assemble  these  loans  into  large  pools  before  closing  with  an 
investor.  Sales  of  the  larger  pool  minimizes  transaction  costs, 
loan-loss  reserves  and  coinsurance  expenses.  In  most  cases,  an 
investor  will  designate  a  minimum  for  each  closing. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
COMPARISON  OF  FY  1994  JUSTIFICATION  TO  FY  1994  ESTIMATE 


FY  1994 

FY  1994 

INCREASE 

JUSTIFICATION 

ESTIMATE 

(DECREASE) 

iSOURCES  OF  FUNDS: 

Appropriation: 

Core 

$27.976,CXX) 

$29,088,226 

$1,112,226 

Equrty  Capital 

0 

3,024,000 

3.024.000 

Total  Appropriated  Sources 

27.976,000 

32,112,226  (A) 

4.136.226 

Interest  Earnings  and  Other  Revenue 

595,000 

735,000 

140,000 

Registration  Fees 

265.000 

265,000 

0 

Project  Development 

225,000 

730,000 

505,000 

Deobligation  of  Prior  Year  Grants 

0 

30,000 

30,000 

Carry  Forward  From  Previous  Year 

300,000 

234,000 

(66.000) 

Total  Other  Sources 

1.385.000 

1.994,000 

609.000 

TOTAL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

$29,361,000 

$34,106,226 

$4,745,226 

1  USES  OF  FUNDS:                               i 

Operating  Expenses: 

Compensation 

$12,400,000 

$12,480,000 

$80,000 

Travel 

1,624,000 

1,638,000 

14,000 

Professional  Services 

1,137,000 

1,348,226 

211,226 

Conferences  and  Workshops 

415.000 

443,000 

28.000 

Occupancy 

1,635,000 

1,630,000 

(5,000) 

Other  Operating  Costs 

2,220,000 

2,228,000 

8.000 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

19.431.000 

19,767,226 

336.226 

GRANTS: 

•      • 

Creation  of  New  Organizations 

685.000 

175,000 

(510.000) 

Capacity  Building 

2,575,000 

3.881 .000 

1.306.000 

Preserving  Affordable  Housing 

2,700,000 

3,044.000 

344.000 

Training  &  Informing 

620.000 

665.000 

45.000 

Secondary  Market  Activities 

3,350.000 

3,350,000 

0 

Sub- Total  Grants 

9,930,000 

11,115,000 

1.185.000 

Equity  Capital  Grants 

0 

3.024,000 

3.024.000 

Total  Grants 

9.930,000 

14.139,000 

4.209.000 

TOTAL  USES  OF  FUNDS 

$29,361,000 
215 

$33,906,226 
216 

$4,545,226 

i  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STAFF    i 

1 

(A)  This  includes  the  $32  million  FY  1994  appropriation  and  $1 1 2.226  remaining  from  the  $250,000  eamiarked  in  the 
FY  1993  appropnation  for  the  promotion  of  human  resource  development  among  nonprofits. 
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NBIOHBORHOOD  REINVESTMEMT  CORPORATION 
PY  1994  JUSTIFICATION  COMPARED  TO  FY  1994  ESTIMATE 

SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


FY  1994        FY  1994 
Justification    Estimate 

Increase 
fDecreasel 

% 
Chanae 

$  27,976,000   $  29,088,226 
0      3,024,000 

$  1,112,226 
3.204.000 

4% 

NA 

$  27,976,000   $  32,112,226 

$  4,136,226 

15% 

Appropriation : 


Core 

Other  Restricted 


The  FY  1994  appropriation  received  exceeds  the  amount  presented  in 
the  FY  1994  justification  due  to  $500,000  to  research  integrated 
service  delivery  programs,  $500,000  to  pursue  a  national  service 
demonstration  witjiin  the  NeighborWorks*  network,  and  $112,226 
carried  forward  from  the  FY  1993  appropriation  eamnarked  for  the 
design  of  strategies  for  human  resource  development  in  community- 
based  nonprofits. 

The  Community  Development  Leadership  project  was  encouraged  by  a 
$250,000  FY  1993  restricted  appropriation  which  provided  funds  to 
design  strategies  for  human  resource  development  of  community-based 
nonprofits.  In  FY  1993,  the  Development  Training  Institute  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  inciirred  $137,774  in  expenses  covered  by  this 
appropriation.  The  balance  of  the  $250,000  restricted  FY  1993 
appropriation,  $122,226,  will  be  obligated  in  FY  1994. 

The  FY  1994  appropriation  also  included  $3,024,000  for  equity 
capital  activities,  particularly  to  assist  with  the  distressed 
elements  of  the  federally  assisted  housing  inventory  such  as  those 
properties  held  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Interest  and  Other  Revenue: 

FY  1994      FY  1994     Increase     % 
Justification   Estimate    (Decrease)   Chanae 

Interest  $  480,000     $  540,000    $   60,000      13% 

Other  Revenue        115.000      195.000      80.000     70% 

$  595,000     $  735,000    $  140,000      24% 

We  are  currently  earning  an  average  of  3%  interest  on  our  short- 
term  cash  investments.  The  additional  appropriation  will  increase 
our  interest  earnings  above  the  projection  prepared  for  the  FY  1994 
justification.  The  projection  for  other  revenue  has  increased  by 
$80,000  due  to  the  pending  sales  to  Keighborhood  Housing  Services 
of   America   of   mortgages   made   by   defunct   NeighborWorks® 
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organizations  from  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  capital  grants. 

Registration  Fees  and  Donations: 

FY  1994      FY  1994       Increase      % 
Justification   Estimate     (Decrease)    Change 

$  265,000      $  265,000       $  0         0% 

In  FY  1994,  we  project  that  registration  fees  collected  froi 
participants  at  training  events  and  educational  workshops  sponsorec 
by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  will  remain  as  reported  in  the  FY  199' 
justification. 

Project  Development  (Restricted)  : 

FY  1994        FY  1994       Increase      % 
Justification     Estimate     (Decrease)    Change 

$  225,000       $  730,000      $  505,000      224% 

The  Corporation  receives  funds  from  local  governments  and  othei 
entities  to  defray  the  cost  of  developing  new  NeighborWorks"! 
organizations  and  to  undertake  special  efforts.  These  contracts 
and  grants  cover  such  costs  as  compensation  for  temporary 
development  coordinators,  office  space,  development  workshops, 
printing  and  grants  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  These  funds 
are  restricted  to  costs  of  specific  projects  and  do  not  defray 
general  expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

The  FY  1994  justification  assumed  funds  only  from  development 
agreements  with  local  and  state  governments.  The  FY  199^; 
projections  have  increased  by  $505,000  primarily  in  recognition  of 
commitments  from  the  private  sector  to  assist  with  the 
NeighborWorks®  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership.  Neighborhooc 
Reinvestment;  acts  as  a  conduit  for  such  contributions  which  are 
awarded  as  grants  to  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  The  restrictec 
project  development  revenue  projected  in  FY  1994  is  as  follows: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  $265,000 

Fannie  Mae  Foundation  54,000 

G.  E.  Capital  40,000 

Shawmut  Bank  100,000 

NationsBank  100,000 

Surdna  Foundation  11,000 

Development  contracts  with  cities\states  104,000 

Northern  California  Insurance  Partnership  51,000 

Institute  for  Real  Estate  Management  5.000 

TOTAL      $730,000 
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Deobligations  of  Prior  Year  Grants: 

FY  1994       FY  1994       Increase      % 
Justification    Estimate     (Decrease)    Change 

$   0         $   30,000      $  30,000        NA 

In  FY  1993,  a  $30,000  grant  was  obligated  for  the  development  of  a 
Mutual  Housing  Association  in  West  Oakland,  California.  Due  to 
insurmountable  difficulties,  we  will  not  proceed  with  the 
development  and  therefore,  this  grant  will  be  deobligated  in  FY 
1994. 

carry  Forward  From  Previous  Year: 

FY  1994       FY  1994       Increase      % 
Justification    Estiinate      (Decrease)    Change 

$  300,000       $  234,000     $  (66,000)     -  22% 

Each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  prepares  a  budget  designed  to 
obligate  all  sources  of  funds.  However,  given  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  goods  and  services,  some  funds  always  remain  to  be 
carried  forward  to  fund  activities  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Compensation ; 


USES  OF  ALL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


FY  1994        FY  1994     Increase     % 
Justification    Estimate    (Decrease)   Change 


Gross  Salaries  $  9,118,000  $  9,112,000  $  (6,000)  -1% 
Payroll  Taxes  824,000  825,000  1,000  1% 
Benefits  2.458.000       2.543.000      85.000      3% 

TOTAL         $  12,400,000    $  12,480,000    $  80,000      1% 

The  FY  1994  justification  projected  215  full-time  equivalent 
employees  (FTEs) •  Due  to  routine  changes  in  base  salaries,  our 
projection  of  gross  salaries  has  slightly  decreased. 

This  expense  category  includes  an  increase  in  employee  benefits 
stemming  from  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  state  unemployment  insurance  as 
well  as  higher  than  projected  increases  in  group  health  and  dental 
insurance  premiums.  In  January  of  1994,  premiums  increased  15%, 
compared  to  an  earlier  estimate  of  1Q%. 
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Travel: 


FY  1994 
Justification 
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FY  1994      Increase      % 
Estimate    (Decreased    Change 


$  1,624,000    $  1,638,000   $   14,000 


1% 


This  line  provides  for  travel  and  related  expenses  for  staff  ar 
non-staff  on  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  business.  Government 
discounted  rates,  negotiated  by  the  General  Service 
Administration,  are  available  for  most  transportation  and  lodging 


Professional  Services: 


FY  1994 
Justification 


FY  1994 
Estimate 


Increase     % 
(Decreased   Change 


$  1,137,000    $  1,348,226 


$  211,226 


19% 


This  expense  category  provides  funds  for  professional  servic 
contract  fees  and  expenses  such  as  the  annual  corporate  financia 
audit,  payroll  services  and  outside  legal  counsel.  Some  contracte 
individuals  conduct  portions  of  the  training  sessions  at  trainir 
events;  others  assist  with  program  reviews  of  NeighborWorks 
organizations  or  research,  write  and  disseminate  information  ar 
special  materials.  Specific  short-term  assistance  in  auditing 
accounting,  fundraising,  construction  and  other  technical  areas  ar 
also  provided  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  through  professiona 
service  contracts. 

The  increase  in  this  expense  account  includes  the  balance  c 
$112,226  for  the  Community  Development  Leadership  project  funded  t 
a  $250,000  FY  1993  restricted  appropriation.  This  line  will  als 
cover  the  cost  of  an  architect  to  allow  the  Corporation  to  reduc 
its  Washington,  D.C.,  office  space  and  additional  consultants  t 
deliver  on-site  services  to  vulnerable  programs. 

Approximately  $50,000  of  the  increase  in  FY  1994  professiona 
service  expenses  is  related  to  the  FY  1994  Congressional  request  t 
research  fully  integrated  service  delivery  programs  and  to  develc 
a  national  service  demonstration. 


Conferences  and  Workshops: 

FY  1994 
Justification 

$  415,000 


FY  1994 
Estimate 

$  443,000 


Increase 
fPecrease^ 

$  28,000 


% 

Change 

7% 


This  line  covers  expenses  such  as  group  meals,  grour 
transportation,  meeting  rooms  and  registration  fees  for  educationa 
conferences,  training  institutes  and  workshops,  program  reviews  ar 
staff  meetings.   This  increase  is  primarily  related  to  the  FY  199 
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Congressional  request  to  research  fully  integrated  service  delivery 
programs  and  to  develop  a  national  service  demonstration. 

Occupancy: 

FY  1994       FY  1994        Increase     % 
Justification   Estimate      fPecrease^   Change 

$  1,635,000     $  1,630,000       $  (5,000)     -1% 

This  category  covers  rent  and  utilities  for  all  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  offices  including  temporary  development  offices. 

Other  Operating  Costs: 

FY  1994       FY  1994     Increase      % 
Justification   Estimate    (Decrease)    Change 

$  2,220,000    $  2,228,000   $    8,000      1% 

This  category  includes  several  office  expense  lines  including 
telephone,  postage,  delivery  services,  printing,  office  supplies, 
purchases  of  capitalized  and  expendable  property,  insurance, 
temporary  clerical  help,  publications,  dues,  equipment  rental  and 
equipment  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

TOTAL  GRANT8 

FY  1994      FY  1994       Increase     % 
Justification    Estimate     (Decrease)   Change 

$  9,930,000   $  14,139,000    $  4,209,000     42% 

In  FY  1994,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $3,024,000  was  provided 
to  fund  grants  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations  for  revolving  home- 
ownership  lending  and  equity  capital  for  affordable  low-  to 
moderate-income  rental  and  mutual  housing  units.  From  the  $1 
million  appropriation  related  to  the  specific  demonstration 
projects  requested  by  Congress,  $650,000  will  be  granted  to 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  involved  in  this  effort.  Additional 
grants  of  $535,000  will  support  the  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for 
Home  Ownership. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  FY  1994  resources  will  be  spent  on 
grants  to  support  the  activities  of  the  NeighborWorks*  network  and 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America. 

Creation  of  New  NeighborWorks*  Organizations; 

FY  1994       FY  1994      Increase       % 
Justification   Estimate    (Decrease)    Change 

$  685,000      $  175,000     $  (510,000)   -  74% 
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This  grant  line  will  decline  because  expendable  grants  to  existir 
Mutual  Housing  Associations  are  now  classified  under  "capacit 
building".  Grants  in  the  creation  function  now  only  includes  thos 
grants  covering  feasibility,  development  and  start-up  cost 
(including  capital  seed  grants)  for  new  NeighborWorks 
organizations  or  newly  affiliated  existing  organizations. 

Capacity  Building: 

FY  1994        FY  1994        Increase     % 
Justification    Estimate     (Decreased   Change 

$  2,575,000     $  3,881,000    $  1,306,000    51% 

This  line  provides  grants  to  cover  expendable  costs  to  build  th 
capacity  of  existing  NeighborWorks®  organizations  an 
administrative  costs  for  network  organizations  undergoing  majc 
redevelopments  or  dissolution.  Capacity  building  grants  supper 
fundraising,  financial  management,  resource  development,  staf 
recruitment  and  retention,  board  development,  production  an 
program  services  and  new  neighborhood  revitalization  strategies. 

The  increase  in  capacity  building  grants  is  due  to  the  increase  i 
appropriated  funds  permitting  $400,000  in  grants  to  develop  Projec 
LINO,  a  fully  integrated  service  delivery  program  fc 
NeighborWorks*  communities,  and  $250,000  in  capacity  buildin 
grants  to  support  the  NeighborWorks*  Community  Corps, 
demonstration  program  for  national  service  within  th 
NeighborWorks*  network,  and  $221,000  more  for  other  capacit 
building  grants  in  FY  1994.  The  grant  expense  in  this  functic 
will  also  increase  due  to  the  shift  of  $435,000  in  operating  grant 
to  mutual  housing  associations  to  this  function  and  out  c 
"creation" . 

Preserving  Affordable  Housing: 

FY  1994        FY  1994      Increase      % 
Justification    Estimate      (Decrease)    Change 

S  2,700,000     $  3,044,000    $  344,000      13% 

This  category  provides  expendable  and  capital  grants  for  th 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  and  the  construction  of  ne 
housing  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  The  increase  in  the  F 
1994  estimate  is  primarily  due  to  commitments  received  from  privat 
organizations  such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporatic 
(Freddie  Mac) ,  NationsBank,  G.E.  Capital  and  Shawmut  Bank  t 
specifically  assist  with  the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership. 

Training  t   Informing: 

FY  1994      FY  1994       Increase       % 
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Justification   Estimate 
$  620,000      $  665,000 


(Decrease) 
$  45,000 


Change 
7% 


This  expense  category  includes  grants  that  offset  the  expenses  of 
participants  from  NeighborWorks*  organizations  to  attend  training 
institutes  and  other  educational  forums  conducted  on  a  district  or 
regional  basis.  The  increase  is  due  to  workshops  to  be  held  as 
part  of  Project  LINC,  the  national  service  demonstration.  These 
workshops  will  provide  lower-income  residents  of  distressed 
neighborhoods  with  hands-on  training  on  how  to  rebuild  their 
communities  and  expand  job  opportunities. 


Secondary  Market: 


FY  1994 

Justification 

$  3,350,00 


FY  1994 

Estimate 

$  3,350,000 


Increase 
(Decrease) 


% 

Change 

0% 


This  grant  covers  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America's  costs 
of  servicing  the  existing  secondary  market  portfolio,  purchasing 
loans  and  developing  additional  social  investments. 

Equity  Capital: 


FY  1994 
Justification 

FY  1994 

Estimate 

Increase 
(Decrease) 

% 

Change 

$  0 

$  3,024,000 

$  3,024,000 

NA 

In  FY  1994,  the  Corporation  plans  to  obligate  the  $3,024,000  equity 
capital  appropriation  to  provide  revolving  home-ownership  lending 
and  equity  capital  for  housing  affordable  to  low-  to  moderate- 
income  households.  Within  this  total,  a  $500,000  capital  grant  to 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America  will  support  and  enhance 
the  activities  of  the  NeighborWorks*  network.  The  grant  will 
enable  NHSA  to  cover  cash  flow  reserves  and  allow  NHSA  to  warehouse 
loans  purchased  from  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and  assemble 
these  loans  into  large  pools  before  closing  with  an  investor. 
Sales  of  the  leirger  pool  minimizes  transaction  costs,  loan-loss 
reserves  and  coinsurance  expenses.  In  most  cases,  an  investor  will 
designate  a  minimum  for  each  closing. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
COMPARISON  OF  FY  1993  ESTIMATE  IN  FY  1994  JUSTIFICATION  TO  FY  1993  ACTUAL 


FY  1993 

FY  1993 

INCREASE 

ESTIMATE 

ACTUAL 

(DECREASE) 

[SOURCES  OF  FUNDS:                       ' 

Appropriation: 

Gore 

$27,976,000 

$27,863,774 

($112,226)   (A) 

Equity  Capital 

786.000 

786.523 

523 

Total  Appropriated  Sources 

28.762.000 

28.650.297  (A) 

(111.703) 

interest  Earnings  and  Other  Revenue 

595.000 

558.379 

(36.6211 

Regisuation  Fees 

265.000 

353.863 

88.863 

Project  Developnnent 

225.000 

1,085,273 

860.273 

Deobligation  of  Prior  Year  Grants 

0 

112,548 

112.548 

Carry  Forward  From  Previous  Year 

288.000 

288.000 

0 

Total  Other  Sources 

1.373.000 

2.398.063 

1.025.063 

TOTAL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 

$30,135,000 

$31,048,360 

$913,360 

1  USES  OF  FUNDS: 

Operating  Expenses: 

Compensation 

$12,303,000 

$12,515,897 

$212,897 

Travel 

1.568,000 

1 .461 .878 

(106.122) 

Professional  Services 

1.387.000 

1.216.931 

■      (170.069) 

Conferences  and  Workshops 

415,000 

381.815 

(33.185) 

Occupancy 

1.600.000 

1.603.395 

3.395 

Other  Operating  Costs 

2.220.000 

2.132,103 

(87.897) 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

19.493.000 

19,312,019 

(180,981) 

GRANTS: 

Creation  of  New  Organizations 

850.000 

625.100 

(224,900) 

Capacity  Building 

2.143.000 

2.801 .890 

658.890 

Preserving  Affordable  Housing 

1.667.000 

2.270.621 

603.621 

Training  &  Informing 

916.000 

667.450 

(248.550) 

Secondary  Market  Activities 

4.280.000 

4.350.370 

70.370 

Sub-Total  Grants 

9.856.000 

10.715.431 

859.431 

Equity  Capital  Grants 

786.000 

786.523 

523   . 

Total  Grants 

10.642.000 

11.501.954 

859.954 

TOTAL  USES  OF  FUNDS 

$30,135,000 
221 

$30,813,973 
222 

$678,973 

1  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STAFF    i 

1 

CHA 


(A)  The  FY  1993  appropnation  included  $250,000  to  develop  strategies  for  human  resource  devetopment  in  the 
community-based,  nonprofit  development  industry  A  portion  of  this.  $137,774,  was  expensed  in  FY  1993 
the  remainder  will  be  spent  in  FY  1994. 
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HEIGHBORHOOD  REIKVESTMEMT  CORPORATION 
FY  1993  ESTIMATE  IN  THE  FY  1994  JUSTIFICATION  COMPARED  TO 

FY  1993  ACTXJAL 


Appropriation: 


SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


FY  1993        FY  1993      Increase     % 
Estimate       Actual      fPecreasei   Change 


Core                $  27,976,000   $  27,863,774   $  (112,226)    -1% 
Equity  Capital      786.000   786.523   523      0% 

$  28,762,000   $  28,650,297   $  (111,703)    -1% 

In  FY  1993,  Congress  requested  the  Corporation  to  restrict  $250,000 
of  appropriated  funds  to  develop  a  human  resource  strategy.  This 
activity  was  carried  out  through  a  contract  with  the  Development 
Training  Institute  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  By  the  close  of  FY 
1993,  the  Corporation  had  actually  expended  $137,774  of  the 
restricted  appropriation,  the  remaining  $112,226  will  be  carried 
forward  to  FY  1994  restricted  for  this  activity. 

The  $786,523  actual  equity  capital  represents  the  last  portion  of 
the  $5  million  FY  1992  equity  capital  obligated  as  grants  to 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  in  the  first  quarters  of  FY  1993. 

Interest  and  other  Revenue: 


FY  1993 

Estimate 

FY  1993 
Actua; 

Increase 
fDecreasel 

% 
Chanae 

Interest 
Other  Revenue 

$   480,000 
3,15,000 

$  479,942 
78.437 

$     (58) 
(36,563) 

-1.% 
-32% 

Total 

$   595,000 

$  558,379 

$(36,621) 

-6% 

The  Corporation  estimated  $25,000  more  in  other  revenue  would  be 
earned  from  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  $10,000  more  from 
miscellaneous  receipts;  however,  the  contract  with  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  was  not  continued  into  FY  1993  as  expected. 

Registration  Fees  and  Donations: 

FY  1993         FY  1993       Increase      % 
Estimate         Actual      fPecrease)    Change 

$  265,000        $  353,863      $  88,863       34% 

In  FY  1993,  the  Corporation  provided  49,410  training  contact  hours, 
rather  than  36,000  hours  estimated  in  the  FY  1994  justification. 
The  participation  in  training  events  by  individuals  from  government 
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agencies,  vinrelated  other  nonprofit  organizations  and  privati 
financial  institutions  particularly  increased;  these  participant; 
pay  more  training  registration  fees  than  participants  froi 
NeighborWorks*  organizations. 

Project  Developaent  (Restricted) : 

FY  1993       FY  1993        Increase      % 
Estimate       Actual       (Decreased    Change 

$  225,000     $  1,085,273      $  860,273       34% 

The  Corporation  receives  funds  from  local  governments  and  othe: 
entities  to  defray  costs  of  developing  new  NeighborWorks< 
organizations  and  to  undertake  special  projects.  These  contract; 
and  grants  cover  such  costs  as  compensation  for  temporary 
development  coordinators,  office  space,  development  workshops  an( 
grants  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  These  funds  are  restricte< 
to  costs  of  specific  projects  and  do  not  defray  general  expenses  o] 
the  Corporation.  In  FY  1993,  in  addition  to  $19,000  in  revenui 
from  various  sources,  the  Corporation  received  major  additional 
restricted  funding  as  follows: 

CAPACITY  BUILDING; 

SURDNA  Foundation  $  285,000 

Mott  Foundation  20,000 

Northern  California  Insurance  Partnership^  56,000 

Donations  to  newly  developed  Pocatello  NHS  85 .  OOP 

Subtotal       $  446,000 

PRESERVING  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING; 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  $  250,000 

Allstate  Insurance  100,000 

Fannie  Mae  Foundation  45. 000 

Subtotal       $  395,000 
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Deobligation  of  Prior  Year  Grants: 


FY  1993 
Estimate 

$   0 


FY  1993 
Actual 

$  112,548 


Increase 
fPecrease'i 

$  112,548 


Change 
NA 


Undisbursed  grants  committed  in  prior  years  are  occasionally 
rescinded  because  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  dissolve  (or  fail 
to  incorporate) .  FY  grant  deobligations  include  a  $22,548  grant  to 
the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  $40,000  to 
the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
and  a  $50,000  grant  toward  the  development  of  a  new  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  which  was  abandoned. 
Deobligations  are  unpredictable;  therefore  the  FY  1993  estimate  did 
not  include  an  estimate  for  this  possible  source  of  revenue. 


Carry  Forward  Prom  Previous  Year: 


FY  1993 

Estimate 

$  288,000 


FY  1993 

Actual 

$  288,000 


Increase 

fPecrease^ 


Change 
0% 


Each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation  prepares  a  budget  designed  to 
obligate  all  sources  of  funds.  Howevet,  given  the  timing  of  the 
receipt  of  goods  and  services,  some  funds  always  remain  to  fund 
activities  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


USES  OF  ALL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS 


Compensation: 


Gross  Salaries 
Payroll  Taxes 
Benefits 

TOTAL 


FY  1993 
Estimate 

9,016,000 

794,000 

2.493-.  000 


$  12,303,000    $  12,515,897 


FY 

1993 

Actual 

$ 

9, 

,155, 

268 

829, 

659 

.2,, 

,530, 

970 

Increase 
(Decrease) 


$  139,268 
35,659 
37.970 

$   212,897 


Change 

2% 
4% 
2% 


2% 


This  budget  category  includes  funds  for  gross  salaries,  payroll 
taxes  and  employee  benefits.  Payroll  taxes  include  social  security 
(FICA) ,  unemployment  and  workers'  compensation.  Benefits  include 
group  health  and  dental  insurance,  life  and  disability  insurance, 
contributions  to  an  employee  401 (k)  pension  plan,  tuition 
reimbursements,  employee  relocation  costs  and  a  flexible 
(cafeteria)  benefit  plan. 

The  FY  1993  estimate  provided  funds  for  217  full-time  equivalent 
employees  (FTEs) .  In  order  to  reduce  staffing  to  this  level,  the 
Corporation  eliminated  16  positions  through  a  reduction  in  force 
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implemented  in  the  Spring  of  1993.  The  increase  in  this 
compensation  expenses  from  the  earlier  estimate  was  primarily  due 
to  severance  pay  to  those  employees  whose  positions  were 
eliminated. 

Travel: 

FY  1993       FY  1993        Increase      % 
Estimate      Actual        (Decrease)    Change 

$  1,568,000     $  1,461,878      $  (106,122)    -7% 

Travel  was  curtailed  in  FY  1993  because  of  budget  constraints.  To 
compensate,  some  assistance  to  Keighborworks®  organizations  was 
provided  through  "conference  calls"  and  by  combining  meetings  and 
discussions  in  conjunction  with  other  events  as  such  as  training 
institutes  when  NeighborWorks*  staff  were  in  attendance. 

Professional  services: 

FY  1993       FY  1993        Increase       % 
Estimate       Actual       (Decrease)    Change 

$  1,387,000    $  1,216,931     $  (170,069)     -12% 

Most  of  the  decrease  in  professional  services  is  related  to  the  FY 
1993  directive  to  use  $250,000  of  the  appropriation  to  develop 
strategies  for  human  resource  development  in  the  community-based, 
nonprofit  development  industry.  The  Corporation  contracted  with 
the  Development  Training  Institute  to  assist  with  this  activity. 
In  FY  1993,  $137,774  was  expended  and  $112,226  will  be  carried 
forward  into  FY  1994. 

Conferences  and  Workshops: 

FY  1993       FY  1993        Increase      % 
Estimate      Actual        (Decrease)   Change 

$  415,000      $  381,815       $  (33,185)     -8% 

This  line  provides  for  group  meals,  ground  transportation,  meeting 
rooms  and  registration  fees  incurred  at  events  such  as  educational 
conferences,  training  workshops,  progr2un  reviews  and  staff 
meetings.  A  portion  of  the  savings  in  this  line  is  related  to  the 
training  for  experienced  MeighborWorks*  executive  directors, 
originally  planned  for  September  of  1993,  which  was  postponed  until 
FY  1994.  Field  staff  also  incurred  less  expenses  in  this  category 
than  budgeted. 
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• 
* 

FY  1993 

Estimate 

FY  1993 
Actual 

Increase 
fDecrease) 

% 

Chanae 

$  1,600,000 

$  1,603,395 

S  3,395 

1% 

This  expense  line  funds  the  costs  of  office  space  leases  and 
utility  for  all  of  the  Corporation  offices,  including  any  temporary 
office  space  for  development  offices. 


Other  Operating  Costs: 


FY  1993 
Estimate 


FY  1993 
Actual 


Increase 
fPecrease^ 


% 
Chanae 


$  2,220,000   $  2,132,103    $  (87,897)    -4% 

This  budget  category  consists  of  various  office  expense  accounts 
including  telephone,  postage,  delivery,  printing,  supplies, 
insurance,  agency  fees  for  temporary  help,  equipment  rental, 
equipment  maintenance,  publications,  dues,  subscriptions, 
classified  advertising  (primarily  for  recruitment) ,  expendable 
property,  purchases  of  fixed  assets  and  miscellaneous  other 
expenses.  Costs  in  this  (and  other)  expense  categories  were 
curtailed  in  order  to  cover  increases  in  the  compensation  line. 


TOTAL  GRAMTSt 


FY  1993 

Estimate 


FY  1993 
Actual 


Increase     % 
(Decrease)   Chanae 


$  10,642,000   $  11,501,954   $  859,954   8% 


The  total  of  grants  awarded  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
increased  in  FY  1993  in  large  part  because  of  $741,000  in 
additional  receipts  from  private  sources.  In  FY  1993,  the 
Corporation  received  the  following  additional  restricted  funding 
for  grants: 

Capacity  Building  Grants; 

SURDNA  Foundation  $  285,000 

Mott  Foundation  20,000 

Northern  California  Insurance  Partnership  56,000 

Donations  for  newly  developed  Pocatello  NHS  85. 000 

Subtotal  $  446,000 


Preserving  Affordable  Housing  Grants; 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Allstate  Insxirance 
Fannie  Mae  Foundation 


$  250,000 

100,000 

45.000 


Subtotal 


$  295,000 
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Creation  of  Mew  MeigtaborWorks®  organizations: 

FY  1993      FY  1993      Increase      % 

Estimate      Actual      (Decrease)    Change 

$  850,000      $  625,100     $  (224,900)     -26% 

This  grant  line  decreased  because  less  operating  grants  were 
awarded  to  developing  Mutual  Housing  Associations  that  had  begun 
operations  in  prior  years. 

Capacity  Building: 

FY  1993        FY  1993       Increase     % 
Estimate       Actual       (Decrease)   Change 

$  2,143,000    $  2,801,890     $  658,890     31% 

This  line  provides  grants  to  cover  expendable  costs  to  build  the 
capacity  of  existing  NeighborWorks®  organizations  and 
administrative  costs  for  NWOs  undergoing  major  redevelopments  or 
dissolution.  Capacity  building  grants  support  fundraising, 
financial  management,  resource  development,  staff  recruitment  and 
retention,  board  development,  production  and  program  services,  and 
new  neighborhood  revitalization  strategies. 

Additional  grants  were  funded  by  private  contributions.  The  Surdna 
Foundation  provided  $270,000  for  grants  of  $9  0,000  each  to  the 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  Dimmit  County, 
Texas;  and  South  Bend,  Indiana.  These  grants  supported  the 
implementation  of  comprehensive  revitalization  strategies. 
Contributions  for  the  developing  Pocatello  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  and  the  Northern  California  Insurance  Partnership  were,  in 
turn,  passed  on  as  grants  to  the  organizations  involved.  Also, 
less  grants  in  the  creation  and  training  and  informing  functions 
permitted  additional  capacity  building  grants. 

Preserving  Affordable  Housing: 

FY  1993       FY  1993       Increase     % 
Estimate      Actual      (Decrease)   Change 

$  1,667,000     $  2,270,621     $  603,621     36% 

This  category  provides  expendable  and  capital  grants  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  and  the  construction  of  new 
housing  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations.  Grants  in  this  expense 
category  increased  due  to  contributions  for  the  NeighborWorks® 
Campaign  for  Homeownership  as  follows:  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  $250,000;  Allstate  Insurance,  $100,000;  and  the  Fannie 
Mae  Foundation,  $45,000.  Less  grants  in  the  creation  and  training 
and  informing  functions  also  permitted  additional  capacity  building 
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grants . 

Training  t 

Informing: 

FY  1993 
Estimate 

FY  1993 
Actual 

Increase 
^Decrease) 

% 
Change 

$  916,000 

$  667,450 

$  (248,550) 

-27% 

This  line  provides  expendable  grants  to  cover  travel  and  lodging 
expenses  related  to  training  events  sponsored  by  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment.  The  FY  1993  estimate  assumed  grants  would  be  made  to 
develop  new  neighborhood  strategies;  such  grants  would  be 
classified  in  this  function.  However,  during  FY  1993,  no  such 
grants  were  awarded  and  the  funds  were  shifted  to  cover  more 
general  needs  for  capacity  building  grants. 

SECONDARY  MARKET  ACTIVITIES 

NHSA  Administrative  Grant: 

FY  1993        FY  1993       Increase     % 
Estimate       Actual       (Decrease)   Change 

$  2,350,000    $  2,350,000        $   0         0% 

This  grant  covers  the  costs  of  servicing  the  existing  secondary 
marTcet  portfolio,  purchasing  loans  and  developing  additional  social 
investments . 

NHSA  Capital  Grant: 

FY  1993       FY  1993      Increase      % 
Estimate      Actual       (Decrease)    Change 

$  992,000  '     $  992,000         $  0         0% 

This  grant  to  NHSA  provides  funds  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  loan 
portfolios  produced  by  the  NeighborWorks®  networ)c,  meets  reserve 
requirements  and,  if  necessary,  covers  security  interest  subsidies. 

Secondary  Market  Access: 

FY  1993       FY  1993      Increase     % 
Estimate      Actual       (Decrease)   Change 

$  938,000     $  1,008,370     $  70,370       8% 

Grants  in  this  category  are  awarded  to  NeighborWorks®  organizations 
to  meet  NHSA's  requirements  for  secondary  market  participation. 
Grant  funds  may  be  used  for  pre-development,  acquisition  or  equity 
purposes  and  to  recapitalize  local  revolving  loan  funds.   Funds 
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were  shifted  from  this  category  to  partially  fund  the  increased 
demand  for  capacity  building  grants.  In  FY  1994,  these  grants  will 
be  classified  with  the  preserving  affordable  housing  grants. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Corporation  eliminated  the  category  known  as 
"secondary  market  access  grants"  because  the  purpose  of  these 
grants  were  essentially  the  same  as  other  "preserving"  grants  — 
namely,  to  assist  NeighborWorks®  organizations  to  promote 
affordable  housing  opportunities  for  lower-  and  moderate-income 
households.  The  grant  classification  differed  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  expected  involvement  with  the  secondary  market  administered 
by  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  NHSA.  This 
distinction  proved  cumbersome  because  it  was  often  too  early  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  NHSA's  expected  involvement  at  the 
time  grants  were  budgeted  and  obligated.  Funds  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  budgeted  under  "secondary  market  access"  have  been 
added  to  the  "preserving  affordable  housing"  grant  line  in  FY  1994. 

Equity  Capital: 

FY  1993       FY  1993       Increase      % 
Estimate      Actual       (Decrease)   Change 

$  786,000       $  786,523        $  523        0% 

In  FY  1993,  the  Corporation  plans  to  obligate  the  remainder  of  the 
$5  million  appropriation  authorized  in  FY  1992  to  provide  revolving 
homeownership  lending  capital  and  equity  capital  for  housing 
affordable  to  lower-income  households.  These  funds  are  being 
disbursed  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  eight  quarterly  payments.  The 
first  payment  was  received  September,  1992;  the  last  payment  is 
expected  in  June  of  1994. 
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APPENDIX 

CONTENTS  OF  TABS 

Public  Law  95-557 

NeighborWorks*  Service  Activities 

Active  NeighborWorks®  Organizations 

NeighborWorks®  Operating  Expenses 

NeighborWorks®  Sources  and  Uses  of  Funds  (FY  1993) 

Program  Review  Information 

Community  Development  Leadership  Project  Retirement 
Program  and  Progress  Report  on  the  National 
Employment  Benefits  Consortium 

Executive  Job  Link 

Progress  Report  on  Human  Resource  Development 
Planning  and  the  Development  Training  Institute 

NeighborWorks®  Network  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership 

Training  Institutes  and  Executive  Director  Training 
Agendas 

Organizational  Chart  and  Classification/Compensation 
Plan 

HOME  and  HOPE  Surveys 

FY  1993  Audit 
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PUBUC  LAW  95-557— OCT.  31.  1978 

TTTLE  VI— NEIGHBOEHOOD  RErSTZSTMEyT 
CORPOEATION 

lUUCX  TTIUB 

Sxc.  601.  This  title  may  b«  cited  as  the  -^Neighborhood  BeinTcatinent 
Corporation  Act''. 

TBTSCrOS   Airs  7UBP0SZ 

Sxc.  602.  (t)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  tii»  neighborhood  housing  services  demoostration  of  the 
"Croaa  Beinvestment  Task  Force  nas  proven  its  worth  as  a  succtas- 
fal  prosram  to  reritaiize  older  urban  neighborhoods  bj  mobiliz- 
ing poblic,  private,  and  community  resources  at  the  neighborhood 
level:  and 

(2)  the  demand  for  neighborhood  housing  services  programs  in 
cities  throughout  the  Umted  States  warrants  the  creauon  of  s 
pablic  corporation  to  institutionaliza  and  expand  the  neighbor- 
hood housing  services  program  and  other  programs  of  the  present 
Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  establish  &  public  corporation 
wbich  will  continue  the  joint  eifons  of  the  Federal  financial  supervi- 
sory agencies  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  promote  reinvestment  m  older  neighborhoods  by  locai  £nancial  insn- 
tacons  working  cooperatively  with  community  people  and  local  gov- 
ersment.  and  which  will  continue  the  nonbureaucraac  approach  of  the 
Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force,  relying  largely  on  locai  initiative  for 
the  specific  design  of  local  programs. 

tsxAXUSBaccrr  or  coxToiuTzoy 

Sxc.  603.  (a)  There  is  established  a  National  yeighborhood  Rein-   42  USC  3102. 
vfstSMnt  Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ^corporation") 
▼faieh  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  possess  the  powers,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  direction  and  Emitations  specified  herein. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  implement  and  expand  the  demonstration    Ouncs. 
actiTitias  carried  out  by  the  Uroan  Reinvestment  Task  Force. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its  principal  ofca  in  the  District   Offieo. 
of  Colombia  or  at  such  other  place  the  corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe. 

(d)  The  corporation,  including  its  franchise,  activities,  assets,  and 
income,  siialj  be  exempt  from  ail  :axation  now  or  hereafter  imposed  by 
tha  United  States,  by  any  territorv.  dependency,  or  possession  thereof. 
or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  locai  taxing  authority,  except 
that  any  real  property  of  the  coro'oration  siiall  be  subject  to  State, 
tanitonal,  county,  municipal,  or  local  taxation  to  the  same  extent 
aoeartiiag  to  its  value  as  ocher  real  property  is  taxed. 


or  DtuciuKs;  tSTABUsiuccrr 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Tha  corporatioa  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  (iiiwtiira  mad*  op  of  tha  following  mtmben : 

(1)  tha  Chiirman  of  the  Fedexvl  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

(2)  tha  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(3)  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Govenots  of  the  Federal 
Iteuarre  System,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Goremota  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System ; 


42  USC  3103. 
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(4)  tiw  Quurman  of  the  Federal  Oepoaic  Insurance  Corpo- 
ratxon; 

(9)  the  Comptroller  of  tlie  Currency;  and 
(6)  the     Adininistracor    of    the     National     Credit     Union 
Administration. 
(TiMfwun  (b)  The  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its  members  a  chairman  who 

shall  serve  for  a  term  of  t^ro  years,  eicepc  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  serve  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directon  for  the  first  such  two-year  term. 
CoapmMnoa  (c)  Each  director  of  the  corporation  shall  serve  es  oiHcio  during 

tad  tiptn—*.  the  pehod  he  holds  the  o£ce  to  which  he  is  appointed  bv  the  President, 
(d)  The  directors  of  tlje  corporation,  as  full-time  officers  of  the 
Fnited  Spates,  shall  serve  without  additional  compensation  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  espenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  directors  of  the 
corporation. 

fe)  Tlie  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  adopt  such  bylaws. 
policies,  and  administrative  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  corporation  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  ot  this 
title. 
Qvonm.  {{)  The  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  board  members  shall  con- 

stitnte  a  quorum. 

(g)  Tlie  corporation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
S32  of  title  2.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  All  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  will  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  532b  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

omcsta  .ofD  mpLoma 

42  use  8104.  Sec.  60S.  (a)  The  board  shall  have  power  to  select,  employ,  and  as. 

tlw  compensation  and  benefits  of  such  officers,  employees,  attonte>-s,  and 
amits  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  duties  under 
taia  title,  withont  regard  to  the  proTisiona  of  title  3,  United  States 
Cod*,  governing  aopoinonisnts  in  the  competitiTe  serrice,  classification, 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  escape  that  no  officer,  employee,  attor- 
nay,  or  agent  of  the  corporatioa  may  be  paid  compensation  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  provi'ded  for  GS-13  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section "53.^  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  directon  of  the  corporation  shall  appoint  an  executive 
director  who  shall  serve  as  chiet  executive  officer  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  executive  director  of  the  corporation,  subject  to  approval 
by  tlie  board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  employees  of  the  corpora- 
tioa as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  the 
corporation- 

(d)  >'o  political  test  or  political  qualification  shall  be  used  in  seieet- 
ing,  appointing,  promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel  action  with 
respect  to  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  corporation  or  of  any 
reapient.  or  m  selecting  or  monitonng  any  grantee,  contractor,  or  per- 
son or  entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  title. 

(e)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered 
cmeaa  or  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  the  corporation  shall 
ooc  bo  considered  a  department,  agency,  or  instrttmentalicr  of  the  Fed- 
ersi  Government.  The  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  aominiatrative 
and  coat  standards  issaed  by  the  Offica  of  ^lanagement  and  Budget 
limilar  to  standards  applicable  to  non-profit  grantees  and  educational 
iastitntions. 
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Sxc.  606.  (a)(1)  The  corporation  shall  continue  the  work  of  the 
Urban  Beinvesanent  Task  Force  in  establishing  neighborhood  hotij- 
iag  serrtces  programs  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the  United  States, 
saperrising  their  progress,  and  providing  them  ^th  grants  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  ror~the  purpo;9«  of  this  paragraph,  a  neighborhood 
hooaiog  serricea  program  may  involve  a  partnership  of  neighborhood 
t«sid«nta  and  representadves  of  local  governmental  and  financial  insti- 
Cutiona,  organized  as  a  State-chartered  non-profit  corporatioa.  woric- 
ing  to  bring  aboat  reinrestmenc  in  one  or  more  neigh  bo  riioods  through 
a  program  of  sysiemacic  housing  iiupections.  increased  public  invest- 
mtnt,  increased  private  lending,  increased  resident  investment,  and  a 
rerolring  loan  fund  to  moke  loons  available  at  flexible  rates  ai\d  terms 
to  homeowners  not  meeting  private  lending  criteria. 

(2)  The  corporation  shall  continue  the  vvork  of  the  Urban  Reinvest- 
ment Task  Force  in  identifying,  luonitoring,  evaluating,  and  providing 
grants  and  technical  assistance  to  selected  neigiiborhood  preservation 

Erojects  which  show  promise  as  mechanisms  tor  reversing  neighbor- 
ood  decline  and  improving  the  quality  of  neighborhood  hfe. 

(3)  The  corporation  shall  experimentally  replicate  neighborhood 
preservation  projects  whicii  iiave  demonstrated  success,  and  after  creiit- 
mg  reliable  developmental  processes,  bring  the  new  programs  to  iteigh- 
boriioods  throoghout  the  Lnited  States  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
corporation  can  beneht  therefrom,  by  providing  assistance  in  orga- 
nizing programs,  providing  grants  in  panial  support  of  program  costs, 
and  praviaing  technical  a:i3istanca  co  ongoing  programs. 

(4)  The  corporation  shall  continue  the  work  of  the  Urban  Reinvest- 
manc  Task  Force  in  supporting  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of 
Aswhca,  a  nonprofit  corporation  established  to  provide  services  to 
Iocs!  naighbarhood  housing  services  programs,  ^vich  support  which 
tBMj  include  technical  a.'wi stance  and  grants  to  expand  its  national  loan 
poxdiaae  pool  and  may  contract  with  it  for  services  which  it  can  per- 
form more  efidently  or  effectively  than  the  corporation. 

(9)  The  corporation  shall,  in  making  and  providing  the  foregoing 
gnncs  and  teeimical  and  other  assistance,  determine  the  reponiug  ahci 
management  restrictions  or  requirements  with  which  the  recipients  of 
such  grants  or  other  assistance  must  comply.  In  making  siich  deter- 
minations, the  corporation  shall  assure  tliat  recipients  of  grants  ;ind 
other  assistance  make  available  to  the  corportion  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  defemiine  compliance  with  applicable  Federal 
laws. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  foregoing  puruoses  and  engage  In  the  forego- 
ing activities,  the  corporation  is  autnonzed— 

(1)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal : 

(2)  to  hare  succession  until  dissolved  by  .A.ct  of  Congress: 

(3)  to  maka  and  perform  contracts,  agreements,  and 
commitments; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend,  in  any  StAte,  Fed- 
eral, or  other  eooxt; 

(5)  to  determine  its  necessary  exoenditnres  and  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  same  shall  be  incnrred.  allowed,  and  paid,  and  appoint, 
eaiDiaj,  and  fix  and  provide  for  the  compensation  of  consultants. 
wiuoat  regard  to  any  other  law,  except  as  provided  in  section 
808(d)  ; 

(6)  to  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and  with  or  without  com- 
pensation or  benent  to  the  corporation  to  release  or  waive  in  whole 


Hoiuinc  Mnricn 
pracrsoi*. 
coaanuauon. 
42  use  310S. 


?re9«rr»ooo 
pro)eet». 
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or  in  part,  in  advance  or  ochenrise,  anj  claim,  demand,  or  rizhc 
of,  by,  or  against  che  corporation ; 

(7)  to  invest  such  funds  ot  the  corporation  in  such  investments 
as  tha  board  of  directors  may  prescribe ; 

(8)  to  acquire,  cake,  hold.'and  o^vn,  and  to  deal  with  and  dispose 
of  onj  property;  and 

(9)  to  exercise  ail  other  powers  that  ore  necessary  and  proper  to 
cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

tad  (*^)1^^  "^^  corporation  mav  contract  with  the  Office  of  ^Tei^hbor- 

Itood  Acinvestment  of  the  Federal  home  loon  bonks  for  all  staa.  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  equipment  aow  or  in  the  future  furnished  by  tiic 
Office  of  yeiffhborhood  Reinvestment  to  the  Urban  Reinvestment  Task 
Fores,  includinff  receiving  the  service*  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  or 
Xei^hborhood  Reinvestment  as  the  corporation's  executive  director. 
(2)  Tha  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  award  contracts  and 
grants  to— 

(A)  neigiiborhood  liousinu  services  corporations  and  other  non- 
profit corporations  engaged  m  neighborhood  preservation  activi- 
ties; and 

(B)  local  governmental  bodies. 

S«me«s  tad  (3)  The  Secretary  of  Housmg  :Lnd  Urban  Development,  the  Federal 

radliaw.  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  rhc  Federal  home  loan  banks,  che  Board 

of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svstem  and  the  Federal  Reseri-c 
bania.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpomcion,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  the  Xationai  Credit  Union  Adminiscncion  or 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  other  instnimenrality  of  the  Federal 
Goiremment  are  authorized  to  pronde  sen-ices  and  facilities,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  necessarj*  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  co 
carrr  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(a)  (1)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of 
stocks,  or  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends.  ^ 

(2)  h'o  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the  corporation  shall  inure 
to  the  benent  of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee,  except  as  reasonable 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement  for  expenses. 

(3)  The  corporation  may  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

UPOKtS.  .i^*D    ACDCTS 

Trnitminil  to  Scc.  SOT.  fa)  Tlxe  corporation  shall  publish  .in  annu.ii  report  xhich 

Prwidtflt  ud         shall  be  transmitted  by  the  corporncion  to  the   President  and  :he 

Cao^ro*.  Congress. 

42  use  3106.  ( b)  The  accounts  of  the  corporacion  shall  be  audited  annually.  Such 

audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  senerally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  by  independent  certiiied  public  accountants  who  are 
certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  audit 
is  ondertsLken. 

(e)  In  addition  to  che  annual  audit,  the  financiai  transactions  of  the 
corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
abia  to  finance  any  portion  of  its  operations  may  be  audited  by  the 
G«ner«l  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  tha  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Statas.  The  financial  cronsacrions  of  the  corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  tha  General  Accounting  Office  at  least  once  during  each  three  years, 
(d)  For  any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds  are  available 
to  finance  any  portion  of  the  corporation's  grants  or  contracts,  the 
General  Acconntinjr  Office,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  resula- 
tions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tha  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  may  audit  the  grantees  or  contractors  of  the  corporation. 
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(•)  Tha  corporarion  shall  conduct  or  reqoir*  each  <frante«  or  con- 
tractor to  proride  for  an  annual  financial  audit.  The  report  of  each 
sneh  audit  ih*!!  b«  maintained  tor  a  period  of  at  leaA  five  years  at  the 
piincipai  o£c8  of  the  corporation. 


MXTtsotazxrioir 


Appropnaooa 
tutkonzaooo. 
42  use  3107. 


Src  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  corpo- 
ration  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  esc«ed  312^00,000  for  fiscal  year 
19T9. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  arail- 
able  until  espenaed. 

(e)  Non*Federai  funds  recsiTed  by  the  corporation,  and  funds 
reouTvd  by  any  recipient  from  a  source  other  cnan  the  corporation. 
shaU  b«  accounted  for  and  reported  as  receipts  and  disbursements 
separata  and  distinct  from  Federal  fund5. 

(d)  The  corporation  siiail  prepare  annually  a  business-type  budget 
trhieh  shall  be*  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
under  such  ruiea  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  establish  as  to 
the  data  of  submission,  the  form  and  content,  the  classincations  of 
data,  and  the  manner  in  which  such  budget  program  shall  be  prepared 
and  presented.  The  budget  of  the  corporation  as  modified,  amended. 
or  rerised  by  the  President  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  as  a 
part  of  the 'annual  budget  required  by  the  Budzet  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921.  Amendments  to  the"  annual' budget  proj^ram  may  be  sub-  31  USCl 
mitted  from  tma  to  time. 


Aaauai  budget 
luboutuL 


Tnasraittai  co 
Co  ogress. 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1980 


PUBUC  LAW  96-399-OCr.  3.  1980 


94  STAT.  1645 


MacMaoaiiooo  aciNvcmwcMT  coHfoaATioN 

StC  113.  TiJl*  VI  of  th»  Ilouatnff  and  Communitr  OvvcJopmrat 
Aiii«iMm«nu  on<r7)i  ij  amvnded— 

lU b» ftnkin« out  "Nation«r  in  MCtion  603ia):  «  USC run. 

iZl  br  sinkinc  out  "rop^nrisinf '  in  the  rtrat  Mnltnct  of  s«etian 
«»e«l ) and  insMttnf  in  lira  thereof  (h*  w«rd  "monHonn*  *:  and    «  USC mnii. 
inii-^  ""    "*  *^'  ^"^  ™*  '"  •«:*«1  JliOOO.OOO  for  nacai  /ear 
^I^w  in  Mctioti  60)y<at  and  inavrtinc  in  li«u  th«rwf  th«  rollo«inc    «  UST  i«ii»: 
«??*..«  1^^  J  J2.IWO.000  for  fiaal  7«ar  1980.  and  not  to  «sn^ 
ilX4'.ai,0OO  for  (lacai  7««r  ISVl** 
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INSTITUTIONS  ACT  OF  1982. 


96  STAT.  154-4  PUBLIC  LAW  97-320— OCT.  15.  1982 

NKiniiaoaiiooo  ntttrvz:rryiKHT  i-nnrmunoN 

a  use  tl03         Scr.  TIO.  (■>  Section  604  of  th«  NctKhharhnod  H»in«**un*ni  Corp-iraiien  .Art 
(Publk  Law  9i-iiTi  i*  •mended— 

I II  by  r<dniKna(in(  lubwctiani  iCi.  'j(>.  tnd  >hi  ts  lubscctinnt  >fi  ih>. 
ut4  III.  rts|MCliv«4y,  anU  by  iiurrtiiiiC  aAei  subswdon  i«i  tht  rolluoinic. 

'>fl  A  dirtctdr  vha  i<  nacnuariU  «b«fnt  rrom  ■  mvMinf  of  lii*  board,  or 
•C  a  (wainillf*  M  th*  board,  mav  panictpala  in  fuch  mrr<.inf  ihrouf  h  t 
Julf  daaifnatrd  rtprvsontati**  who  ii  nannnR,  punuant  la  •ppoin(fn«n>  by 
tllo  Praaidant  of  th*  United  StaUa.  by  and  with  the  <d*iev  and  coniant  oC 
tliaSanaif.  in  lh*iain«di>partni«nl.  afanry.  corporation,  or  inainimantalilv 
aa  th*  abaant  director,  or  in  the  raao  r>(  the  Oimpirailar  of  ih*  Currm«7. 
Ihrmilh  a  duijr  deoiipiaied  Deputy  Cimpl  roller. ":  and 

111  be  inaortinc  in  i«ctit«n  6*Ui(i,  aa  redeiivnaleO.  uUer  'memhe*!*  a 
cwnaaa  and  Iho  word*  'sr  their  repreoenudvea  ta  pr««'idi!d  in  lubnection 
-0.'. 
U  VX  biM  >kt  SrrtiMi  UMitthii  at  auch  .Ad  ia  amended  be  inoerunf  '  funda.'  allar 


HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
■    DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

101  STAT.  1938  PUBUC  LAW  100-242-FEB.  5.  1988 

SCCin.  .ICICIiaORIIOOO  HClNVESTMC'fT  CORPnitATION. 

(a)  CoMfoamoN  or  Boajui.— Soction  sO<  aC  '.he  NeifKbornom 
4*  use  1103.  ilaineeatniont  Corporation  Act  la  amended— 

(1.1  b^  ina«run(  boforo  iho  aemieoion  in  luoaection  laXll  the 
roilewinf:  "ar  a  mombor  of  the  Federai  Home  L.oan  Sanli  Boaro 
to  bo  daaifnatod  by  tha  Chairman  '; 

123  by  ttnkinf  out  lubaaetion  iaj(3)  and  inaortinf  in  lieu 
Uioraoi'  Iho  fel  lowing  "(3)  iho  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Co*- 
amon  of  the  Fcdarai  Raaor^o  Syaum.  or  a  mombor  of  tha  Board 
of  Coewmen  of  iho  f  adoral  Roaarvo  System  to  bo  daai(T>acad  by 
Um  QiainiMA:'*: 

l3)  )>r  inaartinf  bafera  Iha  lamiCDion  m  subaaeuon  laJl4>  the 
rollovinf:  "or  tba  appomtiva  mofflbor  of  tho  Board  of  Oireeton 
of  tha  Tadorml  Oapoait  taauraoca  Corporatua  1/ ao  daaifnatad  by 
tiM  OiainBan'**  and 

(41  by  Mnkioc  out  "AdmiaiotraMr"  in  luaaaetion  (aXS)  and 
inaartinv  ia  liati  tharaof  tha  word  "Chairmaa ';  and  by  inaartinf 
oAar  "Adauniattaoon"  tha  fo41owinf:  "or  a  mombor  of  tho 
Board  of  tha  National  Cro^t  Union  AdminiMration  to  ba  da» 
ifnatod  br  (ha  Chairman.".  - 
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CRANSTON-GONZALEZ  NATIONAL 
AFFORDABLE  HOUSLNG  ACT 

PUBLIC  LAW  101-625 -OCT.  25. 1990  104  STAT. -1079 

SEC.  917.  NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMEm"  CORPORA  TIOS       -12  USC.  8 107 

(c)  AVTHOttOATiON  or  ApPKOPlUATiOf^.— Section  60S(a}  of  the 
Neighborhood  ReinvtatTnent  Corpomtion  Act  U2  U.S.C  8107(a))  ia 
amtndtd  to  read  as  follows: 

'Ya)fl)  There  are  authoraed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  corporation 
to  carry  out  this  titU  i3S,000,OOd  for  ftxal  year  1391  and 
$36,500,000  for  fveal  year  1992,  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  aaministrative  expenses. 

"(2)  Of  the  a/nount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  amounts  appropriated  in 
'•f^r*  of  the.  amount  necessary  to  continue  existing  services  of  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  in  revitalizing  declining 
neighborhoods  shall  be  available— 

"fAJ  to  expand  the  national  neighborhood  housing  services 
network  ana  to  assist  network  capacity  development,  including 
expansion  of  rental  housing  resources; 

"fSJ  to  expand  the  Loan  purchase  capacity  of  the  national 
neighborhood  housing  services  secondary  market  operated  by 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America: 

"to  to  make  grants  to  provide  iTicentives  to  extend  law- 
income  housing  use  in  connection  with  properties  subject  to  pre- 
payment pursuant  to  ttie  Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  and 
Resident  Ownership  Act  of  1990; 

'yD)  to  increase  tlie  resources  available  to  the  national  neigh- 
borhood housing  servicts  network  programs  for  the  purchase  of 
.    multifamily  and  smgle-family  properties  owned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  rehabilitation  (if  neces- 
$ary)and  sale  to  low-  and  mcderate-income  families;  and 

'lE)  to  promde  matching  capital  grants,  operating  subsidies. 
and  teehnical  services  to  mutual  housing  associations  for  the 
development,  acquisition,  and  rehabilitation  of  multifamily 
and  single-family  properties  f including  properties  owned  'oy  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  ensure  afford- 
ability  by  low-  and  moderate-income  fam.ilies.  ". 
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The  following  charts  describe  various  activities  that 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  undertake  in  order  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  communities  being  served. 

The  Home  Ownership  Promotion,  Preservation  and  Economic  Development 
Services  chart  outlines  activities  specific  to  the  NeighborWorks® 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  and  preservation  and  economic 
development  services.  There  are  three  basic  divisions.  These  are: 

•  The  number  of  households  assisted  by  members  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  network.  This  pertains  to  the  number  of 
households  that  underwent  pre-  and  post-purchase 
counseling,  first-time  homebuyers  assistance  and  security 
and  safety  counseling. 

•  The  number  of  housing  units.  This  refers  to  the  number  of 
housing  units  affected  by  special  projects  implemented  by 
various  NeighborWorks*  organizations.  Included  are  code 
inspections,  energy  audits,  weatherization  and  structures 
painted. 

•  The  number  of  jobs.  The  third  division  indicates 
endeavors  by  NeighborWorks*  organizations  to  promote 
economic  development.  It  refers  specifically  to  the 
number  of  jobs  either  created  or  retained  as  a  result  of 

^^-^  efforts  by  the  local  organization,  or  the  number  of 
businesses  that  were  created  or  retained  as  a  result  of 
efforts  by  the  local  organization. 

The  Community  Service  Activities  chart  demonstrates  additional 
community  service  activities  conducted  by  various  members  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  network.  This  is  illustrated  in  two  manners.  The 
first  column  indicates  the  exact  number  of  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  that  implement  certain  activities,  and  the  second 
column  displays  the  percentage  of  overall  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  that  provide  these  services. 
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Home  Ownership  Promotion, 
Preservation  and  Economic  Development  Services 

(1992) 


Activities 

1992 

Pre-purchase  Counselling 

1 1 ,783 

Post- purchase  Counselling 

1,7i30 

First  Time  Home  Buyers  Assisted 

2.186 

Code  Inspection 

5.662 

Energy  Audits 

3.417 

Weatherized  Units 

3,279 

Structures  Painted 

2,661 

Jobs  Created/Retained 

369 

New  Business  Created/Retained 

119 

Security/Safety  Counselling 

4,782 

Source:  Annual  Survey  1992 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
February  4,  1994 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 
PROVIDED  BY  NEIGHBORWORKS  OGANIZATIONS  IN  1992 


NeighborWorks 

Organizations 

#                        ^ 

1 

(n=150)                (n= 

150) 

88 

Marketing  and  Neighborhood  Promotion 

Clean-up  Projects 

59  % 

Landscape/Neigh  Beautification 

78 

52  % 

Neigh  Saftey  &  Awareness 

75 

50  % 

Neighborhood  Marketing 

86 

57  % 

•    Neighborhood  Festivals 

71 

■ 
34 

47  % 

Rnancial  Subsidy  Programs 

Interest  Subsidy  Program 

23  % 

Tandem  Lending 

70 

47  % 

Downpayment  Assistance 

64 

43  % 

Section  8 

31 

21  % 

City  and  State  Grants 

90 

60  % 

NHS  Grants 

61 

41  % 

Deferred  Mortgage 

52 

35  % 

Loan  Sales  to  Banks 

17 

11  % 

Subordinated  Rehab  Lending 

56 

34 

37  % 

Special  Housing  Projects 

Demolition                                  ^ 

23  % 

Handyman  Referrals 

83 

55  % 

Housing  for  Homeless 

20 

13  % 

Senior  Citizens  Housing 

25 

17  % 

Relocation/Housing  Moving 

19 

13  % 

Rehab  Outside  NHS  Area 

32 

21  % 

Nat'l  Trust  for  Hist  Preservation 

18 

12  % 

Urban  Homesteading 

12 

8  % 

Disposition  of  Foreclosed  Property 

31 

21  % 

Foreclosure  Prevention  Training 

21 

7 

14  % 

Neighborhood  Special  Help  Projects 

Food  Bank 

5  % 

Eiderly  Tax  Information 

15 

10  % 

Youth  Employment  Project 

29 

19  % 

Lead  Poison  Prevention 

40 

27  % 

Dnjg/Alcohol  Prevention 

15 

10  % 

Community  Health  Services 

11 

7  % 
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Education  and  Training  Programs 

64 

43 

Leadership  Training 

% 

Job  Training 

36 

24 

% 

Property  Management  Training 

30 

20 

% 

Computer  Education 

28 
75 

19 
50 

% 

Other 

Code  Enforcement 

% 

Zoning  Changes 

45 

30 

% 

Tool  Lending  Library 

27 

18 

% 

Business/IVIerchant  Relations 

71 

47 

% 

Community  Organizations  Relations 

105 

70 

% 

Miscellaneous 

16 

11 

% 

Source:  Annual  Survey  1 992 
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The  National  NeighborWorks-  Network: 
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NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
SELECTED  STAFFING  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  DATA 
1989    -    1992 


Characteristic/ 
Statistic 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Tenure  of  Executive  Directors 
Median 
Average 

3.0 
4.1 

3.5 
4.3 

3.0 
4.3 

3.0 
49 

Salary  of  Executive  Directors 
Median 
Average 

$32,000 
$32,010 

$33,500 
$34,953 

$33,900 

$36,213 

$36,645 
$39,729 

Minority  Executive  Directors 
Nun)ber 
Percent 

n/a 
n/a 

38 

28.8 

45 

32.4 

42 
30.7 

Female  Executive  Directors 
Number 
Percent 

n/a 
n/a 

54 

39.1 

48  ' 

34.3 

59 
42.4 

FulWime  Equivalent  Staff  • 
Number 

Median  Tenure  (all  staff) 
Mean  Tenure  (all  staff) 

855 
ZO 
3.1 

802 
2.0 
3.1 

892 
2.0 
3.3 

915 
2.0 
35 

NeighborWorics  Organizations  vyith  Health 

Insurance 

Number                                                1 28 
Percent                                                83.1 

126 
87.5 

131 

85.1 

114 
82.6 

NeighborWorVs  Organizations  with  Employer 

Contributed  Retirement  Benefits 

Number                                                 n/a 
Percent                                                 n/a 

33 
2Z9 

25 
16.2 

33 
23.9 

Average  NeighbcrWorks  Organizations 

Staff  Size 

Median                                                  4.0 
Mean                                                  5.0 

5.0 
6.0 

4.0 
7.0 

4.0 

7.0 

NeighborWorks  Organizations 
Operating  Fxpenses 

Median 

Mean 

$130,000 
$181,886 

$143,839 
$222,673 

$148,500 
$235,732 

$158,000 
$272,700 

Number  of  NeighborWorks 
Organizations  Reporting 

154 

144 

154 

145 

The  number  of  full-time  equivalent  staff  excludes  vacant  positions.  Statistics  are  for  non-vacant, 
full-time  positions  only. 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp 
February  4,  1994 
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PROGRAM  REVIEW  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES 


PURPOSE: 


STANDARDS: 


The  program  review  Perfonnance  Objectives  are  meant  to  provide 
NeighborWorks*  organizalions  with  the  standards  being  tested  by  the 
review  staff  in  each  of  the  "PROMPT"  performance  dimension  areas. 

The  words  in  brackets  are  meant  to  indicate  whether  the  objective 
represents  a  minimum  or  higher  standard.  At  present  the  review 
department  operates  to  [ENSURE]  that  theNWO  meets  the  minimum 
standards,  and  {encourages}  the  NWO  to  achieve  the  higher  standard. 

The  NeighborWorks*  Chartering  Document  states  that  'the  ObUgations  of  Charter 
Membership  are  designed  to  establish  baseline  criteria  for  NeighborWorks*  organizations  to  help 
protect  the  entire  NeighborWorks^  network,.  .  .and  to  promote  well-managed,  non-profit 
organizations  delivering  high  quality  services  wliich  are  responsive  to  local  needs.' 

The  mim'mum  standard  portions  of  each  PROMPT  performance  objective,  as  noted  by  the 
word  [ENSURE]  in  the  sentence,  are  consistent  with  items  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e),  and  (f)  under 
the  obKgations  of  charter.  These  portions  are  also  consistent  with  the  Master  Grant 
Agreement  and  current  NHSA  requirements. 

The  higher  standard  portions  of  each  PROMPT  perfonnance  objective,  as  noted  by  the  word 
{encourage}  in  the  sentence,  can  be  viewed  as  congruent  with  item  (d)  -  "Maintaining  High 
Standards  of  Program  Operations  and  Service  Delivery'  under  the  obligations  of  charter. 

The  goal  is  for  all  NeighborWorks*  members  to  have  the  capacity  to  meet  or  exceed  all  of 
the  minimum  and  high  standards  inherent  in  the  program  review  PROMPT  performance 
objectives  At  present,  the  review  department  uses  the  minimum  objectives  to  serve  as  a 
baseline  standard. 
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PLANNING 


1)  The  program  review  PLANNING  performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  th 
NeighborWorks®  organization  (NWO)  has  adopted  a  mission  that  includes  Io\ 
income  community  revitalizalion  and/or  producing  low-mod  affordable  housing. 

2)  It  further  encourages  an  annual  partnership  strategic  planning  process  that  evaluate 
past  successes  and  identifies  the  optimal  role  for  the  organization  in  continuing  t( 
achieve  its  mission. 

3)  The  planning  process  encourages  results  that  include  an  identification  of  specifi 
goals  and  objectives;  establishment  of  service  delivery  strategies  and  timetables 
clarification  of  staff  and  dollar  resource  needs;  and  development  of  Board  policie 
and  priorities  that  direct  the  organization's  efforts. 

Risk:  Undefined,  undocumented  and  unapproved  goals  fail  to  provide  clarity  to  Boar( 
members  and  staff,  and  could  lead  to  inconsistent  services,  limited  impact  and  waste( 
resources.  A  lack  of  cyclical  planning  can  reduce  consensus  and  jeopardize  the  NWO' 
image,  resources  and  effectiveness. 


II.        RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

1)  The  program  review  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  performance  objective  is  t( 
ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  (NWO)  has  adequate  operating  am 
capital  resources  to  support  current  organizational  needs.  • 

2)  An  active  oversight  process  is  in  place  to  continually  mom"tor  fund  raising  progres: 
and  cash  fiow  needs  to  ensure  that  adjustments  are  made  to  the  budget  and  resource 
development  plans  as  needed.  . 

3)  The  NWO  is  further  encouraged  to  develop  and  approve  specific  budget  goals  tha 
are  supported  by  structured  resource  development  plans  and  realistic  strategies  tc 
raise  current  and  future  operating  and  capital  budgets. 

Risk:  Unrealistic  fund  raising  projections,  poor  strategies  and  limited  efforts  can  lead  tc 
funding  deficits.  An  inability  to  evaluate  cash  flow  requirements  can  cause  inadequate 
reserves  to  meet  funding  needs.  A  lack  of  establishing  specific  resource  development  plaiu 
can  lead  to  lost  fund  raising  opportunities. 
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III,       ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

1)  The  program  review  ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT  performance  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  orgam'zation  (NWO)  has  established  a  501(c)(3), 
resident  majority  partnership  organization  (with  local  business/lender  and 
government  members)  that  maintains  consistent  operations  and  documentation  to  not 
jeopardize  its  tax-exempt  status. 

2)  A  Board  of  Directors,  Bylaws,  Policies  and  related  structure  and  procedures  are  in 
place  and  consistently  followed  to  effectively  direct  and  oversee  volunteers,  suff  and 
activities,  while  ensuring  that  there  are  no  legal  impediments  which  could  put  the 
corporation  at  risk, 

3)  The  NWO  is  further  encouraged  to  develop  organized  resident  participation  in  the 
corporation's  leadership,  decision  making  and  activities. 

Risk;  Insufficient   exercise   of  legal   and  fiduciary  responsibilities   could   create 

unnecessary  liabilities  for  the  corporation  and  its  merhbers.  Inadequate  volunteer 
participation  and  orientation,  and  a  lack  of  cyclical  staff  evaluaUons  and  training,  can  lead 
to  ineffective  management  and  unproductive  turnovers. 


rV.       MANAGEMENT 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  monitors  NeighborWorks®  network  activities  and  promotes 
performance  standards  to  help  NWOs  operate  in  a  business  like  fashion.  The  program 
review  looks  at  the  following  three  areas  of  management:  financial,  contract  compliance  and 
personnel/administration. 

A.         FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

1)  The  program  review  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  performance  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  (NWO)  maintains  an  accounting 
system  and  audit  procedures  that  meet  resource  requirements  and  good  business 
practices. 

2)  The  accounting  structiire,  procedures  and  practices  ensure  accurate,  timely  and 
reliable  records  while  maintaining  reasonable  internal  controls. 

3)  The  financial  management  staffing  structure  and  reporting  practices  ensure  that  the 
NWO  can  meet  contract  requirements  and  can  provide  NWO  management  with 
adequate  information  on  a  regular  basis. 
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4)  NWO  financial  oversight  and  decision  making  praclices  ensure  that  corporat 
management  meets  its  fiduciary  responsibilities,  safeguards  the  NWO's  assets  an 
complies  with  NeighborWorks®  membership  and  other  contributor  requirements. 

5)  It  further  encourages  the  organization  to  have  a  process  for  the  on-going  training  c 
current  and  new  Board  and  appropriate  committee  members  on  how  to  analyze  an 
understand  financial  statements  and  reports. 

Risk!  Inadequate  accounting  systems  and  procedures,  improper  or  untimely  recor 

keeping,  and  insufficient  staffing,  reporting  and  oversight  can  lead  to  poor  financiz 
management  decisions  and  practices  that  jeopardize  the  NWO's  viability,  audit  quality  an 
fund  raising  potential. 


B.         CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT 

1)  The  program  review  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT  performance  objective  is  t 
ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  (NWO)  has  monitoring 
documentation,  reporting  and  decision-making  practices  to  comply  with  contractus 
agreements  and  NeighborWorks®  membership  criteria. 

2)  It  further  encourages  the  establishment  of  a  system  to  stay  informed  of  applicable 
laws,  regulations  and  contract  requirements  to  minimize  future  liabilities  and  to  avoi( 
making  contractual  commitments  that  are  beyond  the  NWO's  capacity. 

Risk;  Failure  to  meet  contract  expectations  can  lead  to  a  loss  of  revenue  and  lega 

difficulties.    An  inability  to  understand  and  identify  legal  and  contract  demands  prior  u 
their  approval,  can  lead  to  unexpected  liabilities  and  a  loss  of  credibility. 

C         PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATION 

1)  The  program  review  PERSONNELMANAGEMENT/ADMINISTRATIOf 
performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NWO 
has  implemented  legally  sound  Personnel  Policies,  employee  management  am 
administrative  procedures. 

2)  It  further  encourages  the  development  of  a  staf6ng  structure  and  positions  that  ar( 
clearly  defined  and  adequate  to  carry  out  the  organization's  goals  while  promotinj 
staff  cohesiveness,  coordination  and  effectiveness. 

3)  It  further  encourages  regular  performance  appraisals  of  the  Executive  Director  am 
staff. 
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Risk;  Inadequate  personnel  policies  and  administrative  practices  can  cause  reduced 

staff  effectiveness  and  lead  to  unnecessary  turnovers,  poor  administration  of  services  Jind  an 
inability  to  meet  goals. 


V.         PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES 

1)  The  program  review  PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES  performance  objective 
is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  orgaiuzation  (NWO)  has  selected  and 
implemented  services  that  meet  all  funding  source  requirements  for  type,  eligibility, 
quantity  and  quality. 

2)  It  further  encourages  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  production  goals  and 
objectives  that  are  compatible  with  the  organization's  mission  and  capacity. 

3)  It  further  encourages  the  impfementation  of  services  that  are  congruent  with  the  local 
market  and  desired  impacts  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  mission. 

Risk:  Services  that  do  not  meet  partnership  and  funding  source  expectations  can 

lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  reduced  participation  and  support.  Attempting  services  beyond 
the  NWO's  mission  or  capacity  can  lead  to  wasted  resources  and  lessened  cost  effectiveness. 


VI.  TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

1)  The  program  review  TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS  performance  objective 
is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks®  organization  (NWO)  has  implemented 
standard  operating  procedures  and  practices,  and  has  maintained  complete  and 
orderly  records  that  are  consistent  with  corporate  policies,  legal  requirements  and 
funding  source  requirements. 

2)  It  further  encourages  the  development  of  technical  operating  and  tracking  systems 
and  records  that  promote  an  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of  services. 

3)  Periodic  review  of  the  procedures  and  records  is  encouraged  to  assess  their  consistent 
implementation  and  compliance  with  requirements. 


Risk:  Lack  of  written  and  approved  operating  policies  and  procedures  for  each 

major  program  service  component  may  lead  to  inconsistent  and  unapproved  service  delivery. 
Incomplete  or  inappropriate  documentation  can  lead  to  non-conformance  with  contracts  and 
loss  of  funding. 
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DRAFT  Program  Review  Training  Program October  1.  1993 


FOREWORD 

The  Program  Review  Depanment  has  dramatically  re-designed  its  review  procedures  and  expectations 
10  create  a  more  comprehensive  and  uniform  program  review  process.  The  goal  of  the  review  is  to 
promote  and  maintain  productive,  well-managed,  non-profit  partnership  organizations  delivering  high 
quality  services  which  are  responsive  to  local  needs.  NeighborWorks*  organizations  (NWOs)  are 
required  to  participate  in  regularly  scheduled  Program  Reviews  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  their 
NeighborWorks*  membership.   The  purposes  of  the  Program  Review  are  to  help  to: 

►  Enhance  the  Performance  and  Productivity  of  NeighborWorks*  organizations. 
►•           Measure  the  Health  of  NWOs  and  the  network  as  a  whole. 

►  Assure  Compliance  with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Inc.  (NHSA)  and  related  contract 
and  network  standards. 

►■  Promote  the  Mission  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation. 

In  order  to  achieve  these ,goaIs.  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  has  developed  a  uniform 
Program  Review  system  that  is  based  on  evaluating  performance  expectations  and  associated  risks  in  six 
key  areas  best  identified  by  the  acronym  "PROMPT": 

P  -  PLANNING    (Mission/Operational  Planning/Neighborhood  Development) 

R  -  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT    (Resource  Development/Fundraising) 

O   -  ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT    (Corporate/BoardyCommittee/Pannership) 

M   -  MA/V4 C£Af E/Vr  -  Financial,  Contract  and  Personnel/ Administrative  Management 

P  -  PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES    (Productivity/Impact/Quality) 

T  -  TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS    (Procedures/Tracking/Documentation) 

A  typical  program  review  involves  two  phases,  an  off-site  review  of  documents  and  preliminary  telephone 
interviews  with  selected  staff  and  partnership  members,  followed  by  an  on-site  visit  (3-5  day)  for 
additional  interviews,  observations  and  document/procedures  review.  A  superior  Program  Review  Officer 
must  possess  a  rare  combination  of  technical  skills  in  each  of  the  "PROMPT"  performance  dimension 
areas,  as  well  as  a  keen  understanding  of  management  and  people;  and  an  ability  to  communicate 
effeaively  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

The  new  review  procedures  and  initial  baseline  training  were  created  with  support  and  guidance  from  the 
Accounting  and  Management  consulting  divisions  of  Grant  Thornton.  The  new  procedures  and  training 
provide  'clear  and  uniform  instructions  on  what  to  collect,  how  to  collect  it,  how  to  analyze  it  and  how 
to  document  what  was  done".  A  new  Workplan  format  and  document  spells  out  specific  objectives; 
performance  indicators  and  risks;  as  well  as  review  test  statements  and  documentation  reference 
procedures. 

In  1993,  all  department  staff  and  current  review  consultants  received  20  hours  of  training  concerning  the 
use  of  the  new  format  and  test  procedures.  Review  Managers  and  Senior  Reviewers  (PRO  III)  received 
an  additional  4  hours  of  training  concerning  the  management  and  conducting  of  team  reviews.  In  future 
years,  review  staff  will  be  required  to  take  40  hours  of  uniform  department  approved  baseline  and/or 
advanced  training  each  year.  An  additional  40  hours  of  personal  skill  development,  based  on  areas 
identified  during  aiuiual  performance  appraisals,  is  also  required.  A  Department  training  curriculum  will 
be  approved  each  August  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REI>fVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
Program  Review  Department 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Program  Review  Department  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  is  responsible  for 
developing  and  managing  Program  Review  Officer  and  Program  Review  Consultant  skill  assessment  and 
training  programs.  These  programs  are  primarily  coordinated  by  the  Program  Review  Department 
Regional  Assistant  Directors  for  their  designated  staff  and  consultants.  The  Program  Review  Associate 
Director's  office  is  responsible  for  monitoring  and  tracking  all  training. 

These  training  programs  are  provided  to  ensure  that  all  review  team  members  have  adequate  skills  and 
training  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  uniform  program  review  process.  All  review  staff  and  consultants 
must  have  achieved  the  baseline  skill  level  to  conduct  a  full  program  review  alone.  Team  review 
members  who  will  only  conduct  a  portion  of  a  review  are  required  to  have  adequate  technical  specialty 
skills,  and  must  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  review  Team  Leader.  All  review  Team  Leaders  must 
have  completed  the  "Review  Team  Leader"  4  hour  training  course. 

The  'training  program  is  divided  into  two  basic  modules.  New  Reviewer/Baseline^lriinmg  courses  and 
Advanced/Optional  training  courses.  Review  staff  are  expected  to  complete  40  hours  per  year  of  training 
under  either  of  these  categories  which  are  listed  as  Department  Approved/Designated  Training.  Courses 
in  these  categories  must  be  uniformly  developed  and  available  to  review  staff.  The  Regional  Associate 
Director  are  responsible  for  assessing  new  reviewer  and  consultant  skills  levels  (see  attached  matrix  in 
memo  dated  12/09/92),  to  provide  guidance  for  initial  baseline  training.  Once  baseline  training  is 
achieved,  staff  may  take  any  advanced/optional  courses,  approved  by  their  liianager,  in  order  to  develop 
specialty  review  skills. 

Review  staff  must  also  complete  an  additional  40  of  professional  improvement  training  each  year. 
Courses  may  be  chosen  from  either  of  the  modules  above,  or  from  any  variety  of  job  related  and  personal 
enliancemem  courses  available  through  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training  Institutes  or  outsrde 
organizations.  Training  requires  manager  approval  and  is  dependent  on  budget  and  workload  constraints. 

Review  consultants  and  other  non-review  staff  team  members  are  generally  not  responsible  for  conducting 
full  reviews,  and  are  therefore  only  responsible  for  having  demonstrated  adequate  technical  skills  to 
complete  their  assignments  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  review  Team  Leader.  Review 
Consultants  who  wish  to  conduct  full  reviews  must  meet  the  review  skill  level  and  Baseline  training 
expectations;  and  must  panicipate  in  a  competitive  Request  For  Qualification  process  to  be  included  in 
the  review  consultant  pool. 

n.  NEW  REVIEWER/BASELINE  TRAINING 

This  module  is  usually  completed  during  the  new  review  officer's  first  year  of  employment  and  may 
extend  into  the  second  year.  The  training  includes  three  elements  resulting  from  the  initial  review  skill 
assessment.  These  are  all  managed  by  the  Regional  Associated  Director  with  the  assistance  of  selected 
senior  reviewers  (PRO  III)  who  have  completed  the  "Review  Team  Leader  Course". 

Each  of  the  three  training  elements  are  run  concurrently  during  the  year  to  capitalize  on  the  new  staffs 
entry  level  skills,  the  availability  of  training  courses  and  the  established  review  schedule.  The  training 
includes  supervisor  directed  orientation  training;  on-the-job  review  orientation  and  training;  and  selected 
baseline  review  courses. 
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II.         NEW  REVlEWERyBASELINE  TRAINING  (Continued) 

A.  Supervisor  Directed  Orientation  -  Initially  3  days  followed  by  2-4  days  quanerly. 

The  Regional  Associate  Director  is  responsible  for  completing  the  review  skill  assessment  and 
developing  a  training  plan  for  the  first  year.  In  the  early  weeks  of  employment,  the  new  review 
officer  needs  to  be  introduced  to  the  NeighborWorks*  network  structure,  and  the  purpose,  goals, 
methods  and  expectations  of  a  program  review.  Of  special  importance  is  the  role  of  the  District 
and  NHSA  staff,  our  unique  relationship  with  the  network  and  the  membership,  audit  and  NHSA 
standards.  Tlie  new  reviewer  should  receive  a  "PROGRAM  REVIEW  OFFICER  GUIDE"  which 
includes  the  review  structure,  process,  procedures,  steps,  reponing  requirements,  PROMPT 
workplan,  and  review  test  tools  and  worksheets. 

The  Regional  Associate  Director  will  introduce  the  new  review  officer  to  this  resource  material 
and  continue  to  meet  quarterly  to  evaluate  progress  on  learning  and  implementing  the  system. 
Based  on  this  progress  and  Team  Leader  and  new  review  officer  feedback,  the  training  plan  may 
be  revised  and  lengthened. 

B.  On-The-Job  Training  -  Minimum  three  reviews  at  10-15  days  per  review. 

The  new  review  officer  will  be  assigned  to  a  Team  Leader  to  be  oriented  and  trained  on  a 
mitiimum  of  three  reviews  with  progressively  increased  responsibilities  on  each  review.  The 
Team  Leader  and  Regional  Associate  Director  will  coordinate  assignments  to  meet  training 
expectations  and  to  maximize  new  reviewer  skill  levels. 

Each  on-the-job  training-assignment  should  include  some  work  in  each  of  the  review  stages:    1) 
planning  &  preparation,  2)  off-site  review  of  documents  &  interviews,  3)  preliininary  workplan   ^ 
development,  4)  on-site  review  focus  and  conducting  team  assignments/debricfings;  5)  review  • 
results  analysis  &  draft  report/rating  preparation;  6)  district  debriefing  &  agreement;  and  6)  final 
report/rating  presentation. 

This  element  is  a  critical  part  of  the  new  reviewers  training  since  it  involves  all  aspects  of  the 
review  process  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  verify  skill  assessment  judgements,  and  to  make 
necessary  changes  to  the  training  plan  based  on  these  experiences.  The  Team  Leader  will 
formally  evaluate  and  provide  feedback  to  the  new  reviewer  and  the  Regional  Associate  Director 
on  the  success  of  the  on-the-job  training  program. 

C.  Reviewer  Technical  Skill  Training  -  Most  likely  1 5-30  days  of  training  depending  on  skill  level . 

The  review  department  has  designated  a  series  of  skill  courses  that  are  required  for  all  new 
review  staff.  They  are  categorized  into  nine  areas  representing  General  review  skills  and  skills 
in  each  of  the  eight  PROMPT  performance  areas  (see  attached  list).  A  new  reviewer  must 
complete  these  courses  or  have  achieved  the  equivalent  skill  level  before  conducting  a  full  review 
alone.  Some  courses  may  be  conducted  by  a  qualified  Team  Leader/Associate  Director  as  part 
of  the  on-the-job  training;  or  the  new  review  officer  may  attend  a  corporate  approved  training 
course.  Training  needs  will  vary  depending  on  new  reviewer  skill  level  assessment. 

These  courses  have  been  chosen  to  ensure  that  the  new  review  officer  has  adequate  skills  to 
examine  each  of  the  PROMPT  performance  dimensions,  and  has  achieved  the  necessary 
communications  and  management  training  to  effectively  facilitate  a  self  assessment  review  process 
with  a  diverse  social,  racial  and  economic  partnership  network. 
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in. 


ADVANCED/OPTIONAL  TRAINING  -  Minimum  40  hours  per  year  after  baseline  is  achieved 


Once  the  new  reviewer  has  completed  all  baseline  training,  a  series  of  advanced  technical  skill 
training  are  available  related  to  the  PROMPT  performance  categories.  Some  specialty  skill  areas 
include  property  development  and  management,  economic  development  and  commercial  loan 
programs,  large  scale  construction  management,  specialized  accounting,  computer  software 
systems,  Total  Quality  Management,  Management  by  Objectives,  HUD/CDBG  programs  and 
contract  compliance  issues,  etc.  (see  potential  list  of  courses). 

The  majority  of  these  courses  need  to  be  available  through  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Institutes  and  Conferences  which  currently  include  the  NWO  Institutes,  Executive  Director 
Institutes,  NR  Staff  Institutes,  Leadership  Conferences,  Residents  Conferences  and  specialized 
institutes  and  conferences  on  a  national  and  regional  basis. 

Courses  can  also  be  available  through  outside  vendors,  but  we  need  a  criteria  to  approve  the 
course  (or  several  optional  cojjrses)  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  offered  on  a  reliable  basis  at  an 
affordable  cost.  I  have  collected  a  series  of  available  courses  from  the  seven  national  training 
organization  below: 


Dunn  &  Bradstreet  Seminars 

American  Management  Association  Seminars 

Career  Track  Seminars 

Fred  Pryor  Seminars 

National  Center  for  Nonprofit  Boards  Seminars 

Performance  Seminars,  Inc. 

Skill  Path,  Inc.  Seminars 


All  of  these  except  the  AMA  have  low  cost  1  and  2  day  seminars  (SS9-$189)  that  can  provide 
some  of  the  baseline  and  advanced/optional  training.  Course  selections  are  especially  good  in 
communication  (written  &  verbal)  skills,  negotiating  and  conflict  resolution,  managing  multiple 
priorities,  time  management,  team  building,  supervision,  project  management,  and  a  variety  of 
accounting  and  financial  management  courses.  I  am  in  the  process  of  having  Rose  enter  these 
and  our  institute  courses  on  a  database  using  our  training  categories. 

Several  of  these  national  training  organizations  also  have  audio  and  video  training  courses  with 
appropriate  workbooks  to  verify  completion.  These  may  serve  as  a  useful  alternative  since  they 
would  be  available  to  all  staff,  in  a  uniform  and  flexible  manner,  without  the  high  cost  of  related 
travel  and  lodging.  We  could  develop  a  library  series  for  future  staff  training. 


rv.        COURSE  APPROVAL  &  TRACKING 

All  courses  must  be  approved  by  the  Program  Review  Management  Team  to  be  listed  as 
Depanment  Designated  Baseline  or  Advanced/Optional  Courses.  The  management  team  will 
ensure  that  all  courses  on  these  lists  are  placed  in  on  nine  Review  Skill  categories  (see  attached 
list  on  Fax  to  Sharon  dated  5/ 18/93)  and  has  an  appropriate  number  of  hours  for  completing  the 
training.  Certificates  are  not  necessary  but  desired  for  course  completion  (some  completion 
documentation  is  required  for  our  tracking  records).  All  courses  must  still  be  approved  for  an 
individual  reviewer  by  their  inunediate  supervisor:  and  should  be  part  of  the  overall  training  and 
skill  enhancement  plan.  Personal  enhancement  courses  also  need  approval  but  do  not  have  to  be 
review  related. 
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LEGEND 


DEPARTMENT  CODES: 

DA Department  Approved 

O Other 

SKILL  AREAS; 

General  Review  Skills 

RCOM Review  Communication  Skills 

RMGT Review  Management  Skills 

Prompt/Review  Skills 

PLN    - NWO  Planning 

RD NWO  Resource  Development  and  Marketing 

00 NWO  Organizational  Oversight  &  Development 

MOT 

FM NWO  Financial  Management 

CC NWO  Contract  Compliance  &  Regulations 

PA Personnel  Management  &  Administrative  Systems 

PPS Production/Program  Services  -  General 

TOS 

CED Commercial  Economic  Development  Programs 

HRL Homeownership  &  Rehab  Lending  Programs 

PM Property  Management 

RED Real  Estate  Development  Programs 

Other 

CMPT Computer  Related  Skills 

PE    Personal  Enhancement  Skills 


REFERENCE  # 

Refers  to  which  brochure  is  for  particular  training  course.    Use  this  number  to 
request  a  particular  brochure. 
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TRAINING  DATABASE  CONTENTS 


SKJLL  AREA 


REF». 


RCOM 


BUILDING  BETTER  NTCOTIATION  SKILLS PT-I 

BUSINESS  WKITLNC  FOR  RESULTS     EPS  I 

COMMUNICATION  PROBLEMS    FPS-3 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  AND  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS NR 

DEALING  WITH  CONFLICT  A  CONFRONTATION    CTl 

EFTECTTVE  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS    NR 

GRAMMAR  &  USAGE  SEMINAR FPS-12 

GRAMMAR,  USAGE  &  BUSIN^ESS  WRITING  SKILLS SP-5 

GRAPHIC  SKILLS  FOR  MEETING  FACILFTATION NR 

HANDLING  PEOPLE  \vrrH  DIPLOMACY  AND  TACT    KPC-2 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  CONFLICT  AND  MANAGE  ANGER    NSG-1 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  DIFHCin-T  PEOPLE    NCW-2 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  ANGER,  CONFLICT  A  CONFRONTATIONS SP-7 

INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS FPS-7 

MANAGING  CULFUILU,  DIVERSITY AMA-6 

NEGOTU TING  SKILLS NR 

PERSONAL  LNFLUENCE  SKILLS NR 

POWERFUL  PRESENTATION  SKILLS    NR 

SKILLS  IN  NEGOTUTING  AND  RESOLVING  CONFLICTS NR 

WKfTE  FOR  SUCCESS:  THE  BASICS  OF  EFFECTIVE  BUSINXSS  WRITING D&B  10 

WRITING  AND  EDITING     NR 


RMGT 


ABC'S  OF  MEETING  PLANNING MlSC-2 

COACHING  &  TEAMBUILDING  SKILLS    •  ■  ■ SP-2 

COACHING  SKILLS  FOR  MANAGERS  &  SUPERVISORS FPS-2 

DESIGNING  COMMUNTTY  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS    NR 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  TRAINING     NR 

HOW  TO  BE  A  BETTER  TEAM  LEADER    AMA-2 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  ORGANIZED PT-2 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  PROJECTS,  PRIORfTIES  &  DEADLINES NSG-2 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  BETTER  TEAM KPC-3 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  PRIORITIES  AND  MEET  DEADLINXS FPS-5 

HOW  TO  MAKE  TEAMS  REALLY  WORK     NSG-» 

IMPLEMENTING  SELF-DIRECTED  WORK  TEAMS CT-» 

MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  PERSON  IN  A  LEADERSHIP  ROLE FPS-13 

MANAGING  MULTIPLE  PRIORITIES D&B-2 

MANAGING  TIME  i  PRIORITIES NR 

MANAGING  FOR  RESLXTS       NR 

NLVNAGING  MULTIPLE  PROJECTS,  OBJECTFVXS  &  DEADLINES  SP  8 

PROBLEM  SOLVING    ■ NR 

READING  DYNAAHCS FPS-9 

SELF-DIRECTED  WORK  TEAMS •  ■  SP-9 

SUPERVISION  SEMINAR ■  .  ,  .  PT-5 

TAKE  CHARGE  OF  YOUR  WORK..GO  THE  EXTRA  MILE! D&B-5 

TEAM-BUILDING  SKILLS NR 

THE  MANAGER  AS  COACH,  TRAINER  AND  TEAM  LEADER KPC  5 

THE  BASICS  OF  ORGANIZING  AND  PRIORITIZING D&B-6 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  MANAGER'S  COURSE  IN  COACHING  SKILLS MISC  7 

THE  MANAGERS  ROLE  AS  COACH ^ NSG-3 

WORKING  WITH  GROUPS NR 


PLN 


BUSINESS  ANT)  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  PLANNING  FOR  MHA'S    NR 

BUSINESS  PLANNING  FOR  NONTROFITS    NR 

COLLABORATIVE  STRATEGIC  PLVNNING NR 

CREATIVE  THINKLNG  FOR  NEW  FRONTIERS NR 

DEVELOPMENT  SFRATEGIES  IN  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COMMUNITIES    NR 

DISCOVERING  NEW  CUyTOMERS  AND  NEW  MARKETS  IN  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD     NR 

HOUSING  POLICY  ISSUES    NR 

HOUSING  STRATEGIES NR 

LARGE  SCALE  CHANGE  STRATEGIES NR 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STRATEGIES  FOR  YOUTH NR 

NEIGHBORHOOD  REVTTALIZATION  STRATEGIES    NR 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  &  MARKETING    NR 

STRATEGIC  COMMUNICATIONS:  POSmON  YOUR  N^VO  TO  WIN    .  .  .  : NR 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING NR 

STRATEGIC  INVESTMENT  IN  NXIGHBORHOODS    NR 

VISIONARY  COMMUNTTY-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS , NR 
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SKILL  AREA  REF  # 

RO 

FUNDING  RESOLUCES  FOR  ECONONHC  DEVELOPMENT    NR 

GRANT  PROPOSAL  WRITING NR 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  &  ADMINISTER  A  BUDGET    FPS-6 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FUNDRAISING    NR 

PRESSING  THE  FUNDRAISING  LIMITS NR 

RAISING  OPER.\TING  FUNDS NR 


00 


FM 


cc 


PA 


BOARD  &  E.D.  RELATIONSHIPS:  ENHANCING  EFFECTIVENESS    NR 

BOARD  AND  VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT NR 

BUILDING  PARTTSERSHIPS  AND  COALITIONS NR 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZING NR 

COMMUNITY-BUILT  PROJECTS NR 

DEVELOPING  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS     NR 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  BOARD  MEMBERS NR 

MAKING  DIVERSITY  WORK  ON  YOUR  BOARD NR 

MAKING  DIVERSITY  WORK  IN  YOLU  COMMUWTYBASED  ORGANIZATION NR 

MANAGING  VOLUNTEERS:  GETfEMG  MORE  DONE  MTTH  LESS > NR 

MANAGING  VOLUNTEER  PROJECTS    NR 

ORGANIZING  SPANISH-SPEAKING  COMMUNTTIES NR 

REJUVENATING  YOUR  BOARD  AND  COM^HTTEES NR 

TOTAL  QUALFTY  MANAGEMENT SP 

TOTAL  QUALriY  MANAGEMENT  FOR  NONPROFITS    NR 

TOTAL  QUALFTY  MANAGEMENT CT-3 

A  REVIEW  OF  10  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE  PACKAGES NR 

ACCOUNTING  MADE  EASY  ANT)  FUN!     SP-1 

COMPUTERIZED  ACCOUNTING NR 

FINANCLU-  AND  CREDIT  ANALYSIS     NR 

NONPROFFT  FINANCLVL  SYSTEMS NR 

TAKING  CARE  OF  CAPITAL     NR 

THE  ACCOUNTING  GAME MISC-3 

UNDERSTANDINC  AND  ANALYZING  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS:  For  Non-Financial  Professionals PSIl 


CDBG  FUNDING  4  REGULATIONS NR 

CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  HOUSING  POLICY NR 

EFFECTIVE  HOME  PROJECTS NR 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  HXJD     NR 

NUKING  NAHA  PROGRAMS  WORK  FOR  YOU     NR 

PRESERVING  EXPIRING  USE  HOUSING    NR 

SUCCESSFUL  HOME  PROJECTS NR 

TECHNICAL  ISSUES  IN  INDLVN  HOUSING NR 

USING  CHARTERING  TO  CAPTURE  THE  SPOTLIGHT NR 

USING  THE  HOME  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVELY NR 

BASIC  SUPERVISION KPC-1 

CONDUCTING  EMPLOYEE  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATIONS PT-4 

CRITICISM  AND  DISCIPLINE  SKILLS  FOR  MANAGERS KPC-8 

EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDE  PROBLEMS,  FIRING  AND  THE  LAW    AMA-I 

HOW  TO  SUPERVISE  PEOPLE    FPS-4 

now  TO  SUPERVISE  PEOPLE    SP-6 

HOW  TO  SUPERVISE  PEOPLE  -  FOR  THE  NEWLY  APPOINTED  SLTER VISOR  &  MANAGER NCW-1 

IMPROVING  MANAGERLVL  SKILLS  OF  THE  NEW  OR  PROSPECTINT  MANAGER    AMA-» 

LEADERSHIP  TRANSITIONS:  MANAGING  BOARD  &  E.D.  CHANGES NR 

.MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS NR 

■MANAGING  NEGATTVITY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE SP-3 

MANAGING  OFTICE  OPERATIONS NR 

MIS  FOR  OFnCE  MANAGERS    NR 

OFFICE  SYSTEMS  .MANAGEMENT .  .' -.  NR 

PROFESSIONAL  SUPERVISION  SKILLS CT-2 

SUPERVISORY  SOLUTIONS    D4B-* 

THE  BASICS  OF  EMPLOYEE  MANAGE.MENT  AND  SUPERVISION PT-3 

THE  AMERIC/VNS  WTTH  DISABILITIES  ACT:  RESPONDING  TO  THE  NEW  LAW KPC-« 

THE  BASICS  OF  WRTTING  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES AMA-7 

THE  BASICS  OF  WRmNC  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES KPC-6 

THE  MORE  EFFECnVE  SUPERVISOR D&B-8 

THE  SUPERVISOR'S  WORKSHOP DAB-7 
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SIOLL  AREA  REF  ». 

PPS 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BANKS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS    NR 

EFFECTIVE  COMMUNTTY  REINVESTMENT  PROGRAMS NR 

MARKETING  AND  PROMOTING  YOUR  SERMCES NR 

ORGANIZING  AGAINST  CRIME  AND  DRUGS NR 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION NR 

RURAL  HOME-OWN-ERSHIP  PROGRAMS    NR 

TRUE  COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT ^ NR 

URBAN  HOME-OWNERSHIP  PROGRAMS NR 

YOUTH  FORUM:  NATIONAL  MODELS  THAT  WORK NR 

CED 

COMMERCIAL  AND  MIXED-UP  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES NR 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRICT  REVITALIZATION NR 

DEVELOPING  A  MICRO  ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM:  THE  HOW-TO  MANTJAL NR 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONES  ANT)  ENTERPRISE  COMMUNITIES    NR 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES     NR 

NDCRO  ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  &  LENDING    NR 

MICRO-BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT NR 

NEW  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES NR 

ONE-STOP  SHOPPING  FOR  BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE NR 

STRENGTHENING  YOUR  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT NR 

SUCCESSFUL  SUPERMARKETS  IN  LOW-INCOME  ?^IGHBORHOODS NR 

THE  ENTREPRENEURUL  NONPROFIT  .  .  .  .  .' NR 

WOMEN  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT    NR 

HRL 

ADVANCED  LENDING NR 

AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  AUCTIONS NR 

BASIC  HOUSING  COUNSELING    NR 

BUILDING  INSPECTION,  SPEC  WTUTING,  AND  COST  ESTIMATING    NR 

BUILDING  HOUSES  WTTH  HABITAT  FOR  HUMANTTY NR 

COMPUTERIZED  SPEC  WRTTING '• NR 

CONSTRUCTION  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  LEGAL  ISSUES NR 

CURRENT  NMTERIALS  4  METHODS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES NR 

DEVELOPING  HOMEBUYERS  CLUBS    NR 

DOUBLE  YOUR  REHAB  PRODUCTION    NR 

ELIMINATING  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  LENDING NR 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  ORIGINATION NR 

HOME  OWN-ERSHIP  PROGRAMS  &  FIRST-MORTGAGE  ORIGINATION NR 

HOME  OWTsTRSHEP  PROGRAMS    NR 

HOMEBUYER  EDUCATION  METHODS    NR 

HOUSING  COUNSELING  REVIEW  &  CERTIHCATION NR 

HOUSING  COUNSELING  AND  FORECLOSURE  INTERVENTION     NR 

IMPROVING  YOUR  BANK'S  LE.\DING  TO  SNULL  &  MINORITY  BUSINESSES NR 
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ABOUT  TfflS  REVIEW  REPORT 

The  Program  Review  Report  is  divided  into  two  major  sections  in  order  to  facilitate  your  review  and 
distribution  of  the  infonnation. 

The  "Management  Summary"  section  coniams  all  of  the  significant  results  of  the  program  review 
in  summary  fashion,  including: 

Introduction/Scope     •   clarifies  the  scope  of  the  review,  the  sources  of  information  and  an\ 
events  or  situations  that  focused  or  limited  the  review  process  and  this  report. 

•  Corrective  Action  Issues  -  spells  out  any  specific  performance  and/or  capacity  issues  resulting 
from  the  review  that  cause  significant  risks  which  couid  jeopardize  the  health  and  stability  oi 

•  the  hfWO.    Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  Field  Operations  Distria  office  has  reviewed  anc 
concurred  with  these  issues,  and  will  forward  a  letter  requestmg  a  plan  for  correaive  action. 

Areas  for  Improvement     -    reports  any  areas  resulting  from  the  review  where  additional 

.  capacity    and/or   improvements    are    recommended    to   increase    the   NWO's    development. 

performance,   and/or  operating  and  management  systems.     In  cases  where  the  area  has  the 

potential  to  create  significaorrisk.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  Field  Operations  Oistria  office 

'  may  request  a  plan  for  improvement.  .  ^ 

•  Noteworthy  Achievements    -    provides  a  summary  listing  of  the  organization  °s  progress  or 
items  identified  in  the  last  review,  and  other  noteworthy,  achievements. 

•  Conciusioo    •    summarizes  the  overall  health,  capacity  and  performance  of  the  organization 
based  on  the  items  identified  in  the  "Management  Summary". 


The  "Review  Results"  section  provides  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  results  of  the  program 
review  in  each  of  the  PROMPT  performance  dimension  areas.  This  section  is  used  to  both  suppor 
and  to  expand  upon  the  information  provided  in  die  "Management  Summary".  This  section  may  alsc 
include  minor  compliance  issues  discussed  during  the  review,  that  do  not  significantly  affea  th( 
performance  of  the  organization,  but  will  require  appropriate  correction. 

As -much  as  possible,,  the  reviiew  process  is  designed  to  facilitate  a  self  assessment  by  the  NWO': 
pannership  and  staff.  This  section  fimfaer  rejxMis  the  results  of  the  parmership  and  staff  interview: 
and  meetings  in  ordier  to  present  their  comments  and  fiinher  facilitate  future  discussions.  The 
purpose  of  the  review  and  resulting  report  are  to  help  the  NWO  promote  and  improve  it 
performance,  while  ensuring  compliance  with  NeighborWorks '  network  standards. 
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Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

-lU  DoyMon  Street 
Suite  i:o7 
Boston.  MA  02116 

Tel6l7  565.S:40 


September  21,  1993 


.^^  NeighborWorks' 


President 


Dear 


Please  accept  the  attached  program  review  report  on  behalf  of  the  NHS  Df  Directors. 

The  report  summarizes  the  discussions  which  emerged  from  the  program  review  conducted  August  9-12. 
1993.    I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  report  ro  Executive  Director  for  distribution  to  the  entire 

Board.    It  is  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  hope  that  the  review  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  your  annual 
planning. 


The  review  confirms  that 
review  process.   Congratulations! 


NHS  meets  or  exceeds  all  performance  objectives  utilized  in  the 


The  review  concludes  that  the  NHS  Is  a  strong  producer  and  innovative  service  provider.  The 

Management  Summary  in  the  report  highlights  one  specific  area  for  improvement,  the  need  to  ensure  quorums 
at  all  Board  of  Director  meetings.  The  Review  Results  seaion  includes  suggestions  for  enhancing  both  your 
fiiancial  management  system  and  personnel  oversight.  Based  on  our  discussions  at  the  Exu  Conference.  :r 
is  my  understanding  that  the  leadership  of  your  NHS  concurs  with  these  suggestions  and  that  plans  are  already 
underway  to  implement  these  enhancements. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  the  cooperation  and  thoughtfulness  of  ail  the  review  panicipants.  If  you  have  questions 
or  concerns  in  regards  to  this  report,  please  contact  me  at  (410)-962-3 181  (worlc)  and(410)-889-1734(home). 


Sincerely, 

^^JL  \J  ."9-^^ 

Joel  V.  Owens 

Program  Review  Officer  III 

East 
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Program  Review  Report 

Conducted  August  9-12.  1993 

MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 

I.     INTRODUCTION/SCOPE 

A  Program  Review  of  the  NHS  .  (NHS)  was  conducted  by  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 

and  concluded  with  an  on-site  visit  from  August  9-12,  1993.  The  program  review  process  is  designed  to 
actively  involve  the  volunteer  partnership  and  staff  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  the  review.  Interviews 
are  conducted  with  the  organization's  members  to  explore  past  accomplishments  and  fumre  goals  and 
•  challenges.  The  primary  objective  of  the  review  is  to  assist  the  organization  in  enhancing  its  performance 
by  facilitating  an  evaluation  of  its  operations  and  capacity  in  the  following  six  areas  identified  by  the  acronym 
"PROMPT":  Planning,  Resource  Development,  Organizational  Oversight.  Financial,  Contract,  and 
Personnel  Management,  Productivity  and  Program  Services,  and  Technical  Operating  Systems. 

In  order  to  meet  this  objective,  interviews  were  held  with  the  NHS  staff.  Board  members. 

and  other  parmership  representatives.  The  reviewer  also  attended  meetings  of  the  lending  and  City 
parmerships.  The  review  further  included  an  analysis  of  the  organization's  internal  management  and  services 
delivery  systems,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  files,  rlnancial  records  and  some  of  the  organizatinn's 
documents,  policies,  procedures,  and  contracts.    The  reviewer  also  received  a  tour  of  the  NHS 

neighborhoods  and  projects  sites.  At  the  end  of  the  on-site  visit,  an  Elxit  Conference  was  held  with 
the  Executive  Comminee  and  staff  to  clarify  information,  and  to  present  and  record  feedback  on  the 
preliminary  review  results.  The  information  presented  in  this  report  is  based  upon  these  activities  and 
sources.  It  is  emphasized  that  this  review  is  not  an  audit  and  should  not  be  construed  as  such.  The  Appendix 
of  this  repon  further  explains  the  Program  Review  Process  and  Program  Review  Results. 

This  report  summarizes  the  discussions  and  recommendations  that  emerged  from  the  review  process.  The 
efforts  of  Executive  Director  .Jid  his  staff  were  greatly  appreciated  in  preparing  for  the  review  and 

assisting  the  reviewer  whenever  requested.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  also  appreciates  the  time  and 
information  offered  by  the  NHS  parmenhip  members  who  panicipated  in  the  meetings  and 

interviews.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  Program  Review  Department  sincerely  hopes  that  the  review 
process  and  this  repon  will  assist  the  NHS  in  achieving  :ts  goals  and  in  improving  its  performance. 

n.    NOTEWORTHY  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  has  made  major  progress  sines  the  last  review  and  continues  to  be  a  healthy  and 

stable  NeighborWorks*  network  organization.  One  of  the  most  significant  achievements  since  the  last  review 
has  been  the  redirection  of  the  NHS's  programmatic  efforts  in  response  to  the  changes  in  the  real  estate 
market.     Staff  reponed  that  housing  values  plummeted  as  much  as  60%  in  the  NHS 

neighborhoods  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  real  estate  market  after  the  housing  boom  of  the  eighties. 
During  the  eighties,  the  had  developed  a  successftil  new  construction  effon;  in  response 

to  the  housing  crisis,  the  new  focus  became  the  ever  increasing  number  of  vacant  and  foreclosed  problem 
properties.   Since  1991.  the  has  acquired,  rehabilitated,  and  sold  19  vacant  propenies 

representing  36  units  and  an  investment  of  52,249,000  to  new  first-time  homebuyers. 

In  addition,  the  has  been  very  active  with  the  NHSA/World  Savings  mongage  program 

and  enjoys  the  highest  application  success  rate  in  the  Network  according  to  NHSA  representatives.  This  is 
an  outstanding  achievement  and  is  indicative  of  thorough  and  productive  operation. 

The  previous  review  included  no  significant  issues  for  the  NHS;  rather,  it  made  several  suggestions  for 
enhanced  performance  including  strengthening  community  involvement  through  the  hiring  of  a  community 
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organizer,  developing  conflict  of  interest  provisions,  and  several  minor  internal  control  measures.  The  Board 
President  indicated  that  each  of  these  suggestions  were  addressed  since  the  last  review. 

m.  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  ISSUES 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  no  areas  were  identified  that  impair  the  performance  of  the 

or  place  the  organization's  health  and  capacity  at  immediate  risk.    Congratulations  on  maintaining  a  viable 

and  healthy  organization. 

IV.  AREAS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

The  area  for  improvement  presented  below  is  offered  as  a  means  for  strengthening  the  organization's  capacity 
or  performance,  and  does  not  place  the  at  immediate  risk.  However,  if  left  unaddressed 

this  area  potentially  reduces  the  organization's  ability  to  perform  as  desired,  and  may  create  greater  risk  or 
impaired  performance  in  the  future.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  issue  of  ervsuring  quorums  was  also  given 
as  a  Bbard  concern  during  the  last  program  review. 

1)     Ensuring  Quorums 

As  discussed  at  the  Exit  Conference,  the  continues  to  have  some  difficulty  ;n 

ensuring  quorums  at  Board  meetings.  In  June  and  July  of  1993  the  Board  was  unable  to  conduct  official 
business  as  a  result  of  lack  of  quonmi.  Additionally,  in  February  and  May  the  Board  conducted  business 
with  only  nine  members  present  (rather  than  the  required  ten).  Several  remedies  were  suggested  by 
Board  members  during  the  Exit  Conference,  including  declaring  Executive  Committee  session,  removing 
Board  members  who  consistently  miss  Board  meetings  prior  to  conducting  business,  replacing  Board 
members,  and  reducing  the  size  of  either  the  Board  or  quorum  requirement.  Each  of  these 
recommendations  have  merit  and  represent  a  viable  solution  if  implemented  properly,  the  Board  is 
encouraged  to  consider  all  possible  remedies  and  act  upon  its  choice  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Review  Results  section  of  this  report  also  includes  some  additional  recommendations  concerning  other 
areas  where  NHS  partners  or  staff  reported  a  desire  to  improve  the  organization.  These  recommendations 
should  be  seen  as  potential  areas  to  enhance  an  already  stable  performance.  They  represent  an  opportumty 
to  challenge  the  NHS  to  reach  its  highest  potential.  Again,  congramlations  on  your  strong  pannership  effon 
to  revitalize  New  Haven's  neighborhoods. 

V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  continues  to  be  a  strong  and  stable  NeighborWorlcs*  network  member.   The  NHS 

has  met  or  exceeded  all  the  program  review  performance  objectives  evaluated  during  this  review.  This  is  a 
noteworthy  achievement  and  the  NHS  is  especially  congratulated  on  its  outstanding  housing  strategies  and 
strong  produaion. 

The  following  section.  Review  Results,  includes  additional  information  to  suppon  and  add  to  this  Management 
Summary.  The  information,  issues  and  recommendations  are  presented  for  your  further  consideration  and 
discussion.  The  program  review  performance  objectives  are  summarized  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  each 
of  the  "PROMPT"  performance  areas.  The  NHS  is  encouraged  to  review  these  objectives  and  provide  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Program  Review  Department  with  feedback  on  their  applicability  and  clarity. 
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REVIEW  RESULTS 


OVERVIEW 


The  has  been  in  operation  since  October,  1979.   It  currently  employs  a  staff  of  three: 

Executive  Director  ,  Administrative  Assistant  and  Rehabilitation  Specialist 

.    A  Community  Relations  Specialist  position  is  cunently  vacant  but  is  in  the  process  of  being 
filled.    The  is  governed  by  a  19-member  Board  of  Directors.    The  NHS  works  in  a 

variety  of  different  neighborhoods  within  ,  concentrating  services  in  the . 

neighborhoods.  Major  services  include  traditional  revolving  loan  fund  lending. 
construction  assistance,  commuiuty  organizing,  and  a  very  successful  vacant  house  acquisition/ rehab/ resale 
effon.  The  neighborhoods  are  comprised  of  mainly  large  frame  one-to-four  family  dwellings.  The  NHS 
enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  both  in  and  throughout  the  NeighborWorks-®  Network;  its  quality 

construction  and  high  production  represent  models  for  the  Network. 


I. 


PLANNING 


The  program  review  PLANNING  performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that 
the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NWO)  has  adopted  a  mission  that 
includes  low  income  community  revitalization  and/or  producing  low-mod 
affordable  housing.  It  further  encourages  an  annual  strategic  planning 
process  that  evaluates  past  successes  and  identifies  the  optimal  role  for  the 
organization  in  continuing  to  achieve  its  mission.  The  planning  process 
and  results  include  an  identification  of  specific  goals  and  objectives; 
service  delivery  strategies  and  timetables;  staff  and  dollar  resource  heeds; 
and   development   of   Board   policies   and    priorities    that   direct    the 

organization's  efforts.    Undefined,  undocumented  and  unapproved  goals  fail  to  provide  clarity  to  Board 

members  and  staff,  and  could  lead  to  inconsistent  or  inappropriate  services. 


Observations  and  Conclusions: 

Both  staff  and  board  members  agreed  that  the  has  no  formal  annual  planning  process 

as  outlined  above.  The  NHS  has  set  no  specific  organizational  goals  for  itself  although  it  does  agree  to 
specific  production  goals  in  its  CDBG  contracts.  Similarly,  the  NHS  has  not  recently  conducted  a  formal 
community  assessment,  complete  with  the  collection  of  neighborhood  data.  Yet  the  review  confirmed  that 
the  results  of  competent  planning  are  evident  even  if  not  a  product  of  a  formal  process  or  a  written  plan. 
These  tangible  plaiming  results  include  high  production  based  upon  an  accurate  commimity  analysis  by  staff 
and  confiimed  by  board  members. 

The  review  also  confirmed  that  there  is  consensus  on  the  strategies  and  direction  of  the  NWO  based  upon  a 
shared  view  of  the  neighborhood.  Staff  presented  a  compelling  analysis  of  the  changes  in  neighborhood 
dynamics  from  the  early  eighties  until  the  present.  This  analysis  was  agreed  upon  by  all  panners,  with  the 
City  and  lending  panners  providing  support  based  on  their  own  internal  market  data. 

The  NHS's  funding  allows  for  flexibility  in  programmatic  direction  more  readily  than  many  more 
government-funded  organizations.   For  instance,  during  the  eighties,  production  emphasis  was 

on  new  development.  Now  in  the  1990s,  the  review  finds  the  organization  focused  on  vacant  house 
rehabilitation  and  home  ownership  promotion.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  the  result  of  community  analysis  and 
strategic  plaiming  on  the  part  of  the  local  pannership.  Therefore,  the  review  concludes  that  the  performance 
of  the  meets  the  objective  of  strategic  planning. 
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While  the  NHS  is  accomplishing  its  planning  through  less  formal  mechanisms,  it  may  wish  to  consider  some 
of  the  less  direct  benefits  of  community  planning  processes,  especially  as  the  NWO  fills  the  vacant 
Community  Relations  Specialist  position.  Many  NWOs  have  utilized  a  community-based  planning  process 
as  a  tool  for  leadership  development  and  recruitment  and  as  a  way  to  develop  momentum  for  specific 
strategies.  Volunteer  partnership  participation  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  strategizing  can  be  useful  in 
developing  "ownership"  of  an  >fHS's  direction. 

n.       RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  program  review  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  performance 
objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NWO)  has 
financial  resources  adequate  to  support  current  activities.  It  further 
encourages  that  a  realistic  and  structured  resource  development  plan  be  in 
place  to  meet  approved  administrative  and  program  budget  goals.  The 
plan  should  'be  supported  by  a  process  that  continually  monitors  fund 
raising  progress  and  makes  adjustments  to  current  and  future  budget  goals 
as  appropriate. 

When  analyzing  an  organization's  resource  development  performance,  the  review  seeks  to  answer  three 
important  questions: 

•  Has  the  organization  raised  sufficient  revenue  to  suppon  balanced  operating,  program  service  and  capital 
budget  needs  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

•  Has  the  organization  implemented  adequate  oversight  and  monitoring  of  fund  raising  efforts?    and, 

•  Has  the  organization  adequately  planned  for  its  future  resource  needs? 

The  success  of  financial  planning  effcns  depends  on  active  oversight,  realistic  projections,  an  understanding 
of  cash  flow  needs,  and  the  ability  to  evaluate  the  NWO's  capacity  to  meet  funding  source  requirements  prior 
to  signing  agreements. 


Observations  and  Conclusions: 

1)  Administratiye  Funds  -  The  . 

budget  breakdown  is  as  follows: 


has  a  FY  1993  operating  budget  of  5300,000.00.  The 


Source 

.-::...,-:;.  Amount    ...,..,;, „,,.:^,. 

Notes 

City  of                     &  Grants 

5  70,000 

CDBG,  other  grant  sources 

Private  contributions 

85,000 

pledged  contributions 

Fee  generation 

47,000 

projects,  rental 

Other  sources 

98,000 

fund  balance,  interest,  misc. 

TOTAL 

5300.000 

The  City  has  increased  funding  100%  from  S25.Q00  to  550,000  in  FY  1994;  City  pannership  review 
participants  reported  that  the  NHS  enjoys  a  good  relationship  and  excellent  potential  for  future  funding.    It 
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is  the  only  organization  which  received  an  increase  in  funding  in  1993-94.  Likewise,  lending  panners 
indicated  a  strong  commitment  to  raising  funds;  the  NHS  continues  to  raise  585,000  from  private  sources  in 
a  difficult  fundraising  environment.   The  also  continues  to  support  its  activities  via  fee 

generation;  the  budget  projects  over  in  project  income  and  .  in  rental  income. 

2)  Programs/Capital  Funds 

The  major  activities  that  require  program  funds  includes  traditional  revolving  loan  fund  lending  and  the  bank 
foreclosure  vacant  house  projects.  The  revolving  loan  fund  is  seen  as  a  source  of  last  choice  and  had 
5251,703.01  available  for  lending  as  of  June  30,  1993.  The  vacant  house  projects  are  developed  with  funds 
from  three  (3)  lines  of  credit  established  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  these  propenies.  The 
lines  of  credit  include: 


\ 


Source 

Amount 

Notes 

Greater 
Community  Loan  Fund 

5250,000 

1                Bank  &  Trust 

.5350,000 

* 

recently  increased  from 

5250.000                    i 

Savings  bank 

5250,000 

TOTAL 

5850,000 

Staff  repon  that  project  funds  are  currently  tight  but  should  loosen  vnrtth  reduction  in  project  inventory.  The 
NHSA/World  Savings  mortgage  program  provides  conventional  take-out  financing  for  the  vacant  houRe 
projects.   With  ranking  as  the  highest  application  success  rate,  this  source  appears  sufficient 

for  the  immediate  future. 

III.      ORGAxNIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

The  program  review  ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT  performance 

~ i  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NWQ)  has 

___ZIZIZ__^  established  a  501(c)3,  resident  majority  pannership  organization  (with 

— ' —  — — :  local  business/lender  and  government  members)  that  maintains  consistent 

' — , — :  I — I — i  operations  and  documentation  to  not  jeopardize  its  tax-exempt  sums. 


i     I 1  I I     A   Board  of  Directors, "  Bylaws,   Policies   and   related  strucmre  and 

procedures  should  be  in  place  and  consistently  followed  to  effectively 
direct  and  oversee  volunteers,  staff  and  activities,  while  ensuring  that  there 
are  no  legal  impediments  which  could  put  the  corporation  at  risk.  Insufficient  exercise  of  legal  and  fiduciary 
responsibilities  could  create  urmecessary  vulnerability  for  the  corporation  and  its  members.  An  MWO  is 
further  encouraged  to  develop  organized  resident  participation  in  the  corporation's  leadership,  decision  making 
and  structure. 


Eosuring  Quonims:    An  Area  for  Improvement 

As  discussed  in  the  Management  Summary  and  at  the  Exit  Conference,   the  most  significant  area  for 
improvement  for  the  NHS  of  is  ensuring  quorums  at  Board  of  Director  meetings.    As  reponed 
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in  the  previous  review  conducted  in  1990,  the  NHS  continues  to  have  some  difficulty  in  ensuring  quorui 
at  Board  meetings.  In  June  and  July  of  this  year  the  Board  was  unable  to  conduct  official  business  as  a  res 
of  lack  of  quorum.  Additionally,  in  February  and  May  of  1993  the  Board  conducted  business  with  only  ni 
members  present  (rather  than  the  required  ten). 

Several  remedies  were  suggested  by  Board  members  during  the  Exit  Conference,  including  declaring 
Executive  Committee  session  when  the  Board  is  unable  to  achieve  a  quorum,  removing  Board  members  w 
consistently  miss  Board  meetings  prior  to  conducting  business,  replacing  Board  members  via  normal  By-L; 
provisions,  and  reducing  the  size  of  either  the  Board  or  the  quorum  requirement.  Other  ideas  included  usi 
phone  polls  to  achieve  consensus  on  important  decisions.  Each  of  these  recommendations  have  merit  a: 
represent  a  viable  solution;  the  Board  is  encouraged  to  consider  all  possible  remedies  and  act  upon  its  choi 
in  the  immediate  future.  Several  of  the  recommendations  will  require  By-Law  changes;  given  your  upcomi 
Annual  Meeting,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  make  these  important  changes. 

Other  Observations  and  Conclusions: 

The  review  revealed  no  outstanding  issues  with  IRS;  Form-990  has  been  filed  annually  and  Fomi-941  payn 
taxes  are  current  and  deposited  routinely.  The  NHS  has  insurance  coverage,  including  fire  and  liability,  no 
owned  automobile,  fidelity  bonding,  and  builder's  risk  for  construction  projects.  The  NHS  enjoys  a  stroi 
and  satisfied  partnership;  its  committee  structure  includes  Executive,  Loan.  Personnel,  and  Communj 
Relations.  The  committees  meet  as  needed,  with  the  Personnel  Committee  the  most  active  recently  as 
works  to  identify  and  recommend  a  Community  Relations  Specialist. 

A  review  of  your  personnel  policies  and  current  practices  suggest  that  the  is  no  long 

following  the  current  evaluation  process  outlinal  within  the  policies.  It  was  confirmed  during  the  £ 
Conference  that  evaluations  are  indeed  taking  place;  the  Board  and  Executive  Director  are  utilizing 
conference  discussion  with  the  staff  person  being  evaluated  prior  to  the  recommendations  oh  raises  given  1 
the  Personnel  committee  in  the  Spring  of  each  year.  While  nothing  is  wrong  with  this  process,  it  is  not  wh 
you  have  outlined  as  your  process.  The  options  discussed  at  the  Exit  Conference  include  conforming  to  t 
current  policies  or  amending  the  current  policies.  Regardless  of  which  choice,  it  would  be  recommended  th 
a  written  record  of  the  evaluation  process  be  created  and  placed  in  the  staff  member's  file. 

IV.   MANAGEMENT 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  monitors  NeighborWorks*  network  activiti 
and  promotes  performance  standards  to  help  NWOs  operate  in  a  busine 
like  fashion.    The  program  review  looks  at  the  following  three  areas 
management:  financial,  comract  compliance  and  personnel/administratio 

A.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Establishing  and  maintaining  an  adequate  financial  management  and  accounting  system  is  critical  for  : 
organization's  long-term  health  and  credibility.  The  program  review  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMEN 
performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NWO  maintains  an  accounting  system  and  audit  procedures  th 
meet  resource  requirements  and  good  business  practices.  The  accounting  procedures  and  practices  shou 
provide  accurate,  timely  and  reliable  records  while  maintaining  reasonable  internal  controls  and  segregatic 
of  duties.  The  accounting,  staffing  and  reporting  structure  should  be  able  to  meet  contract  requirements  ai 
provide  management  with  meaningful  information  on  a  regular  basis.  Financial  management  and  oversig 
should  demonstrate  the  organization's  commitment  to  safeguard  its  assets  and  to  comply  wi 
NeighborWorks*  membership  and  other  contributors'  standards. 
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Observations  and  Conclusions:  -   - 

In  preparing  for  the  review.  Executive  Director  suggested  that  improving  the  financial  management 

system  was  one  of  the  major  challenges  confronting  the  He  described  the  system  as 

too  manual,  too  staff-intensive,  cumbersome  and  inefficient  in  its  design. 

The  current  financial  system  consists  of  14  bank  accounts,  with  one-write  systems  on  the  accounts  with  cash 
disbursements  requirements.  Each  of  the  one-write  systems  creates  a  journal  for  that  account.  According 
to  the  auditor,  there  is  no  general  ledger,  although  several  of  the  one-write  accounts  have  subsidiary  ledgers. 
All  transactions  are  maintained  manually.  At  the  time  of  the  review,  the  financial  records  were  reconciled 
through  July,  1993.  The  financial  reporting  consists  of  a  financial  management  repon  developed  and 
produced  by  the  Executive  Director  which  summarizes  income  and  expenses  while  providing  a  cash-on-hand 
statement.  The  report  provides  budget-to-actual  comparisons.  The  financial  system  does  not  produce  balance 
sheets  for  any  of  the  accounts.  The  reviewer  noted  however,  a  strong  internal  control  philosophy  on  the  part 
of  staff  although  no  written  internal  control  policies  have  been  developed. 

While  the  financial  management  system  meets  the  program  review  objective  of  properly  accounting  for 
transactions  and  providing  information  to  the  Board,  the  reviewer  concurs  with  the  Executive  Director's 
evaluation  of  the  system's  limitations.  Improvements  in  this  area,  as  suggested  by  the  NHS  staff,  will  create 
a  more  efficient  system  for  accounting  for  the  NHS  resources  and  will  provide  easier  access  to  information 
needed  for  report  preparation. 

Recommendations 

The  reviewer  concurs  with  the  Executive  Director  that  financial  management  is  an  area  of  greatest  opportunity 
for  enhancing  the  NHS's  internal  operations  and  recommends  your  proceeding  with  plans  to  design  and 
implement  desired  improvements.  During  the  Exit  Conference,  the  following  options  were  discussed  with 
the  Executive  Committee: 

•  The  NHS  staff  seek  assistance  from  its  current  auditor  and  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  New  England 
District  office  to  discuss  the  potential  benefits,  methods,  timetables  and  costs  for  computerizing  the 
financial  management,  accounting  and  reporting  systems. 

•  The  NHS  may  also  want  to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  using  an  independent  accounting  firm  to  maintain  a 
general  ledger  and  provide  associated  financial  management  reconciliation  and  report  functions.  Members 
felt  that  this  could  provide  gains  in  both  and  .  time  for  other  more  pressing  ftmctions  that 
are  not  as  easily  contracted  to  outside  firms.  For  inst^ce,  indicated  he  needed  additional  help  on 
maintaining  the  proper  paperwork  involved  in  the  construction  activities.  Directing  a  portion  of  the  freed 
time  towards  the  paper  flow  in  the  construction  department  might  provide  an  additional  benefit  from 
enhancing  the  financial  system. 

The  fall  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Training  Instimte  in  San  Francisco  will  provide  several  courses  related 
to  financial  management  and  is  currently  listing  one  class  that  will  explore  several  accounting  softwares. 

B.  CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE 

The  program  review  CONTRACT  COMPLIANCE  and  Contract  Management  performance  objective  is  to 
ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NWO)  has  monitoring,  documentation,  reporting  and  decision- 
making practices  to  suy  informed  of  and  to  comply  with  contractual  agreements  and  NeighborWorks* 
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membership  criteria.  Failure  to  understand  and  meet  contract  expectations  can  lead  to  a  loss  of  revenue  : 
potential  legal  difficulties. 

Observations  and  Conclusions: 

The  City  partnership  meeting  was  utilized  to  discuss  contract  compliance  issues  for  the 

All  review  participants  agreed  that  there  are  no  compliance  issues  with  current  City  contracts.   The  contr 

with  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  not  reviewed. 

NHSA  personnel  interviewed  expressed  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  loan  servicing  and  other  Jc 
transactions  with  the  ,   noting  that  has  the  highest  application  success  rate 

their  NTHSAAVorld  Savings  mortgage  program  within  the  Network.  This  is  an  outstanding  achievement  ; 
is    an    indication    of   the    diligence    in    which  approaches    its    contractual    relationshi 

Congramlations! 

C.  PERSO^fNEL/ADMI^nSTRATION 

The  effectiveness  of  an  organization  in  directing  and  training  its  personnel  is  an  important  factor 
successfully  meeting  its  goals  and  objectives.  The  program  review  PERSOtNNEL,  .\DMINlSTRATr 
MANAGEMENT  performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization  (NTWOl  1 
implemented  Personnel  Policies  and  employee  management  procedures  that  follow  legal  requirements, 
further  encourages  the  development  of  a  staffing  structure  and  positions  that  are  clearly  defined  and  adequ 
to  carry  out  the  organization's  goals  while  promoting  staff  cohesiveness,  coordination  and  effectiveness. 

Observations  and  Conclusions: 

As  discussed  in  the  Management  Summary  above,  the  review  of  your  personnel  policies  and  current  practi 
suggest  that  the  -    is  no  longer  following  the  current  evaluation  process  outlined    wit 

the  policies.   It  was  confirmed  during  the  Exit  Conference  that  evaluations  are  indeed  taking  place;  the  Bo; 
and  Executive  Director  are  utilizing  a  conference  discussion  with  the  staff  person  being  evaluated  prior  :o 
recommendations  on  raises  given  by  the  Personnel  committee  m  the  Spring  of  each  year. 

While  nothing  is  wrong  with  this  process,  it  is  not  what  you  have  outlined  in  your  policies.  The  opti< 
discussed  at  the  Exit  Conference  included  either  conforming  to  the  current  policies  or  amending  the  curr 
polices.  Regardless  of  your  choice,  it  is  recommended  that  a  written  record  of  staff  evaluations  be  creai 
and  placed  in  the  staff  member's  file.  Other  minor  recommendations  include  completing  the  1-9  Immigrat: 
form  for  all  new  and  recently  hired  staff  and  updating  employee  W-4  Withholding  forms. 

V.  PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES 

The     program     review      PRODUCTION/PROGRAM      SERVIC 

performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organizat 
(NWO)  has  selected  and  implemented  services  that  meet  funding  sou 
requirements.   It  further  promotes  the  implementation  of  services  that 
congruent  with  the  local  market,   and  the  organization's  mission  : 
production  capacity. 

By  carefully  determining  the  needs  of  its  target  areas  and  design 
programs  and  strategies  to  meet  those  needs,  the  NWO  can  play 
important  role  in  producing  affordable  housing  and/or  revitalizing  its  community. 
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Observations  and  Conclusions: 

provides  the  following  major  program  services:  traditional  revolving  loan  fund  lendmg, 
rehabilitation  services,  vacant  house  acquisition/rehab/resaie,  and  community  organizing    The  community 
organizing  service  has  been  on  hold  due  to  a  vacancy  in  that  position  since  early  in  1993. 
Production  since  the  last  program  review  is  summarized  below: 


Program 
Service 

Number  of 
Propenies 

Number 
of  Units 

Aggregate 
Sales/Rehab 
Investment 

Notes 

Rehabilitation 
Services 

14 

25 

S256.300 

since  July,  1992 

Vacant  House 
Program 

19 

36 

52,249,000 

since  last 

review, November, 

1990 

TOTAL 

33 

61 

52,505,300 

High  production  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  since  its  inception  and  this  review  confirms 

that  this  is  still  the  norm.    Even  with  the  significant  change  in  program  services  from  new  construction  to 
vacant  house  acquisition/rehab/sale,  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  orgamzations  in 

the  Network. 

VI.      TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 


The     program     review     TECHNICAL     OPERATING     SYSTEMS 

performance  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  NeighborWorks*  organization 
(NWO)  has  implemented  standard  operating  procedures  and  practices,  ir.d 
has  maintained  complete  and  orderly  records  that  are  consistent  '.vuh 
corporate  policies,  legal  requirements  and  funding  source  requirements 

[t  further  encourages  the  development  of  technical  operating  &  tracking 

systems  and  records  that  promote  an  effective  and  efficient  delivery  of 

services.   Periodic  review  of  the  procedures  and  records  is  encouraged  to 

assess  their  consistent  implementation  and  compliance  with  requirements.    Lack  of  wrinen  and  approved 

operating  policies  and  procedures  for  each  major  program  service  component  may  lead  to  inconsistent  and 

unapproved  service  delivery. 


Observations  and  Conclusions: 

The  has  developed  strong  technical  operating  systems  to  manage  its  substantial 

rehabilitation/construction  activities.  The  construction  operating  procedures  are  supponed  by  the  ABC  Spec 
software  program  and  staff  repon  that  operating  procedures  closely  follow  the  suggested  steps  inherent  in  the 
software.    The  NHS's  new  Rehabilitation  Specialist,  ,  demonstrated  excellent  knowledge  of 

construction  and  brings  many  years  of  experience  to  the  organization. 

A  review  of  selected  files  indicated  that  several  of  the  more  important  steps  in  the  process  are  not  consistently 
followed;  specifically,  signing/authorizing  payouts  and  obtaining  partial  lien  waivers  with  payouts. 
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Discussions  between  the  Executive  Director  and  Construction  Specialist  during  the  review  clarified 
importance  of  following  these  procedures;  staff  expressed  confidence  tiiat  this  will  be  followed  more  clo: 
on  future  cases.  indicated  a  need  for  additional  assistance  with  the  paper  work  related  to  his  caselc 

this  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  lack  of  consistency  on  rehabilitation  procedures.  Perhaps  & 
will  be  a  reallocation  of  time  based  on  improvements  to  the  financial  management  system  that  will  al 
to  assist         in  the  construction  area. 

Staff  indicated  that  the  NHS  presently  has  a  low  number  of  contraaors  available  due  to  recent  firing  c 
firms;  the  NHS  is  actively  recruiting  more  contractors. 

CONCLUSION 

The  .  continues  to  be  a  strong  and  stable  NeighborWorks*  network  member.    The  N 

meets  or  exceeds  all  performance  objectives  utilized  in  the  review    This  is  a  noteworthy  achievement. 
organization  is  congratulated  on  its  outstanding  housing  strategies  and  production. 

The  recommendations  included  in  this  report  are  intended  to  enhance  your  performance.  They  represent 
opportunity  to  challenge  your  NHS  to  reach  its  highest  potential.  Again,  congratulations  on  your  str 
partnership  effort  to  revitalize  neighborhoods. 
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APPENDIX  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

ABOUT  THE  REVIEW  PROCESS 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  has  established  a  uniform  Program  Review  process  wuh  the  goal  of 
promoting  and  maintaining  productive,  well-managed,  non-profit  partnership  organizations  delivering  high 
quality  services  which  are  responsive  to  local  needs.    NeighborWorks  organizations  (NWOs)  are  required  to 
participate  m  regularly  scheduled  Program  Reviews  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  their  NeighborWorks 
membership.    The  purposes  of  the  Program  Review  are  to  help  to: 

►■     Enhance  the  Performance  and  Productivity  of  NeighborWorks  organizations. 

►  Measure  the  Health  of  NWOs  and  the  network  as  a  whole. 

►  Assure  Compliance  with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  of  Amenca,  Inc.  (NHSA)  and  related  contract  and  nerwork  standards 

►  Promote  the  Mission  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  has  developed  a  uniform 
Program  Review  system  that  is  based  on  evaluating  performance  expectations  and  associated  risks  in  six  key 
areas  best  identified  by  the  acronym  "PROMPT"     The  Program  Review  Department  has  established  review 
procedures  and  tools  to  help  the  reviewer  and  the  NWO  assess  its  health  and  performance  in  the  following 
areas: 

P  -        PLANNING     (Mission/Operational  Planning/Neighborhood  Development) 

R   -       RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT     (Resource  Development/ Fundraising) 

O    -        ORGANIZATIONAL  OVERSIGHT    fCorporate/Board/Committee/Partnership) 

M    -       \t4NAGEMENT 

Personnel/Administrative   Management 

Financial  Management/Recordkeepmg 

Contraa  Compliance/Systems 

P   -        PRODUCTION/PROGRAM  SERVICES    (Productivity/Impact/Quality) 

T   -        TECHNICAL  OPERATING  SYSTEMS    (ProceduresTTracking/Documentation) 

A  typical  program  review  involves  two  phases,  an  off-site  review  of  documents  and  preliminary  telephone 
interviews  with  selected  staff  and  parmership  members,  followed  by  an  on-site  visit  (3-5  day)  for  additional 
interviews,  observations  and  document/procedures  review.    The  off-site  preparation  is  used  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  and  focused  on-site  evaluation  of  1)  the  NWO's  mission,  goals  &  objectives;  2)  the  availability  of 
resources  to  accomplish  these  plans;  3)  the  organization's  structure,  its  parmership,  and  corporate  policies, 
procedures  and  practices;  4)  day-to-day  management  of  penonnel  &  administrative  needs;  and  fmancial  and 
contract  management;   5)  program  services  and  production;  and  6)  the  various  technical  operating  systems 
needed  to  effectively  deliver  the  services  or  to  carry  out  future  plans. 
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APPENDIX  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

ABOUT  THE  REVIEW  RESULTS 

The  program  review  process  is  designed  to  actively  involve  the  local  organization  by  facilitating  a  diagnostic 
self-assessment.    The  review  team  depends  on  the  participation  of  the  NWO's  partnership  and  staff  pr.or  to, 
during  and  after  the  on-site  review  visit.    NWO  members  assist  with  planning  the  review;  preparing  requested 
doctiments  and  records;  scheduling  and  attending  meetings;  and  by  providing  feedback  at  the  exit  conference, 
as  well  as  responding  to  the  review  report  as  appropriate. 

•  THE  EXIT  CONFERENCE  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  on-site  review  visit,  an  "Exit  Conference"  is  held  with  the  NWO's  leadership 
At  the  meeting,  the  review  team  will  verbally  report  on  the  most  significant  results;  and  will  solicit  and 
record  the  discussion  and  feedback  from  the  NWO.    This  meeting  provides  an  imponant  oppormnir;/  for 
the  KWO  leadership  to  discuss  the  preliminary  results  with  the  reviewer,  and  to  provide  information  that 
would  correa  any  inaccurate  or  incomplete  results.    The  availability  of  NWO  staff  and  partnership 
leaders  to  anend  this  exit  conference  is  a  critical  factor  m  the  acceptance  and  success  of  the  review. 

•  THE  REVIEW  REPORT 

A  written  "Program  Review  Report"  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  every  review  and  is  sent  to  the  NWO's 
President  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  other  parmers  and  staff.   The  report  is  also  distributed  to 
.    Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  District  Director,  as  well  as  NHSA  when  appropriate. 

The  Program  Review  Report  will  include  a  "Management  Summary"  that  spells  out  the  scope  of  the 
review,  any  specific  "Corrective  Action  Issues",  other  "Areas  for  Improvement"  and  "Noteworthy 
Achievements".    A  "Review  Results"  section  follows  the  Management  Summary  and  provides  a  more 
detailed  report  of  the  results  in  all  of  the  PROMPT  performance  areas. 

The  NWO  IS  encourage  to  respond  to  the  Program  Review  Department  (or  District  Office)  if  the  review 
report  seems  substantially  inaccurate.    All  responses  will  be  reviewed  and  appropriate  feedback  wiil  be 
provided  to  the  NWO  and  the  District  Director  (and  NHSA  when  appropriate). 

•  THE  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  LETTER 

As  the  NWO's  primary  contact  with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  the  District  Office  is  actively  involved 
in  the  review  process  by  helping  to  plan  the  review,  attend  the  on-site  debriefmg  (whenever  possible),  and 
by  concuiring  with  the  review  report  prior  to  its  being  distributed  to  the  NWO.    Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  has  established  new  procedures  for  the  NWO  to  respond  to  the  most  significant  issues 
which,  if  left  uncorrected,  would  jeopardize  the  health  and  performance  of  the  NWO.    The  District 
Director  will  forward  a  "Corrective  Action  Letter"  to  the  NWO  President  requesting  a  written  response    ' 
for  any  "Correaive  Action  Issues"  listed  in  the  Letter. 

The  participatory  review  process  reinforces  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  mission  for  building  strong, 
knowledgeable  and  independent  partnership  organizations.    The  Distria  is  available  to  support  the  NWO  in 
developing  a  Corrective  Action  Plan  and  in  addressing  other  areas  for  improvement  identified  during  the 
review.    Please  contact  the  District  Office  if  you  have  any  questions  concerning  cortective  action 
expectations. 
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National  Employee  Benefits  Consortium 

Serving  The  Nonprofit  Community  Development  Field 


May  19,  1993 

FACT  SHEET  AND  OVERVIEW 
THE  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  Community  Development  Retirement  Program  is  a  secure,  flexible  and  simple  way  for 
nonprofit  community- based  development  organizations  (CBDOs)  to  offer  a  quality  returment 
program  to  their  employees. 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE? 

Any  nonprofit  organization  which  is  involved  directly  in  community  or  economic 
development,  organizing  or  advocacy  which  supports  community  development  Local,  state, 
regional  and  national  nonprofit  organizations  are  invited  to  participate. 

WHO  IS  THE  SPONSOR? 

The  Nanonal  Employee  Benefits  Consortium  (NEBQ  developed  the  plan  and  have  endorsed 
it  as  a  result  of  requests  £rom  local  organizations  for  better  benefits  for  their  employees. 
Seven  national  organizanons— Center  for  Community  Change,  Development  Training  Institute. 
The  Enterprise  Foundation,  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation,  National  Congress  for 
Community  Economic  Development,  Nanonal  Council  of  La  Raza  and  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation— joined  together  with  representatives  of  their  local  networks  to  form 
the  Consortium. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROGRAM? 

The  Community  Development  Retirement  Program  offers  participaiing  organizations  a  choice 
of  three  programs  tailoied  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  organization  and  its  employees. 

(1)  The  Simplified  Employee  Pension  Plan  (SEPP).  The  employer  can  contribute  a 
percentage  of  each  employees  salary  annually  in  a  retirement  account  for  the  employee.  The 
amount  contributed  can  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  annually  and  the  administrative  and 
reporting  requirements  are  quite  simple. 

(2)  Employee  Paid  403(b)  Plan.  Employees  can  make  voluntary  pre-tax  contribudons  to  a 
retirement  account  through  payroll  deduction.  This  voluntary  plan  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  SEPP  or  an  Employee  Paid  403(b)  Plan. 

(3)  Employer  Paid  403(b)  Plan.  The  Employer  conmbutes  an  established  amount  to  each 
eligible  employee's  retirement  account  The  employer  has  more  flexibility  in  how  this  plan  is 
tailored  and  it  requires  addidonal  capacity  to  administer  and  to  provide  lequired  reporting. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROGRAM? 

The  NEBC  offers  parridpanng  organizarions: 

Savings  of  time  and  money  required  to  review  and  develop  a 
retirement  program 

The  collective  purchasing  power  of  a  larger  group  means  flexibility  and  choices. 

A  pension  consultant  speciali2dng  in  serving  nonprofits 

The  Consortium's  commitment  to  quality  service  of  its  member  organizadons. 

Excellent  financial  strength  of  Metropolitan  Life 

No  front  end  sales  fee 

Many  investment  options,  including  Fidelity,  Calven  and  Metropolitan 

ERISA  administradve  support  service 

WHAT  IS  THE  COST? 

There  are  two  types  of  cost:  the  cost  of  administering  the  plan  and  the  cost  of  making 
contributions  to  die  employee  retirement  accounts. 

Administradve  Costs  of  NEBC  Program:  For  the  SEPP  and  Employee  Paid  403(b)  Plan  (#1 
and  #2  above),  there  is  no  installadon  fee  and  a  $20  per  panicipani  annual  cost.  For  the 
employer  paid  403(b)  (#3  above),  there  is  a  one-dme  $300  installadon  fee  to  the  employee 
and  an  annual  charge  of  $2S  per  parncipant. 

Contribution  Cose  This  is  die  cost  of  making  contributions  to  die  employee  accounts.  This 
cost  is  determined  by  die  employer  and  the  employees  through  the  contribution  formula,  i/e/, 
die  employer  agrees  to  contribution  3  percent  of  salary  for  its  five  employees  and  die  annual 
payroll  is  $150,000.  The  total  cost  of  die  plan  is  $4,500. 

The  NEBC  encourages  employee  contributions  as  an  incentive  to  stimulate  employee 
participation  and  to  increase  the  potential  of  adequate  income  for  employees  at  retirement. 

WHY  METROPOLITAN  LIFE? 

Met  demonstrated  excellent  financial  strength  and  stability,  flexible  and  cost-conscious 
programs,  several  quality  investment  options,  and  a  commitment  to  quality  service. 

HOW  DO  I  FIND  OUT  MORE? 

The  NEBC  has  selected  Charles  W.  rammarif  Associates.  Inc.,  a  retirement  consulting 
organization  specializing  in  nonprofit  organizations,  to  assist  in  the  installation  and  ongoing 
administration  of  the  plan  with  Metropolitan  Life.  Cammack  Associates  will  also  provide 
education  and  enrollment  consultation  to  interested  CBDOs. 

Teresa  M.  Ward  is  the  account  representative  to  Cammack  Associates  to  contact  about  the 
plan.  She  can  be  reached  at: 

Charles  W.  Cammack  AssodaUs,  Inc. 
74  Trinity  Place,  Suite  1511 

New  York,  NY  10005 

TeUphone:  1-800^38-7771 

FAX:  212-267-3832 
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Progress  Report  on  Human  Resources  Planning  Project 

Development  Training  Institute 

January  12,  1994 

Chronology  and  Background 

In  September,  1992,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUl 
and  Independent  Agencies  added  $250,000  to  the  Administration'; 
budget  request  for  FY  1993  for  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  "'...ti 
design  strategies  for  human  resource  development  in  the  community 
based  nonprofit  industry. .. (and  to  address)... a  growing  neei 
throughout  the  nation  for  the  recruitment  and  retention  o 
individuals  skilled  in  these  kind  of  activities  in  loca 
communities. " 

At  the  end  of  November,  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  published  thi 
Request  for  Proposals  and  distributed  it  to  leading  nationa 
organizations,  consulting  firms  and  experts  in  both  human  resource 
and  the  field  of  community-based  development. 

Through  the  competition.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  selected  th 
Development  Training  Institute  (DTI)  and  entered  into  contract .  i 
early  March  1993  for  two  distinct  but  related  elements: 

•  a  comprehensive  plan  for  human  resource  improvement  i 
the  NeighborWorks®  network  and  in  the  larger  field  o 
community-based  development,  including  the  short-ter: 
pilot  initiatives  to  field  test  solutions  to  huma 
resource  problems;  and 

•  short-term  training  programs,  most  particularly  DTI' 
Leadership  and  Management  Program  in  Community-Base 
Development  (LAMP) ,  a  national  program  for  executiv 
directors  of  community-based  development  organization 
(CBDOs) . 

March  and  April  were  spent  in  start-up  activities,  organizing  th 
work  and  personnel.  May  through  August  were  spent  in  th 
comprehensive  planning  work  on  gathering  information  and  researc 
and  making  preliminary  findings  on  the  work  force  and  its  mos 
critical  problems,  the  underlying  causes  of  deficiencies  and  th 
potential  methods  of  addressing  the  issues.  DTI  used  those  sam 
four  months  to  complete  a  needs  assessment  and  design  a  new  progra 
for  training  executive  directors. 

In  September  and  October,  DTI  drafted  strategies  and  progra 
options  for  a  comprehensive  human  resources  plan  and  announce 
recruitment  for  the  LAMP  training.  A  few  narrowly  focuse 
experiments  were  launched  to  field  test  approaches  to  minorit 
recruitment,  executive  recruitment  and  placement  and  compensatio 
and  benefits  improvement.  In  November  and  December,  DTI  engage 
in  an  extensive  consultation- on  the  draft  comprehensive  plan  wit 
all  major  national  and  state  organizations  in  the  field  and  wit 
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major  private  fvinders.  During  the  same  period,  DTI  staff  conducted 
the  first  workshop  of  the  five-month  LAMP  training  and  began 
recruiting  the  second  class  of  participants.  In  the  early  part  of 
1994,  DTI  expects  to  complete  the  comprehensive  plan  and  the  first 
classes  and  evaluation  of  LAMP.  The  comprehensive  plan  will 
include  an  implementation  plan,  specific  program  designs  and 
budgets,  potential  funding  sources  and  likely  delivery  mechanisms. 

The  Development  Training  Institute  (DTI) 

In  selecting  DTI  for  the  contract.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  found 
a  valuable  partner.  More  than  a  contractor,  DTI  brought  extensive 
previous  work  and  initiative  that  predates  and  extends  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  contract.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  own  interest 
and  effort  have  been  substantially  expanded  by  DTI's  capability, 
credibility  and  network,  and  the  joint  venture  has  been  successful 
in  enhancing  the  work,  of  each  organization  and  the  collective 
impact  of  the  two  groups  on  the  whole  field.  Moreover,  all  of 
DTI's  other  work  directly  relates  to  human  resource  development  in 
the  field  and  has  contributed  dramatically  to  the  work  under 
federal  contract  well  beyond  the  private  funding  match  required  by 
the  contract. 

For  10  years,  DTI  provided  the  National  Internship  in  Community 
Economic  Development,  a  national,  12-month  comprehensive  and 
intense  training  program  for  executive  directors  who  have  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  the  field.  The  more  than  3  00  graduates  of  that 
program  in  42  states  direct  some  of  the  most  productive  CBDOs  in 
the  country  and  form  the  backbone  of  leadership  for  this  growing 
industry.  By  dint  of  aggressive  recruitment  of  people  of  color, 
DTI's  training  has  been  one  of  the  nation's  largest,  most 
consistent  minority  leadership  programs  in  the  last  decade. 

Beyond  its  national  program,  DTI  has  created  over  2  5  local  programs 
in  the  last  five  years,  joint  venturing  many  with  local 
organizations  and  other  national  intermediaries  in  the  field. 
Those  programs  have  trained  over  700  project  directors  and 
executives  for  smaller  CBDOs  which  are  usually  in  their  first  or 
second  project  development  experience. 

Among  the  national  organizations  in  the  community-based  development 
field,  DTI  has  been  one  of  the  consistent  leaders  on  the  issues  of 
human  resource  development.  DTI  also  pioneered  a  methodology  for 
comprehensive  analysis  and  strategic  planning  on  hioman  resources  in 
local  communities.  In  its  cadre  of  staff  and  consultants,  DTI  has 
assembled  outstanding  professional  capability  and  an  impressive 
diversity. 

Comprehensive  Plan  for  Human  Resource  Improvement 

Methodology 

DTI,  in  collaboration  with  Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  assembled  all 
of  the  existing  data  on  the  work  force  and  human  resource  issues  in 
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the  community-based  development  field,  engaged  the  leadin 
researchers  in  extensive  discussion  of  the  issues  and  needs  an 
commissioned  new  research  on  specific,  highly  defined  topics.  Th 
latter  topics  were  selected  either  because  they  filled  an  importan 
gap  in  the  existing  work,  or  the  information  was  critical  to  th 
determination  of  findings  and  the  drafting  of  alternativ 
strategies.  Some  exploration  was  undertaken  by  consultants  o 
other  industries  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  problems  ar 
unique  to  this  field  and  to  identify  successful  approaches  in  othe 
fields  or  professions. 

Extensive  consultations  and  interviews  were  conducted  with  leader 
and  funders  within  the  field  of  community-based  development  an 
with  human  resource  experts  from  the  private  and  public  sectors 
Data  and  conclusions  were  reviewed,  tested  and  refined  in  thes 
conversations.  The  preliminary  findings  and  the  options  fc 
strategies  and  programs  were  subjected  to  extensive  debate  i 
specially  called  groups  and  as  part  of  the  agenda  of  large 
meetings.  The  accompanying  document.  Human  Capital  for  the  Yea 
2000  ,  the  November  13,  1993  version  of  the  draft  plan,  fc 
example,  has  been  distributed  to  over  1,000  participants  in  th 
community  development  process  and  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  a  doze 
national  conferences  this  past  fall. 

In  order  to  open  the  discussion  further,  DTI  secured  the  interes 
of  Fannie  Mae  which  commissioned,  printed  and  is  distributin 
widely  the  accompanying  discussion  paper  Building  for  the  Future 

In  the  final  stage,  a  large  number  of  institutions  which  ar 
potential  implementers  or  funders  of  program  initiatives  are  bein 
engaged  in  discussion  and  summit  meetings  to  gain  their  input  an 
commitment  and  to  forge  a  consensus  among  leaders  in  the  field  c 
a  final  draft  of  a  five-year  plan. 

Preliminary  Findings 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  urban  vitality  in  the  las 
decade  has  been  the  emergence  of  the  fledgling  community-base 
development  industry  composed  of  thousands  of  organizations  acros 
the  country  which  are  having  a  visible,  measurable  impact  on  area 
of  "market  failure."  In  the  past  15  years,  the  number  of  CBDOs  ha 
more  than  tripled  to  well  over  3,000.  Collectively,  their  voIue 
of  production  has  increased  several  hundred  fold.  They  haA; 
produced  almost: 

•  400,000  units  of  affordable  housing; 

•  20  million  square  feet  of  commercial  and  industria 
space ,  and ; 

•  100,000  permanent  jobs. 

Community-based  development  has  spread  to  every  region  of  th 
country,  and  leading  CBDOs  have  approached  a  scale  and  volume  c 
development  activity,  including  highly  complex  projects,  that  ha 
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buoyed  the  confidence  of  a  broad  base  of  funders  in  the  public, 
philanthropic  and  private  sectors. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  lion's  share  of  attention  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  devoted  to  supporting  the  early  organizational  and 
project  development  stages  of  these  groups  and  to  securing  capital. 
Today,  virtually  every  type  of  project  financing  can  now  be  made 
available  and,  in  some  places,  flexible  general  support  is 
available  for  the  strongest  organizations. 

Despite  these  positive  signs,  however,  significant  weaknesses  in 
the  field  raise  serious  questions: 

•  thin  capitalization  of  most  organizations; 

•  backbreaking  complexity  and  high  transaction  cost  of 
financing; 

•  high  levels  of  turnover  in  key  staff; 

•  weak  organizational  management  systems; 

•  the  demand  for  skills  beyond  the  proficiency  of  staff, 
and; 

•  the  difficulty  of  attracting v and  retaining  staff  whose 
mastery  of  project  development  and  finance  make  them 
highly  marketable  in  the  private  sector. 

None  of  these  flaws  is  fatal  —  or  unexpected  —  in  a  young, 
volatile,  highly  entrepreneurial  field,  whose  major  accomplishment 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  to  achieve  breadth  rather  than  depth. 
Nevertheless,  the  impact  of  the  human  resource  deficiencies  in 
community-based  development  is  particularly  severe.  In  most 
organizations,  issues  of  staff  leadership  have  been  left  to  chance 
or  given  only  scant  attention,  while  emphasis  is  centered  on 
building  up  capital  and  production.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
tolerating  the  status  quo  is  enormous. 

While  there  is  a  broad  agreement  on  the  importance  of  these  "human 
resource  problems,"  there  is  not  a  clear  consensus  on  a  course  of 
collective  action  to  address  then.  Four  barriers  have  undermined 
the  ability  of  leaders  and  funders  to  come  to  satisfying  resolution 
in  the  discussion  of  next  steps  to  "really  address  the  human 
resource  needs  of  the  field:" 

•  the  breadth  of  issues  encompassed  by  the  term  "human 
resources ; " 

•  the  small  amount  of  data  on  CBOO  human  resource  issues; 

•  inadequate  resources  for  a  comprehensive  solution;  and 

•  the  higher  priority  of  other  issues,  especially  funding. 

Out  of  the  dozen  major  areas  which  management  practice  clusters 
under  the  term  "human  resource,"  five  areas  seem  particularly 
applicable  to  analyzing  the  problems  of  and  strengthening  staff 
leadership  of  CBOOs: 

•  recruitment  and  retention, 
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•  compensation  -  both  salaries  and  benefits, 

•  training  and  education, 

•  career  development,  and 

•  personnel  policies  and  practices. 

Two  recent,  successful  efforts  —  local  and  comprehensive  humar 
resources  planning  processes  in  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  and  i 
national  collaboration  on  creating  a  portable  pension  plan  for  the 
field  —  have  shown  us  that  there  are  two  pathways  to  action  or 
these  issues: 

a.  highly-focused  approaches  on  a  national  basis  to  address  c 
single,  specific  issue  of  human  resource  improvement  that  is 
susceptible  to  national  intervention,  in  spite  of  limitec 
consensus  on  its  priority;  and 

b.  local  approaches  to  formulate  and  fund  a  comprehensive  humar 
resoiirce  strategy  for  a  five-  to  10-year  period  for  a  giver 
number  of  CBDOs  within  a  specifically  defined  geographic 
context. 

Moreover,  the  investment  of  federal  and  philanthropip  resources  ir 
human  resource  development  in  the  field  of  community-basec 
development  lags  far  behind  comparable- investment  in  other  fields. 
Indeed,  the  investment  in  human  resources  (i.e.,  professionals  ir 
the  nonfederal  sector  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  critical 
programs)  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
and.  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  not  only  inadequate  but  shockingly 
minuscule  when  compared  to  the  investment  of  other  federal  agencies 
in  the  nonfederal  work  force  delivering  their  programs.  The 
combined  13  National  Institutes  of  Health  spent  $309  million  ir 
training  grants  in  FY  1993  compared  to  less  than  $10  million  by  HUI 
and  EDA. 

Draft  comprehensive' plan:  Human  Capital  for  the  Year  2000 
(seo  attached) 

Overall  Strategy 

The  field  has  built  a  solid  foundation  of  CBDOs,  capital  mechanisms 
and  supporting  intermediaries.  Now,  based  on  a  clearei 
understanding  of  the  humem  resource  issues  in  the  industry,  DTI  has 
proposed  a  strategy  with  four  goals: 

"    increasing  flexible,  stable  funding  for  CBDOs; 

•  mobilizing  comprehensive  local  action  on  human  resources; 

•  building  existing  capacity;  and 

"    building  a  supply  of  new  talent  for  the  field 

Five-Year  Progrzuo  Plan 

To  achieve  these  four  goals,  DTI  has  recommended  and  is  now  engaged 

in  the  design  of  14  programs: 

A.    Increasing  Flexible,    SteUale  Funding 

I.    "No  More  Nickels  and  Dimes"  —   Increasing  the  Flow  of 
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Flexible,  Stable  Funding  from  Federal,  State  and  Private 
Sources 

2.    "What  is  Effectiveness?"  —  Sponsoring  Evaluation  Research 

B.   Mobilizing  Local   Action 


I.  "Getting  Comprehensive"  —  Helping  15  Areas  Design  and 
Implement  Comprehensive  Strategic  Plans  for  Improving 
Hunan  Resources 

C.  Building  Existing  Capacity 

1.  "The  Critical  Moment"  —  Intervening  at  Executive  Turnover 

2.  "Cultivating  the  Talent  We  Have"  —  Creating  a  National 
Training  Fund  and  Minority  Leadership  Development 
Collaboration 

3.  "Building  the  Knowledge  Base"  —  Creating  a  Systematic 
Agenda  for  Research  and  Information  to  Support  the  Field 

4.  "Promoting  Excellence"  —  Creating  and  Disseminating 
Simplified,  User-Friendly  Systems  for  Board  and  Staff 
Human  Resource  Management  Functions 

D.  Building  the  Supply 

1.  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough"  ^  Midlife  Career  Changers 

2.  "Mastering  Community  Development"  —  Work-Studies  and 
Collaboration  in  Social  Work  and  Planning  Graduate 
Schools 

3.  "The  Next  Generation"  —  Introducing  College  Students  to 
Community-Based  Development  Through  Internships 

4.  "Growing  the  Grassroots"  —  Transitioning  Community 
Leaders  to  CBDO  Positions 

5.  "Growing  Executive  Talent"  —  Strategies  for  Preparing 
Fut\ire  Executives 

/ 

6.  "Community  Development  Corps"  —  Creating  a  Service 
Program  in  CBDOs  under  the  National  Service  Act 

7.  "Madcing  the  Match"  —  National  Executive  Job  Listing  and 
Referral  Network 

Pilot  Initiatives 

The  Neighborhood  Re investment /DTI  planning  work  has  a  strong  bias 
for  action  and  results  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  that  end,  two 
pilot  efforts  were  agreed  to  and  initiated.  The  first  is  an 
executive  director  job  posting  newsletter  and  pilot  candidate 
referral   initiative.   The  goal   of   this   effort   is   to  more 
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^^systematically  and  broadly  alert  possible  candidates  to  executive 
director  openings  in  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  to  encourage 
cooperative  advertising  and  candidate  referral  among  NeighborWorks® 
organizations.  After  investigating  how  other  nonprofit  sectors 
publicize  executive  vacancies,  a  monthly  newsletter  format  was 
selected  as  most  effective  and  efficient.  In  September  1993  the 
first  issue  of  EXECnriVE  JOB  LINK  was  mailed  to  all  NeighborWorks® 
executives  and  board  chairs  and  300  other  leaders  in  the  community 
development  field.  In  its  initial  four  months,  EXECUTIVE  JOB  LINK 
has  produced  finalists  and  new  executives  for  several 
NeighborWorks®  organization. 

The  cooperative  advertising  and  candidate  referral  pilot  has  also 
produced  positive  results  quickly.  All  executive  director  openings 
in  NeighborWorks®  organizations  are  tracked.  Opportunities  for 
cooperative  advertising  are  identified  based  on  regional  location 
or  type  of  organizations  (e.g.,  serving  rural  communities) .  Through 
this  effort,  interim  managers  were  recruited  for  three 
NeighborWorks®  organizations,  three  other  organizations  were 
directly  assisted  in  recruiting  experienced  executives,  and  a  pool 
of  potential  candidates  for  other  openings  were  identified.  In 
short,  the  combination  of  the  ^  EXECOTIVE  JOB  LINK  and  the 
cooperative  advertising  and  candidate  referral  initiative  show 
excellent  potential  as  tools  to  expand  the  quality,  diversity,  and 
number  of  experienced  executives  from  which  NeighborWorks®  boards 
can  choose  their  new  executive,  with  more  experienced  executives, 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  will  be  able  to  better  serve  their 
communities.  With  further  experience  during  1994,  it's  expected 
that  the  long-term  plan  will  include  exploration  of  how  this 
approach  might  be  extended  to  the  larger  community-based 
development  field. 

The  second  use  of  pilot  funds  sought  to  make  a  start  towards  a 
longer  term  problem.  A  survey  of  a  sample  of  successful  executives 
and  managers  was  undertaken  by  a  student  intern  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  and  documenting  career  movement  in  community 
development.  One  of  the  perceived  barriers  to  attracting  and 
retaining  talent  for  the  community  development  field  is  the  lack  of 
a  clear  professional  identity  and  career  path.  Colleges  and 
universities  do  not  offer  tracks  generally  for  community 
development;  it's  not  easy  to  learn  about  opportunities  or  to  get 
started  in  the  field.  Once  in  it,  it's  not  clear  where  the 
potential  for  growth  and  advancement  is.  As  a  result, the  field  is 
not  very  competitive  in  attracting  new  talent,  particularly  people 
of  color,  and  suffers  a  regular  loss  of  talent  due  to  the  perceived 
limits  of  the  field. 

The  survey  captured  in  detail  the  career  movement  of  community 
development  professionals  and  collected  information  from  career 
planning  offices  of  historically  black  colleges  on  what  services 
they  provide  students  about  community  development  or  related 
fields.  The  survey  showed  no  clear  pattern  to  career  movement.  It 
did  point  to  routine  movement  from  the  nonprofit  community 
development  sector  to  government  or  the  for  profit  sector.  It  also 
indicated  that  historically  black  colleges  do  not  generally  provide 
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detailed  career  counseling  to  students  and  therefore  community 
development  is  not  cxirrently  mentioned  as  a  career  possibility.  The - 
information  developed  will  be  useful  in  long-term  work  on  improving 
the  attractiveness  of  the  field  through  further  work  with 
historically  black  colleges  and  other  possible  sources  of  talent 
and  in  developing  marketing  brochures  and  campaigns  for  the  field. 

Short-tera  Training 

In  developing  the  LAMP  training,  DTI  conducted  an  extensive  review 
of  DTI's  10-year  National  Internship  in  Community  Economic 
Development  and  assessed  current  and  up-coming  training  needs  in 
the  field.  Thus,  LAMP  incorporates  and  builds  upon  the  most 
effective  features  of  the  National  Internship. 

DTI  drew  two  conclusions  from  this  assessment.  (1)  The  diversity 
of  training  needs  in  the  community-based  development  field  can  best 
be  met  by  a  multiplicity  of  approaches  and  programs.  (2)  Given 
the  complex  leadership  and  management  challenges  confronting 
community-based  development  organizations,  executive  directors  need 
special  attention  and  training. 

Skill-oriented  training  is  now  being  offered  by  a  variety  of 
providers,  including  DTI.  However,  most  of  this  training  is 
devoted  to  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  economic  and  real  estate  project 
financing  and  structuring.  Most  often,  this  training  is  open  only 
to  organizations  in  particular  locales.  How  well  such  training  is 
being  applied  by  those  trained,  and  the  impact  on  their 
organizations,  projects,  programs  and  communities  has  not  been 
we  11 -documented.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  none  of  the  newer 
local  training  efforts  addresses  the  comprehensive  and  inter- 
related set  of  concerns  facing  executive  directors.  Moreover,  few 
areas  of  the  country  have  a  sufficient  number  of  directors  ready 
for  comprehensive  training  at  any  one  time  to  warrant  a  local 
program.  DTI's  Leadership  and  Management  Program  fills  a  gap  by 
being  open  to  the  whole,  nationwide  community-based  development 
field. 

A  particular  goal  of  LAMP  is  to  build  the  kind  of  leaders  who  we 
have  found  among  the  National  Internship  graduates:  people  who  can 
communicate  a  vision  for  the  community  and  for  the  organization  to 
community  members,  staff,  board,  politicians  and  public  agency 
staff,  financial  institutions  and  funders  -  all  the  parties  to  the 
development  process.  Further,  these  leaders  exhibit  a  grasp  of  the 
techniques  and  tools  available  to  achieve  the  vision;  those  with 
whom  they  work  are  inspired  by  their  vision  and  their  pragmatism. 
National  Internship  graduates  told  us  that  their  capacity  to  lead 
was  significantly  shaped  by  their  participation  in  DTI's  training 
program. 

The  vast  majority  of  CBDO's  have  fewer  than  15  paid  or  volunteer 
staff;  approximately  one  half  have  five  or  fewer  employees.  In 
such  small  organizations,  the  chief  executive  is  not  just  a 
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manager,  but  a  doer  as  well.  In  a  typical  day,  the  director  will 
be  confronted  with  tasks  ranging  from  payroll  to  staff  supervision; 
from  fundraising  and  resource  development  to  project  planning  and 
implementation;  from  the  day-to-day  details  of  maintaining  what  is, 
in  effect,  a  small  business  to  fulfilling  a  leadership  role  in  the 
community. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  distressed  communities,  CBDOs  must 
expand  beyond  a  limited  mission;  to  take  the  lead  in  formulating 
overall  neighborhood  revitalization  strategies.  At  the  same  time, 
CBDOs  must  develop  greater  financial  acumen  in  order  to  effectively 
attract  and  manage  funds.  To  meet  these  challenges,  executive 
directors  must  gain  the  ability  to  analyze  issues  that  go  beyond 
neighborhood  leadership  and  physical  development,  and  must  have  the 
skills  to  link  their  organizations  to  others  through  collaboration. 
They  must  grow  as  leaders,  both  professionally  and  personally,  in 
order  to  assume  new  roles  and  stature. 

Program  Description 

LAMP  is  a  national  training  program  designed  to  assist  the 
executive  directors  of  community-based  organizations  with  nominal 
experience  in  community  development  to  move  to  the  next  stage  of 
leadership  and  productivity  in  this  field.  Staff  persons  below  the 
executive  director  level  will  be  accepted  if  they  have  significant 
management  responsibility  and  authority  within  the  organization. 

Trainees  begin  participation  in  the  five-month  program  at  their 
home  sites  by  completing  a  detailed  set  of  questionnaires  and 
exercises  assessing  their  organizations,  their  own  leadership  style 
and  personal  objectives  they  wish  to  achieve  from  the  program.  The 
program  proceeds  with  two  five-day  workshops  separated  by  a  three- 
month  practicum  period.  •  Throughout  the  practicum,  trainees 
complete  individual  and  organizational  assignments  which  apply 
workshop  learning  to  the  actual  day-to-day  operations  of  their 
organizations.  DTI  offers  LAMP  training  twice  per  year,  for  2  0 
trainees  per  session. 

Participants  focus  on  live  cases  provided  by  community-based 
development  leaders,  and  on  strategic  problem-solving  regarding 
issues  which  the  participants  face  in  their  organizations.  The 
integrated,  immediately  applicable  training  content  is  delivered  by 
national  experts  who  possess  long-term  experience  in  moving 
community  organizations  through  the  stages  of  organizational 
development. 

Outcomes  to  Date 

DTI  initiated  the  first  LAMP  series  in  November  1993.  Twenty 
participants  from  18  cities  in  13  states  began  the  program  with  a 
one-week  workshop.  Two-thirds  of  these  are  women,  half  are 
African-American.  Most  have  been  engaged  in  community  economic 
development  work  at  least  five  years,  some  for  as  long  as  20  years. 
These  are  professionals  eager  for  concrete  methods  for  improving 
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their  organizations'  functioning  and  impact  on  their  communities. 
Specific  topics  addressed  in  the  first  workshop  included  selecting 
community  economic  development  projects  consistent  with  an 
organization's  mission  and  capacity;  assessing  and  planning  for 
human  resources  needs;  building  a  leadership  team  of  executive 
staff  and  board  of  directors;  enhancing  communications  with  the 
board  of  directors;  assembling  an  effective,  broad-based  resource 
development  plan;  designing  a  process  for  involving  community 
members,  businesses,  service  providers  ahd  the  public  sector  in  the 
community  economic  development  process;  and  organizing  community 
development  efforts  across  barriers  of  diversity. 

The  second  workshop  for  this  group  will  be  delivered  in  early 
February.  1994.  The  theme  of  the  workshop  will  be  "Managing  and 
Leading  Comprehensive  Community  Revitalization  Efforts." 

In  late  January  1994,  a  new  LAMP  series  will  commence  for  a  second 
group  of  trainees.  This  group  has  been  recruited  from  13  cities  in 
12  states.   Again,  female  and  minority  participation  is  very  high. 

The  two  LAMP  series  groups  combined  will  total  37  participants 
representing  3  0  cities  in  19  states. 

Conclusion 

This  joint  effort  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  the  Development 
Training  Institute  has  already  advanced  attention  to  human  resource 
issues  among  local  leaders,  funders,  and  national  organizations. 
The  completion  of  a  draft  comprehensive  plan  by  the  summer  of  1994 
is  expected  to  trigger  additional  short-  and  long-term  actions. 
More  attention  to  human  resources  in  community  development  will 
directly  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  America's  distressed 
neighborhoods . 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT  CONSORTIUM  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

PROGRESS  REPORT 
January  1994 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  plan  in  late  April,  Charles  Canmiack 
Associates  has  been  contacted  by  3  06  different  organizations  that 
are  interested  in  the  National  Employee  Benefits  Consortium  (NEBC) 
retirement  progreun. 

Nature  of  Inquiry 

General  Inquiry-  -  These  organizations  have  requested  information 
about  the  program  but  as  yet  have  not  made  any  decisions  to  move 
forward  with  a  plan.  There  are  currently  236  organizations  in  this 
category. 

Under  Consideration  -  These  organizations  are  seriously  considering 
establishing  a  plan  but  yet  have  not  reached  a  final  decision.  In 
general  they  have  requested  more  advanced  information,  verbally 
discussed  a  retirement  program  and  have  had  discussions  with 
executives  and/ or  board  members.  There  are  currently  3  3 
organizations  in  this  category. 

Committed  -  These  organizations  have  decided  to  move  forward  with 
the  NEBC  retirement  plan  and  have  completed  the  necessary 
paperwork,  including  obtaining  board  approval  for  the  plan.  There 
are  .currently  27  organizations  in  this  category.  A  listing  of  the 
organizations  is  attached. 

* 
Association  Groups  -  These  organizations  are  a  resource  for  many 
other  local  community  development  organizations.  They  have 
expressed  interest  in  assisting  us  in  disseminating  the  program 
information  to  affiliated  groups.  There  are  currently  10 
organizations  in  this  category. 
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MEIGHBORWORKS*  CAMPAIGN  FOR  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

The  resources  provided  to  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  in  FY  1995  will 
significantly  enhance  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership.  This  Campaign, 
initiated  in  early  1993  by  network  organizations  with  the  strong 
support  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  of  America,  is  designed  to  double  the  number  of  new  home- 
owners assisted  by  NeighborWorks®  organizations,  reaching  10,000 
families  within  five  years.  The  goals  of  the  NeighborWorks® 
Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  are  to: 

•  Enlist  lenders,  thrifts,  insurance  companies,  foundations 
and  corporations  as  national  and  regional  sponsors. 

•  Attract  $650,000,000  in  resources  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

•  Create  10,000  new  low-  to  moderate-  income  homeowners  in 
the  network's  150  cities  and  rural  areas  over  the  next 
five  years. 

•  Enlist  the  support  of  financial  institutions, 
corporations  and  foundations  in  providing  flexible,  low- 
interest  financing  that  will  allow  new  homeowners  not 
only  to  buy  affordable  homes  but  to  keep  them, . 

•  Assist  each  new  homeowner  with  a  range  of  services 
including: 

-  homebuyer  education  and  counseling; 

-  loan  packaging;  and, 

-  home  rehab  services. 

•  Counsel  more  than  75,000  potential  homeowners  through 
NeighborWorks®  network  HomeBuyers  Clubs. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Campaign  has  already  resulted  in  a 
significant  increase  in  new  homeowners  helped  by  our  network.  Data 
collected  at  the  six-month  point  from  our  first  20  pilot 
organizations  provides  an  encouraging  picture  of  those  who  have 
been  assisted: 

92*  are  first-time  homebuyers 

43%  are  female  head  of  households 

59%  are  minority  households 

78%  have  household  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000 

4  0%  are  paying  less  as  a  homeowner  than  they  were  paying 

as  a  renter 

The  timing  of  this  effort  is  particularly  strategic  since  the 
number  of  new  lower-income  homeowners  continues  to  decline  while 
the  interest  rate  environment  offers  a  critical  window  of 
opportunity. 
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In  FY  1993,  a  steering  committee  was  formed  comprised  of  network 
leaders  and  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  NHSA  staff.  Twenty  pilot 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  were  selected  based  on  local  interest, 
current  activity  and  track  record  with  an  emphasis  on  productive 
organizations  which  were  already  successfully  engaged  in  home- 
ownership  activity.  These  NeighborWorks®  organizations  were 
surveyed,  and  their  systems,  services,  staffing,  funding  and 
productivity  were  studied  to  identify  the  most  effective  home- 
ownership  strategies  cxirrently  employed  by  the  network.  Modest 
grants,  technical  assistance  and  training  for  pilot  NeighborWorks® 
organizations  were  provided,  utilizing  survey  results  and  staff 
practitioners  from  the  most  productive  organizations. 

The  20  Phase  I  pilot  NeighborWorks*  organizations  were  located  in 
the  following  sites: 

Savannah,  GA  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Lafayette,  IN  Dimmit  County,  TX 

Chattanooga,  TN  Las  Cruces,  NM 

New  Orleans,  LA   '  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Baltimore,  MD  Chicago,  IL 

Battle  Creek,  MI  New  York,  NY 

.  Kalamazoo,  MI  Syracuse,  NY 

Waterbury,  CT  Minneapolis,  MN 

New  Haven,  CT  Milwaukee,  WI 

La  Habra,  CA  Great  Falls,  NY 

In  the  meantime,  committees  were  formed,  reflecting  the  partnership 
between  the  NeighborWorks*  organizations  and  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment,  to  explore  resource  development,  new  loan  products, 
access  to  the  conventional  secondary  market,  training  and 
information  needs. 

From  the  outset,  it  was  known  that  a  program  as  ambitious  as  this 
Campaign  to  create  10,000  new  homeowners  within  five  years  would 
require  special  resources.  In  fact,  it  was  estimated  that 
$650,000,000  would  be  needed.  Given  the  limited  resources  in  the 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  budget,  the  private  sector  was  invited  to 
become  partners  in  launching  the  Campaign. 

The  Fannie  Mae  Foundation  provided  initial  funding  of  $100,000  so 
that  pilot  cities  could  be  pulled  together  to  share  experiences  and 
formulate  plans  for  greater  production.  New  infusions  of  capital 
into  the  NHSA  secondary  market  were  necessary  to  handle  the 
anticipated  increases  in  selling  volume  so  World  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  and  Allstate  Insurance  Company  made  multi-million 
dollar  new  pledges  to  purchase  mortgage-backed  securities  from 
NHSA.  State  Farm  Insurance  Company  became  a  new  multi-million 
dollar  social  investor. 

With  these  infrastructure  resources  in  place,  other  companies  were 
asked  to  become  partners  in  three  ways:  by  providing  more  volunteer 
work  on  the  local  level,  meUcing  flexible  loan  products  available 
for  residents  of  NeighborWorks*  organization  neighborhoods,  and 
making  a  dollar  commitment  over  and  above  any  ongoing  financial 
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support.  Freddie  Mac  beceune  a  national  partner  in  this  effort  and 
contributed  $500,000.  Regional  peurtners  including  Chemical  Bank, 
Cit iBank,  Chase  Manhattan,  KeyCorp  Banking,  NationsBank,  Shawmut 
Bank  and  GE  Capital  Mortgage  Insurance  Company  each,  contributed 
$100,000.  Allstate  Insurance  made  a  similar  dollar  commitment. 

Additionally,  the  chief  executive  officers  of  Freddie  Mac, 
Allstate,  State  Farm,  and  World  Savings  &  Loan  have  joined  the 
Chairman  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's  board  to  form  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Campaign. 

This  significant  involvement  of  America's  corporations  has  been  an 
important  signal  to  others  which  has  leveraged  greater 
participation  on  a  local  level. 

Early  in  FY  1994,  35  new  network  organizations  joined  the  Campaign. 
Campaign  participants  commit  to  an  aggressive  effort  to  increase 
home  ownership  through  a  participation  agreement  which  also  insures 
that  they  will  be  provided  with,  among  other  things,  appropriate 
training  and  technical  support,  access  to  the  cutting  edge 
strategies  and  materials  developed  or  identified  through  the 
Campaign,  as  well  as  challenge  grants  to  enhance  local  staff 
capacity  and  to  leverage  local  resource  development. 

The  Phase  II  sites  that  were  launched  in  November  are: 


Birmingham,  AL 
Oeikland ,  CA 
Boise,  ID 
Des  Moines ,  lA 
Haverhill,  MA 
Saginaw,  MI 
Manchester,  NH 
Santa  Fe,  NM 
Buffalo,  West  Side,  NY 
Asheville,  NC 
Toledo,  OH 
Allentown,  PA 
Reading,  PA 
San  Antonio,  TX 
West  Rutland,  VT 
Aberdeen ,  WA 
Kenosha ,  WI 


Anchorage ,  AK 
Richmond ,  CA 
.  LeJce  County,  IL 
Shreveport,  LA 
Springfield,  MA 
Lincoln,  NE 
Albuquerc[ue ,  NM 
Buffalo, Broadway-Fillmore,  NY 
Rochester,  NY 
Cincinnati,  OH 
Oklahoma  City,  OK 
Philadelphia,  PA 
East  Providence,  RI 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
Richmond ,  VA 
Beloit,  WI 
Richland  County,  WI 


When  the  additional  35  organizations  joined  the  Campaign  in 
November  1993,  the  demands  on  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  and  NHSA 
staff  and  resources  increased  considerably.  The  55  organizations 
now  participating  encompass  experienced  and  new  organizations, 
large  and  small  cities  and  r\iral  areas  with  a  broad  geographic 
reach.  Local  economies,  housing  costs,  available  mortgage 
products,  housing  conditions  and  the  needs  and  experience  of  the 
NeighborWorks*  organizations  differ  widely.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  the  kind  of  assistance  provided  by  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  needs  to  be  strategically  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  program.   Support  for  the  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  has 
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been  provided  by  virtually  all  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment's 
departmental  staff  in  every  conceivable  functional  area.  Special 
training  tracks  have  been  offered  at  each  training  institute  to 
expand  access  to  cutting  edge  tools,  strategies,  and  products,  a 
vast  array  of  marketing  and  educational  documents  have  been 
prepared  and  disseminated  for  use  by  local  participants,  media 
events  have  been  designed  and  executed,  supplemental  data 
collection  and  research  have  been  undertaken  to  understand  and 
analyze  Campaign  progress,  diagnostic  systems  have  been  designed  to 
enhance  local  strategies  and  production,  national  and  regional 
Caunpaign  partners  have  been  identified  and  cultivated  and  special 
purpose  grants  have  been  forthcoming  to  support  local  efforts. 

The  additional  resources  provided  to  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  in 
FY  1995  will  allow  us  to  pursue  critical  Campaign  needs  which  have 
inevitably  emerged  as  this  initiative  has  moved  forward: 

Capacity  building  grants  to  Campaign  participants  to 
upgrade  loan  servicing  and  other  internal  systems,  to 
provide  additional  counseling  or  lending  capacity  and  to 
enhance  computer  capacity. 

•  Training  grants  to  cover  the  travel  costs  of 
NeighborWorks®  organizations  staff  practitioners  who  will 
provide  on-site  peer  training  to  less  experienced 
NeighborWorkso  organizations. 

• '  Short-term  consultant  assistance  dedicated  to  assembling 
state-of-the-art  materials  and  documents,  developing 
manuals  and  data  collection  and  analysis. 

One  additional  full-time  employee  to  provide  on-site 
assistance  in  analyzing  an  NeighborWorks®  organization's 
overall  systems  and  strategies  related  to  home-ownership 
activity  and  in  making  recommendations  for  adjustments  or 
improvements . 

Travel  costs  for  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  district  staff 
whose  on-site  assistance  to  Campaign  organizations  has 
increased  significantly. 

The  NeighborWorks*  Campaign  for  Home  Ownership  represents  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  our  network  organizations  across  the 
country  to  capitalize  on  a  20-year  history  of  effective  lending  in 
credit-steurved  neighborhoods  in  a  favorable  lending  rate 
environment.  Increasing  home  ownership  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  most  effective,  long-term  strategy  for  achieving  neighborhood 
revitalization.  Our  network  is  well  positioned  to  assemble  the 
public  and  private  resources  to  create  optimal  opportunities  for 
lower-income  families  seeking  to  achieve  the  dream  of  home 
ownership. 
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HOME  OWNERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

FIRST  PHASE  (20  CITIES) 
January  -  June  (1993)  Output 


General  Statistics 

o     Total  Number  of  New  Homeowners:     423 
o     Total  Number  of  Housing  Units:     467 
o     Total  Amount  of  Investment:     $19,951,000 
o     Average  Cost  per  Housing  Unit:      $42,700 
o     Average  Monthly  Payment:      $429 

o     Horfie  ownership  is  less  costly  than  renting  for  40%  of  the  new  homeowners 
0     Forty-three  percent  of  new  homeowners  are  female  headed  households 
o     Ninety-two  percent  are  first-time  homebuyers 
Demographics  of  New  Homeowners 


-     Race/Ethnicity 

0 

African -American: 

46% 

0 

White: 

41% 

0 

Hispanics: 

11% 

0 

Others: 

2% 

-     Am 

-lual  Household  Income  Level 

0 

Very  Low: 

20% 

0 

Low: 

41% 

0 

Moderate: 

31% 

0 

Above  Moderate: 

8% 

0 

$29,999  or  Less: 

78% 

0 

$30,000-34,999: 

11% 

o 

$35,000  -  39,999: 

4% 

o 

$40,000  +: 

7% 

0 

Median  US  (1992): 

$  30.800 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
February  4,  1994 
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COMPARATIVE  DATA 
NEIGHBORWORKS  ORGANIZATIONS 
HOME  OWNERSHIP  CAMPAIGN  (PHASE  I  -  20  CITIES) 
January  -  June  1993 


!         Ninety-two  percent  of  all  NeighborWorks  Organizations  assisted 
I         Homebuyers  are  first-time  buyers,  the  comparative  figure  for 
the  US  is  48%. 


1 

Characteristics  of 
Homebuver 

NeighborWorks 

Organizations 

Campaign 

(1993) 

1 
1 

U.S.  Data 

FIRST-TIME  BUYER 
(1992) 

■ 
1.    Annual  Household  Income 

Less  than  $  30,000 

Less  than  $  20,000 

Less  than  $15,000 

78% 
41% 
16% 

i 
12% 

_                                    :j 
1 

Median  Income 

$22,800 

$51,200                                :i 

1 

II.     Average  Cost  of  Home  Purchase 

$42,700 

$142,400 

III.     Average  Monthly  Payments 

$429 

$968 

IV.       Female  Head  of  Household 

,1 

43% 

■ 
13%  (2) 

V.       Race/Ethnicity  of  Homebuyer(l) 
White 

African  -  Americans 
Hispanics 
Others 

41% 

46% 

11% 

2% 

79%                     ' 

10%                     i 
6% 
5% 

VI.      Average  Age  and  Family  Size 
Age 

Family  Size 

.      34.5 
2.7 

i 

31 

2.5 

Notes:    (1 )  Race  and  ethnicity  statistics  for  the  U.S.  pertain  to  1 989  which  is  the 
latest  available  data  from  the  Census  Bureau.  All  NeighborWorks 
Organizations  statistics  are  based  on  a  survey  conducted  in  1 993. 

(2)  This  figure,  the  best  comparative  available,  pertains  to  1988  census 
survey  which  reported  that  only  1 3%  of  female  headed  households  with 
children  could  afford  to  purchase  a  home. 

Source:  Whos's  Buying  a  Home  in  America,  January  1 993,  (The  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Family  of  Title  Insurance);  Hrst-Time  Homeowners  in  1989 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  Census). 
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201-A  Schedule  I 

NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
CLASSinCATION/COMPENSATION  PLAN 
January  1,  1994 

January  I,  1994 
Level        Class  Title Salary  Ranee 


L-l         Mail  Clerk  $15,600-523,400 

Receptionist 

L-2         Accounting  Technician  I  $17.1 00-$25 ,  600 

Personnel  Clerk 

L-3         Accounting  Technician  II  $18.800-$28.300 

Mail/Office  Services  Assistant 
Secretary 

L-4        Accounting  Technician  III  $20,700-$3 1.100 

Field  Office  Assistant 
,  Information  Services  Assistant  I 
Purchasing  Assistant 
Senior  Secretary 

L-5         Audiovisual  Assistant  $22.900-$34.300 

Data  Center  Assistant 
Finance  Assistant 
Information  Services  Assistant  11 
Program  Assistant 
Training  Assistant  I 

L-6         Assistant  Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  $25.00O-$37.6OO 

Payroll  Accountant  1 
Training  Assistant  II 

L-7         Administrative  Assistant  $27,500-$4 1.300 

Administrative  Assistant.  Legal 
Assistant  Director.  Office  Services 
Assistant  Graphic  Designer 
District  Director  Assistant 
Payroll  Accountant  II 
Research  Assistant  I 
Staff  Accountant  I 
Training  Production  Assistant 

L-8         Accounts  Payable  Supervisor  $30.300-$45.400 

Administrative  Specialist.  Field  Operations 
Administrative  Specialist.  Finance.  PR  &  ICU 
Administrative  Specialist.  Program  Review 
Assistam  Secretary/Paralegal 
Budget  Specialist 
Communications  Specialist 
Employment  Specialist 
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Lcifil Qas-Iuls Salary  Pangc 


L-8         Meeting  Planner  $30.300-$45.400 

Payroll  Supervisor 
Senior  Research  Assistant 
Staff  Accountant  Q 
Staff  Development  Specialist 
Writer/Editor 

L-9         Audiovisual  Specialist  $33.3OO-$5O.0OO 

Benefits  Specialist 
Editorial  Services  Specialist 
Financial  Management  Officer  I 
Field  Service  Officer  I 
Legislative  Representative 
Program  Review  Evaluation  Specialist 
Staff  Accountant  in 
Training  Event  Specialist 
Training  Production  Coordinator 
Training  Specialist  I 

L-10       Associate  Director.  Data  Processing  S36,700-$55,0O0 

Field  Service  Officer  II 
Fuanciai  Management  Officer  II 
Grapliic  Designer 
Program  Review  Officer  I 
Research  Specialist 
Senior  Writer/Editor 
Training  Specialist  n 

L-11       Assistam  Director.  Information  Services  S40,400-S60.600 

Assistant  Director,  Public  AfEairs 
Associate  Director.  Administrative  Services 
Associate  Director,  Computer  Systems 
Economic  Development  Officer 
Field  Service  Officer  III 
Fmancial  Management  Officer  III 
Program  Review  Officer  it 
Training  Specialist  in 

L-12       Assistam  Director,  Accounting  (GL)  $44.400-$66,600 

Assistam  Director,  Accounting  (SBP) 
Assistant  Director.  Human  Resources 
Assistant  Director,  Community  Leadership 

Developmem 
Associate  Director.  Production  &  Administration 
Attorney 

Program  Review  Auditor 
Program  Review  Officer  III 
Real  Estate  Developmeiu  Officer 
Resource  Development  Officer 
Senior  Field  Service  Officer 
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Level      Class  Title SaiaiY  RMgC 

L-13       Assistant  Director.  Progiam  Review  $48.800-$73,200 

Associate  Director.  Financial  Management 
Associate  Director.  Multi-Family  Scrategies 
Associate  Director.  Human  Resources 
Associate  Director.  Public  AfEairs  &.  Publications 
Associate  Director,  Research  St. 

Information  Services 
Associate  Director.  Training 

L-14       Associate  Director.  Community  Leader.  Dev.  $53.70O-$8O.50O 

Associate  Director.  Finance 
Associate  Director.  Program  Review 
District  Director 

Internal  Audit  Director  * 

Policy  Analysis  Director 
Training  Director 

L-15       Deputy  Director.  Field  Operations  $59.000-$82.000 

Deputy  General  Counsel 
Internal  Consulting  Unit  Director 

L-16  $65.000-$82.000 

L-17       Director,  Communications  &.  Research  * 

Director.  Field  Operations 
Director,  Finance.  Program  Review.  & 

Internal  Consulting  Unit 
Director.  Human  Resources,  Administration 

&Trainiiig 

L-18       General  Counsel/Secretary  * 

L-19       Deputy  Executive  Director/Treasurer  * 

L-20       Executive  Director  • 


'  Officers'  and  other  Board  appointees'  salaries  are  determined  by  the  Corporation's  Board  of 
Directors.  The  passage  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990.  Public  Law 
101-509.  eliminated  the  reference  to  GS-I8  under  federal  pay  system  and  under  odier  statues 
inrUiding  Neighborhood  Reinvestmeu's  enabling  legislation.  The  GS-18  reference  has  been 
replaced  with  a  lefisreiice  to  die  maTimum  rate  not  greater  dian  the  late  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Service,  currently  $1 15.700.  However,  no  Officer  or  employee 
has  a  salary  higher  than  S97.462. 
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HOME  SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations 

Number  of 
Applications 

Total 
SHOME 

Total 
$  Other  Sources 

Total 
Units 

New  England  Total 

10 

3,921,049 

17,300,000 

252 

New  York  Total 

20 

4,447,595 

3,890.000 

250 

Mid -Atlantic  Total 

5 

2.217,000 

5,983,000 

72 

Southern  Total 

11 

2,934,650 

800,000 

94 

Great  Lakes  Total 

20 

3.020,21 1 

448,500 

333 

North  Central  Total 

7 

989,100 

NA 

39 

Rocky  Mountain  Total 

16 

4,477,841 

7,872,595 

259 

Pacific  Total 

11 

3,203,000 

8,093,000 

763 

South  Central  Total 

9 

2,423,550 

600,000 

96 

NeighborWorks  Total  * 

109 

27,633,996 

44,987,095 

2,158 

NA:    Not  Available 

*     Represent  109  applications  submitted  by  78  NeighborWorks  Organizations. 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Orqanizations                                    City 

Number  of           Total 
Applications  i      $  HOME 

ToUl                 Total 
S  Other  Sourcesi      Units 

Cambridge  Neigh.  Apartment  Hsng.  Setv.,  Inc.     Cambridge 

1 

40,000 

NA                 NA 

UIHA  of  Greater  Hartford,  Inc.                               Hartford 

1 

2,000,0001            6,300,0001             64 

Hartford  NHS.  Inc.                                                  Hartford 

1 

500,0001                   NA                  30 

New  Britain  NHS,  Inc.                                             New  BriUin 

1 

117,000 

NA                 NA 

New  Haven  NHS,  Inc.                                             New  Haven 

1 

285,000 

2,000,000 !             37 

East  Providence  NHS,  Inc                                      Providence 

2 

29,0491                   NA      1               8| 

MHA  of  South  Western  Connecticut,  Inc.               Stamford 

1            500,000 

9,000,0001           1031 

NHS  of  Waterbury,  Inc.                                          Watertjury 

1            300,000 

NA 

10 

Rutland  West  NHS,  Inc.                                          West  Rutland 

1 

150,000 

NA 

NA 

New  England  Total 

10 

3.921 ,049 

17,300,000 

252 

NeighboiWorks  Total 

109 

j                             j 
27.633,996          44.987.095         2.158 

NHS:  Neighbortwod  Housing  Services 
1HA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorfcs 
Organizations                                  City 

Number  of           Total                   Total                ToUl 
Applications  1      S  HOME       $  Other  Sources      Units 

Kensington  Bailey  NHS.  Inc.                                  Buffalo 

200,000 1                   NA                   26 

Broadway-FillmoreNHS,  Inc.                               Buffalo 

600,000 1               300,000 :             30 

West  Side  NHS.  Inc.                                               Buffalo 

52,0001               700,000               12 

NHS  of  South  Buffalo.  Inc.                                      Buffalo 

3 

610.0001                   NA                   31 

Senocio  de  Viviendas  Veclnales  de  Carolina.  Inc.  Carolina 

530,000                380,000  i             34 

Ithaca  NHS,  Inc.                                                      Ithaca 

200,000                235,000  i             21 

NHS  of  Rochester,  Inc.                                           Rochester 

2 

440,000                794,000 1             32 

Rural  Revitalization  Corp.                                       Salamanca 

65,0001                   NA                     2 

NHS  of  Syracuse.  Inc.                                          Syracuse 

320,000  i                 30,000                8 

Syracuse  Model  Neigh.  Cotp                               Syracuse 

2 

440,000 1               390,000 1             1 5 

Troy  Rehab.  Imp.  Prog.                                          Troy 

3 

470,000  i            1 ,040,000 !             26 

Utica  NHS,  Inc.                                                       Utica 

3 

520,595  i                 21 ,000  i              13 

New  York  Total 

20 

J 
4,447,595 1            3,890,000 
i 

250 

NeighborWorks  Total 

109 

! 

27,6a'>.996         44,987,095 

2,158 

NHS:  Neighbortiood  Housing  Services 
MHA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


Naighbortwod  Reinvestment  Corp. 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NoighborWorks 
Orqanizations 

Citv 

Number  of 
Applications 

ToUl 
SHOME 

Total 
S  Other  Sources  1 

Total 
Units 

Allantown  NHS.  Inc. 

Allentown 

2 

1 ,250,000 

4.300,000  '■' 

39 

NHS  of  Battimore.  Inc. 

Baltimore 

1 

750,000 

1 .200,000 : 

25 

NHS  o(  Reading.  Inc. 

Reading 

1 

132,000 

168,000 

3 

Richmond  NHS.  Inc.  (VA) 

Richmond  (VA, 

1 

85,000 

315,000 

5 

Mid-Atlantic  Total 

5 

2.217,000 

5,983,000 

72 

NeighborWorks  Totai 

109 

27,633.996 

1 
44,987,095 

2,158 

V 

NHS:  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
MHA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWortn 
Orqanizations 

CItv 

Number  of 
Applications 

Total 
SHOME 

Total 
S  Other  Sources 

Total 
Units 

NHS  of  Birmingham,  Inc. 

Birmingham 

2 

865,000 

750,000 

38 

Clearwater  NHS,  Irv:. 

Cleanvater 

1 

292,250 

NA 

5 

NHS  of  Gainesviile/AJachua  Co. 

Gainesville 

2 

502,400 

NA 

NA 

Springfield  NHS/Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

2 

580,000 

50,000 

26 

NHS  of  Savannah  GA,  Inc. 

Savannah 

2 

395,000 

NA 

NA 

St.  Petersburg  NHS,  Inc. 

St.  Petersburg 

1 

200,000 

NA 

15 

West  Palm  Beach  NHS,  Inc. 

W.  Palm  Beac 

1 

100,000 

NA 

10 

Southern  Total 

11 

2.934,650 

800,000 

94 

NeighbocWorks  Total 

109 

27.633.996 

44.987.095 

2.158 

NHS:  Neighbortvjod  Housing  Sarvk:es 
MHA:  Mutual  Housing  Associattons 


Nalghbortiood  Reinvestmsnt  Corp. 
Fabruary  4.  1994 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations 

City 

Number  of 
Applk:ations 

Total 
$HOME 

Total 
$  Other  Sources 

ToUl 

Units 

Neigh.  Consarvation  Serv.  of  Bartjorton.  Inc. 

Barberton 

1 

267,000 

100,000 

83 

Chattarrooga  Neigh.  Enterprises 

Chattanooga 

3 

835,650 

NA 

NA 

Cincinnati  NHS,  Inc. 

Cincinr>ati 

1 

118,000 

NA 

62 

Columbus  NHS.  Inc. 

Columbus 

2 

NA 

NA 

100 

Detrofi  NHS,  Inc. 

Detroit 

2 

200,000 

NA 

28 

Project  Renewal 

Fort  Wayne 

1 

310,000 

NA 

11 

Hamilton  NHS,  Inc. 

Hamilton 

1 

113,150 

NA 

NA 

Kalamazoo  NHS,  Inc. 

Kalamazoo 

2 

43,461 

NA 

7 

Knoxviiie  Neigh.  Hsng.  &  Commercial  Serv.,  Inc 

Knoxvillo 

1 

15,000 

NA 

NA 

UfayetteNHS(IN),lnc. 

Lafayette  (IN) 

1 

315,000 

NA 

25 

NHS  of  Louisville,  Inc. 

Louisville 

1 

350,000 

NA 

NA 

Massillon  NHS,  Inc. 

Massillon 

1 

75,000 

50,000 

NA 

Pontiac  NHS,  Inc. 

Pontiac 

1 

100,000 

NA 

3 

Neighbortiood  Renewal  Serv.  of  Sagiraw,  Inc. 

Saginaw 

1 

126,450 

NA 

4 

NHS  of  Toledo.  Inc. 

Toledo 

1 

151.500 

296.500 

10 

Great  Ukes  Total 

20 

3.020.211 

448.500 

333 

NeighborWorks  Total 

109 

27,633,996 

44,987,095 

2.158 

NHS:  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
MHA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


Neighbortiood  Rainvestmant  Corp. 
February  4,  1994 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations 

Citv 

Number  of 
Applications 

Total 
SHOME 

Total 
$  Other  Sources 

Total 
Units 

NHS  of  Aurora,  Inc. 

Aurora 

1 

150,000; 

NA 

10 

NHS  of  Belolt,  Inc. 

Beloit 

3 

1 63,000  i 

NA 

9 

NHS  of  Des  Moines.  Inc. 

Oes  Moines 

1 

360,100 

NA 

10 

Duluth  NHS,  Inc. 

Duluth 

1 

66,000 

NA 

NA 

NHS  of  Gre«n  Bay,  Inc. 

Green  Bay 

1 

250,000 

NA 

10 

North  Central  Total 

7 

989,100 

NA 

39 

NeighborWorks  Total 

109 

27,633,996 

44.987.095 

2.158 

NHS:  Neighbortiood  Housing  Services 
MHA  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


NaighbortMod  Rainvestmant  Corp. 
February  4,  1994 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NsighborWorks 
Organizations 

Crtv 

Number  of 
Applications 

Total 
$HOME 

Total 
$  Other  Sources 

Total 
Units 

Avondals  NHS,  Inc. 

Avondale 

3 

630,000 

330,000 

22 

Boiss  NHS.  Inc. 

BoiM 

2 

85,600 

5,155,332 

84 

Colorado  Rural  Hsng,  Dev.  Corp. 

Denver 

1 

2,000,000 

300,0001 

60 

NHS  of  Great  Falls.  Inc. 

Great  Falls 

1 

253,000 

1 ,071 ,663 . 

12 

Tierra  Del  Sol  Housing  Corp. 

Las  Cruces 

2 

497,641 

816,000 

46 

NHS  of  Pueblo,  Inc. 

Pueblo 

2 

230,000 

194,6001 

10 

Salt  Uke  NHS,  Inc. 

Salt  Lake  City 

2 

415,600 

5,0001 

9 

Santa  Fo  NHS,  Inc. 

Santa  Fe 

3 

366,000 

NA      1 

16 

Rocky  Mountain  Total 

16 

4,477,841 

7,872,595 1 

1 

259 

NelghboiWorks  Total 

109 

27.633.996 

1 
44.987.095  1 

! 

,2.158 

NHS:  Neigtibortiood  Housing  Services 
'4HA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp. 
February  4.  1994 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations                                  Citv 

Number  of            Total 
Applications       $  HOME 

ToUl                  Total 
$  Other  Sources      Units 

Anchorage  NHS,  Inc.                                             Anchorage 

NA 

189,0001              84 

Corvallis  NHS                                                         Coivallis 

75,000 

39,000 1               2 

Honolulu  NHS,  Inc.                                                Honolulu 

1 ,500,000 

6,000,000 '           284 

NHS  of  La  Habra,  Inc.                                            La  Habra 

450,000 

1,100,000               13 

Los  Angeles  NHS,  Inc,                                           Los  Angeles 

145,000 

55,000 1           315 

Mabton  NHS,  Inc,                                                   Mabton 

196,000 

190,0001               8 

Pasadena  NHS,  Inc.                                               Pasadena 

265.000 

NA                   16 

NHS  o(  Richmond  CA  Inc.                                     Richnxjnd 

250,000 

NA 

21 

San  Diego  NHS,  Inc.                                              San  Diego 

210,000 

520,000 

10 

Santa  Ana  NHS,  Inc,                                              Santa  Ana 

NA 

NA      1             10| 

Vallejo  NHS,  Inc.                                                 Vallejo 

112,0001                   NA      1           NA| 

Pacific  Total 

11 

3,203,000 

8,093,000            763 

NeighborWorks  Total 

109 

27.633.996 

44.987.095 

2.158 

NHS:  Neighborhood  Housing  Sen/ices 
MHA:  Mutual  Housing  Associations 


Noighbortiood  Reinvastment  Corp. 
Fobruary  4.  1994 
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HOME      SURVEY 


NeighborWorks 
Organizations                                  City 

1                       1 
Number  of           Total                   ToUl                ToUl 
Applicationsi      $  HOME       $  Other  Sources      Units 

NHS  o<  Fort  Worth                                                  Ft.  Worth 

116.850 

NA 

7 

NHS  of  Lafayette  (LA),  Inc.                                   Lafayette 

150,000 

NA                    5 

NHS  of  Midland                                                          Midland 

150,000 

NA      1             10 

New  Orleans  NHS,  Inc.                                           New  Orieans 

200,000!               600,000              20 

NHS  of  Oklahoma  City,  Inc.                                   Oklahoma  Clt^ 

2 

615,000!                   NA                   19 

NHS  of  San  Antonio,  Inc.                                        San  Antonio 

662.7001                   NA      !             30 

NHS  of  Shreveport,  Inc.                                       Shreveport 

229,000!                    NA      :                5 

NHS  of  Tulsa                                                       Tulsa 

300,000 

NA      1           NA 

South  Central  Total 

9 

2,423,550 

600,000              96 

NeighborWorks  TotaJ 

109 

27,633,996 

44,987,095         2,158 

NHS:  Neighbortiood  Housing  Services 
MHA  Mutual  Housing  Associations 
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NEIGOBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

REPORT  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1993  AND  1992 
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1 801  K  Slnet  N. W.  Telephone  202  833  7932 

Washington.  DC  20006 


Price  Waterhouse 


W 


REPORT  OF  INDEPENDENT  ACCOUNTANTS 


December  14,  1993 

To  the  Board  of  Directors 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  and  the  related  statements  of  revenue, 
expenses  and  changes  in  fund  balance,  of  cash  flows  and  of  functional  expenses  present 
fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  Neigliborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  at  September  30,  1993  and  1992,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  its 
cash  flows  for  the  years  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation's 
management;  our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements 
based  on  our  audits.  We  conducted  our  audits  of  these  statements  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  wliich  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit 
to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  financial  statements  are  free  of  material 
misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the 
amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements,  assessing  the  accounting  principles 
used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  and  evaluating  the  overall  financial 
statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audits  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
opinion  expressed  above. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
BALANCE  SHEETS 


September  30. 
1993  1992 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 

Short-term  investments  (at  cost,  which  approximates  mari<el) 

Receivables: 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services  of  America,  Inc.  (Note  3) 

U.S.  Government  receivable  (Note  5) 

Local  governments 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

Other  receivables 
Travel  advances 

Prepaid  expenses  and  other  assets 
Odice  furniture  and  equipment,  less  accumulated 

depreciation  of  82,130,175  and  81,783,294,  respectively 

Total  assets 


UABIUTIES  AND  FUND 

Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses 
Grant  commitments  (Note  4) 
Deferred  revenues  (Note  6) 

Total  liabilities 

Fund  balance 
Unrestricted 
Net  equity  in  flxed  assets 

Total  fund  balance 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balance 


81,458,252 

52,405,376 

956,642 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,875,000 

3,588,477 

175,861 

77,935 

52 

43,517 

55.091 

119.499 

71,247 

86,288 

100,771 

75,105 

540,906 

.    755,575 

S5.277.180 

89.108.414 

• 
BALANCE 

81,355,563 

32.525,753 

2,885^98 

5.446,926- 

244.116 

92,159 

4.485.077 

8,064,838 

251,197 

288,001 

540,906 

755,575 

792.103 

1,043,576 

85.277.180 

89.108.414 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  these  financial  statements. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
STATEMENTS  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENSES  AND  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE 


Revenue; 

Congressional  appropriation 
Local  governments 
Interest 
Other  income 

Total  revenues 

Expenses: 

Employee  compensation 

Grants  and  grant  commitments  (Note  4) 

Travel 

Occupancy  (Note  8) 

Professional  services 

Other  general  and  administrative 

Telephone,  postage  and  delivery 

Printing,  films  and  supplies 

Conferences  and  workshops 

Depreciation 

Total  expenses 

Deficiency  of  revenues  over  expenses 
Fund  balance,  iseginning  of  year 

Fund  balance,  end  of  year 


Year  Ended  Seotember  30. 

)993 

1992 

8  28.650,297 

8  31,113,477 

1,085,273 

262,303 

479,942 

763,752 

432,299 

585,602 

30,647,811 

32,725,134 

12,515,897 

12,020,220 

11,389,405 

14,648,685 

1,461,878 

1,515,047 

1,603,394 

1,471,788 

1,216,931 

934,055 

772.049 

688,688 

557,946 

563.958 

636,627 

636,576 

381,815 

358,517 

■  363,342 

132,880 

30,899,284 

32,970,414 

(251,473) 

(245,280) 

1,043,576 

1,288,856 

S       792.103 

8    1,04^,576 

Tlie  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  these  financial  statements. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
STATEMENTS  OF  CASH  FLOWS 


Year  Ended  September  30. 
1993  1992 


Cash  flows  from  operating  activities: 

(Deficiency)  of  revenues  over  expenses 
Adjustments  to  reconcile  (deficiency)  of  revenue 

over  expenses  to  net  casli  used  in  operating  activities: 
Depreciation 

Loss  on  disposition  of  furniture  and  equipment 
Decrease  (increase)  in  receivables 
Decrease  (increase)  in  travel  advances 
Increase  in  pre{)atd  expenses  and  other  assets 
(Decrease)  increase  in  accounts  payable 

and  accrued  expenses 
(Decrease)  increase  in  grant  commitments 
Increase  (decrease)  in  deferred  revenue 

Net  cash  used  in  operating  activities 

Cash  flows  from  investing  activities: 

Purchase  of  office  furniture  and  equipment 
Disposition  of  office  furniture  and  equipment 
Purchase  of  shon-term  investments 
Sale  of  short-term  investments 

Net  cash  provided  by  investing  activities 

Net  decrease  in  cash  and  cash  equivalents 
Cash  and  cash  equivalents,  beginning  of  year 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents,  end  of  year 


S     (251,473) 

S      (245,280) 

363,342 

5.787 

1,723,424 

15.041 

(25,666) 

132,880 

(3,571.682) 
(21,449) 
(20,472) 

(1,170,190) 
(2,561.528) 
151,957 

202,075 

1,265.605 

(4,539) 

(1,749,306) 

(2,262,862) 

(164.867) 

(313,991) 

10,407 

- 

(33.641.379) 

(24.420,308^ 

34.598.021 

26,276.540 

802,182 

1,542,241 

(947.124) 

(720,621) 

2,405376 

3,125,997 

$    1.458.252 

$    2.405.376 

Tlie  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  these  financial  statements. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

YEARS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1993  AND  1992 


NOTE    1  -    ORGANIZATION 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  (the  Corporation)  was  established  by  Congress  on  October 
31,  1978,  by  the  Neigliborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Corporation  is 
to  continue  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Federal  financial  supervisory  agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  promoting  reinvestment  in  older  neighborhoods  by  local 
financial  institutions  in  cooperation  with  the  community,  residents  and  local  government.  This  effort 
was  previously  conducted  by  the  Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force,  which  the  Corporation  succeeded. 

In  accordance  with  its  enabling  legislation,  the  Corporation  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
directors  comprised  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Director  of  tiie  Office  of  Tlirift  Supervision,  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

Tlie  Corporation  is  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  under  the  provisions  of  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation  Act  and  is  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  tax-exempt 
organization  as  described  in  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

NOTE   2    •   SIGNinCANT  ACCOUNTING    POUCIES 

Basis  of  Accounting 

Tlie  accompanying  financial  statements  Iiave  been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

Fund  Accounting 

To  ensure  the  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  resources  available  to 
the  Corporation,  the  accounts  are  maintained  in  accordance  with  (he  principles  of  fund  accounting. 
Tliis  is  the  procedure  by  which  resources  for  various  purposes  are  classified  into  funds  established 
according  to  their  nature  and  intended  use. 

Unrestricted  fund  -  Accounts  for  unrestricted  resources  available  for  the  regular  operations  of 
the  Corporation.  The  use  of  this  fund  is  ai  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
management. 

Net  equity  infixed  assets  fund  -  Accounts  for  office  furniture,  equipment  and  software  used  in 
the  regular  operations  of  the  Corporation. 
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Restricted  fund  -  Accounts  for  Congressional  appropriations,  contributions  and  grants  that  have 
been  restricted  as  to  time  or  purpose  and  the  related  expenditures  incurred  to  carry  out  tlie 
restrictions  specified  by  the  donors. 

Revenue  Recognition 

The  Corporation's  primary  funding  is  through  Congressional  appropriation.  Monetary  support  is  also 
provided  by  local  government  agencies  and  private  corporations.  Unrestricted  Congressional 
appropriations  are  recognized  as  revenue  when  appropriating  legislation  is  enacted.  Congressional 
appropriations  restricted  for  equity  capital  grants  are  recognized  as  revenue  when  the  related  grant 
commitments  are  made  by  the  Corporation.  Support  from  local  government  agencies  and  private 
corporations  is  recorded  as  revenue  when  costs  are  incurred;  funds  received  but  unexpended  are 
reflected  as  a  liability. 

Grants  and  Grant  Commitments 

Grants  and  grant  commitments  are  recorded  as  expanses  when  letters  of  intent  or  grant  commitments 
are  signed  by  the  Corporation's  management.  Undisbursed  grant  funds  referred  to  as  deobligations, 
are  reflected  as  reductions  of  grant  expense  when  the  related  grant  commitments  are  revoked. 

Other  Income 

Other  income  is  comprised  primarily  of  registration  fees,  return  of  prior  year  grants,  donations, 
private  grants  and  miscellaneous  income. 

Cash  and  Cash  Equivalents 

Cash  in  excess  of  amounts  required  to  fund  current  operations  is  invested  in  short-term  investments. 
Such  short-term  investments  are  slated  at  cost,  which  approximates  market.  Cash  equivalents 
include  investments  with  original  maturities  of  three  months  or  less. 

Office  Furniture,  Equipment  and  Software 

Office  furniture,  equipment  and  software  acquired  with  a  cost  in  excess  of  S250  is  capitalized  and 
recorded  at  cost.  Depreciation  is  calculated  using  the  straight-line  method  over  the  estimated  useful 
lives  of  the  assets,  which  are  five  to  eight  years. 

Functional  Allocation  of  Expenses 

Costs  of  various  programmatic  activity  and  administrative  services  are  presented  functionally  in  the 
statement  of  functional  exp)enses.  Accordingly,  both  direct  and  indirect  expenses  have  been 
allocated  to  the  appropriate  function. 
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NOTE  3   -  NEIGHBORHOOD   HOUSING  SERVICES  OF  AAIERICA,  INC.   (NHSA) 

NHSA  is  a  private  non-profit  corporation  which  provides  financial  and  fundraising  services  to  t!ie 
NeighborWorics  neiworit.  The  Coiporation  is  the  principal  source  of  funding  for  NHSA.  Total  grants 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  NHSA  amounted  to  S3,342,000  and  83,352,000  for  fiscal  years  1993 
and  1992,  respectively. 

On  September  29,  1986,  the  Corporation  entered  into  a  Revolving  Credit  Agreement  with  NHSA 
whereby  the  Corporation  agreed  to  make  advances  to  NHSA  from  time  to  time,  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  outstanding  balance  of  $1,000,000.  These  advances  will  enable  NHSA  to  purchase  low 
interest  mortgages  from  NHS  programs  and  to  warehouse  these  mortgages  pending  closing  on  sales 
to  institutional  investors.  NHSA  agreed  to  pay  the  Corporation  a  fee  on  the  average  daily 
outstanding  loan  balance  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  annum.  Tlie  agreement  extends  through  September 
30,  1994;  however,  it  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  upon  ninety  days  written  notice.  As  of 
September  30,  1993  and  1992,  the  Coqxiration  had  advanced  a  total  of  81,000,000  to  NHSA. 

NOTE    4    -    CTRANT   COMMITMENTS 

The  Corporation  provides  grant  funds  to  NeighborWorks  programs,  neighboriiood  preservation 
projects  and  other  similar  programs  in  partial  support  of  program  costs,  to  create  revolving  loan 
funds,  and  to  provide  certain  equity  capital  funding.  Grants  are  recorded  at  the  time  that  the  funds 
are  committed.  Committed  but  unexpended  grant  funds  are  recorded  as  a  liability  in  the 
accompanying  financial  statements.  As  of  September  30,  1993  and  1992  the  Corporation  remains 
liable  for  outstanding  grant  commitments  in  the  following  program  areas: 


Creation  of  New  NeighborWorks  Organizations 

Organizational  Expansion 

Preserving  AiTordable  Housing 

Model  Strategy 

Secondary  Market  Activities 

Mutual  Housing 

NHSA 

Equity  Capital 

Training  Grants 


1993 

S  380,000 
395,727 
599,571 
20,000 
784,900 
444,400 

260,350 
450 

82.885.a98 


1992 

S  505,000 
453.776 
559,250 
125,000 
745,400 
633,000 
100,000 
2,321,500 
4,000 

85.446.926 


NOTE  S  -  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1992,  the  Corporation  obtained  a  special  Congressional 
appropriation  of  85,000,000,  payable  in  8  quarterly  payments  of  8625,000  beginning  on  September 
1,  1992.  Tliis  restricted  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  local  neighborhood 
revitalization  organizations  (NeighborWorks)  with  revolving  homeownership  lending  capital  and 
equity  capital  until  September  30,  1994.    Tlie  Corporation  committed  and  recognized  as  revenue 
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$786,523  and  84.213,477  of  this  appropriation  during  the  years  ended  September  30.  1993  and 

1992.  respectively.  Of  this  total,  the  Corporation  received  82,500,000  and  8625,000  during  the 
years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992,  respectively;  the  remaining  81,875,000  is  reflected  as 
a  receivable  at  September  30,  1993. 

The  Corporation  recognized  828,650,297  and  831,113,477  in  revenue  from  Congressional 
appropriations  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993  and  1992.  Tlie  fiscal  year  1993 
appropriation  of  827.976,000  included  8250,000  for  the  creation  of  a  human  resource  development 
strategy  for  the  NeighborWorks  network.  The  Corporation  committed  and  recognized  as  revenue 
8137,774  of  the  8250,000  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1993.  Tlie  remaining  8112,226 
of  llie  human  resource  development  appropriation  was  posted  to  deferred  revenue  at  September  30. 

1993.  . 

NOTE  6  -  DEFERRED  REVENUE 

Deferred  revenue  consists  of  the  following: 


Congressional  appropriation 
Local  and  state  governments 
Other 


Seplerr 

iber 

30. 

1993 

1992 

8112.226 

23.404 

108,486 

8   - 

57.365 
34.794 

S244.116  892.159 

NOTE   7   .   PENSION    PLAN 

The  Corporation  has  a  defined  contribution  pension  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  Section 
401(k)  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Tlie  Corporation  contributes  an  amount  equal  lo  8'vc  of 
ilie  social  security  integration  level  in- effect  and  13.7%  of  each  active  participant's  compensation 
in  excess  of  the  social  security  integration  level.  In  addition,  employees  may  contribute  up.to  10% 
of  their  annual  salary  to  the  plan  of  which  the  Corporation  matches  up  to  75%  of  the  first  6%  of  the 
employees'  annual  salary.  Employer  contributions  to  employee  accounts  vest  33%  after  3  years  of 
employment  and  100%  after  five  years.  Employees  may  also  borrow  against  their  vested  benefits. 
Total  pension  expense  was  8985,500  and  8847,037  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1992,  respectively, 
after  giving  effect  to  the  application  of  funds  forfeited  by  non-vestied  terminated  employees 
amounting  to  821,300  in  1993  and  827,8-50  in  1992. 

NOTE  a   -   CONTINGENCIES 

Tlie  Corporation  leases  office  space  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Tlie  following  is  a  schedule,  by  year,  of  future  minimum  rental  payments  on 
noncancellable  operating  leases,  having  initial  or  remaining  terms  of  more  than  one  year  as  of 
September  30,  1993; 
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1994  81.555368 

1995  1,347,922 

1996  632,031 

1997  24.663 


S3.559.984 


The  cost  of  operating  leases  included  in  occupancy  expense  for  the  years  ended  September  30,  1993 
and  1992  was  81,590,549  and  81,463,797,  respectively. 

The  Corporation  was  the  guarantor  of  a  total  of  8410,000  and  830,000  in  loans  NHSA  had  made  to 
two  NeighborWorks  organizations  as  of  September  30,  1993  and  1992,  respectively. 
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1801  K  Street  N.W.  Telephone  202  833  7932 

Washinglon.  OC  20006 


Price  Waterhouse 


HI 


REPORT  OF  INDEPENDENT  ACCOUNTANTS 
ON  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 


December  14,  1993 

To  the  Board  of  Directors 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  Combining  Statement  of  Revenue,  Expenses  and 
Changes  in  Fund  Balances  is  fairly  stated  in  all  material  respects  in  relation  to  the  basic 
financial  statements,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation  for  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1993,  which  are  covered  by  our  report  dated  December  14, 
1993  presented  in  the  first  section  of  this  document.  Our  audit  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  basic  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole.  Tliis 
information  is  presented  for  purposes  of  additional  analys.is  and  is  not  a  required  part  of 
the  basic  financial  statements.  Such  information  has  been  subjected  to  the  auditing 
procedures  applied  in  the  audit  of  the  basic  financial  statements. 
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NEICUDORIIOOD  REmVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

COMBDSINC  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENSES  AND  CHANCES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 

YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1993 


Revenue: 

Congresaional  appropriiilion 
Local  governments 
Interest 
Other  income 

Total  revenues 

Expenses: 

Employee  compensation 

Grants  and  grant  commitments 

Travel 

Occupancy 

Professional  services 

Other  general  and  administrative 

Conferences  and  workshops 

Depreciation 


Total 


expenses 


Excess  (deficiency)  of  revenue  over 
expenses  before  capital  purchases 

Fumilure  and  fixture  purchases 
Fumilure  and  fixture  dispositions 

Net  change  in  fund  balance 
Fund  balaru;e,  beginning  of  year 

Fund  balance,  end  of  year 


Congressional  Other        Restricted 

Apuroprialion  Sources         Sources 


S  28.6SOJ297       S 


28.650^97 


28.536.496 


113.801 

(164.867) 
16.194 

(34.872) 
167.9S1 


479.942 
432.299 


(1.932) 


(1.932) 
120.050 


1.085.273 


912,241       1,085,273 


12J70.243 

. 

145.654 

9.998,995 

662.410 

728.000 

U89.827 

337 

71.714 

U49.818 

236.505 

17,071 

1.146.957 

13.231 

54.743 

1.919.960 

1.510 

4,5.152 

358.696 

180 

22,939 

Fixed 
Assets 


363.342 


914,173       1,085J273         363,342 


(363.342) 

164,867 
(16,194) 


(214,669) 
755.575 


Total 


S  28.650J297 

1.085JJ73 

479.942 

432.299 

30,647,811 


12.515.897 

11.389.405 

1.4«1.8:8 

1.603.394 

1.216.931 

1,966.622 

381,815 

363,342 

30,899.284 


(251.4731 


(251,473) 
1,043,576 


S       133.079       S    118.118    8_ 


S540.906 


792.103 
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Tuesday,  March  2,  1994. 
NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

NORMAN  D'AMOURS,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

ron  lewandowski,  president,  central  liquidity  facility 

william  poling,  budget  officer 

robert  fenner,  general  counsel 

mike  riley,  chief,  examination  and  insurance  department 

Introductory  Remarks 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  welcome  before  our  subcommittee  this 
afternoon  a  former  Member  of  Congress  who  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration,  Mr.  Norman  D'Amours. 
While  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  D'Amours  served  for 
10  years  on  the  House  Banking  Committee  from  1975  to  1985.  So 
you  come  before  the  subcommittee  not  only  knowing  the  Members, 
but  knowing  the  process. 

We  certainly  congratulate  you  upon  your  appointment  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  pleased  to  note  you  are  there.  We  will  put  your  entire 
testimony  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

If  you  would,  introduce  your  associates  to  us  and  then  proceed 
in  any  manner  you  like. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  with  Mr.  Ron  Lewandowski,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility,  to  my  right;  and  to 
his  right,  William  Poling  who  is  the  Budget  Officer;  to  my  left  is 
Mr.  Fenner,  Robert  Fenner,  our  General  Counsel;  to  his  left,  Mike 
Riley,  you  may  know  these  people  better  than  I  do,  I  am  sure.  They 
have  been  here  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Stokes.  They  have  indeed. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  are  doing  fine. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  So  far,  so  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  my  testimony  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  and  I  am  going  to  summarize  it  very  dramati- 
cally with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Opening  Remarks 

Mr.  D'Amours.  I  just  want  to  say  that  this  is  my  first  appear- 
ance as  Chairman  of  NCUA  before  the  Congress,  and  I  can't  think 
of  a  better  place  to  begin.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  before  this 
panel  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Torres. 
Always  start  with  the  cardinals,  and,  I  don't  know,  the  Ranking 
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Minority  cardinals,  whatever,  but  it  is  good  to  be  here  and  espe- 
cially before  this  group. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

I  just  want  you  to  know  that  for  fiscal  year  1995,  we  requested 
a  continuation  of  the  $600  million  limit  on  new  loans  for  the  CLF, 
and  we  are  asking  for  a  $901,000  limit  on  our  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  year  in  a  row 
that  we  have  come  down  on  expenditures.  Last  year  it  was 
$945,250,  and  as  I  say,  for  the  two  years  prior  to  that,  it  was  con- 
tinuing downward. 

BORROWING  REQUEST 

The  requested  loan  limit,  the  $600  million,  has  remained  con- 
stant for  the  last  14  years.  Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  you 
gentlemen  well  know,  the  CLF  activity  has  been  very,  very  low  in 
recent  years.  But  should  a  crisis  occur,  it  is  very  important  that 
that  ability,  that  resource,  be  available.  And  we  believe  it  is  ade- 
quate, in  our  estimation,  to  address  unexpected  liquidity  crises 
such  as  occurred  in  Rhode  Island,  as  we  are  all  aware,  in  1991. 
During  those  times  of  stress  in  the  industry,  the  CLF  does  provide 
a  backstop  and  does  a  lot  to  increase  public  confidence  and  keep 
funds  in  the  credit  unions  on  a  sound  footing. 

CLF  STREAMLINING 

Credit  unions  are  performing  splendidly  well.  They  have  been 
highly  liquid  for  a  number  of  years.  But  even  against  that  back- 
drop, I  hope  this  subcommittee  agrees  that  it  is  important  to  have 
this  Central  Liquidity  Facility  assistance.  In  keeping  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  streamlining  initiative,  we  at  NCUA  have  moved 
just  recently,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  balance  the  CLF's  resources  and 
workload.  Toward  that  end,  on  February  16th,  we  restructured  the 
Central  Liquidity  Facility,  and  that  is  a  move  that  will  increase 
dividend  returns  to  credit  unions  in  the  amount  of  $210,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  REQUEST 

However,  to  ensure  that  the  CLF  remains  prepared  to  fulfill  its 
role  should  a  crisis  occur,  we  have  not  changed  our  request  for  ex- 
penditures from  the  $901,000  we  had  submitted  to  0MB  and  to 
this  subcommittee  earlier  in  the  year.  And  we  respectfully  request 
that  you  support  our  authorization  request,  thus  continuing 
NCUA's  and  the  CLF's  ability  to  respond  to  adverse  conditions. 

LOW  INCOME  CREDIT  UNION  ASSISTANCE 

I  am  going  to  jump  ahead  dramatically  and  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  over  the  past  few  years,  NCUA  has  increased  its  focus  on  as- 
sisting low-income  credit  unions.  As  Chairman,  I  want  to  move  the 
Agency  significantly  beyond  the  present  efforts.  And  to  that  end, 
last  month  the  NCUA  Board  approved  establishing  a  separate  of- 
fice within  the  NCUA  which  would  be  devoted  to  running  the  Re- 
volving Loan  Program,  the  $6  million  Revolving  Loan  Program, 
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and  assisting  these  important  financial  cooperatives,  low-income 
community  development  credit  unions. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  BILL 

The  new  office  will  report  directly  to  me  as  the  Chairman  of 
NCUA.  As  you  know,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Community 
Development  Financial  Institution  bills  include  provisions  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  Community  Development  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Program  for  credit  unions.  The  House  bill  would  increase 
the  revolving  loan  from  its  present  $6  million  to  $21  million,  while 
the  Senate  bill  calls  for  a  $5  million  increase. 

Should  this  subcommittee  and  eventually  the  Congress  appro- 
priate additional  resources  for  the  Revolving  Loan  Program,  we  be- 
lieve NCUA  can  and  will  make  wise,  prudent  and  provident  use  of 
the  funds  to  benefit  low-income  community  development  credit 
unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  again 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  to  present  our  re- 
quest for  the  CLF.  I  will  be  pleased  and  the  staff  people  here  will 
be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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I'?    NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

alszandr:a.  va  222:^.-2^2? 

biography 

norman  e.  d'amours 

chairman,  national  credit  union  administration 


Norman  E.  D'Amours  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  the  NCUA  Board  on 
November  22,  1993,  and  he  was  designated  Chairman  by  President  Clinton 
November  24.  He  will  serve  a  six-year  term. 

As  Chairman,  Mr.  D'Amours  leads  the  three-person  NCUA  Board  in 
managing  the  independent  federal  financial  agency  that  charters, 
supervises,  and  insures  the  nation's  federal  credit  unions.  The  agency 
also  insures  member  deposits  in  nearly  all  state-chartered  credit  unions. 
The  combined  12,500  institutions  have  $260  billion  in  assets.  NCUA 
employs  approximately  1,000  people  and  operates  on  a  budget  of  $100 
million. 

Chairman  D'Amours  began  his  professional  and  legal  careers  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire.    In  the  late  1960s,  he  served  as  New 
Hampshire  assistant  attorney  general  and  headed  the  criminal  division.  In 
the  early  1970s,  he  served  as  City  Prosecutor  in  his  hometown, 
Manchester,  and  taught  criminal  law  and  evidence  at  St.  Anselm's  College. 

Throughout  his  ten-year  term  in  the  U.S.  Congress  (1975  to  1985), 
Chairman  D'Amours  served  on  the  House  Banking  Committee.    He 
returned  to  Manchester  in  1985  to  practice  law  with  the  McLane  Law  Firm 
and  was  a  consultant  in  Federal  government  affairs. 

D'Amours  received  his  B.A.  from  Assumption  College  in  Massachusetts 
and  a  LL.B.  from  Boston  University  Law  School.    He  is  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bar,  New  Hampshire  Bar,  U.S.  District  Court  Bar,  and  the 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.    He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves. 

Norman  E.  D'Amours  was  born  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  in  1937.  He  and 
his  wife,  Helen,  have  three  children. 
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D.  MICHAEL  RILEY 

DIRECTOR 

OFFICE  OF  EXAMINATION  AND  INSURANCE 
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D.  Michael  Riley  is  Director,  Office  of  Examination  and  Insurance  for  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

As  Director,  Riley  is  responsible  for  the  safe  and  sound  operation  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  the  federal  fund  which  insures  member  savings  at  13,000 
credit  unions  across  the  country.  Riley  also  monitors  the  examination  and  supervision 
procedures  at  federal  and  federally  insured  credit  unions    This  includes  management  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration's  annual  exam  program  conducted  by  the 
Agency's  examiners;  collection  and  evaluation  of  financial  data  credit  unions  submit 
semiannually,  maintenance  of  the  CAMEL  Rating  System  and  Financial  Performance 
Report,  which  evaluates  and  compares  their  financial  condition. 

Riley  joined  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration  as  an  Examiner  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  in  1972.  He  progressed  through  the  ranks  and  moved  to  Washington  in 
1981  as  the  Chief  of  Examination  and  was  later  named  Director  of  the  Department  of  Risk 
Management.  He  then  served  as  Regional  Director  of  the  Agency's  San  Francisco 
Regional  Office    Returning  to  Washington  in  1985,  Riley  held  the  concurrent  roles  of 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  President  and  Share  Insurance  Fund  Director.  He  was  appointed 
Director  of  Examination  and  Insurance  in  April  1985 

A  native  of  Tuscaloosa,  .\labama,  Riley  holds  and  Accounting  degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Riley  is  a  1989  recipient  of  the  President's  Meritorious  Rank  Award,  and  award  for  federal 
senior  executives  who  demonstrate  exemplary  performance. 
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GENERAL  COUNSEL 
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Robert  M.  Fenner  is  General  Counsel  for  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

As  General  Counsel,  Fenner  directs  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  and  has  the 
responsibilities  of  providing  legal  advice  to  the  Board  and  other  NCUA  offices, 
administering  the  Agency's  rule  making  policies,  and  representing  the  Agency  in  litigation 
proceedings. 

Fenner  joined  NCUA  as  a  staff  attorney  in  1974  and  was  named  an  Assistant  General 
Counsel  in  1977.  He  became  Deputy  General  Counsel  in  1981  and  was  selected  to  serve 
as  NCUA  General  Counsel  in  1985. 

A  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Fenner  is  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
received  his  J.D.  degree  from  George  Washington  University  National  Law  Center. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Administration  is  the  Federal  regulatory  agency  that 
supervises,  charters,  and  insures  the  nation's  nearly  9,000  federal  credit  unions.  In 
addition,  NCUA  insures  member  accounts  in  4,500  state-chartered  credit  unions.  NCUA 
is  supported  by  credit  unions  and  receives  no  federal  tax  dollars. 
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WILLIAM  C.  POLING 

BUDGET  OF^^ICER 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 


William  Poling  is  the  Budget  Officer  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

As  Budget  Officer,  Mr.  Poling  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  Agency's  budget,  which 
includes  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility,  the  NCUA  Share  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Agency's 
Operating  Fund. 

Mr.  Pohng  joined  NCUA  in  December  of  1980.  From  1974  to  1980,  he  was  a  budget 
analyst  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Poling  worked  in  various  corporate  accounting  and  budget  related  jobs 
in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Poling  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  Business  and  Finance  in  1971  from  the 
University  of  Maryland. 
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President 
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Ronald  N.  Lewandowski  is  President  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Central  Liquidity  Facility. 

As  President,  Lewandowski  serves  as  the  Operating  Officer  of  th 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  by  providing  overall  planning, 
supervision,  and  administration  of  the  organization.   He  is 
responsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining  controls  within  th 
Central  Liquidity  Facility  (CLF)  to  insure  that  the  objectives 
the  CLF  are  executed  is  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law, 
regulation,  and  the  policies  of  the  CLF  Board.   The  NCUA  Board 
serves  as  the  CLF  Board. 


Lewandowski  joined  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  the 
predecessor  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration  in  1968 
an  Examiner  in  Detroit,  Michigan.   He  progressed  through  the 
examiner  ranks  culminating  with  a  promotion  to  Liquidation 
Specialist  in  the  Regional  Office  in  Toledo,  Ohio.   He  served  i 
number  of  other  regional  office  positions  ending  with  his 
selection  as  Deputy  Regional  Director  in  1982.   He  served  in  th 
position  in  the  Chicago  Regional  Office,  the  Boston  Regional 
Office,  and  the  Capital  Regional  Office  in  Washington,  D.C.   In 
1988,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facil 
and  served  as  Acting  President  from  December,  1991  until  he  was 
appointed  President  in  June,  1992. 

Prior  to  becoming  an  examiner,  Lewandowski  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  while  attendi 
college.   He  is  a  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  holds  an 
accounting  degree  from  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  Members,  this  is  my  first  appearance  before 
Congress  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration  and  I  am 
delighted  to  mark  this  occasion  by  testifying  before  this  distinguished  panel.  I  wan 
to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  request  for  the  NCUA  Central  Liquidity  Facility  (CLF).   Appearing  here  with 
me  today  are  Ron  Lewandowski,  President,  Central  Liquidity  Facility;  Robert  M. 
Fenner,  General  Counsel;  D.  Michael  Riley,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Examinatior 
and  Insurance;  and  William  C.  Poling,  Budget  Officer. 

For  fiscal  year  1995,  we  have  requested  a  $600  million  limit  on  new  loans  and  a 
$901,000  limit  on  expenditures.   The  requested  loan  limit  has  remained  constant  fc 
the  last  14  years.  Although  the  CLF  activity  has  been  low  in  recent  years,  we  firm 
believe  that  should  a  liquidity  crisis  arise,  the  agency  must  be  prepared  to  respond. 

The  $600  million  loan  limit  is  adequate  in  our  estimation  to  address  unexpected 
liquidity  needs  in  credit  unions.  It  is  during  periods  of  this  type  of  stress  in  the 
industry  that  the  CLF  provides  the  backstop  for  public  confidence  and  keeps  credit 
unions  on  a  safe  and  sound  footing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  credit  unions  are,  and  have  been,  very  liquid  for  a  number  of  years 
But  this  fact  does  not  diminish  the  need  for  the  CLF  or  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

However,  in  keeping  with  President  Clinton's  streamlining  initiative  the  NCUA 
Board  has  moved  to  balance  the  CLF's  resources  and  workload.   Toward  this  end, 
the  Board  voted  February  16th  to  restructure  the  CLF,  a  move  that  will  save  credit 
unions  $210,000  in  fiscal  1995. 
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Both  the  Congress  and  the  credit  union  community  can  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  the  CLF  remains  ready  to  deal  with  any  reversal  of  the  current  liquidity 
situation  should  a  crisis,  like  the  Rhode  Island  emergency  of  1991 ,  occur  again.   To 
insure  CLF  remains  prepared  to  fulfill  its  role,  we  have  not  changed  our  expenditure 
or  borrowing  limit  request  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
respectively  request  that  you  support  our  authorization  request,  thus  continuing 
NCUA's  and  CLF's  ability  to  respond  to  adverse  liquidity  situations. 

As  reported  to  the  Subcommittee  last  year,  the  NCUA  Board  initiated  a  one  year 
pilot  program  that  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Community 
Development  Revolving  Loan  Program  for  Credit  Unions  and  NCUA's  regulation 
and  supervision  of  low-income  credit  unions.  I  am  pleased  to  report  this  intensive 
review  provided  the  catalyst  for  the  NCUA  Board's  adoption  last  April  of  new  rules 
governing  the  Revolving  Loan  Program.  These  new  regulations  go  directly  to: 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  participating  credit  unions; 

•  Making  the  Revolving  Loan  Program  more  accessible  to  participating  credit 
unions; 

•  Providing  technical  assistance  to  participating  credit  unions  that  may  not 
necessarily  receive  loans;  and, 

•  Reducing  regulatory  burden. 

Since  adopting  this  rule,  15  existing  credit  unions  applied  and  received  NCUA's  low- 
income  designation.   Over  an  almost  year  and  a  half  period,  NCUA  has  chartered  or 
provided  federal  share  insurance  to  14  credit  unions  serving  low-income 
communities. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  early  in  my  tenure  as  Chaiiman  a  new  credit  union  charter 
was  granted  in  Gadsden,  Alabama,  and  federal  share  insurance  was  approved  for  a 
state-chartered  credit  union  in  North  Carolina.  These  new  credit  unions  will  bring 
financial  services  to  underserved  people  and  communities.  Overall,  NCUA 
recognizes  some  150  low-income  credit  unions  with  almost  $300  million  in  assets. 

In  the  four  years  of  administrating  the  $6  million  Revolving  Loan  Program,  NCUi' 
has  revolved  $7.6  million  in  loans  to  over  50  credit  unions.  We  provided  nearly  $ 
million  in  2%  loans  to  nine  qualifying  credit  unions  in  1993  and  are  accepting 
applications  to  the  end  of  March  for  as  much  as  $1 .4  million  in  new  loans.  One  pi 
of  the  new  rule  raises  the  loan  limit  for  a  low-income  credit  union  from  $200,000 1 
$300,000.  Similar  to  the  situation  we  faced  last  year,  the  agency  anticipates 
applications  for  more  funding  then  will  be  available. 

I  strongly  share  with  the  President  and  many  in  Congress,  a  commitment  to  bring 
fmancial  services  to  our  underserved  rural  and  urban  communities.  As  providers  c 
low-cost  financial  services,  credit  unions  serving  in  distressed  communities  have  Ic 
distinguished  themselves. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  NCUA  has  made  significant  strides  in  assisting  low-incon 
credit  unions.  I  want  to  move  the  agency  beyond  these  present  efforts.   Last  mont 
the  NCUA  Board  approved  the  establishment  of  a  separate  office  within  NCUA 
devoted  to  running  the  Revolving  Loan  Program  and  assisting  these  important 
fmancial  cooperatives.  This  new  office  represents  a  concrete  illustration  of  my 
strong  commitment  to  the  future  of  credit  unions  serving  persons  of  limited  means. 
Credit  unions,  as  a  whole,  and  their  organizations  have  joined  in  these  efforts  and 
we  will  continue  to  work  with  them  as  well. 
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As  the  Subcommittee  is  aware,  the  House  has  approved  an  authorization  bill  (H.R. 
3474)  establishing  a  fiind  to  encourage  development  and  assist  community 
development  financial  institutions  (CDFIs)  including  qualifying  credit  unions.  The 
Senate  companion  to  the  House  bill,  S.  1275,  awaits  Senate  Floor  action. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  CDFI  bills  include  provisions  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Community  Development  Revolving  Loan  Program  for  Credit 
Unions.  The  House  bill  would  increase  the  Revolving  Loan  Program  from  $6 
million  to  $21  million  while  the  Senate  bill  calls  for  a  $5  million  increase.   Should 
this  Subcommittee  and  eventually  Congress  appropriate  additional  resources  for  the 
Revolving  Loan  Program,  we  believe  NCUA  can  make  wise  and  prudent  use  of  the 
funds  to  benefit  low-income  credit  unions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  realize  this  is  a  hearing  on  the  CLF,  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  report  to  you  about  the  condition  of  credit  unions  and  their 
federal  insurer,  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  (NCUSIF). 

After  a  number  of  years  of  slow  loan  growth  in  credit  unions,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  loan  demand  is  moving  up.   Loan  growth  last  year  in  the  12,317  federally 
insured  credit  unions  topped  9  percent,  reaching  $152.3  billion  by  year-end  1993. 
This  percentage  of  loan  growth  nearly  doubles  last  year's  mark  of  4.6  percent. 
While  savings  showed  a  solid  6  percent  growth,  the  important  increase  in  lending 
improved  credit  unions'  loan-to-share  ratio  to  61.7  percent  in  1993  compared  to  a 
loan-to-share  ratio  of  59.9  percent  for  the  previous  year. 
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Capital  in  federally  insured  credit  unions  expanded  by  17.6  percent  in  1993.  The 
capital  to  asset  ratio  climbed  to  9.7  percent  compared  to  8.9  percent  in  1992.  This 
increase  marks  a  continued  trend  of  increased  capital  ratios  for  credit  unions  over 
several  years. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  ended  its  24th  consecutive  year  i 
the  black.  That  is,  since  the  NCUSIF  was  created  by  Congress  in  1970,  it  has  nev 
had  a  losing  year.  The  Fund  has  assets  of  $3. 1  billion  and  an  equity  ratio  of  1 .26 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
Subcommittee  today  and  present  our  requests  for  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility.  )^ 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Please  feel  free  to  refer  to  any  of  your  colleagues  for  any  replies 
to  any  of  our  questions. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Thank  you. 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  CLF 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  noted  that  the  board  voted  on  February  16th  to 
restructure  the  CLF,  which  you  have  made  reference  to.  And  that, 
of  course,  is  a  move  that  you  state  will  save  the  credit  unions  about 
$210,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Can  you  explain  how  you  have  re- 
structured the  resources  and  workload  of  the  CLF? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  We  moved  the  CLF  into  the  Examination  and  In- 
surance Department.  We  eliminated  two  people;  correct? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Two  people  from  its  management.  We  transferred 
the  Revolving  Loan  Fund  into  the  Community  Development  Office 
which  is  going  to  report  directly  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  The  savings  are  salaries. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

In  the  event  of  a  crisis,  would  the  CLF  personnel  on  board  be 
able  to  respond  to  an  unusually  heavy  workload? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  we  haven't  re- 
duced our  request  for  the  administrative  expense  limitation.  We 
propose  a  $901,000  operating  budget  level  for  this  year,  which  is 
down  about  $44,000  from  last  year.  But  it  does  not  reflect  the 
$210,000  saving,  and  that  is  specifically  because  should  some  crisis 
occur,  we  would  like  to  think  that  we  could  gear  up  very  quickly 
and  bring  in  the  people  we  needed  to  meet  the  crisis. 

We  think  that  $901,000  would  be  sufficient  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  testimony,  you  made  reference  to  this 
$210,000  savings.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  you  deter- 
mined the  savings? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Salaries. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  salaries? 

Mr.  Poling.  And  benefits. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  We  eliminated  two  positions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

BORROWING  VS  RESTRUCTURING 

You  requested  that  your  expenditure  borrowing  limit  remain  un- 
changed. Did  the  board  review  the  CLF  loan  limitation  budget  re- 
quest coincidentally  with  the  restructuring  of  the  CLF  resources 
and  workload? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  We  did. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  did. 

REVIEW  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  LOW  INCOME  CUS 

In  your  testimony,  you  stated  that  the  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Community  Development  Revolving  Loan  Program  for  credit 
unions  and  NCUA's  regulation  and  supervision  of  low-income  credit 
unions,  provided  the  catalyst  for  NCUA's  adoption  last  April  of  new 
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rules  governing  the  Revolving  Loan  Program.  You  also  listed  tl 
new  regulations.  What  were  the  significant  findings  of  the  boarc 
review  in  these  two  areas? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  those  I  can  think 
off  the  top  of  my  head  and,  hopefully,  my  staff  will  help  me  o 
here.  We  increased  the  loan  limits  from  $200,000  to  $300,000 
any  low  income  credit  union.  We  allowed  credit  unions  to  recei 
technical  assistance,  whether  or  not  they  had  any  advances  fro 
the  CLF. 

What  are  the  other  high  points? 

Mr.  Lewandowski.  As  previously  mentioned  these  are  the  t\ 
high  points  of  the  findings  of  the  study  that  went  on  for  one  yes 
It  was,  in  essence,  to  increase  the  limitation  available  to  the  crec 
unions  that  are  designated  as  low-income,  and  to  provide  technic 
assistance.  I  think,  providing  technical  assistance  was  the  bigge 
factor.  Because  we  found  that  the  way  the  regulation  was  writti 
earlier,  we  only  could  provide  technical  assistance  to  credit  unio 
that  receive  funds. 

ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ISSUES 

However,  there  were  others  that  really  needed  the  help  and  cou 
not  receive  the  funds.  We  had  the  cart  before  the  horse.  So  it  w 
necessary  to  revisit  that.  The  other  thing  we  also  looked  at  was  t 
training  of  our  own  examiner  staff  in  dealing  with  diversity  issu( 
both  on  a  personal  level  and  a  professional  level.  And  those  a 
really  the  big  high  points  that  came  out  of  that  study. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  We  also  tried  to  make  it  easier,  Mr.  Chairma 
and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  for  low-income  credit  unions 
apply  for  loans. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good. 

Mr.  D'Amours  [continuing].  By  reaching  out  a  bit  more  and  € 
tending  the  times  within  which  they  could  apply  for  a  loan,  we  fi 
it  made  it  easier. 

LOW  INCOME  CU  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  note  in  your  testimony  that  a  separate  office  wit 
in  NCUA  will  be  devoted  to  assisting  low-income  credit  unions 
the  operation  of  their  Revolving  Loan  Program.  That  is  good. 

In  addition  to  administering  the  Revolving  Loan  Program,  wh 
other  assistance  will  this  office  provide  to  low-income  crec 
unions? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Our  function  as  a  regulatory  agency  is  to  faci 
tate  a  need.  We  are  not  so  much  an  advocacy  group,  as  we  are 
regulator,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  to  make  it  easier  for  people  in  t 
industry  to  apply  for  charters,  to  meet  technical  requirements,  a] 
to  receive  training. 

We  can  help  them  with  training  and  to  meet  our  own  regulate 
burdens.  There  are  going  to  be  two  people  in  that  office.  They  a 
both  people  who  are  familiar  both  with  the  low-income  develc 
ment  areas  and  low-income  assistance  efforts  in  this  country,  sp 
cifically  with  community  development  low-income  credit  unions. 

One  of  our  people  ran  a  credit  union  in  Chicago  and  the  oth 
person  has  been  at  the  agency  for  some  time,  interfacing  and  wor 
ing  with  low-income   community   development  credit  unions.   1 
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what  we  want  to  do  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  make  it  a  lot 
easier  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  lot  less  bureaucratic,  and  for 
people  to  apply  for  low-income  community  development  credit 
union  charters,  and  once  they  have  applied,  to  make  the  process  a 
lot  more  user-friendly. 

So  again,  you  know,  we  are  not  an  advocacy  group,  we  are  a  reg- 
ulator, but  what  I  think  we  can  legitimately  do  is  acknowledge  a 
need  within  these  communities.  They  are  reaching  out  for  help  and 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  when  they  do,  our  systems,  our  proce- 
dures, and  our  operations  are  very,  very  user  friendly. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  we  can  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  jdeld  to  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  D'Amours,  nice  to  be  with  you.  Great  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you,  Congressman. 

CU  STATUS  IN  southern  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Lewis.  Last  year  we,  as  we  were  discussing  the  mission  of 
the  Agency,  we  talked  about  the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Li- 
quidity Facility.  We  focused  upon  the  reality  that  we  have  been 
going  through  major  defense  cutbacks  and  aerospace  reductions  in 
southern  C^ifomia.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Jepsen  essentially  indicated 
to  me  that,  overall  in  southern  California,  the  credit  unions  in  the 
region  were  in  pretty  good  shape.  Is  that  still  the  case? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  is  still  the 
case.  I  have  with  me  the  Director  of  our  Examination  and  Insur- 
ance Department.  I  am  sure  he  will  corroborate  that. 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  they  are  still  in  good  shape,  handling  the  defense 
cutbacks  quite  well. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  problems  of  the  region  have  compounded  them- 
selves way  beyond  just  a  few  minor  little  closings,  but  obviously  the 
disasters  put  pressure  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Well,  capital  is  still  very  strong  overall.  Con- 
gressman Lewis,  £md  one  of  the  things  about  credit  unions  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  banks,  is  that  when  crises  happen,  they  help 
each  other.  They  are  not  in  competition  with  each  other,  so  much 
as  they  are  part  of  one  movement.  So  there  has  been  enormous  as- 
sistance to  credit  unions  in  California  that  were  hurt  by  defense 
cutbacks  and  by  the  climactic  disasters,  the  earthquake  and  the 
like.  And  we  at  the  Agency  have  been  very  sensitive  to  the  need 
to  facilitate  these  institutions,  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 

ECONOMIC  climate  OF  CU'S 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  remember  last  year  you  were  involved  in  three  in- 
stitutions, I  believe  in  Rhode  Island.  And  I  am  wondering  if  there 
are  problems  in  other  regions  of  the  country  that  the  committee 
needs  to  know  about? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  Rhode  Island  situation  in  terms  of  the  private  in- 
surers is  over  for  us.  I  believe  most  of  the  depositors  have  received 
their  money  back. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  Do  we  have  any  problems  anywhere  else  now 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  Riley.  No  significant  problems. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well 
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Mr.  Riley.  Capital  is  at  historical  highs  and  lending  has  picki 
back  up  at  credit  unions,  which  we  are  glad  to  see. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Our  capital  in  the  industry,  Congressman, 
think  is  currently  9.7  percent.  That  is  vastly  superior  to  any  oth 
financial  institutions  in  the  country.  One  of  the  problems  in  Rho' 
Island,  as  you  know,  was  private  share  insurance,  and  as  I  unde 
stand  it,  they  have  mostly  converted  now  to  Federal  insurance.  £ 
hopefully,  we  won't  have  that  crisis  there  again. 

AGENCY  STAFFING 

Mr.  Lewis.  Is  it  correct  that  the  Administration  will  continue 
operate  with  just  four  full-time  employees,  and  that  it  will  not 
operating  with  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  We  do  not  operate  with  tax  dollars  at  all,  exce 
for  the  appropriation  in  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  for  the  F 
volving  Loan  Program.  But  the  four  employees,  I  don't  know  wh 
that  refers  to. 

Mr.  Poling.  Referring  to  the  CLF,  the  four  employees  that  a 
hsted  in  CLF. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Oh,  okay. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  says  NCUA,  and  that  struck  me  as  there  bei: 
something  wrong  with  it. 

Okay.  The  CLF. 

Mr.  Poling.  Our  total  agency  authorized  emplo3rment  is  at  Q"] 

Mr.  D'Amours.  But  that  four  in  the  CLF  is  down  to  two  now.  \ 
eliminated  two  of  these  positions. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  heard  that  earlier. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  So  that  is  now  two. 

Mr.  Poling.  And  we  currently  have  on  board  about  973. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay. 

Do  you  want  me  to  ask  some  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  going  to  3deld  to,  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Norm,  my  old  friend  from  Banking,  good  to  see  y 
here  again.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  Presidential  nor 
nation  and  the  Senate  confirmation  for  this  important  post. 

Having  heard  your  statement,  I- want  to  commend  you  for  the  ( 
forts  that  you  have  taken  to  assist  low-income  community  cre( 
unions.  I  think  the  separate  office  you  have  set  up  for  the  Revo! 
ing  Loan  Program  will  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
smaller  organizations  that  need  this  kind  of  help. 

truth  in  savings  act  (TIS) 

Chairman  D'Amours,  you  will  recall  that  in  December  of  19^ 
the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  passed  Congress  as  part  of  the  FDIC  Ii 
provement  Act.  This  new  law  was  not  universally  supported,  sor 
people  weren't  happy  with  my  legislation.  They  thought  I  was  ci 
ating  too  much  paper  work  for  financial  institutions.  Neverthelei 
I  thought  the  legislation  an  important  thing  to  do  and  consumer  ( 
ganizations  supported  it  very  much. 

This  new  law  made  a  significant  step  towards  ensuring  that  sa 
ings  were  more  efficient  and  less  confusing  for  consumers.  Und 
the  act,  depositors  would  be  informed  about  fees  and  charges  ai 
penalties  and  other  important  facts  they  need  to  consider  befo 
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opening  an  account.  And  it  helps  consumers  manage  more  pru- 
dently their  own  savings  accounts. 

Now,  importantly,  the  Truth  in  Savings  Act  also  requires  finan- 
cial institutions,  including  credit  unions,  for  the  first  time,  as  I  re- 
call, to  pay  interest  on  a  consumer's  entire  deposit  account  balance 
each  day.  The  act  thus  bans  the  use  of  a  popular  method  that  was 
used  to  calculate  dividends  on  a  method  known  as  the  low-balance 
method. 

I  am  aware  of  the  new  survey  that  was  conducted  by  NCUA. 
What  has  been  the  information  you  obtained  from  this  survey? 
Have  you  findings  on  it  yet? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  I  would  like  to  turn  that  over  to  my  general  coun- 
sel. 

Mr.  Fenner.  What  we  did  find — let  me  say  first.  Congressman, 
we  are  committed  to  fulfilling  and  our  regulation  does  fulfill  the 
congressional  intent  of  eliminating  all  types  of  low-balance  ac- 
counts. But  what  we  did  find  is  that  there  are  about  1,300  credit 
unions  that  are  very  small,  that  have  under  $1  million  in  assets, 
that  have  historically  and  to  this  date,  have  done  their  bookkeeping 
and  their  dividend  calculations  manually,  by  hand. 

In  moving  from  that  old  method  where  the  bookkeeper  can  look 
at  the  low  balance  on  each  account  each  month  and  apply  a  divi- 
dend factor,  do  that  one  calculation,  to  move  over  to  average  daily 
balance,  is  going  to  increase  the  workload  by  about  30  fold.  And  al- 
most to  the  point  where  it  is  unmanageable.  So  we  are  working 
with  those  credit  unions  to  help  them  become  automated  or  move 
to  batch  processing  or  find  other  ways  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
Truth  in  Savings.  And  so  we  have,  just  recently,  the  board  has 
acted  to  slightly  delay  the  effective  date  for  three  to  six  months  for 
the  very  small  credit  unions  so  they  will  have  more  time  to  come 
into  comphance. 

TIS  SURVEY  COSTS  AND  COMMENTS 

Mr.  Torres.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  indication  of  what  the  sur- 
vey costs  to  conduct? 

Mr.  Fenner.  We  used  existing  staff  to  conduct  the  survey. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  didn't  contract  out  with  an  independent  firm? 

Mr.  Fenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Torres.  How  many  comments  has  NCUA  received  on  the 
proposed  Truth  in  Saving  regulations? 

Mr.  Fenner.  I  think  we  received  close  to  400  comment  letters. 

Mr.  Torres.  All  negative? 

Mr.  Fenner.  No,  they  are  very  mixed. 

Mr.  Torres.  Would  you  say  all  positive? 

Mr.  Fenner.  A  majority  of  the  credit  union  commenters  did 
argue  very  strongly  in  favor  of  maintaining  this  traditional  divi- 
dend method,  but  we  just  didn't  feel  that  was  consistent  with  the 
congressional  intent. 

Mr.  Torres.  Perhaps  another  question  that  is  related,  has  NCUA 
received  an  official  comment  letter  from  CUNA  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Fenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Torres.  You  have? 

What  is  the  nature  of  that  comment? 

Mr.  Fenner.  Well,  it  was  lengthy. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Fenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  give  refreshing  responses  for  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Fenner.  They  supported  much  of  the  regulation.  They  hj 
some  constructive  comments.  They  did  argue  strongly  in  favor 
maintaining  the  old  in-by-the- 10th  method,  which  it  is  a  variatii 
on  low  balance  that  credit  unions  have  used  for  many  years.  B\ 
again,  we  chose  not  to  follow  that  suggestion.  The  final  rule  do 
ban  those  sorts  of  accounts. 

AGENCY  TIS  PROPOSAL  AND  COMPLIANCE 

Mr.  TORRES.  Finally,  I  understand  that  the  NCUA  Board  w 
scheduled  to  consider  changes  in  the  Agency's  final  rule  on  Tru 
in  Savings.  The  proposal  was  to  delay  the  compliance  date  f 
nonautomated  credit  unions  under  $1  million,  an  additional  thr 
months  would  be  allowed  for  credit  unions  between  $500,000  ai 
$1  million,  and  an  additional  six  months  would  be  allowed  for  ere 
it  unions  under  $500,000  to  comply  with  the  Truth  in  Savings  sti 
ute. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  the  board  considered  this  proposal  and  w 
it  in  fact  adopted? 

Mr.  Fenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Let  me  answer  that,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  \ 
did,  and  I  was  not  on  board  when  everything  that  has  been  i 
ported  on  so  far  by  general  counsel  took  place,  but  I  was  on  boa 
when  that  meeting  you  are  referring  to  and  that  vote  took  pla< 
And  I  supported  it,  it  passed  unanimously,  as  I  recall.  And  it  is 
effect,  as  of  now, 

DELAY  IN  COMPLIANCE 

Mr.  Torres.  There  is  no  delay? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Yes,  there  is  a  delay.  We  delayed  it  from  o 
original  regulation,  we  delayed  it  for  three  months,  as  your  que 
tion  said,  for  credit  unions  under — from  $500,000  to  $1  million 
size,  and  for  six  months  for  credit  unions  from  zero  to  $500,000. 

And  I  would  like  to  be  very  clear,  Congressman  Torres,  there 
no  intent  here  to  frustrate  your  intention  or  the  intention  of  t! 
legislation.  But  credit  unions,  you  have  to  understand  what  cre( 
unions  are. 

We  are  talking  about,  in  some  cases,  institutions  that  are  ve 
small,  they  are  only  open  two  days  a  week,  and  some  are  only  opi 
on  Sunday,  parish  credit  unions  are  only  open  on  Sunday  wh( 
people  go  to  church.  And  I  don't  think  anybody  who  really  unde 
stands  what  credit  unions  are  about,  they  are  a  cooperative  natui 
the  fact  that  they  are  member  owned,  the  fact  that  they  are  dem 
cratically  controlled  and  nonprofit,  I  don't  think  anybody  wan 
small  credit  unions  to  go  out  of  existence. 

We  are  seeking  to  prevent  that  from  happening,  not  by  frustrs 
ing  the  congressional  intent  in  this  case,  but  by  phasing  it  in 
that  these  small  credit  unions  can  get  the  lap-top  computers  th 
they  need  to  do  this  work  and  the  software.  And  we  are — we  a 
at  NCUA  making  efforts  to  get  them  that  equipment.  It  is  goii 
to  take  some  time. 
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It  is  very  hard  to  make  these  calculations,  calculating  the  daily 
interest  rate  for  part  of  a  month,  for  instance,  on  the  back  of  a^ 
envelope  which  is  what  some  of  these  people  do.  That  is  the  very 
nature  of  a  credit  union,  it  is  empowering  people  who  are  cut  off 
from  traditional  credit  to  get  in  there  and  manage  their  own  affairs 
and  learn  about  money.  / 

So  I  just  want  to  be  clear,  Mr.  Torres,  nobody  is  trying  to  frus-    / 
trate  the  congressional  intent.  We  are  just  trjdng  to  adapt  that  in- 
tent to  the  realities  of  what  small  credit  unions  are  and  do. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  candor  and  what 
you  are  trjdng  to  do.  And  I  understand  that  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  again  for  thinking  and  being  sensitive  about  that  issue. 
And,  of  course,  I  don't  think  that  you  are  trying  to  frustrate  it,  but 
sometimes  we  do  get  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  That  is  right,  I  understand  that,  and  I  want  to  ^ 
assure  you  that  is  not  what  is  happening  here.  And  I  think  that 
is  our  job,  to  make  the  policy  that  you  set  work.  Where  the  rubber 
hits  the  road,  and  in  these  cases,  if  you  know  what  these  credit 
unions  are,  you  would  understand  why  we  have  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.  And  we  are  giving  them — they  are  being  given,  in  many 
cases,  free  equipment  to  help  make  these — and  the  software,  the 
industry  itself  is  providing  the  software  so  they  can  make  these, 
they  can  program  and  make  these  calculations. 

You  know,  that  is  why  we  are  not  the  banking  industry.  You 
don't  find  banks  helping  their  competitors  to  compete,  but  the  cred- 
it union  industry  is  doing  that.  In  these  small  credit  unions,  which 
they  couldn't  afford  a  computer,  they  are  so  small  they  can't  afford 
these  computers.  So  that  is  the  only  reason  that  the  rule  was  voted, 
as  you  noted,  and  the  three-month  and  six-month  delays  were 
given. 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chsiirman,  for  your  concise  einswers, 
and  thanks  to  your  staff  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Certainly.  I  just  have  one  or  two  other  questions 
and  then  we  should  be  winding  it  up. 

IG  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

There  is  an  NCUA  Office  of  Inspector  General  report  to  Congress 
dated  April  1,  1993,  through  September  30,  1993.  In  the  legislative 
highlights,  there  is  a  statement  which  discusses  the  pending  legis- 
lation regarding  the  increase  in  funding  for  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Revolving  Loan  Program.  The  Inspector  General  states 
that  increased  funding  and/or  activity  in  this  area  may  necessitate 
a  Inspector  General-conducted  operational  audit. 

Can  you  comment  on  that  statement? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  so  I  guess  I  can't. 

If  there  is  somebody  here  who  can 

Mr.  Riley.  Whenever  you  see  activity  go  up  in  a  certain  area,  our 
IG  generally  goes  in  and  audits  that  activity.  That  is  all  they  are 
saying. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  all,  okay.  Then  there  are  no  causes  associ- 
ated with  this  proposal,  correct? 

Mr.  Lewandowski.  None. 
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U.S.  CENTRAL  INVESTMENT  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  National  Journal's  Congress  Daily,  dated 
September  26th,  1994,  they  reported  House  Banking  Chairman 
Gronzalez  had  asked  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration  to 
investigate  a  $225  million  investment  by  the  Kansas  based  U.S. 
Central  Credit  Union  in  a  troubled  Spanish  bank.  It  reported  Mr. 
Gonzalez  was  concerned  with  the  investment  in  an  uninsured  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  that  put  taxpayer  dollars  at  risk. 

I  guess,  first  I  would  ask  if  you  are  aware  of  this? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Can  you  comment  on  the  story? 

Mr.  D'Amours.  I  can,  I  would  be  delighted  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  £dl,  NCUA  is  investigating  the  investment  of  U.S.  Cen- 
tral's $235  million  in  Banco  Espanol  de  Credito  of  Spain,  Banesto 
for  short.  We  began  that  investigation  before  Mr.  Gonzalez  wrote 
to  me. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  wrote  to  me  nine  days  after  the  NCUA  Board  or- 
dered an  investigation,  and  we  have  been  cooperating  with  him 
fully.  As  soon  as  we  were  advised  of  that  investment,  we  called  in 
U.S.  Central  to  report  to  us  on  what  in  blazes  was  going  on  and 
to  explain  this  to  us.  After  they  met  with  us,  they  came  to  our  of- 
fice, and  we  ordered  a  full  study  and  investigation  of  this.  And  that 
is  ongoing. 

But  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  risk  of  loss  here,  or  very  neg- 
ligible risk  of  loss.  In  fact,  the  payments  that  the  Spanish  bank  is 
supposed  to  make  on  these  investments,  have  all  been  made  on 
time.  The  Spanish  Government  has  said  it  is  standing  behind  this 
bank,  and  the  private — the  Spanish  banks  are  getting  together  co- 
operatively and  helping  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Spanish 
bank. 

So  we  are  on  top  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  on  top  of  it 
even  before  Mr.  Gonzalez  contacted  us.  And  we  have  been  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee  and  fur- 
nishing all  of  the  information  he  wants,  and  we  welcome  that  in- 
quiry because,  frankly,  it  is  going  hand-in-glove  with  our  own. 

CLOSING  remarks 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis,  anything  further? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  to  be  with  you.  Norm. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Torres? 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  sir,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Chairman  D'Amours,  you  have  done  a  good  job  and 
we  are  very  pleased  to  have  had  your  testimony. 

Mr.  D'Amours.  Thank  you,  and  I  appreciate  being  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  and  the  justifications  fol- 
low:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSWOMAN 
MARCYKAPTUR 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

QUESTION:  How  many  low-income  CDCU's  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
expanded  technical  assistance  program? 

ANSWER:  The  total  dollar  amount  that  has  been  expensed  for  technical 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  fiscal  year  1993  has  been  $76,987.60  and 
$128,124.98  respectively.  In  fiscal  year  1992,  there  were  16  requests  fi^om  low- 
income  credit  unions  of  which  15  were  approved.  For  fiscal  year  1993,  15 
requests  fi'om  low-income  credit  unions  were  received  all  of  which  were  approved 
as  well  as  $75,000.00,  paid  to  the  National  Federation  of  Community 
Development  Credit  Unions  for  assistance  that  they  had  provided.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  as  of  February  28,  1994,  26  requests  for  a  total  cost  of 
$34,807.55,  have  been  approved  and  disbursed  with  another  16  requests  totaling 
$41,325.00,  being  approved  and  awaiting  completion.  There  is  no  longer  a 
contractual  relationship  wdth  the  National  Federation  of  Community  Development 
Credit  Unions. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  current  participation  rate  of  CDCU's  in  the  loan 
program? 

ANSWER:  Forty  six  credit  unions  designated  as  low-income  credit  unions  have 
received  57  advances  of  fiands  totaling  $7,667,500  since  1990.  As  of  February 
28,  1994,  they  repaid  $2,475,500  with  an  additional  #341,896.01  being  received 
as  interest  which  is  used  to  fiand  technical  assistance  and  provide  for  a  reserve 
against  losses.  A  detailed  schedule  containing  this  information  is  attached. 
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QUESTION:  I  understand  that  only  9  loans  were  made  during  FY  93  to 
individual  credit  unions.  If  this  is  in  fact  True,  why  are  so  many  funds  ($494,000) 
directed  to  agent  reimbursement?  Is  there  a  more-effective  way  to  organize  the 
work  of  these  agents  or  to  reimburse  these  agents. 

ANSWER:  One  must  consider  two  factors  when  this  area  is  discussed,  the  dollar 
limit  that  is  identified  is  not  all  agent  reimbursement.  It  consists  of  $384,000  for 
direct  payments  to  the  corporate  credit  unions  and  the  difference  of  $1 10,000  is 
reimbursement  to  the  agency  as  well  as  other  services  that  are  provided  to  the 
Central  Liquidity  Facility.  The  actual  costs  expensed  on  agent  reimbursement  for 
the  past  three  fiscal  years  has  been  $376,000;  $384,000;  and  $384,000  respectively. 
If  lending  was  the  only  activity  that  the  corporates  were  providing  assistance  for  the 
Central  Liquidity  Facility,  one  could  raise  the  question  regarding  the  cost  aspect. 
However,  the  corporates  on  annual  basis  collect  and  provide  the  necessary  flinds  for 
their  credit  union  members  for  the  stock  subscription  for  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  which  is  adjusted  annually.  In  addition,  the  dividends  that  are  paid  on  a 
quarterly  basis  by  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  are  again  distributed  by  the 
corporate  members.  The  corporates  do  maintain  current  lending  documents  on  file 
of  all  their  members  to  facilitate  any  type  of  lending  that  may  be  done  by  either  the 
corporate  itself  or  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility.  Those  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  has  been  able  to  operate  with  a  limited  amount  of 
resources.  Thus  far,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  has  operated 
with  only  three  staff  members,  and  further,  the  NCUA  Board  at  their  February  16, 
1994,  meeting  voted  to  downsize  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  even  further.  The 
final  figures  have  not  yet  been  put  together,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  range 
ofa  $200,000  reduction. 
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JUSTIFICATION 

Budget  Estimates  for  the 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Fiscal  Year  1995 


'  / 


Subconimiticc  on  HUD  -  liidcpcndcni  Aucncics 
Commiilcc  on  Appropriaiions 
U.S.  House  of  Rcprcscniaiivcs 
March  2.  1994    2:30  PM 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 
CENTRAL  UQUIDITY  ^ACIUTY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Credit  Union  Administration  Central  Liquidity  Facility  (CLF)  was  created  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  Central  Liquidity' Facility  Act  (Public  Law  95-630.  Tide  XVin,  12 
U.S.C.  179S,  et  seq.).  The  CLF  is  a  mixed  ownership  Government  corporation  managed  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board.  It  is  owned  by  its  member  credit  unions  who  contribute  all  of  the 
capital  by  the  purchase  of  stock.  The  CLF  became  operational  on  October  1,  1979. 

The  purpose  of  the  CLF  is  to  improve  general  financial  stability  by  meeting  the  liquidity  needs  of 
credit  unions  and  thereby  encourage  savings,  suppon  consumer  and  mongage  lending,  and  provide  basic 
financial  resources  to  all  segments  of  the  economy.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  member  credit  unions 
invest  in  the  CLF  through  the  purchase  of  stock,  which  is  used  for  investmeu  purposes  and  the  funding  of 
some  lending  activity.  The  prxeeds  of  borrowed  funds  from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  are  used  to  fund 
significant  loan  requests  from  member  credit  unions. 

In  addition  to  serving  its  direct  members,  the  CLF  compliments  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  U.S.  credit  union  finannai  system  by  working  with  the  corporate  credit  unions  acting  as  agents  of  the 
CLF  on  behalf  of  their  natural  person  credit  umon  membership.  This  system  of  42  state  and  federally 
chartered  coiporates  with  S4 1 . 1  billion  in  assets  and  with  U.S.  Central  Credit  Union  at  its  hub.  provides 
operational  and  correspondent  services,  investment  alternatives  and  advice,  and  short  term  loans  to 
approximately  13.000  natural  person  credit  unions.  The  CLF  provides  this  system  with  the  knowledge 
that  during  periods  of  temporary  liquidity  shortages  or  when  questions  of  confidence  arise  from  external 
events  or  internal  problems,  funds  are  available  to  meet  abnormal  savugs  outflow.  By  being  a  specialized 
lender  for  credit  umons  housed  within  the  NCUA.  the  CLF  has  the  ability  to  draw  upon  the  supervisory 
and  insurance  resources  of  the  Agency.  However,  CLF  assistance  is  generally  a  secondary  source  of  funds 
after  the  corporate  system  or  other  sources  of  credit  have  been  utilized.  Often  the  CLF  is  used  when  other 
credit  sources  have  been  unable  to  provide  the  appropriate  terms  and  conditions  required  in  a  specific 
situation. 

The  borrowings  of  the  CLF  have  the  "fiill  faith  and  credit"  of  the  United  States  government.    In 
cooperauon  wiih  Administrauon  policy,  the  CLF  funds  its  lending  programs  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  of  the  US.  Treasury.  The  CLF  is  financially  self  supporting  and  does  not  use 
government  funds  to  suppon  any  of  its  admimstrative  and  operational  e.xpenses. 

Lending  Activities 

Loans  are  available  to  credit  umons  directly  from  the  CLF  or  through  its  agent  corporate  credit 
union  members.  The  pnvate  sector  credit  umon  system  provides  most  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  daily 
borrowing  demands  of  credit  umons.  The  CLF  is  not  an  acuve  participant  in  the  normal  on-gomg  daily 
operauons  of  this  system    Rather  its  role  is  to  be  available  when  unexpected,  unusual,  or  exueme  events 
cause  temporary  fund  shortages.  If  not  handled  immediately,  these  shortages  could  lead  to  a  larger 
confidence  cnses  in  a  credit  umon  or  the  corporate  system.  Because  of  it  knowledge  of  credit  umons  and 
immediate  access  to  the  supervisory  information  of  NCUA.  the  CLF  exercises  a  vital  role  in  maintaimng 
member  and  public  confidence  in  the  U.S.  credit  umon  financial  system. 

Loan  demand  from  the  CLF  over  the  years  has  resulted  in  wide  variances  in  the  amount  of 
outstanding  loan  balances  and  individual  advances.  At  fiscal  year  end  1993.  outstanding  loan  balances 
were  $  1 .05  milUon.  Although  the  pnor  year-end  balance  was  zero.  $250  million  was  repaid  in  total  loans 
dunng  the  fiscal  year. 
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Factors  Influencing  Credit  Union  Borrowing  Demand 

Because  the  CLF  by  statue  deals  with  unusual  Or  unpredictable  events  create  liquidity  pressures, 
to  forecast  loan  demand  is  at  best  a  guesstimate.  This  is  m  keeping  with  the  CLFs  status  as  the  lender  of 
last  rcson.  During  the  history  of  the  CLF,  loan  demand  has  had  wide  fluctuations  both  in  number  and 
amount 

For  FY  1995,  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  is  requesting  $600  million  in  gross  obligations  for 
new  loans  to  member  credit  umons.  We  believe  that  this  limit,  combined  with  disciplined  funds 
management,  will  permit  us  to  fiilfill  our  statutory  purpose  unless  for  an  extraordinary  occurrence.    The 
S600  mill  request  is  only  4  percent  of  the  authorized  limit  by  statute  ( 12  times  paid-in  and  on-call  capital 
of  $1,243  billion  or  $14.9  billion).  The  borrowing  authority  is  not  used  to  build  up  loan  volumes  because 
by  statute  the  proceeds  from  CLF  loans  caimot  be  used  to  expand  credit  union  loan  portfolios.  Rather,  the 
funds  are  advanced  strictly  to  support  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Aa  and  in  response 
to  circumstances  dictated  by  market  events.  The  relatively  low  utilization  of  our  total  authority  can  be 
viewed  as  a  positive  sign  of  credit  umons'  present  financial  condition. 

Administrative  Eipenses 

Total  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1993  were  $767  thousand  which  was  less  than  our  budget 
limitation. 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 
Explanauon  of  Obiigauons  by  Object  Class 


Personnel  Compensation  S2S0.00O.  Represents  the  estimated  salary  cost  of  4  permanent  full-time 
employees  on  duty  dunng  FY  1995. 


Employee  Benefits  $38.000    Includes  health  benefits,  government  life  insiuance.  miscellaneous  cash 
awards  and  change  of  stauon  real  estate  differenual. 


Travel  and  Transportation  S20.000.  Represents  travel  for  CLF  staff  as  well  as  CLF  Agents,  state 
supervisor  and  state  insurance  corporauons  mvolved  with  CLF  activiues.  Since  CLF  membership  is 
voluntary,  and  CLF  operauons  are  centralized,  a  sigiuficant  amount  of  promotional  and  educational  travel 
is  anticipated. 

Commnnications.  Utilities  and  Other  Rent  S62.000.  Represents  estimated  rental  charges  for  space  us 
well  as  telephone  and  postage  expenses. 

Printing  and  Renmduction  SI 2.000.  Represents  cost  pnmanly  associated  with  the  Annual  and 
Quarterly  Reports.  This  expense  catcgorv'  will  also  include  minor  costs  associated  with  basic  forms  and 
general  circulars  to  members 

Other  .Scniccs  S494.1M>0.  Pnmanly  rcprcscius  costs  associated  with  Agent  reimbursement    Other  Ices 
included  in  this  caicgorv'  arc  legal  expenses 

Sumilics  and  Materials  S25.()IHI.  Represents  computer  paper,  \isiiai  aids,  education  supplies  and 
Miisccilancous  supplies  lor  CLF.  .Agents  and  sponsors  of  traininu  seminars. 

Loans  SI 00.000.1)00.  This  amount  represents  the  cumulative  total  of  new  shon-ierm  seasonal  and 
protracted  credit  provided  credit  unions  dunng  FY  1995 

Investments  SI  SO  .000.1)01).  Purchase  of  new  investmenis  during  FY  1995 

Interest  and  Dividends  S21.460.tH)0.  These  funds  represent  the  cost  of  capital  (borrowings  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank)  and  di\idcnds  paid  to  members  of  the  Facility 

Redemptions  S20.000.0()0.  Withdrawals  of  Capital  Stock  and  member  deposits 
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CENTRAL  LIQUIDITY  FACILITY 
Appropriation  Language 


[During  fiscal  year  1995,  gross  obligations  of  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  for  the  principal  amount  of  new  direct  loans  to  member  credit  unions 
as  authorized  by  the  National  Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facility  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1795)  shall  not  exceed  $600,000,000:  Provided,  That  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  in  fiscal  year  1995  shall  not  exceed 
$901,000:  (Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  -  Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  A  ct,   1 995.) 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Financial  Condition 
(in  thousands  ofxioilars) 


1993 
Actual 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Estimate 


ASSETS: 


Current  Assets 
Cash 

Investments  at  (PAR) 
Loan  Receivable 
Accrued  Interest  Receivable 
Total  Assett 


S8 

625.718 

1.050 

5.430 

632.206 


$6 

632.500 

0 

5.800 

638.306 


S6 

695.500 

0 

5.900 

701.406 


LIABILITIES  AND  EQUITY: 


Liabilities 
Borrowings:  FFB 
Member  Deposits 
Accounts  Payable 

Total  Liabilities 


0 

0 

0 

9.755 

10.500 

11.600 

264 

100 

•!00 

10.019 


I0.8(M) 


ll.9tK) 


EQUITY: 


Capital  Stock  Required 
Retained  Earnings 

Total  Equity 

Total  Liabilities  and  Equity 


<)ll.32l 

10.866 

622.187 


632.206 


(.16.056 

1 1.450 

627.506 

638.306 


677.417 

12.089 

689.506 

701.406 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Income  and  Expense 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1993 

Actual 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Estimate 


INCOME: 

Interest  on  Loans 

S12 

$100 

$150 

Income  from  Investments 

18.641 

20.895 

22.845 

Other 

1 

5 

5 

Total  Income 

18,654 

21,000 

23.000 

EXPENSES: 

Employee  Service 

212 

282 

250 

Employee  Benefits 

26 

47 

38 

Employee  Travel 

12 

22 

20 

Shippmg  and  Delivery 

0 

0 

0 

Rent.  Communications  and  Utilities 

43 

61 

62 

Prinung  and  Reproduction 

6 

IS 

12 

Other  Services  Including 

Agent  Reimbursement 

452 

493 

494 

Supplies  and  Maienals 

16 

23 

25 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

767 

943 

901 

INTEREST: 


Federal  Financing  Bank 
Total  Expense 


Net  Income 
Dividends  to  Member 
Addition  to  Retained  Earnings 
Retained  Earning  at  Beginning 

of  Penod 
Retained  Earning  at  End 

of  Penod 


184 

500 

800 

184 

500 

SOO 

17.703 

19.557 

21.299 

17.185 

18.973 

20.660 
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584 

()39 

10.348 

10.866 

11.450 

10.866 

11.450 

12.089 
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NAT  lONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Status  of  Direct  Loans 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1993 
Actual 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Estimate 

Position  With  Resoect  To  Limitation 
On  Obligations: 

Limitation  on  Direct  Loans  to  the 
Public 


600.000 


600.000 


600.000 


Unused  Balance  of  Direct  Loan 

Limitation 
Total  Direct  Loans  to  Credit  Unions 

600.000 
0 

600.000 

0 

600.000 
0 

Cumulative  Balance  Of  Direct  Loans 
Outstanding: 

Outstanding  Start  of  Year 


Disbursements:  Direct  Loans  to 
Credit  Unions  " 

Repayments 
Oulsiandme.  End  of  Year 


0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

{) 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 
Program  and  Financing 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


PROGRAM  BY  ACTIVmES; 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT: 


1993 
Actual 


1994 
Ertimate 


1995 
Ertimate 


1 .  Administrauve  Expense 

2.  Interest  on  Secunues 

3.  Dividends  on  Capital  Stock 
Total  Operaung  Costs  Funded 


$767 

$943 

S901 

184 

500 

800 

17.185 

18,973 

20.660 

18.136 

20.416 

22.361 

1 .  Loans  to  Credit  Union 

2.  Investments 

r    Member  Deposits  (Net) 

Total  Capital  Investment  Funded 
1  ()()()  Total  Program  Costs.  Funded 


0 

0 

0 

124.364 

146.000 

150.000 

21.644 

20.000 

20.000 

146.()0X 

106.()()() 

170. ()()() 

164.144 

186.416 

192.361 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Gross  Obligations  and  Outlays 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


PROGRAM  BY  ACTIVITIES: 

Administrative  E.\pense 
Interest  on  Borrowings 
Dividends  to  Members 
Operating  Expenses 


1993 
Actual 

1994 
Estimate 

$767 

184 

17.185 

18.136 

$943 

500 

18.973 

20.416 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENT; 


New  Loans  to  Credit  Union 
Investment  Purchased 
Redemption  of  capital  stock 
Withdrawal  of  member  deposits 
Total  Capital  Investment 
Total  Obligauons 


0 

124.364 

3.817 

17.827 

146.008 

164.144 


0 

146.000 

5.000 

15.000 

166.000 

186.416 


0 

150.000 

5.000 

15.000 

170.000 

192.361 


FINANCING: 

Offsetting  Collections  from  Non-Federal 
Sources. 


Interest  Income 

-18.654 

-21.000 

-23.000 

Capital  Stock 
Matured  Investments 

-69.95 1 
-76.714 

-65.555 
-100.000 

-55.861 
-120.000 

Credit  Union  Loan  Repayment 
Unobligated  Balance  Available. 
Start  of  Year 

0 
-407.186 

{) 
-408.361 

0 
-4()X.50() 

Unobligated  Balance  Available. 
End  of  Year 

408.361 

408.500 

415.000 

Budget  Authonty 

0 

0 

0 

RELATION  OF  OBLIGATIONS  TO  OUTLAYS: 

-1.175 

-139 

Obligations  Incurred  Net 

-6.500 

Receivables  in  E.xccss  of  Obligations 
Start  of  Year 

-4.000 

-5.175 

-5.314 

Receivables  in  Excess  of  Obligations 
End  of  Year 

5.175 

-5.314 

11.814 

Outlays 

0 

0 

0 
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NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility 

Object  Classification 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


1993 
Actual 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Estimate 


PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION; 

11.1    Permanent  Positions 

Total  Personnel  Compensation 


212 
212 


282 
282 


2S0 
250 


EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS: 

12.1    Civilian 

2 1 .0   Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons 

22.0    Transportation  of  Things 

23.0    Rent.  Communication,  and  Utilities 

24.0    Prinung  and  Reproduction 

25.0    Other  Scr\'ices 

26.0    Supplies  and  Matcnals 

33  0    Loans  &  Investments 

43  0    Interest  and  Dividends 

44.0    Redempuons  and  Withdrawals 

V9.0  Total  Obligauons 


26 

47 

38 

12 

22 

20 

0 

0 

0 

43 

61 

62 

6 

15 

12 

452 

493 

494 

16 

23 

25 

124.364 

146.000 

150.000 

17.369 

19.473 

21.460 

21.644 

20.000 

20.000 

164.144 

1S6.416 

192.361 

10 
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CONSOLIDATED  SCHEDULE  OF  PERNiANfENT  POSITIONS  PAID  FROM  FUNDS 
AVAILAULE  TO  THE  CENTRAL  LIQUIDATION  FACILITY 

Detail  of  Pennanent  Positions 


SSP-13 

President 

CU-15 

Treasurer 

CU-il 

Accountant 

CU-5/7 

Accounting  Technician 

Subtotal 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

_L 

i 

4 

4 

4 

Total  Permanent  Positions 

TOTAL  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT. 
END  OF  YEAP. 


II 


Tuesday,  March  15,  1994. 

CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 

WITNESSES 

EU  J.  SEGAL,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  CORPORATION  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

JIM  JOSEPH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  CORPORATION  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

SHIRLEY  SAGAWA,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MANAGING  DIREC- 
TOR, POUCY  AND  PLANNING,  CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

CATHERINE  MILTON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GRANTS,  AMERICORPS  PRO- 
GRAM, CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

GARY  KOWALCZYK,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER,  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

GENE  SOFER,  DIRECTOR  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AND  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS,  CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMU- 
NITY SERVICE 

RICK  ALLEN,  SENIOR  ADVISOR  TO  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER, 
CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

JUDY  DENNY,  ACTING  INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  ACTION,  AND  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  would  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Eli  J.  Segal,  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service,  formerly  known  as  the  Commission  on  National  and  Com- 
munity Service,  and  along  with  him,  Mr.  Jim  Joseph,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service. 

Mr.  Segal,  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  welcome 
you  this  morning  before  the  VA,  HUD  subcommittee  on  appropria- 
tions. I  have  had  the  advantage  not  only  having  you  come  out  to 
Cleveland  to  talk  about  the  National  Service  Program,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  as  this  endeavor  has  gone  through 
the  Congress.  So  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  have  you  here  this 
morning  testif3dng.  It  also  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  Jim  Joseph 
before  our  committee  as  Chairman  of  the  Corporation. 

At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Segal  to  introduce  any 
associates.  We  will  let  Mr.  Joseph  make  a  statement,  then  recog- 
nize Mr.  Segal  for  a  formal  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  thank  you  for  those  gra- 
cious words. 

We  have  several  people  from  the  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service  here  to  help  us  this  morning.  Let  me  briefly  in- 
troduce the  members  of  our  staff: 

Shirley  Sagawa  is  our  Managing  Director.  She  was  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate  and  her  principal  responsibility 
is  policy  and  planning.  Catherine  Milton,  who  had  been  the  Execu- 
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tive  Director  of  the  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice, now  is  the  Vice  President  responsible  for  our  grants  program. 
It  is  a  major  thrust  of  our  AmeriCorps  Program.  Gary  Kowalczyk 
is  our  Acting  Chief  Financial  Officer.  Gene  Sofer  you  might  also 
recognize.  He  was  actively  involved  with  Chairman  Bill  Ford  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation  and  is  now  responsible  for  our  congres- 
sional and  intergovernmental  relations.  Rick  Allen  is  my  Senior 
Advisor.  He  served  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  for  the  Office  of  National 
Service  in  the  White  House.  Judy  Denny  is  our  Acting  Inspector 
General.  She  continues  to  be  the  Inspector  General  for  ACTION, 
and  now  is  the  Acting  Inspector  General  for  the  entire  Corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  special  honor  at  this  point  to  introduce 
someone  who  is  not  only  your  friend  and  my  friend,  but  someone 
who  will  lead  us  in  the  years  ahead  to  build  the  roots  deep  for  na- 
tional service,  to  build  the  ethic  of  service  in  our  country,  someone 
who  in  his  brief  time  at  the  Corporation  for  National  Service  al- 
ready has  shown  that  kind  of  leadership. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  for  a  few  remarks  the  Chairman 
of  our  Corporation  and  my  good  friend  and  yours,  Chairman  Jim 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Joseph,  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here  this  morn- 
ing. And  we  will  recognize  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Joseph.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  before  the  committee. 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record,  and  then  I  would  like  to  make  an  even  briefer  statement. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  your  entire  state- 
ment in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Joseph.  For  the  record,  my  name  is  James  Joseph  and  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Com- 
munity Service. 

I  want  to  register  my  support  for  the  administration's  budget  of 
$850.4  million  for  the  Corporation;  $611.4  million  of  which  is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee.  As  you  know,  I  serve  as 
a  volunteer  Chairman  of  the  Board.  I  earn  my  living  as  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Council  on  Foundations.  Among 
my  1,300  members,  many  of  them  are  very  interested  in  the  Cor- 
poration. They  fund  programs  in  areas  of  concern  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  so  I  represent  them,  too,  when  I  say  we  strongly  support 
the  Corporation. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  say  is  that  as  an  independent  observer, 
one  who  is  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  Corporation  but  who  has  been 
closely  involved  and  observant,  I  can  report  that  the  Corporation 
has  made  great  strides  in  developing  and  exercising  the  capacity 
granted  by  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 
Eli  Segal  has  built  a  very  strong  staff  and  together  they  have  con- 
sulted widely  with  individuals  and  groups,  as  they  have  developed 
procedures  and  proposed  regulations  for  canying  out  their  mission. 
I  have  a  long  personal  history  of  involvement  in  community  service, 
and  so  I  am  here  today  to  bear  witness  to  the  critical  importance 
of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service. 

The  proposed  budget  is  reasonable  and  prudent.  The  staff  capac- 
ity has  been  built.  The  systems  are  in  place.  And  American  people 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  potential  for  implementing  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  subcommittee,  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman,  in  the  years  ahead.  I  will  be  available  to  you  whenever 
you  deem  it  useful. 

Thank  you. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Joseph. 

Before  I  recognize  you,  Mr.  Segal,  for  your  statement,  I  will  yield 
to  Mr.  Lewis,  if  he  has  any  opening  remark  or  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  welcome  both  the  gentlemen  here  and  the  rest  of 
your  support  staff.  This  is  a  very  important  program.  It  is  one  that 
I  intend  to  watch  with  great  interest  over  time. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  meeting  I  had  with  a  minister  in  Los  Angeles 
who  was  then  an  active  Committee  Chairman  at  the  Religious  Con- 
ference at  UCLA.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  recruitment  and 
review  of  people  applying  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  early  days.  I 
remember  his  sa3dng  that  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Peace 
Corps  had  many  purposes,  one  of  which  was  to  send  Americans 
overseas  and  share  our  values  and  thoughts  with  people  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

He  thought  that  would  make  a  great  contribution  to  those  coun- 
tries. But  he  had  become  convinced  over  time  that  the  real  con- 
tribution would  be  those  Americans  who  had  that  experience  would 
come  back  and  just  have  to  be  different  kinds  of  Americans.  I  think 
time  has  proven  him  to  be  very  sensitive. 

I  am  attracted  to  this  program  for  a  similar  potential.  It  is  just 
really  in  its  formative  years.  We  will  see. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  we  will  place  your  entire  statement  in 
the  record  at  this  point.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would 
like. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  for 
having  us  here  this  morning,  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  our  plans  as  we  go  forward.  I  would  also  like  to  comment  on 
Mr.  Lewis'  remarks.  If  we  are  as  successful  as  the  Peace  Corps,  we 
will  be  happy  people.  We  have  worked  closely  with  several  of  your 
colleagues,  Chris  Dodd  on  the  Senate  side  and  Chris  Shays  on  the 
House  side — Peace  Corps  veterans — who  have  been  really  instru- 
mental in  helping  us  figure  out  what  National  Service  ought  to  look 
like.  We  want  to  know  how  we  can  engage  and  absorb  the  best  of 
the  Peace  Corps  experience.  Hopefully  we  are  on  our  way  toward 
building  that  kind  of  telling  legacy  as  we  go  forward. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corporation  came  into  existence 
a  scant  five  and  a  half  months  ago.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  position 
shortly  thereafter.  I  came  to  Washington  from  the  business  world, 
and  so  I  regard  this  as  an  opportunity  to  report  to  you  as  our  bank- 
ers and  as  our  shareholders  on  the  progress  and  plans  of  the  Cor- 
poration midway  through  its  first  year. 

We  are  asking  for  $611  million  in  funding  from  this  subcommit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1995.  We  provided  written  materials  outlining 
the  use  of  these  funds.  In  my  remarks  today,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  three  qualities  that  make  national  service  especially  worthy  ot 
your  investment.  This  Congress  and  the  President  told  to  us  do 
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three  things  with  national  service.  We  were  told  to:  make  it  cost 
effective,  make  it  innovative,  and  make  it  inclusive. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  make  it  effective.  This  is  a  new  initiative, 
launched  in  tight  budgetary  times.  So  we  have  gone  to  work  quick- 
ly. 

Our  largest  new  program  is  AmeriCorps,  the  President's  program 

to  change  our  communities  through  the  direct  action  of  ordinary 
Americans.  In  return  for  a  substantial  commitment  to  getting 
things  done  in  public  safety,  education,  human  needs  and  the  envi- 
ronment, AmeriCorps  members  will  receive  a  modest  living  allow- 
ance and  after  a  full  year  of  service  an  educational  award  worth 
nearly  $5,000. 

By  this  time  next  year,  20,000  AmeriCorps  members  of  all  back- 
grounds will  be  serving  in  our  communities.  By  and  large,  they 
won't  be  working  for  the  Federal  Grovernment,  but  rather  for  local 
nonprofit  organizations  which  will  receive  grants  from  us  ear- 
marked for  the  program  costs  and  the  living  wage  and  education 
award  of  the  AmeriCorps  members. 

The  nonprofits  will  be  selected  in  a  series  of  competitions,  pri- 
marily through  new  State  bipartisan  commissions;  to  get  the 
AmeriCorps  product  ready  for  market,  we  needed  to  devise  and 
publish  our  regulations  and  work  with  the  States  to  establish  their 
commissions. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  our  final  regulations  will  be  published 
this  very  week  and  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  States  have  al- 
ready created  their  commissions,  California's  this  week. 

It  was  essential  for  us  to  get  our  rules  and  structure  established, 
but  those  are  merely  prerequisites  to  results.  Our  principal  aim  for 
national  service  is  to  get  things  done  in  communities,  and  though 
we  are  still  some  months  away  from  our  full  launch,  it  is  already 
clear  what  national  service  can  accomplish.  Some  modest  dem- 
onstration projects  provide  good  examples  for  us. 

The  varieties  of  national  service  are  as  vast  and  unique  as  are 
the  faces  of  service  participants.  Let  me  describe  to  you  two  faces 
of  national  service  already  in  action:  One  belongs  to  a  young 
woman  named  Susan,  a  student  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. She  decided  to  spend  last  summer  in  our  Summer  of  Service 
Program  in  Texas.  Susan,  and  86  other  AmeriCorps,  were  the  out- 
reach team  for  the  Texas  Department  of  Health  in  the  first  ever 
effort  to  find  parents  whose  children  hadn't  been  immunized  and 
bring  them  in. 

The  result  was  extraordinary.  Over  104,000  children  were  immu- 
nized in  eight  and  a  half  weeks.  For  every  $1.00  spent  on  that  pro- 
gram in  Texas  that  summer,  taxpayers  saved  $5.50,  just  on  the 
prevention  provided  by  the  immunizations.  The  State  of  Texas  was 
so  impressed  that  it  is  spending  its  own  funds  to  keep  an  even  larg- 
er AmeriCorps  Health  Service  Corps  in  the  field  all  year  long.  With 
the  funding  we  have  requested  for  fiscal  year  1995,  this  kind  of 
model  can  be  used  by  other  States. 

Another  face  of  service  belongs  to  Guillermo.  He  is  a  crew  leader 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Conservation  Corps.  He  and  his  crew  have 
done  everything  from  rehabilitating  housing  to  replanting  hillsides. 
But  when  the  earthquake  hit  in  Los  Angeles,  Guillermo  did  some- 
thing different;  he  helped  to  distribute  food  and  bottled  water,  co- 
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ordinated  activities  for  children  in  emergency  shelters,  and  con- 
nected quake  victims  to  services. 

And  Guillermo  showed  that  service  can  provide  far  more  than 
muscle  power  when  disaster  strikes.  Hearing  that  FEMA  couldn't 
convince  a  group  of  Spanish-speaking  families  to  leave  their  out- 
door encampment  and  return  to  their  apartments,  Guillermo  went 
by  with  his  crew  to  help. 

They  found  out  that  language  barriers,  distrust  of  outsiders  and 
just  plain  fear  were  keeping  the  families  outdoors.  So  they  calmed 
them,  let  them  know  their  apartment  buildings  were  safe,  and 
helped  them  move  back,  and  many  more  families  followed  their 
lead,  ending  a  major  headache  for  FEMA. 

With  our  fiscal  year  1995  funding,  we  spend  to  support  Service 
Corps'  work  wherever  major  disaster  strikes,  frequently  getting 
things  done  in  ways  and  at  a  level  of  cost  effectiveness  impossible 
for  others.  Service  Corps  were  there  and  stayed  there  long  after  the 
cameras  left;  when  hurricanes  hit  Florida,  when  floods  ravaged  the 
Midwest,  and  when  the  quake  shook  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  and  the  President  also  told  us  to  make 
national  service  innovative.  It  is  reflected  in  our  very  structure. 
Not  some  new  Federal  bureaucracy,  but  a  decentralized  approach 
that  puts  much  of  the  decision-making  at  the  local  level,  close  to 
the  customer.  That  is,  closest  to  the  community  being  served.  And 
we  back  this  up  in  the  budget  before  you. 

Despite  substantially  increasing  the  number  of  programs  we 
hope  to  fund  in  1995,  we  are  asking  for  no  real  dollar  increase  in 
funding  for  our  administration  and  overhead.  That  is  keeping  our 
eye  on  the  bottom  line,  one  of  many  lessons  from  the  marketplace 
we  have  incorporated  into  our  operations. 

Another  such  lesson  is  that  fair  and  equitable  competition  is  the 
best  guarantor  of  quality.  That  is  why  we  have  structured  the 
grants  process  as  we  have,  and  the  results  so  far  have  been  terrific. 
Last  summer,  for  16  Summer  of  Service  Projects,  we  received  over 
450  applications. 

Our  budget  request  will  allow  us  to  fund  more  excellent  efforts, 
and  to  ensure  that  promising  endeavors  receive  the  technical  as- 
sistance needed  to  develop  and  run  high-quality  service  programs. 
The  first  step  is  to  get  the  word  out.  We  have  already  responded 
to  more  than  10,000  requests  for  information.  With  the  funding  we 
are  requesting,  we  intend  to  expand  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  knows  in  our  hometown  some  extraor- 
dinary individuaJ  or  group,  putting  in  long  hours  with  little  rec- 
ognition. The  President  and  I  heard  from  nine  of  these  modern  he- 
roes just  this  past  Thursday  at  a  forum  we  held  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  to  make  national  service  an  effective  player  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  violence  and  fear. 

One  of  the  presenters  spoke  from  a  wheelchair.  His  name  is 
Sherman  Spears,  and  he  was  shot  by  other  teens  who  were  mad 
at  Sherman's  friend,  not  even  mad  at  Sherman.  None  of  them  even 
remember  how  the  fight  began.  But  Sherman  is  not  going  to  forget 
the  result  the  paralysis  the  bullets  caused.  They  won't  let  him.  He 
could  have  lost  all  hope  and  energy,  he  could  have  struck  out,  gv- 
ing  into  the  friends  who  wanted  to  help  him  take  revenge.  But 
Sherman  Spears  did  something  different.  He  set  up  Caught  m  the 
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Crossfire,  a  program  where  he  and  other  youth  counselors,  all  very 
young — in  their  teens  and  early  20s — ^go  to  hospitals  in  Oakland, 
California,  and  persuade  teenage  crime  victims  not  to  retaliate. 

Now,  Caught  in  the  Crossfire  is  not  going  to  end  violence  in 
America.  It  probably  won't  even  end  revenge  shooting  in  the  East 
Bay  area.  But  it  is  working. 

And  then  we  can  listen  to  Sherman  Spears  and  be  moved  and  we 
can  respond  in  many  ways.  We  can  give  him  recognition  and  move 
on;  or  we  could  take  his  idea  and  set  up  a  huge  Federal  prograii] 
with  thousands  of  licensed  psychologists;  or  we  could  give  Sherman 
a  few  million  dollars,  not  even  a  blip  in  the  Federal  budget,  but 
more  than  enough  to  swamp  a  young  man  in  a  wheelchair  with  £ 
good  idea  and  the  personal  power  to  persuade;  or  we  could  give 
Sherman  what  he  told  us  he  could  use  the  most,  five  tc  ten  peers 
young  people  like  himself,  who  could  devote  full  time  to  counselling 
and  conflict  resolution. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  AmeriCorps  can  do,  and  what  wt 
will  do  with  your  subcommittee's  help.  AmeriCorps  isn't  some  gian1 
machine  created  by  Rube  Goldberg  with  a  million  steps  and  oddi 
ties  required  to  get  from  the  beginning  to  the  goal.  No,  it  is  a  smal 
but  nearly  magical  device  that  converts  money  into  people.  That  is 
what  makes  our  work  so  unique. 

We  make  our  money  work  four  different  ways.  Because  we  insisi 
on  direct  and  demonstrable  community  change  from  our  programs 
our  funds  buy  safer  streets,  smarter  students,  cleaner  parks,  an( 
healthier  babies.  Because  we  involve  tens  of  thousands  o 
AmeriCorps  members  in  substantial  efforts  to  help  our  Nation  an( 
our  neighborhood,  our  funds  work  a  second  time,  helping  to  instil 
the  habits  of  citizenship  that  Mr.  Lewis  addressed  a  few  moment! 
ago  that  we  know  can  last  a  lifetime. 

Because  we  engage  communities  directly  in  the  collective  effor 
to  reclaim  their  future,  our  funds  work  a  third  time,  proving  tha 
our  problems  can  be  solved  if  we  act  together  and  reknitting  th( 
fragile  bonds  that  turn  a  mass  of  strangers  into  a  community. 

And  because  we  make  college  or  training  easier  for  those  wh( 
have  served,  our  funds  work  still  a  fourth  time,  creating  tens  o 
thousands  of  better-educated  and  more  productive  Americans  fo 
the  benefit  of  us  all. 

The  last  goal  that  the  Congress  and  the  President  asked  us  t( 
address  is  to  make  it  inclusive.  It  reflects  the  truth  in  Dr.  King'i 
immortal  phrase:  that  "everyone  can  be  great  because  everyone  cai 
serve." 

We  have  seen  throughout  our  recent  history,  from  the  Depres 
sion-era  CCC  to  the  melting  pot  of  the  military,  that  the  difference 
that  divide  in  our  daily  lives  can  bring  a  team  together,  if  the  fam 
boy  and  the  street- wise,  the  law  school  graduate  and  the  hig] 
school  dropout,  strive  to  solve  common  problems.  For  all  that  ap 
pears  to  atomize  the  next  generation  who  will  lead  our  country  ii 
the  21st  Century,  for  all  that  makes  each  young  adult  differen 
from  the  other,  they  are  going  to  be  united  by  something.  It  cai 
be  the  values  of  Beavis  and  Butthead,  the  siren  song  of  drugs  an( 
alcohol,  the  frustration  of  a  workplace  that  demands  skills  the; 
don't  possess,  or  it  can  be  a  common  belief  that  they  can  make  ; 
difference  in  the  lives  of  others. 
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Members  of  this  subcommittee,  that  is  our  ambitious  goal:  for  na- 
tional service  to  act  as  the  delivery  system  of  change;  change  in  the 
conditions  of  our  neighborhoods,  change  in  the  responsibilities  indi- 
viduals feel  toward  one  another;  and  change  in  the  accessibility' of 
an  increasingly  expensive  college  education. 

We  ask  for  your  help  and  your  support,  but  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  as  more  than  merely  our  bankers,  as  com- 
mon shareholders  in  national  service,  the  American  way  to  change 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  thank  you  for 
your  support,  your  efforts  to  make  a  difference  and  for  your  atten- 
tion this  morning.  I  would  welcome  your  questions. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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The  Presidcnl  believes  strongly  that  national 
service  will  play  a  key  role  in  rebuilding  our 
communilies,"  says  Eli  Segal,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Corporation-  "National  service 
is  J  movement  committed  to  the  principle  of 
gelling  things  done" 

As  head  of  the  Coiporalion.  which  was 
formed  by  merging  the  federal  agencies 
ACTION  and  the  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service  and  incorporating  the 
new  Civilian  Community  Corps.  Segal's  job 
is  to  help  President  Clinton  revive  the  spirit 
of  community  throughout  America 

Before  accepting  the  President's  nomination 
to  direct  the  Corporation.  Segal  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Clinton-Gore  campaign,  chief 
financial  officer  of  the  transition,  director  of 
the  White  House  Office  of  National  Service, 
and  assistant  to  the  President  (a  position  he 
continues  to  hold). 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washington.  Segal  was 
best  noted  for  his  entrepreneurial  flair  as  a 
businessman.  Most  recently,  he  was  founder 
and  president  of  a  Boston-based  direct  marking 
company  and  the  publisher  of  Games  magazine. 

Segal  served  as  the  nauonal  finarrce  chair  of  the 
HaiiforPicsideniCampai^in  1987,  and  as  assistant 
campaign  manager  for  the  McGovem  campaign  in 
1 97Z  where  he  first  met  and  woriced  with  Bill  Clinton 

Segal  has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Iniemational  Human  Rights  Law  Group,  and  as  a 
trustee  of  Lesley  College  and  the  Peira  Foundation. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  he  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from  Brandeis  University 
and  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


James  Joseph  believes  that  the  desire  to  serve  is 
universal  People  only  need  more  opportunities  to 
put  that  desire  into  action.  The  Corporation,  he  says. 
is  the  perfect  vehicle  to  provide  these  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds, 

As  head  of  the  Council  on  Foundations,  a 
Washington-based  center  for  more  than 
1.300  grant-making  organizations.  Joseph 
has  extensive  expeiience  and  special  expertise 
in  philanthropic  and  private  sector  partnerships 

Prior  to  becoming  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Council  on  Foundations.  Jo- 
seph ser^-ed  as  under  secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Carter  administration.  He  also  worked  as  vice 
president  of  Cummins  Engine  Company  and 
president  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Foundation. 

Joseph  has  taught  at  Yale  University,  the 
Claremont  Colleges  in  California,  and  Stillman 
College  in  Tuscaloosa.  Alabama,  where  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  local  civil  rights  movement.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Joseph  also  is  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council.  In  addition,  he  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Brookings  Institute, 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation.  Afncare.  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

Author  of  many  books  and  articles,  he  is  best 
known  for  The  Charitable  Impulse,  a  study  of 
wealth  and  social  conscience  in  communities  and 
cultures  outside  the  United  States  Joseph  holds 
degrees  from  Yale  Divinity  School  and  Souihem 
University. 


Shirley  Sagawa  believes  thai  national  ser- 
vice "not  only  taps  the  powerful  energy  of 
our  nation's  young  people  to  solve  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  communities  --  it  also 
leaches  them  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship" 

Sagawa  is  well  known  in  the  service  com- 
munity for  playing  key  roles  in  drafting  na- 
tional service  legislation  She  was  a  lead- 
ing advocate  for  national  service  in  the 
1980's.  when  the  concept  of  a  new  national 
program  of  community  service  was  just  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  As  chief  counsel  for  youth 
policy  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  she  co-authored  the  Na- 
tional and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990, 
which  created  the  Commission  on  National 
and  Community  Service,  for  which  she  served 
a  two-year  appointment  (by  President  Bush)  as 
the  boards  vice  chair.  Most  recently,  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Clinton  for  domes- 
tic policy  and  policy  assistant  to  the  First 
Lady,  she  helped  guide  into  law  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 
which  created  the  Corporation. 

Before  moving  to  the  White  House.  Sagawa 
served  as  senior  counsel  and  director  of  youth  policy 
at  the  National  Women's  Law  Center  Previously, 
she  served  on  the  executive  comminee  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Pan  Asian  Amencan  Women 

Sagawa  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
where  she  was  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view and  co-presidcnt  of  the  Women's  Law  As- 
sociation. Sagawa  has  a  master's  degree  from  ihe 
London  School  of  Economics  and  a  bachelor's 
from  Smith  College. 
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Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  James  A. 
Joseph  and  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  af  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service.    I  want  to  register  my  strong  support  of  the 
Administration's  budget  of  $B50.4  million  for  the  Corporation, 
$611.4  million  of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommit  tee . 

In  addition  to  my  volunteer  role  as  Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service,  I  serve  as  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Council  on  Foundations,  an  association  of 
more  than  1300  grantmakin'g  foundations  and  corporate  giving  programs 
whose  members  hold  about  $100  billion  in  assets  and  gave  away  more 
than  $5  billion  for  various  charitable  purposes  in  1992.   Council 
members  come  from  all  fifty  States  and  are  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 
of  efforts  to  protect  the  environment,  enhance  the  quality  of 
education,  improve  public  safety  and  meet  human  needs.   We  have, 
thus,  welcomed  the  foriration  of  the  Corporation  with  open  arms  and 
great  enthusiasm. 

In  addition  to  my  role  with  the  Corporation,  I  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  tirectors  of  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  to 
which  I  was  appointed  an  incorporating  director  by  President  George 
Bush.   I  worked  very  hard  to  help  develop  and  maintain  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  as  a  non-partisan  effort  to  encourage  Americans  to 
engage  in  voluntary  activities  to  address  serious  social  problems. 
I  am  committed  to  the  same  non-partisan  approach  by  the  Corporation 
and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  engage  Americans  of  all 
backgrounds  in  communit  y-baaed  service  . 
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As  an  independent  observer,  I  can  report  to  this  subcommittee 
that  the  Corporation  ha  3  made  great  strides  in  developing  and 
exercising  the  capacity  granted  by  Che  National  Service  Trust  Act  of 
1993.   Eli  Segal  has  built  a  Strong  staff  and  together  they  have 
consulted  widely  with  i.idividuala  and  groups  as  they  have  developed 
procedures  and  proposed  regulations  for  carrying  out  their  mission. 
They  are  well  on  their  vay  to  achieving  the  three  objectives  they 
have  set  for  1994: 

o   assuring  that  vp  to  20,000  AmeriCorps  participants  will  be 
serving  by  the  end  of  1994; 

o   building  a  strong  infrastructure  to  support  national 
service,  and 

0  promoting  the  cverall  ethic  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  h£ ve  a  long  personal  history  of  involvement  in 
community  service  and  1  am  here  today  to  bear  witness  to  the 
critical  importance  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service.   The  proposed  budget  is  reasonable  and  prudent.  The  staff 
capacity  has  been  built,  the  eyetems  are  in  place  and  the  American 
people  are  enthusiastic:  about  the  potential  for  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Naticnal  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 

1  look  forward  to  working  with  this  subcommittee  in  the  years 
ahead  and  will  be  available  to  you  whenever  you  deem  it  useful. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  in  support  of  the  Administration's  budget  request  of  $850.4  million  for  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service,  of  which  $611.4  million  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  subcommittee.   The  $611. 4  million  would  fund  expansion  in  the  National  Service  Trust, 
the  AmeriCorps  Grant  program,  investments  of  quality  and  innovation,  audits  and 
evaluations,  the  National  Civilian  Community  Corps,  the  Learn  and  Serve  America  program 
and  its  K-12  and  higher  education  components,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  and  the 
Points  of  Light  Foundation.   This  represents  a  65  percent  and  $240.4  million  increase  over 
FY  1994. 

With  this  funding  --  and  that  proposed  for  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education  subcommittee  --  the  Corporation  will  be 
able  to  provide  service  opportunities  to  approximately  three  quarters  of  a  million  Americans. 

Essentially  we  are  seeking  additional  funds  for  two  reasons.    First,  because  the  needs 
are  so  great.    We  know  that  the  country  faces  serious  difficulties  in  education,  public  safety, 
human  needs,  and  the  environment.   We  also  know  that  government,  while  it  should  be  part 
of  the  solutions,  cannot  solve  these  problems  alone.   It  should,  however,  be  a  partner,  and 
that  is  what  we  offer  local  communities.   Second,  we  are  seeking  additional  funds  because 
our  services  are  already  in  demand  from  state  and  local  governments,  not-for-profit  agencies, 
colleges  and  universities,  school  districts,  and  others  who  are  anxious  to  sponsor  programs. 
When  our  resources  are  allocated  across  the  50  states,  they  are  spread  thin.   We  have  tried  to 
offer  every  state  a  minimum  of  20  Americorps  participants,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
use  far  more. 
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The  increase  we  are  seeking  reflects  the  authorization  levels  included  in  last  year's 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Mission 

The  mission  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  is  to  engage 
Americans  of  all  backgrounds  in  community-based  service.    This  service  will  address  the 
nation's  education,  public  safety,  human,  and  environmental  needs  to  achieve  direct  and 
demonstrable  results.    In  doing  so,  the  Corporation  will  emphasize  getting  things  done, 
impacts  on  communities,  and  impacts  on  participants.    It  will  foster  civic  responsibility, 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  a  people,  and  provide  educational  opportunity  for 
those  who  make  a  substantial  commitment  to  service. 

Rep.  Steve  Gunderson,  one  of  our  staunchest  Republican  sponsors,  said  that  "national 
service  combines  the  pragmatism  of  the  Republican  party  with  the  idealism  of  the  Democratic 
party."    I  want  to  emphasize  that  what  we  are  presenting  is  not  a  typical  federal  program.    It 
is  exceptionally  responsive  to  local  needs  and  supports  programs  that  are  developed  from  the 
bottom  up  -  not  the  top  down. 

This  is  how  it  works.    Each  state  is  required  to  set  up  a  state  commission  or 
alternative  administrative  entity  —  appointed  by  the  Governor  -  that  is  broadly  representative 
of  the  state  and  that  will  formulate  a  state  plan  to  determine  competitively  which  programs 
will  be  funded.   Two  thirds  of  the  national  funding  will  flow  to  states  —  one  third  by 
population-based  formula  and  one  third  competitively.   State  commissions  will  determine 
which  programs  will  be  supported  from  the  formula  funds  and  which  will  compete  one- 
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against-the-other.   A  final  third  is  available  to  the  Corporation  to  fund  proposals  from 
national  non-profit  organizations,  professional  corps,  and  multi-state  demonstration  programs. 
Not  more  than  one  third  of  this  third  is  available  to  fund  proposals  submitted  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Our  legislation  requires  that  states  and  programs  meet  a  series  of  matching 
requirements  so  that  there  is  clearly-demonstrated  local  support.    No  state  has  to  participate 
and  there  are  no  entitlements  for  individuals.   The  Corporation  will  pay  the  bulk  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  commissions  -  85  percent  in  the  first  year,  declining  over  time  to 
50  percent.   This  is  not  an  unfunded  mandate.   The  states  are  already  well  on  their  way  to 
being  full  partners  in  national  service. 

Programs 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  briefly  like  to  explain  each  of  our  programs  and  how  our 
money  is  spent. 

AmeriCorps  Grants:  Priority  Areas 

AmeriCorps  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  President's  vision  of  the  future  of  national  and 
community  service.   Above  all  else,  it  emphasizes  quality  programs  within  four  broad 
categories  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  impact:  education,  public  safety,  human  needs,  and 
the  environment.   Full-time  participants  in  the  AmeriCorps  Grants  program  will  receive  a 
stipend  equivalent  to  approximately  $7,640  for  nine  months  to  1  year  (or  1,700  hours)  of 
service,  as  well  as  an  education  award  of  $4,725  to  pay  student  loans,  current  tuition,  or  for 
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an  approved  school-to- work  program.   The  Corporation  will  ftind  child  care  for  those  who 
need  it  and  will  subsidize  85  percent  of  health  care  for  those  who  require  it  in  order  to 
participate. 

Approved  AmeriCorps  activities  must  result  in  a  specific,  identifiable  service  or 
improvement  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  provided  with  existing  funds  or  volunteers. 
Programs  are  required  to  develop  service  opportunities,  train  participants  to  give  them  the 
necessary  skills,  and  provide  a  demonstrable  benefit  that  is  valued  by  the  community. 
AmeriCorps  participants  may  not  duplicate  the  routine  functions  of  workers  or  displace  paid 
employees. 

All  AmeriCorps  participants  will  be  chosen  by  local  programs,  although  some  will  be 
recruited  nationally.   All  participants  will  have  to  meet  certain  criteria.   They  must  have 
received  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent,  or  agree  to  do  so  prior  to  receiving  the 
education  award;  and  they  cannot  have  dropped  out  of  elementary  or  secondary  school  in 
order  to  enroll  as  a  national  service  participant.   They  must  be  citizens  or  legally  resident 
aliens  and  they  must  meet  the  task-related  eligibility  requirements  established  by  the 
program. 

Our  first  priority,  education,  will  focus  on  school  readiness  and  school  success. 
According  to  the  National  Commission  on  Children,  40  percent  of  American  students  are  at 
risk  of  performing  poorly  in  school  or  dropping  out.   The  first  National  Education  Goal 
developed  in  1989  by  the  nation's  governors  and  President  Bush  said  that,  "by  the  year  2000, 
all  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn."   Because  early  childhood 
experiences  affect  later  school  performance,  national  service  projects  will  focus  on  school 
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readiness  and  on  furthering  early  childhood  development.   Examples  of  what  national  service 
participants  will  do  include:  working  in  day  care  centers,  preschool  programs,  and  Head 
Start  projects;  teaching  literacy  and  basic  skills  to  parents  of  young  children  so  that  they  can 
help  their  own  children  learn;  and  helping  teen  parents  stay  in  school  by  providing  needed 
services  such  as  child  care. 

The  Corporation's  focus  on  school  success  in  education  will  center  on  classrooms 
with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  students;  mentoring,  tutoring,  and  after-school  and 
summer  learning  programs  and  service-learning  activities  for  K-12  students.   We  will  focus 
on  adults  as  well  as  children,  as  over  34  million  American  adults  today  are  functionally 
illiterate. 

Within  our  second  priority  area,  public  safety,  the  Corporation  will  focus  on  two 
national  challenges  —  crime  control  and  crime  prevention.   Recent  polls  cite  crime  as  the 
nation's  number  one  problem.   Forty  four  percent  of  Americans  are  afraid  to  walk  around 
their  neighborhoods  at  night.   This  feeling  has  been  fueled  by  the  increase  in  seemingly 
random  violence,  by  the  growth  in  violence  by  youth  and  toward  youth,  and  by  the  alarming 
levels  at  which  criminals  are  armed.   The  estimated  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
$674  billion. 

Americorps  participants  may  work  with  law  enforcement,  prosecutors  and  public 
defenders,  and  others  in  the  justice  system  to  enhance  community  policing  efforts;  reduce 
specific  crime  problems  such  as  drug  dealing,  domestic  violence,  crimes  motivated  by  bias, 
crimes  against  senior  citizens,  and  child  abuse;  and  improve  services  available  for  victims  of 
crime  through  strengthening  innovative  criminal  justice  programs  such  as  neighborhood 
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courts  and  community  restitution. 

AmeriCorps  participants  will  assist  in  crime  prevention  by  helping  to  make  schools 
safe,  creating  safe  havens,  providing  training  in  conflict  resolution,  and  involving  youth  in 
prevention  efforts.   In  addition,  they  will  provide  substance  abuse  counseling  and  education, 
and  develop  specific  crime  prevention  strategies  targeted  at  key  locations  such  as 
playgrounds,  public  transportation  points,  and  other  public  gathering  places.   To  ensure  their 
safety,  Americorps  participants  may  not  work  directly  with  criminals,  nor  may  they  be 
involved  directly  in  crime  prevention. 

The  third  priority  area  in  which  national  service  programs  will  focus  emphasizes 
human  needs  --  health  and  home.   AmeriCorps  participants,  by  working  with  the  professional 
health  care  community,  will  offer  a  cost-effective  means  of  increasing  health  services  and 
expanding  the  access  to  them  while  reducing  burdens  on  professional  providers  and  the  health 
care  system.   They  will  provide  independent  living  assistance  and  health  care  to  the 
homebound  elderly,  people  with  disabilities,  and  people  with  AIDS.   They  will  also  improve 
the  health  of  low-income  communities  by  doing  outreach  to  preventive  health  services 
through  community  health  clinics  which  offer  pre-natal  care,  education  in  parenting,  and 
health  care  to  families  of  young  children  through  home  visits. 

AmeriCorps  participants  can  further  address  human  needs  by  rebuilding 
neighborhoods  and  helping  the  homeless.  Over  13.5  million  Americans  have  been  homeless 
at  some  point  in  their  lives.   AmeriCorps  participants  will  provide  shelter  support  and  assist 
the  homeless  by:  helping  people  move  into  permanent  housing  by  identifying  programs  and 
resources;  renovating  and  rehabilitating  low-income  housing;  and  helping  individuals  move 
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from  public  assistance  into  self-sufficiency  by  providing  job  training,  literacy  tutoring,  and 
other  services.    Americorps  participants  will  also  work  in  programs  targeted  to  fighting 
hunger  and  helping  to  ensure  adequate  nutrition. 

The  final  priority  is  the  area  of  the  environment.   According  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  3  million  children  have  toxic  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood,  which 
can  cause  learning  impairments,  behavioral  disorders,  and  stunted  growth,  among  other 
effects.   In  families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000,  36  percent  of  white  children 
and  68  percent  of  black  children  have  unacceptable  high  blood  lead  levels. 

According  to  a  1990  EPA  survey,  one  third  of  Lhe  nation's  rivers,  one  half  of  its 
estuaries,  and  more  than  one  half  of  its  lakes  are  not  safe  for  swimming  or  fishing.   Only  38 
of  138  national  parks  and  seashores  have  trails  and  facilities  that  are  regularly  maintained.    A 
prime  example  is  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  90  percent  of  trails  are  badly  in  need  of 
repair. 

With  respect  to  natural  environment  conservation,  national  service  participants  will: 
work  toward  conserving  and  restoring  public  lands,  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and  wetlands; 
sample,  map,  monitor,  and  record  air  and  water  quality,  as  well  as  the  status  of 
groundwater,  land,  plant,  and  animal  resources;  and  make  parks  more  accessible  through 
trail  maintenance  and  infrastructure  improvements. 

Since  the  days  of  the  original  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  service  programs  have 
accomplished  important  work  in  conserving  and  restoring  our  natural  environment.   National 
service  can  build  on  the  solid  foundation  conservation  corps  have  established. 

In  improving  neighborhood  environments,  participants  will  work  to  revitalize 
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neighborhoods  by:  creating  and  maintaining  recreational  areas,  green  spaces,  and  community 
gardens;  eliminating  environmental  risks  through  education,  restoration,  and  cleanup, 
including  lead  paint  abatement  education  programs;  and  reducing  waste  through  energy 
efficiency  efforts,  recycling,  and  other  conservation  measures. 

The  Corporation's  request  for  $262.1  million  for  AmeriCorps  in  FY1995  will  renew 
FY1994  awards  ~  specifically,  those  programs  that  have  developed  quality  service  projects  - 
and  help  fund  approximately  175  new  AmeriCorps  programs.   Up  to  13,000  new,  full-time 
participants  in  service  programs  will  join  the  20,000  that  were  funded  in  FY1994.    As  many 
as  1,000  of  the  new  participants  will  be  in  VISTA.   These  participants  will  leverage 
participation  by  thousands  of  traditional  volunteers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  program  is  guaranteed  to  receive  funding.   Programs 
that  receive  multi-year  grants  will  have  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  progress  on  an  annual 
basis.   Every  program  must  compete  at  either  the  state  or  national  level.    Only  the  very 
highest  quality  programs  that  are  innovative  in  their  service  delivery  will  become 
AmeriCorps  programs. 


National  Service  Trust 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  National  Service  Trust  is  to  serve  as  a  secure  repository 
for  educational  awards  that  will  be  set  aside  for  AmeriCorps  members  who  successfully 
complete  their  term  of  service.   By  providing  these  awards,  the  Trust  will  expand  educational 
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opportunity  on  a  national  level.   These  awards  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  qualified  institution 
(a  college,  university,  or  other  approved  educational  institution,  a  lending  institution  holding 
an  existing  student  loan,  or  a  certified  job-training  program)  designated  by  the  participant. 

The  Corporation  has  statutory  authority  to  increase  the  overall  number  of  awards  by 
accepting  donations;  in  addition,  the  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
responsible  for  investing  the  Trust's  funds  in  interest-bearing  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States.    All  accumulated  surplus  will  be  used  to  provide 
additionid  education  awards  and  cover  the  interest  costs  of  loan  forbearance  (for  student  loans 
of  current  AmeriCorps  members).    To  guarantee  accountability,  the  Corporation  is  required 
to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  each  fiscal  year  on  the  status  of  the  Trust. 

The  Corporation's  FY1995  budget  request  of  $155. 9  million  for  the  Trust  will 
provide  33,000  educational  awards  of  $4,725  to  program  participants  enrolled  for  a  full  year 
of  service.    This  funding  request  represents  an  increase  of  13,000  full-time  equivalent  awards 
and  $60  million  over  FY  1994.    Funds  available  from  gifts  and  bequests,  or  from  interest 
earned  on  funds  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  will 
be  used  to  provide  additional  educational  awards  and  to  pay  interest  expenses  associated  with 
loan  forbearance. 

Learn  and  Serve  America 

The  Learn  and  Serve  America  K-12  and  the  higher  education  service-learning 
program  encourage  service-learning  opportunities  for  all  school-age  youth  and  students  of  all 
ages.   The  two  programs  educate  teachers  about  service  opportunities  for  their  students, 
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ccK)rdinate  the  work  of  adult  and  senior  volunteers  in  schools,  and  encourage  community- 
based  agencies  to  introduce  young  people  and  other  students  to  a  broad  range  of  careers  and 
to  expose  them  to  training  and  learning  experiences  they  would  not  otherwise  receive.   Funds 
are  also  used  to  provide  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  implement  service- 
learning  programs  that  will  make  service  an  integral  part  of  students'  lives  and  education. 

The  Learn  and  Serve  America  K-12  Programs  will  make  $30  million  worth  of  grants 
in  FY1994  and  will  make  $45  million  in  FY1995.   The  higher  education  program  -  a 
program  that  supports  service  efforts  undertaken  by  institutions  of  higher  learning  ~  will 
make  $10  million  in  grants  in  FY1994  and  $15  million  in  FY1995. 

The  Corporation's  request  for  increased  funding  in  FY  1995  reflects  the  expansion  of 
existing  service-leJUTiing  programs  and  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  and  community 
organizations  that  are  actively  seeking  grants  for  new  service-learning  programs.    In  FY1992 
and  FY1993,  the  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service  received  a  combined  total 
of  430  grant  applications.   In  FY1992,  115  were  funded.   In  FY1993,  that  number  rose  to 
127.    At  the  present  time,  interest  and  demand  far  exceed  the  availability  of  funds.   The 
FY  1995  request  will  enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  a  greater  percentage  of  these 
opportunities. 

In  FY1995,  the  Corporation  plans  to  involve  over  685,000  youth  in  service-learning 
programs,  almost  three  times  the  number  that  participated  in  FY1992.   Because  these 
programs  build  on  the  work  of  existing  institutions  such  as  schools  and  community 
organizations,  Learn  and  Serve  America  is  a  cost-effective  vehicle  for  engaging  America's 
youth  and  other  students  in  service  to  their  communities  and  fostering  the  development  of 
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important  academic  and  life  skills. 

National  Civilian  Community  Corps 

The  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  (NCCC),  one  part  of  AmeriCorps,  is  a 
residential  program  for  youth  that  combines  the  best  features  of  military  and  civilian  service. 
The  Corps  is  requesting  $21  million  in  FY1995  for  this  program.    This  represents  no 
increase  over  last  year.   The  NCCC  establishes  a  model  for  residential  service  programs  and 
aims  to  maintain  this  model  as  a  substitute  for  traditional  military  service  in  periods  of 
military  downsizing.   The  program  makes  full  and  effective  use  of  the  leadership  and 
resources  we  have  in  our  nation's  retiring  and  recently  discharged  military  service  members 
and  the  physical  resources  available  as  a  result  of  the  closing  or  reduction  of  military  bases. 
The  NCCC  expands  opportunities  for  youth  to  work  on  national  service  projects  while 
developing  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  NCCC  will  field  rapidly-deployable,  mobile  service  units  that  are  capable  of 
serving  any  area  of  the  country  for  flexible  periods  of  time  by  providing  crews  of  corps 
members  ranging  from  10  to  200  volunteers.   The  NCCC  plans  to  open  four  full-time 
facilities  between  June  and  September  1994  on  bases  authorized  by  DoD  for  its  use.   Such 
facilities  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  explicit  criteria:  accessibility  to  major  transportation 
corridors  ~  rail,  road,  and  air;  availability  and  condition  of  dormitory  and  office  space;  type 
and  availability  of  corps  member  support  services;  access  to  major  urban  areas;  and 
community  project  needs. 

Corps  members  will  work  cooperatively  with  community  groups  and  local  officials  in 
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designing  and  completing  service  projects  that  address  the  community's  real  needs  and 
priorities.     These  projects  will  focus  on  AmeriCorps'  four  priority  areas.    Corps  members 
will  also  work  side-by-side  with  older  persons  on  a  wide  variety  on  inter-generational 
projects. 

The  NCCC  will  prepare  corps  members  for  futures  as  responsible  citizens, 
community  leaders,  and  productive  workers.    Corps  members  will  receive  intensive  training 
at  the  project  site,  in  the  classroom,  and  in  other  world-of-work  settings  that  will  enable 
corps  members  to  transition  successfully  to  the  post-NCCC  worid  after  they  have  completed 
their  service.    Most  important,  through  the  high-quality  national  service  projects  that  they 
will  have  accomplished  during  their  term  of  service,  these  young  adults  will  have  served 
their  neighborhood  and  nation. 

Innovation.  Assistance,  and  Other  Activities 

The  FY1995  request  for  Innovation,  Assistance,  and  Other  Activities  is  $75,000,000, 
approximately  twice  tl\e  FY  1994  funding  level.   The  increase  reflects  expansion  in  the  scope 
of  the  Corporation's  grant's  program  which  will  be  increasing  by  nearly  65  percent; 
therefore,  training  and  technical  assistance  will  also  increase  to  ensure  the  quality  of  these 
additional  programs.    In  addition,  the  Corporation  will  be  ready  to  expand  national 
demonstration  and  innovative  programs  in  the  national  and  community  service  field. 

Innovative  program  and  assistance  funds,  in  the  amount  of  $47,000,000,  will  be  used 
to  renew  program  grants  awarded  in  FY  1994  and  make  new  awards  in  the  following  areas: 
service-learning  programs,  service  programs  in  rural  areas,  inter-generational  programs. 
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programs  aiding  in  military  conversions,  summer  programs,  and  other  special  demonstration 
programs.   These  are  models  for  service  programs  that  can  advance  the  field,  create  new 
knowledge  about  effective  programming,  and  involve  untapped  populations  in  service. 
Grants  for  innovative  and  demonstration  programs  have  yielded  valuable  results  in  areas  such 
as  after-school  programs  for  youth  in  rural  communities.   Many  programs  are  eager  to 
expand  the  impacts  of  their  efforts  and  others  hope  to  bring  new  service  programs  to  their 
disciplines  and  communities.   The  4-H  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  been  an  important 
cooperative  agent  for  giving  information  and  assistance  with  these  innovative  and 
demonstration  programs;  and  they  continue  to  help  the  Corporation  meet  these  needs  in 
traditionally  underserved  communities. 

The  training  and  technical  assistance  request,  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  AmeriCorps  programs.   These  funds  will  directly  support 
the  operation  of  technical  assistance  clearinghouses,  fellowships.  Centers  for  Excellence, 
leadership  activities,  research,  and  other  focused  activities  to  improve  the  quality  of 
programs. 

By  statute,  support  to  programs  for  outreach  and  accommodation  for  program 
participants  with  disabilities  must  be  set  at  $5,000,000.  The  increased  amounts  requested  for 
challenge  grants  and  disaster  relief  grants  are  necessary  to  engage  the  growing  resources  in 
AmeriCorps  programs.   With  the  grants  program  increasing  by  70  percent,  the  Corporation 
expects  requests  for  challenge  grants  and  funds  for  accommodation  of  persons  with 
disabilities  to  increase  by  similar  percentages.    Challenge  grants  will  continue  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  national  and  community  service,  and  disaster  relief  grants  will  expand 
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the  capacity  of  States  to  respond  to  urgent  needs  during  Federally-declared  disasters. 

Evaluation 

The  Corporation  is  seeking  $7  million  for  audits  and  evaluations  in  FY  1995,  an 
increase  of  $2  million,  or  40  percent  from  last  year.  The  number  of  programs  that  the 
Corporation  will  support,  and  evaluate,  will  increase  by  65  percent. 

We  intend  to  put  in  place  a  rich  matrix  of  evaluation  methodologies,  both  quantitative 
and  qualiutive  budget  in  nature  in  addition  to  the  statutorily  required  independent  or  internal 
evaluations  of  programs.   The  foundation  of  our  evaluation  system  will  be  a  comprehensive 
data  system  containing  socio-demographic  data  on  all  participants,  local  programs,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  serve. 

Building  on  these  descriptive  data,  every  year  we  will  survey  programs  asking  them 
to  report  on  what  they  have  accomplished.   This  survey  will  focus  on  results:  what  we  get 
done  in  communities  and  how  the  lives  of  participants  are  changed. 

Late  this  year,  and  every  year  thereafter,  we  will  select  a  sample  of  national  service 
participants  and  a  comparison  group  of  similar  non-participants.   We  will  interview  them 
once  a  year  for  the  next  several  years,  tracking  changes  in  their  education,  careers,  values, 
and  community  service  activities. 

We  will,  where  appropriate,  carry  out  cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  studies  of 
our  programs.   We  will  use  this  information  to  make  informed  choices  about  grant  renewals 
and  technical  assistance  to  programs. 

The  information  we  learn  from  our  research  methods  will  be  packaged  in  many 
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different  ways.    Each  single  research  technique  will  find  several  outlets.   The  formats  for 
presenting  our  information  will  vary  with  the  needs  of  our  many  constituencies.   We  realize 
that  we  need  to  communicate  effectively  with  groups  as  diverse  as  the  Congress,  State 
Commissions,  grantees  and  sub-grantees,  participants,  applicants,  donors  and  the  American 
public. 

Periodically,  reports  will  be  published  on  NCCC,  AmeriCorps,  and  Learn  and  Serve 
Programs.   These  reports  will  describe  their  activities  and  participants,  record  their 
accomplishments,  and  make  recommendations  to  strengthen  operations. 

We  are  committed  to  sharing  what  we  have  learned  with  States  and  local  programs. 
As  part  of  this,  we  plan  to  issue  annual  reports  for  every  state  showing  their  level  of 
participation  and  the  accomplishments  of  their  programs.    We  will  share  these  reports  with 
the  Congress. 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

By  law,  the  request  for  the  Corporation  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  a  separate 
budget  account.   The  request  supports  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended. 

Those  essential  requirements  include:  conducting  audits  and  investigations,  promoting 
economy  and  efficiency  in  Corporation  programs  and  operations,  reviewing  legislative  and 
regulatory  proposals,  and  keeping  the  CEO,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Congress 
informed  of  problems. 

As  an  element  of  all  of  these  requirements,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  working 
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closely  with  Corporation  officials  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  programs 
and  operations.   As  the  Corporation  is  in  its  formative  stages,  there  is  a  particular  need  for 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  to  add  its  perspective  to  developing  fmancial,  information, 
and  other  management  systems. 

The  major  challenges  facing  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  over  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  be  integrating  its  role  into  the  mission  of  the  Corporation  and  developing  expertise 
to  audit  new  Corporation  programs  as  well  as  the  newly  required  annual  financial  statements. 

Summer  of  Service  (SOS) 

Last  summer  the  White  House  Office  on  National  Service  joined  with  the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service  to  fund  a  Summer  of  Service.    During  a  9  1/2  week 
effort,  16  grantees  across  the  country  -  using  talents  and  energies  of  an  estimated  1,500 
participants  ages  17-25  --  implemented  a  diverse  array  of  programs.   These  programs  directly 
benefitted  more  than  110,000  persons,  almost  three-quarters  of  whom  were  children  at-risk 
and  youth.   According  to  an  evaluation  conducted  by  Abt  Associates,  "on  average,  each 
participant  provided  assistance  to  about  105  beneficiaries  over  the  course  of  the  summer." 

SOS  participants  came  from  varied  educational  levels  and  from  all  social  strata,  with 
females  accounting  for  approximately  60  percent  of  participants.   In  addition  to  the 
participants  themselves,  SOS  programs  recruited  an  additional  3,800  unpaid  volunteers  who 
contributed  over  92,000  hours  of  service. 

For  example,  a  partnership  between  City  Year,  a  national  non-profit  based  in  Boston 
that  focuses  on  youth  in  service,  and  Northeastern  University  placed  74  participants  to 
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provide  educational,  health,  and  environmental  services  to  14,200  persons.    One  team 
scheduled  immunizations  for  children  in  1 ,000  households  while  others  helped  renovate  a 
teen  center,  developed  four  urban  gardening  projects,  tutored  children  throughout  the  Boston 
area,  and  provided  assistance  to  homeless  shelters.   The  northern  California  East  Bay 
Conservation  Corps  coordinated  250  participants  to  deliver  educational  and  health  services  to 
almost  30,000  persons,  while  Hands  on  Atlanta  used  50  participants  to  work  in  educational 
and  neighborhood  improvement  projects  that  benefitted  more  than  5,400  persons.    It's  About 
Health  in  Los  Angeles  used  40  participants  to  help  increase  access  to  health  services  at  five 
Los  Angeles  area  clinics.    An  estimated  3,230  children  and  adults  received  physical  or  dental 
exams,  and  almost  4,000  received  education  or  primary  health  care. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  extraordinarily  successful  programs  that 
involved  VISTA  volunteers.   First,  a  program  in  Texas  resulted  in  the  immunization  of 
104,000  children  and  caused  the  Texas  Department  of  Health  to  reconfigure  its  budget  to 
keep  the  program  going  with  its  own  funds.   And  second,  a  program  in  Chicago  organized 
VISTA  volunteers  to  help  communities  take  back  their  neighborhoods  and  board  up 
abandoned  buildings  so  the  buildings  wouldn't  become  crack  houses. 

Summer  of  Safety 

Virtually  every  American  is  concerned  about  crime.   While  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  are  working  to  fashion  a  comprehensive  crime  bill,  the  Corporation  has  planned 
a  "Summer  of  Safety"  to  be  launched  on  June  21  of  this  year. 

The  Summer  of  Safety  will  cost  approximately  $10  million.   The  6,000 
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Summer  of  Safety  participants  may  be  engaged  in  community  policing  initiatives,  working 
with  police  and  sheriffs'  departments  to  identify  specific  crime  problems  and  to  leverage 
community  resources  to  meet  them.   Summer  of  Safety  participants  may  help  a  community 
determine  the  needs  of  specific  populations  such  as  senior  citizens  and  children,  identify 
physical  hazards  such  as  drug  houses  and  abandoned  structures,  and  identify  unreported  or 
undetected  criminal  activity.   They  may  serve  in  victim  assistance  programs  aiding  law 
enforcement  agencies,  courts,  and  victim  seryice  providers.   In  addition.  Summer  of  Safety 
participants  may  assist  with  community  outreach  and  provide  crisis  response  immediately 
following  the  report  of  a  crime.   Participants  may  also  accompany  victims  to  court 
appearances,  provide  day  care  for  their  children  so  that  they  may  attend  court,  or  coordinate 
victim/witness  involvement  in  the  judicial  process. 

Youth-as-resource  programs  can  remind  us  that  youth  are  part  of  the  solution. 
Participants  may  run  a  senior  escort  service,  lead  peer-to-peer  drug  prevention,  or  conduct 
anti-violence  presentations  for  youth  groups.    Participants  may  also  work  with  schools, 
parents,  and  their  peers  in  conflict  resolution  training  to  reduce  incidents  of  violence,  to 
restore  safety  to  public  spaces  that  are  vulnerable  to  criminal  or  violent  activity;  and  to 
inventory  and  board-up  abandoned  property  in  which  drug  use  and  trade  may  be  occurring. 

They  also  may  participate  in  cleanup  efforts  such  as  clearing  vacant  lots,  lighting 
darkened  alleys,  and  removing  or  painting  over  of  graffiti. 

The  Corporation  will  also  support  youth  safety  initiatives  to  reduce  the  vulnerability 
of  children  and  youth  by  establishing  peer  conflict  resolution  programs  in  the  schools. 
Summer  of  Safety  participants  could  also  develop  a  network  of  "safe  houses"  and  summer 
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activities  for  young  people,  including  safety-related  service-learning  projects  or  field  trips  to 
police  stations,  prisons,  courts,  hospitals  or  family  violence  centers. 

Outreach  Activities 

Since  early  January,  the  Corporation  has  received  over  10,000  requests  for  grant 
information  and  over  5,000  application  requests  before  our  final  regulations  and  applications 
were  available.   We  continue  to  receive  almost  100  requests  each  day  with  200  per  week  by 
mail  alone.    Our  new  Summer  of  Safety  program  generates  approximately  125  requests  a  day 
through  letters,  faxes,  and  phone  calls. 

We  also  provide  information  through  the  internet.   This  allows  anyone  with  access  to 
the  internet  to  request  our  draft  regulations  or  other  written  documents  through  electronic 
means.    We  have  been  receiving  approximately  600  requests  per  week  since  January.   The 
Corporation  for  National  Service  is  the  first  federal  agency  to  provide  access  to  regulations 
on  internet. 

Our  four  technical  assistance  (TA)  outreach  meetings  in  Washington,  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  and  Los  Angeles  informed  1,900  representatives  of  programs  and  states  about  the 
AmeriCorps  program  and  how  to  apply.   These  meetings  were  followed  by  a  nationwide 
video  conference  sponsored  by  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation.  With  over  180  host  sites,  the 
video  conference  attracted  approximately  3,600  viewers  across  the  country  who  could  not 
attend  our  TA  meeting  or  wanted  more  information.   Over  150  videotape  copies  have  already 
been  ordered  by  organizations  that  could  not  be  present  at  a  host  site. 

The  Learn  and  Serve  America  Higher  Education  program  held  its  own  video 
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conference,  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Over  3,000  viewers  participated  at 
300  down  link  sites  spanning  the  nation. 

Finally,  we  are  providing  technical  assistance  conference  calls  to  anyone  interested  in 
applying  for  funding.  To  date,  300  people  have  requested  participation  on  a  TA  call. 

On  January  7,  1994,  our  1-800  number  started  to  accept  calls  by  anyone  interested  in 
becoming  a  participant  in  AmeriCorps.    Operators  have  answered  a  total  of  6,200  calls  since 
the  line's  inception  and  continue  to  answer  over  700  calls  a  week.   We  have  not  yet  done  any 
marketing  of  this  telephone  number  -  all  of  these  callers  got  the  number  from  congressional 
offices,  a  few  articles  in  the  print  media,  or  by  word-of-mouth.   By  mail,  we  receive  over 
300  information  requests  per  week  about  our  programs. 

In  addition  to  participating  in  national  conferences  where  we  estimate  that  staff  have 
reached  over  10,000  potential  applicants  or  participants  in  a  few  months,  we  have  held,  and 
continue  to  hold,  a  series  of  outreach  meetings  with  national  organizations  representing  a 
variety  of  constituencies  who  are  either  likely  to  apply  or  have  requested  technical  assistance 
to  apply  for  an  AmeriCorps  grant.    In  addition,  we  are  continuing  our  outreach  efforts  to 
underserved  populations. 


Training 

The  goal  of  our  training  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  national  service  programs  and 
participants  to  get  things  done.   We  are  building  a  strong  infrastructure  for  national  service 
programs:    increasing  the  effectiveness  and  capacity  of  programs  and  states,  increasing  the 
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resources  available  to  support  quality  work,  and  developing  leaders  at  all  levels. 

Our  strategy  reflects  our  principles  of  building  on  the  best  existing  organizations  and 
people,  using  external  resources  rather  than  having  an  internal  bureaucracy;  being  customer- 
focused  —  treating  programs  and  states  as  partners  and  making  sure  we're  meeting  their 
biggest  needs;  providing  intensive  support  in  this  critical  first  year;  encouraging  peer  training 
from  the  best  program  directors  and  state  representatives;  and  building  infrastructure  for  the 
long  term.   By  fostering  a  "marketplace"  for  training  where  competition  will  lead  the 
providers  to  give  higher  quality  products,  programs  will  have  more  choices,  and  we  will 
encourage  innovative  approaches  to  training. 

We  expect  the  Corporation  to  play  a  relatively  larger  role  in  training  in  its  first  few 
years,  while  we  help  build  capacity  at  states  and  programs.   Over  time  the  states  and  the  best 
programs  will  take  the  lead,  along  with  other  organizations  in  the  national  service  field,  and 
the  Corporation's  role  will  diminish  accordingly. 

Our  priorities  will  be  in  three  areas.    First,  the  authorizing  legislation  requires  that 
the  Corporation  spend  at  least  one  percent  of  Subtitle  C,  D,  and  H  funds  or  $5  million, 
whichever  is  less,  to  increase  the  involvement  of  individuals  with  disabilities  in  AmeriCorps. 
These  funds  may  be  used  for  grants  to  organizations  that  will  provide  outreach  to  individuals 
with  disabilities  to  encourage  their  participation  in  AmeriCorps.   Funds  also  may  be  awarded 
to  existing  programs  to  accommodate  the  participation  of  such  individuals.   The  increase  in 
funds  from  $3  million  to  $5  million  corresponds  to  the  increase  in  program  funds,  as  need 
for  this  assistance  will  grow  with  the  expansion  of  programs.    Funds  will  be  distributed  on  a 
competitive  basis. 
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Second,  challenge  grants  will  be  made  to  grantees  that  meet  established  quality 
criteria  on  a  matching  basis  of  up  to  $1  dollar  raised  privately.    A  grantee  wishing  to 
participate  in  the  program  must  apply  for  a  challenge  grant  of  a  certain  amount.   The 
additional  funds  will  be  released  to  the  grantee  when  the  grantee  has  raised  the  designated 
amount  of  private  funding  above  the  legislative  matching  requirements. 

Third,  we  will  also  implement  a  national  recruitment  system  involving  a  national 
visibility  campaign,  including  public  service  announcements,  a  campus  outreach  effort,  and  a 
toll-free  number  system. 

Recruitment 

The  Corporation  insists  that  national  service  "look  like  America."   AmeriCorps 
grantees  will  include  participants  from  the  communities  in  which  projects  are  conducted,  as 
well  as  men  and  women  of  different  races  and  ethnicities,  socioeconomic  backgrounds, 
educational  levels  (subject  to  wiiiver  if  a  program  design  requires  the  recruitment  of 
participants  who  share  a  specific  characteristic  or  background  and  the  extent  of  mental  or 
physical  challenge).   Programs  are  also  encouraged  to  establish,  if  consistent  with  .the 
purposes  of  the  program,  an  inter-generational  component  that  combines  students,  out-of- 
school  youths,  and  older  adults  as  participants. 

There  will  be  rigorous  oversight  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  patronage  or  favoritism. 
Programs  that  discriminate  will  be  rooted  out.  We  will  rely  on  the  States  as  well  as  non- 
profits with  proven  track  records  to  ensure  that  service  is  delivered  fairly  and  efficiently. 

Furthermore,  we  will  make  sure  that  at  least  50  percent  of  our  funds  are  spent  with 
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an  emphasis  on  "areas  most  in  need"  -  empowerment  zones,  redevelopment  areas,  areas 
with  high  concentrations  of  low-income  people,  areas  that  are  environmentally  distressed, 
areas  in  which  Federal  land  management  agencies  have  resulted  in  significant  job  losses  and 
economic  dislocation,  areas  affected  by  military  downsizing,  and  areas  with  above  average 
unemployment  rates.   We  are  making  sure  that  minorities  are  represented  throughout  our 
programs,  not  just  in  corps  programs. 

Merger  and  Staffing  Levels 

The  authorizing  statute  provided  that  within  18  months  of  enactment,  the  Corporation 
and  the  ACTION  Agency  would  merge  to  create  a  single  organization  devoted  to  supporting 
domestic  service  programs.    After  careful  and  intensive  review,  the  Administration  decided 
to  accelerate  the  merger.   The  legal  merger  is  now  scheduled  to  occur  on  April  4,  1994. 

Over  the  next  six  months,  we  will  undertake  a  review  of  the  Corporation's 
organizational  structure  with  the  goal  of  streamlining  functions.   When  additional  information 
is  available,  the  Corporation  will  provide  it  to  the  Congress. 

Corporation  Accomplishments 

The  Corporation  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  a  short  period  of  time.   For 
example,  we  have  brought  together  three  organizations  including  ACTION,  the  White  House 
Office  on  National  Service,  and  the  old  Commission  for  National  and  Community  Service  to 
create  a  new  entity,  and  we  have  begun  to  institutionalize  service  in  the  50  states.   In  record 
time,  we  have  issued  final  regulations  and  applications  to  get  20,000  high  quality  participants 
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on  the  street  by  this  time  next  year.   We  have  taken  the  Corporation  on  the  road  to  stage 
regional  technical  assistance  meetings  to  inform  more  than  1,500  potential  applicants  about 
AmeriCorps,  and  we  have  responded  by  mail,  by  telephone,  by  computer  network,  and  by 
video-teleconference  to  thousands  of  other  groups  and  individuals.   With  this  strong  demand, 
we  will  demand  the  highest  quality  applicants  in  each  of  our  four  priority  areas. 

At  its  highest  point,  the  Peace  Corps  had  16,600  participants.   I  am  proud  to  report 
that  we  will  deploy  more  than  that  in  our  first  year.   In  FY  1995,  the  Corporation  will 
provide  service  opportunities  for  33,000  participants.   We  know  there  is  work  for  them  to  do 
and  that  the  field  can  accommodate  them. 

Service  is  about  bringing  direct  and  demonstrable  results  to  communities.   But,  it  is 
also  about  building  an  ethic  and  rebuilding  community.   I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  you,  and  other  members  of  Congress,  to  make  the  President's  vision  of  service  a 
reality.   The  President  has  said  that  national  service  "is  rooted  in  the  concept  of  community: 
the  simple  idea  that  none  of  us  on  our  own  will  ever  have  as  much  to  cherish  about  our  lives 
if  we  are  out  here  all  alone  as  we  will  if  we  work  together."   This  is  truly  an  exciting  time 
for  national  service  and  I  am  confident  that  with  a  true  partnership  between  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  we  will  make  national  service  a  program  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  am  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 
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MERGER 


Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Segal. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  question  about  the  merger  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  ACTION.  Is  that  merger  still  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  April  4th? 

Mr.  Segal.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Have  you  developed  a  plan  outlining  how  the  merg- 
er is  expected  to  take  place? 

Mr.  Segal.  There  are  three  interweaving  parts  as  we  move  for- 
ward. First,  there  is  the  legal  merger  which  we  are  going  to  do  on 
April  4th.  There  are  two  other  elements  to  the  process.  First,  is  the 
alternative  personnel  system  we  have  been  obligated  to  create.  We 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  it  now.  Second,  there  is  the  reorga- 
nization plan,  also  required  by  law.  Those  two  will  take  longer. 

When  we  do  our  legal  merger  on  April  4th,  we  are  essentially 
recognizing  the  reality  that  the  sooner  we  get  about  the  business 
of  being  one  organization,  the  better  off  we  are.  There  are  still 
major  pieces  of  work  that  we  need  to  do  to  move  from  functional 
merger  to  practical  merger.  Those  will  be  happening  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  alternative  personnel  plan  that  we  will  submit  later  in 
the  spring  and  the  reorganization  plan  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  Stokes.  After  the  merger  occurs,  how  many  FTEs  will  the 
Corporation  include  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Segal.  Both  before  and  after  the  merger,  I  believe  it  is  about 
550.  I  am  going  to  ask  our  Chief  Financial  Officer.  Gary. 

Mr.  Kowalczyk.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Segal.  It  will  be  550  FTEs  at  that  point. 

FUNDING  REQUEST,  FY  1995 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  in  your  testimony  this  morning,  you  have  told 
us  that  you  are  requesting  $610,400,000  and  a  total  of  173  FTE. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  about  $240,400,000  above  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  an  increase  of  98  FTE— that  is  23  FTE  for  Corporation 
staff,  75  FTE  for  the  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  staff, 
above  fiscal  year  1994.  Tell  us  the  basis  for  such  a  large  funding 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1995  when  your  activities  have  not  yet 
begun? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  will  break  it  up  into  funding  and  FTEs. 

With  respect  to  funding,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion worked  out  in  a  very  bipartisan  way  last  year,  called  for  the 
ramp  up  of  funding  over  the  three  years  of  our  authorization,  our 
request  simply  reflects  what  the  Congress  authorized  in  the  way  of 
expenditures  for  years  two  and  three  of  our  three  year  authoriza- 
tion. That  is  we  were  expected  to  spend  $500  million  in  the 
Americorps  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  asking  for  today. 

We  do  it  because  we  think  the  needs  are  so  great.  We  believe 
that  this  increase  is  consistent  with  wise  management  as  we  grow 
our  program.  When  we  look  at  the  program  in  Texas  and  we  exam- 
ine the  kinds  of  programs  we  can  do  as  we  go  forward,  like  the  one 
that  I  saw  fighting  drugs  and  building  community  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago,  we  believe  that  this  kind  of  conservative  ramp  up  in 
funding  for  next  year  makes  sense. 
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We  do  not  kid  ourselves.  We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  tax- 
payer money.  But  when  you  disperse  these  funds  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  turns  out  that  many  States,  especially  small 
States,  frequently  are  hard-pressed  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking that  they  are  going  to  need  for  the  small  number  of  slots 
they  are  going  to  receive. 

In  short,  we  have  some  small  States  who  are  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  because,  based  on  the  population  formula  re- 
quired by  the  law,  they  are  going  to  have  only  20  AmeriCorps  serv- 
ing for  them  next  year.  And  we  have  a  real  fear  that  we  are  going 
to  wind  up  with  some  small  States  not  feeling  completely  com- 
fortable with  this. 

We  also  believe  that  growing  in  this  way  is  consistent  with  build- 
ing the  quality  of  the  programming  we  need  as  we  go  forward.  I 
think  that  this  request  is  essentially  based  on  a  sense  in  Congress 
last  year — expressed  in  a  bi-partisan  way — that  this  kind  of  growth 
is  consistent  with  wise  management  and  with  the  delivery  of  qual- 
ity programs.  We  will  get  things  done  and  we  think  this  growth  in 
funds  will  help  us  to  demonstrate  on  a  larger  scale  how  well  we 
will  be  able  to  get  things  done. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  there  any  priority  for  the  increased  funding,  or 
would  the  increased  funding  be  distributed  somewhat  proportion- 
ately? 

Mr.  Segal.  As  you  know,  the  legislation  divides  the  expenditures 
of  funds  into  essentially  three  pools  of  funds.  One  goes  competi- 
tively to  the  States,  purely  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  second 
third  of  the  funds  goes  to  the  States  based  on  competition.  And  the 
third  part  of  the  funds  will  go  to  the  Corporation  for  direct  grants. 

These  funds  will  be  spent  evenly  among  the  three  and  will  allow 
us  to  increase  the  number  of  young  people  serving  in  our  country 
from  20,000  people  to  33,000  people.  There  is  no  priority  for  the  in- 
creased funding. 

BUILDING  ON  ACTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Does  the  Corporation  plan  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion of  any  of  ACTION'S  existing  programs  in  fiscal  year  1994  or 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  VISTA  is  a  program  that  has  been 
with  us  for  over  30  years.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ones 
we  have.  While  it  is  low  visibility,  I  believe  it  is  delivering  quality 
service  every  day  of  the  year.  I  think  there  are  many  lessons  that 
we  can  and  are  learning  from  the  VISTA  Program.  VISTA  and 
AmeriCorps  are  similar  in  many  ways,  and  I  think  the  lessons  from 
VISTA  will  be  helpful  as  we  develop  AmeriCorps. 

The  Corporation  is  responsible  for  more  than  just  one  program. 
I  said  earlier  that  our  key  product,  our  lead  product,  is  called 
AmeriCorps,  but  the  Corporation  is  responsible  for  several  prod- 
ucts, in  addition  to  VISTA  and  AmeriCorps. 

You  might  remember  that  at  his  Inaugural  the  President  spoke 
about  "seasons  of  service."  The  Corporation  is  also  responsible  for 
a  service  learning  program  that  we  call  "Learn  and  Serve  Amer- 
ica." It  is  also  responsible  for  other  ACTION  programs,  the  senior 
programs  from  Foster  Grandparent  to  RSVP  to  Senior  Companions. 
We  are  looking  for  increased  funds  for  all  of  them  based  on  their 
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history  of  success.  We  are  also  responsible  for  the  National 
Civilian!  Community  Corps.  There  are  several  programs  that  we 
are  responsible  for,  all  crucial  to  the  service  ethic  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  build. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Can  you  tell  us  what  cost  savings  or  increases,  ei- 
ther in  operation  or  administration,  the  Corporation  anticipates  as 
a  result  of  the  merger  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  legislation  was  being  draft- 
ed last  year  to  create  just  the  Corporation.  We  thought  that  would 
make  very  little  sense  in  terms  of  the  Federal  taxpayer,  to  have 
two  service  agencies. 

We  have  already  begun  to  see  the  benefits  of  having  one  merge<j 
entity  in  the  form  of  nonduplication  of  staff  and  services  in  the 
area  of  general  counsel's  office,  the  public  relations  office  and  in 
various  administrative  offices.  We  think  that  will  continue  as  we 
move  forward. 

As  I  said  in  the  testimony,  our  fiscal  year  1995  increase  in  funds 
will  not  involve  one  dollar  of  real  increase,  in  the  funds  for  over- 
head here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

That  begins  to  show  how  our  investment  in  merging  these  twc 
entities  will  begin  to  pay  off.  We  are  quite  confident  as  we  move 
forward  that  we  will  see  the  benefits  of  the  merger  in  the  way  ol 
reduced  costs  to  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you  about  your  board  of  directors.  Have 
all  the  appointments  now  been  made? 

Mr.  Segal.  In  fact,  we  will  shortly  be  completing  the  14,  othei 
than  Mr.  Joseph,  and  we  will  be  forwarding  their  names  on  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation.  I  am  quite  confident  that  we  are  looking 
at  a  date  before  May  when  in  fact  the  names  of  those  individuals 
will  be  sent  to  the  Senate. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

In  your  justification  on  page  4,  the  proposed  appropriation  lan- 
guage for  the  Corporation  in  fiscal  year  1995  has  been  modified 
The  proposed  language  deletes  allowances,  except  for  funds  for  the 
National  Service  Trust,  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  State  commissions. 

In  the  justification,  it  states  this  revision  has  been  made  in  ordei 
to  allow  the  Corporation  management  flexibility.  Does  the  Corpora- 
tion intend  to  proportionately  absorb  the  administrative  costs  oi 
State  commissions  in  fiscal  year  1995,  as  you  were  directed  to  dc 
in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  am  going  to  ask,  if  I  might,  our  Chief  Financial  Of 
fleer  to  address  this. 

Mr.  Kowalczyk.  The  general  answer  to  your  question,  Mr, 
Chairman,  is  yes.  We  will  be  absorbing  those  increases.  The  in- 
crease in  program  administration  is  primarily,  as  Mr.  Segal  indi- 
cated, for  the  State  commissions,  and  only  for  inflationary  costs  at 
the  Federal  level.  We  will  be  administering  these  programs  without 
any  additional  resources  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Has  the  Corporation  established  sound  internal  con- 
trols for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  the  administrative  costs  of  the 
State  commissions? 
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Mr.  Segal.  I  think  the  answer  is  going  to  be  yes.  We  are  working 
on  them  all  the  time.  I  think  only  time  will  tell.  I  think  the  fact 
the  President  asked  the  business  executives  to  take  responsibility 
for  this  initiative  is  suggestive.  It  is  very  much  part  of  my  own 
character  to  be  vigilant.  I  think  part  of  the  reason  we  created  the 
Corporation  the  way  we  did  is  that  we  want  in  every  way,  shape 
or  form  to  have  it  perceived  as  a  business  entity  that  watches  the 
Federal  taxpayers'  dollars  as  carefully  as  possible.  And  I  think  we 
have  a  system  in  place  which  will  allow  for  that  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  both  in  the  Public  Law  103-82,  and  in  your 
statement  on  page  2,  I  noted  that  each  State  is  required  to  set  up 
a  State  commission  or  an  alternate  administrative  entity  that  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  State;  that  each  will  formulate  a 
State  plan  to  determine  competitively  which  programs  will  be  fund- 
ed. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State  commission  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Segal.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Does  the  Corporation  assist  the  governor  in  the  se- 
lection process  of  the  members  of  the  State  commissions  by  provid- 
ing explicit  written  guidance  outlining  the  member  requirements? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  legislation  outlined  the  method  by  which  those 
State  commissions  would  be  chosen.  I  am  happy  to  report  at  this 
point,  at  least  23  States  have  already  appointed  those  State  com- 
missions. We  have  approved  the  appointments. 

The  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year  actually  speci- 
fied the  kinds  of  individuals  who  should  serve — ^young  people,  peo- 
ple with  service  experiences,  from  the  business  community,  from 
the  labor  community,  from  the  education  communities  as  well.  We 
have  had  a  remarkable  partnership  already  in  place  with  both 
those  first  23  States  who  set  up  their  commissions  and  with  many 
others  which  are  proceeding.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  bi- 
partisanship that  you  hoped  for  in  the  design  of  the  legislation  is 
already  in  place  being  replicated  on  the  state  level. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  type  of  monitoring  will  you  put  into  effect  to 
assure  against,  say,  patronage,  favoritism,  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Segal.  Well,  I  think  that  is  the  key  issue  for  all  of  us  be- 
cause 2ifter  three  decades  of  programs  that  sometimes  didn't  quite 
match  our  needs  we  have  a  right  to  be  concerned.  First  of  all,  the 
existence  of  a  responsible  Inspector  General  will  play  a  significant 
role. 

Second  of  all,  I  think  the  very  nature  of  the  competitive  process 
will  be  a  check  against  patronage,  pork,  and  mismanagement. 
Third,  we  will  have  sophisticated  monitoring  systems. 

In  short,  what  I  am  saying  is  programs  which  are  funded  but 
don't  achieve  their  own  objectives  will  become  known  to  us  prompt- 
ly. I  think  if  a  program  is  not  matching  up,  if  it  is  not  achieving 
its  agenda,  if  it  is  not  immunizing  children,  if  it  is  not  increasing 
literacy  rates,  we  are  going  to  know  very  quickly.  Competition  will 
play  a  large  role,  as  well  as  the  IG,  and  I  think  really  modem  mon- 
itoring techniques  we  certainly  expect  to  have  in  place  should  all 
serve  to  help  us  follow  these  programs  and  evaluate  them  properly. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  what  is  the  status  of  the  formation  of  the 
State  commissions,  and  will  they  all  be  functional  by  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1994? 

Mr.  Segal.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  they  will  all  be  functional  well  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  1994,  especially  if  they  want  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  1994.  I  would  be  surprised  if  all  the  commissions. 
State  commissions  or  alternative  administrative  entities  in  most  if 
not  all  50  States  are  not  in  place  very  shortly. 

1  think  we  are  talking  about  weeks,  not  even  months.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  excitement  as  we  have  done  our  outreach.  Right  now, 
we  know  50  of  the  52  entities,  including  Puerto  Rico  and  D.C.,  al- 
ready have  indicated  their  intention  to  participate.  Hopefully  we 
will  be  able  to  complete  that  process  soon. 

STATE  LEVEL  GRA^P^EE  SELECTION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Describe  for  us  the  process  that  the  State  commis- 
sions will  use  to  select  grantees. 

Mr.  Segal.  We  think  to  some  extent  the  States  will  be  responsive 
to  our  general  guidelines.  Many  of  them  have  been  asking  for  our 
applications — our  form  of  applications  for  how  we  are  going  to  be 
choosing  grantees  in  Federal  direct  programs.  The  fact  that  they 
are  looking  toward  us  for  guidance  is  one  indication  of  their  respon- 
siveness. 

The  fact  that  the  legislation  requires  that  the  States  proceed  gen- 
erally around  the  same  criteria  as  for  the  Corporation  that  is  look- 
ing for  quality,  for  innovation,  replicability  and  sustainability  in 
their  own  programs,  is  some  assurance  that  we  will  build  in  the 
quality  we  are  looking  for.  But  beyond  that,  however,  the  legisla- 
tion is  built  on  the  notion  that  the  States  are  suppose  to  design 
their  own  procedures  to  match  their  own  local  needs. 

We  will  obviously  monitor  them  to  make  sure  things  are  being 
done  consistent  with  the  standards  that  we  will  be  setting  overall. 
We  want  to  allow  as  much  local  discretion  in  the  process  by  which 
they  will  formulate  their  State  plan  as  possible.  Then  they  should 
come  to  us  with  their  programs  that  they  think  should  be  funded. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Is  there  some  correlation  between  program  funds 
and  staffing? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  in  1993  decided  this 
would  not  be  an  unfunded  mandate.  The  Corporation  for  National 
Service  effectively  was  given  funds  to  distribute  to  the  States  to 
help  with  their  administrative  cost.  They  would  then  be  able  to  es- 
tablish their  State  staffs  and  their  State  processes  with  funds  that 
we  are  able  to  supply.  So,  yes,  there  will  be  a  modest  element  of 
staffing  levels,  but  that  will  go  directly  to  the  size  of  the  grant  that 
is  being  made  to  the  State. 

Some  States  will  be  receiving  as  little  as  $125,000  to  establish 
their  State  commissions.  Some  can  receive  as  much  as  $750,000  to 
establish  their  State  commissions,  do  the  outreach,  and  design  a 
plan  that  makes  sense.  Obviously  staff  will  reflect  the  size  of  the 
State  and  the  kind  of  outreach  that  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield  to  you. 

FUNDING  PROJECTIONS 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Segal,  I  indicated  rather  clearly  my  bias  relative  to  programs 
like  this,  the  Peace  Corps  being  an  illustration  of  just  how  positive 
an  impact  I  think  this  sort  of  effort  can  have.  Not  all  such  efforts, 
though,  have  been  a  great  success.  While  I  have  been  supportive 
in  the  past  of  ideas  like  CETA,  and  JPTA,  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment in  terms  of  lasting  impact  upon  either  the  individuals  who 
participated  or  the  impact  upon  the  communities  involved  is  sub- 
ject to  some  critical  analyses. 

You  have  suggested  that  a  $370  million  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  might  grow  to  $610  million  in  1995.  That  is  a  significant 
growth  pattern,  over  68  percent  in  a  single  year. 

Of  the  21  agencies  that  come  before  us,  a  number  have  provided 
for  us  longer-term  outlines  of  their  expected  growth,  a  five-year 
projected  budget,  for  example.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  where 
you  think  we  might  be  going  over  time  with  this  agency?  The  com-  . 
mittee  is  pressed,  obviously.  The  budgets  are  tight. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Congress  in  1993  authorized  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  in  existence  for  a  three-year  term.  And  it  authorized 
expenditure  levels  at  $300  million,  exclusive  of  administrative  over- 
head, $500  million  and  $700  million  over  its  first  three  years. 

We  are  not  able  to  go  beyond  that,  in  terms  of  our  own  plans. 
Our  dream  is  that  this  will  strike  the  same  kind  of  chord  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  did,  and  it  will 
grow  with  time.  We  think  what  we  are  looking  at  over  these  first 
three  years,  is  very  modest  growth,  consistent  with  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  for  what  national 
service  can  do. 

Beyond  those  three  years,  we  will  have  to  let  the  marketplace  de- 
cide, and  frankly,  that  is  good  enough  for  me.  We  say  and  we  mean 
that  this  is  not  a  new  entitlement  program.  That,  in  fact,  we  need 
to  deliver.  We  want  to  be  held  to  the  highest  possible  standards. 
We  think  the  growth  that  we  are  looking  for,  although  not  insig- 
nificant in  percentage  terms,  is  quite  modest  in  real  dollar  terms, 
and  we  think  it  is  consistent  with  what  we  are  going  to  dem- 
onstrate this  first  year  and  with  what  the  field  needs,  wants,  and 
can  absorb. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Participants  in  the  AmeriCorps  Grants  Program  may 
receive  either  current  tuition  or  $4,700,  approximately,  to  repay 
student  loans.  One  is  a  direct  expenditure  of  funds,  the  other,  loan 
forgiveness,  may  not  involve  actual  pajonent,  but  rather  informal 
arrangements  to  eliminate  student  loans;  is  that  correct? 

And  do  you  have  any  idea  how  such  an  agreement  would  be 
scored  in  a  budgetary  sense? 

Mr.  Segal.  Well,  from  a  budgetary  perspective,  the  $4,725, 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship  for  a  young  person  before 
he  or  she  goes  to  college  or  a  training  program,  or  is  loan  forgive- 
ness after  he  or  she  has  finished  college,  is  treated  the  same  from 
a  scoring  perspective;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KOWALCZYK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Segal.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  will  have  the  same  overall  effect. 
We  don't  know  at  this  point,  Mr.  Lewis  what  part  of  the  20,000  the 
first  year  will  be  taking  advantage  of  this  from  the  perspective  of 
tuition  payment  or  from  the  perspective  of  loan  repayment.  Our 
best  instinct  and  hope  in  the  early  years  as  we  test  alternative 
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models  is  that  there  will  be  a  very  good  mix  of  young  people  before 
they  go  to  college  and  after  college.  I  think  we  will  see  some  mix 
of  tuition  and  loan  repa3anent. 

SUMMER  OF  SAFETY 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay. 

In  connection  with  that,  recently  released  statistics  in  California 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  crime  and  unemployment  in  my  own 
area,  which  is  east  of  Los  Angeles,  is  unusually  high.  I  couldn't 
help  but  notice  that  the  Corporation  planned  to  place  6,000  young 
people  in  community-based  summertime  projects  aimed  at  reducing 
crime  and  violence  throughout  the  country. 

Last  year,  that  involved  10  grants  and  $5  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1995,  you  renamed  that  program  "Summer  of  Service,"  and  antici- 
pate 25  grants  totaling  $15  million.  When  do  you  expect  to  request 
community  applications  for  the  Summer  in  Service  Program? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  Summer  of  Safety  that  we  envision  has  several 
different  components.  It  is  the  grant-making  program  called 
AmeriCorps,  which  we  have  discussed  and  VISTA,  senior  programs 
and  school  based  programs.  That  grant  making  component  closed 
yesterday.  We  received  grant  applications  from  well  over  100  dif- 
ferent community-based  organizations,  police  departments,  cities 
and  others  very  much  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  We  expect  to  be  making  possibly  as 
many  as  15  grants  sometime  later  on  in  the  spring  in  order  to  be 
ready  in  June. 

In  addition  to  what  we  call  the  AmeriCorps  Grants  Program,  we 
will  have  as  many  as  1,000  VISTAs,  doing  pretty  much  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  in  the  AmeriCorps  grant  program. 

We  will  have  a  "Learn  and  Serve"  component  where  young  peo- 
ple will  be  taught  about  dispute  resolution  and  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence in  their  schools.  We  are  going  to  have  seniors  in  our  Senior 
Programs — Senior  Companions,  Foster  Grandparents,  and  Retired 
Senior  Volunteers — doing  work  in  police  stations  and  with  commu- 
nity groups  around  the  country  as  well. 

In  short,  we  want  to  be  able  to  show  in  several  different  ways 
this  summer  that  national  service  is  not  just  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  and 
it  is  about  more  than  just  citizenship.  It  gets  things  done.  We  don't 
kid  ourselves.  National  service  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems 
of  crime  east  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Los  Angeles  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States  for  that  matter.  But  we  can  make  a  difference. 
We  can  help  in  community  policing,  we  can  help  in  dispute  resolu- 
tion, we  can  help  in  victims'  assistance,  we  can  help  in  safe  havens. 
There  are  many  ways  that  young  people  armed  with  energy,  ideal- 
ism and  skill,  can  begin  to  make  a  difference  this  summer,  which 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  taking  on  responsibility  in  the  summer 
program. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  know  that  your  program  and  the  effort  is  recog- 
nized, at  least,  here  in  the  East.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  application  process  in  the  West.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  help  me  with  that.  Specifically,  were  there  a 
significant  number  of  applications  from  the  West,  including  Califor- 
nia? I  am  especially  interested  in  Southern  California,  obviously, 
but  I  would  like  to  know. 
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Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  skimmed  the  list  this  morning  as  the 
process  closed.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  the  hundred  some  odd  ap- 
plications, about  a  dozen  came  from  California.  I  think  I  remember 
seeing  Compton  as  I  was  running  through  it  real  quickly. 

Ms.  Milton.  There  are  at  least  five  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Lewis.  At  least  five  from  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Segal.  Yes,  I  have  the  list  in  front  of  me  now.  We  have 
around  12  from  California,  2  from  San  Francisco,  5  from  Los  Ange- 
les, 1  from  East  Palo  Alto,  1  from  Fresno,  2  from  Oakland,  and 
then  Linwood,  Madera,  Oxnard  and  Rialto  as  well,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Santa  Monica. 

You  talked  about  outreach.  I  want  to  just  discuss  that  a  moment. 
Yes,  we  are  located  here,  but  we  thought  it  was  so  important  to  get 
this  word  out  that  we  have  already  held  a  series  of  four  regional 
meetings  or  "road  shows"  all  over  the  United  States,  including  one 
in  Los  Angeles.  More  than  2,000  groups  have  come,  participated, 
learned  about  national  service,  many  of  whom  we  expect  to  be  ap- 
plying in  our  all-year-round  program. 

Application  deadlines  are  not  until  the  late  spring,  the  latest  is 
at  the  end  of  June,  so  we  think  there  will  be  time  for  quality  appli- 
cations. We  are  continuing  both  through  "road  shows,"  through  sat- 
ellite conferences  and  through  a  wide  variety  of  other  techniques 
to  do  as  much  outreach  as  we  can  to  make  sure  that  community- 
based  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  £ire  familiar  with 
what  we  are  doing. 

OUTREACH  IN  THE  WEST 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  outline  you  provided  in  terms  of  California  kind 
of  strikes  at  the  heart  of  my  personal  concern.  One  of  my  concerns 
stems  from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  rhetoric  developing 
within  our  committees  and  within  the  debate  on  the  Floor  that  re- 
late to  Americans  or  people  in  the  United  States  who  happen  to  be 
coming  from  countries  that  are  South  of  our  borders.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  some  of  that  rhetoric,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  problems  that  are  reflected  in  that  whole  mix. 

But  I  hear  no  applications  coming  from  major  barrios  such  as  in 
Riverside  County,  and  San  Bernardino  County,  or  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty, where  I  must  say  the  border  lies.  This  is  not  by  way  of  being 
critical,  but  it  is  a  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  Segal.  My  best  comment  is  that  I  share  your  concern.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  priorities  of  national  service,  are  ideally  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  coming  to  the  United  States.  It  can  help 
them  to  immediately  understand  what  it  means  to  be  an  American, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  some  of  the  programs  that  we 
are  offering.  Literacy,  immunization  programs,  tutoring,  mentoring, 
recycling  programs  in  the  areas  hard-pressed  with  environmentsd 
problems,  are  all  relevant. 

We,  in  fact,  actually  have  a  demonstration  program  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  which  we  call  the  Border  Corps,  which  is  hopefully  going 
to  show  how  we  can  use  national  service  to  engage  and  absorb  re- 
cent immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  particularly  interested  in  using  national  service  as  a  way  to 
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make  for  better  citizens  right  away,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
be  focusing  on  that  as  we  go  forward. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  applaud  the  interest  and  efforts  relative  to  people 
who  are  potential  new  citizens.  And  when  you  go  outside  of  the 
heart  of  Los  Angeles,  the  channels  of  communication  between  those 
groups  becomes  stilted  in  many  ways.  I  noted  a  project  in  Fresno, 
which  is  kind  of  the  top  point  of  where  the  agricultural  commu- 
nities impact  immigrants  who  are  here  doing  work.  It  is  an  interest 
of  mine,  and  I  would  like  to  follow  up  with  staff  and  otherwise  to 
see  how  I  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Segal.  Thank  you.  We  certainly  will. 

CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  Lewis.  One  other  item  before  I  yield. 

The  table  on  page  35  of  your  budget  justification  describes  var- 
ious categories  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Corporation.  It  con- 
tains a  line  for  consulting  services  which  are  requested  to  be  $2.75 
million  for  1995.  Help  me  understand  what  specific  types  of  con- 
sulting services  the  Corporation  would  be  utilizing.  How  did  you 
decide  to  do  these  things  on  a  contractual  basis  instead  of  in-house? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  will  try  hard.  Congressman,  not  to  go  back  to  too 
much  of  my  business  experience,  to  bore  you  to  tears.  But  I  am  fre- 
quently teased  in  my  companies  about  how  slow  I  am  to  ramp  up 
payroll.  I  frequently  turn  to  consultants,  because  I  think  there  are 
some  real  benefits  to  that  approach  especially  if  one  can  define  the 
responsibility  of  the  consultant  narrowly  enough  and  if  there  is  a 
time  certainty,  frequently  it  can  be  very  cost  effective. 

Specifically,  in  the  early  years,  I  see  some  special  needs  for  con- 
sultants. Down  the  road,  I  think  by  the  second,  certainly  the  third 
year,  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  consultant  costs  as  an  overall 
budget  number  go  down  significantly.  We  have  some  real  start-up 
needs  at  the  Corporation.  We  need  to  design  800-number  phone 
systems,  we  also  need  whole  kinds  of  systems  developments  to  set 
up  the  trust  fund. 

There  are  a  lot  of  specific  needs  we  have  that  I  think  can  be  done 
better  in  the  short  term  with  the  use  of  consultants.  As  you  can 
in  fact  see,  when  you  look  closely  at  our  consultant  budget  for  fiscal 
1994  versus  1995,  the  differential  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  less 
than  10  percent.  It  goes  from  $2,600,000  to  $2,750,000,  between  the 
first  year  and  the  second.  This  shows  that  as  we  get  more  and 
more  anchored,  the  need  to  turn  to  consultants  as  a  percentage 
growth  will  be  going  down. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  will  watch  that.  I  don't  expect  the  three-year  admo- 
nition that  you  have  brought  for  the  record,  which  was  in  the  legis- 
lation, really  means  an  awful  lot,  I  must  say.  If  the  interest  of  this 
subcommittee  is  reflected  in  other  committees,  I  would  be  sur- 
prised. 

In  the  meantime,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Torres. 

INCLUSIVENESS 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Segal,  welcome.  I  am  sorry  I  m.issed  Mr.  Joseph's  comments, 
but  I  caught  the  tail  end  of  yours. 

In  your  testimony,  you  state  that  the  Corporation  insists  that  na- 
tional service  be  inclusive.  You  cited  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
"make  it  look  like  America,"  and  said  that  the  corporation  would 
include  everyone,  "from  the  farm  boy,  the  law  school  graduate,  the 
high  school  dropout."  You  later  stated  that  the  Corporation  will 
make  sure  that  at  least  50  percent  of  its  funds  are  spent  with  an 
emphasis  on  areas  most  in  need.  To  be  sure,  these  are  quite  laud- 
able goals.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  both  from  your  testimony  or 
your  budget  justification  just  how  successful  you  have  been  in 
achieving  these  goals. 

I  know  that  you  are  new,  you  just  started  out.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived disturbing  reports  from  the  field  that  the  majority  of  partici- 
pants are  college  students,  who,  as  you  know,  do  not  represent  the 
majority  of  our  youth. 

I  know  that  the  National  Community  Service  is  a  new  program, 
but  can  you  give  us  a  demographic  breakdown  of  your  fiscal  year 
1994  participants? 

And  secondly  it  would  be  also  helpful  for  us  to  have  a  listing  of 
your  fiscal  year  1994  awards  that  have  been  made.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  reviewing  the  demonstration  and  the  innovative 
programs  that  were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Torres,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  talked  about  national  service  during  the  campaign, 
many  people  mistakenly  thought  that  he  was  talking  about  a  post- 
college  program  only.  When  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  only 
25  percent  of  our  young  people  actually  graduate  from  a  four-year 
college,  it  became  clear  immediately  that  we  had  to  clear  up  any 
ambiguity  about  where  the  members  of  AmeriCorps  would  come 
from. 

I  want  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  no  bias  at  all  towards  the  participation  of  people  with  any  par- 
ticular level  of  education.  If  we  are  really  talking  about  the  cords 
that  bind,  and  citizenship,  we  are  talking  about  a  broadly  based 
program. 

Let  me  next  clarify  that  the  new  AmeriCorps  programs  will  not 
be  in  the  field  until  September  of  1994.  The  grant  process  for  them 
will  not  lead  to  the  selection  of  any  programs,  much  less  any  young 
people  who  will  be  serving  until  later  on  in  the  spring,  no  earlier 
than  June,  for  the  most  part. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  participants  will  be  socioeconomically 
diverse.  I  know  this  by  virtue  of  how  we  are  recruiting,  how  we  are 
in  the  field  encouraging  broad  based  participation,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent techniques  that  we  are  employing  to  make  sure  that  we 
achieve  socioeconomic  diversity. 

We  don't  kid  ourselves.  This  is  the  hardest  problem  that  America 
has  faced  for  a  long,  long  time.  But  let  me  give  you  some  evidence 
that  in  fact  the  program  will  be  diverse  as  we  start  off. 

There  is  a  preference  in  our  regulations  for  the  already  existing 
Youth  and  Conservation  Corps  programs  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 
the  national  service  movement.  These  already  existing  Youth  Corps 
recruit  and  are  continuing  to  recruit  primarily  from  among  low-in- 
come people  and  primarily  among  people  of  color. 
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It  is  our  expectation  that  at  least  a  third  and  perhaps  a  little  bit 
more  of  all  members  of  AmeriCorps  in  the  first  year  will,  in  fact, 
participate  through  Youth  Corps.  Virtually  all  of  them  will  be 
noncollege  educated  and  virtually  all  of  whom  will  be  people  ol 
color  or  from  lower-income  groups.  We  think  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  you  will  see  a  mix  of  people  representing  the  face  oi 
America. 

We  also  want  to  recruit  a  good  number  of  people  who  will  be  peo- 
ple graduating  from  college,  with  perhaps  higher  skill  and  different 
kinds  of  skills  that  they  will  bring  to  the  table  as  well.  This  will 
allow  for  the  kind  of  coordinated  approach  that  we  think 
AmeriCorps  will  need  in  order  to  show  we  can  get  things  done. 

One  other  point  that  I  think  is  real  important  to  say  here,  when 
people  talk  about  university  programs,  they  immediately  think  thai 
we  are  talking  about  university  programs  as  synonymous  with 
white  people.  That  is  not  the  case.  In  our  Summer  of  Service  Pro 
gram  last  summer,  I  believe  70  percent  of  the  people  who  partici 
pated  in  that  program  were  people  of  color,  and  a  similar  percent 
age  were  college  educated  or  at  least  had  some  college  education 

So  when  we  talk  about  diversity,  we  are  talking  about  race,  talk 
ing  about  education  level,  talking  about  geography,  talking  abou1 
age  and  gender,  as  well.  I  am  confident  that  when  we  come  back 
a  year  from  now,  Mr.  Torres,  you  are  going  to  be  quite  happy  Witt 
what  we  have  achieved  by  way  of  diversity.  You  will  see  a  mix  o: 
people  representing  the  face  of  America. 

WAIVERS 

Mr.  Torres.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  note  that,  and  I  appreciate  youi 
explaination.  My  understanding  of  congressional  intent  in  this  are£ 
is  that  all  States  were  expected  to  meet  this  goal  to  ensure  thai 
low-income  communities  were  participating  in  their  State's  Na 
tional  Service  Program.  Yet  your  regulations  provide,  as  I  under 
stand  it,  a  waiver  for  an  individual  State  if  at  least  50  percent  o: 
the  total  amount  of  assistance  to  all  States  is  used  for  such  pro 
grams. 

Mr.  Segal.  Congressman  Torres,  perhaps  our  Managing  Direc 
tor,  Shirley  Sagawa,  can  address  that. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  is  not  that  we  want  any  State  to  wall 
away  from  the  commitment  to  having  programs  in  low-income  com 
munities.  It  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  some  States  may  have  i 
single  program  with  as  few  as  20  people.  It  may  be  difficult  foi 
them,  with  20  people  and  a  preexisting  program  that  is  not  locatec 
in  a  low-income  community  but  is  actually  providing  services  verj 
broadly,  to  meet  that  goal.  But  overall,  we  will  certainly  meet  the 
50  percent  goal — we  hope  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Torres.  Can  you  tell  me  at  this  time  how  many  waivers 
have  been  allowed? 

Ms.  Sagawa.  No  waivers  have  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Torres.  None  have  been  allowed?  Very  good. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  ques 
tions. 
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DROPOUT  RATES 


Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Segal,  what  are  the  expected  dropout  rates  for  the  Corpora- 
tion's programs? 

Mr.  Segal.  Hopefully,  very  low.  We  know  there  are  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs  already  in  place,  some  funded  by  the  old 
Commission  and  others  not.  There  are  some  with  remarkably  low 
dropout  rates.  The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  has  a  dropout  rate  of 
less  than  5  percent.  There  are  othei  programs  where  the  dropout 
rate  is  considerably  higher,  40  to  50  percent.  That  is  unacceptable. 

As  a  fiduciary  of  Federal  taxpayer  funds,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  very  hard  in  training,  monitoring,  and  evaluating,  pro- 
grams to  make  sure  that  dropout  rates  are  substantially  lower  than 
that. 

Before  programs  are  really  up  and  running,  it  is  hard  to  cal- 
culate what  appropriate  levels  should  be.  We  know  it  will  be  more 
than  zero,  it  must  be.  There  will  be  young  people  at  risk  who  will 
be  participating  in  these  programs  as  well  as  others  who  decide 
this  isn't  for  them.  The  State  commissions  and  the  nonprofits  them- 
selves will  be  evaluating  and  making  their  best  judgment  about 
who  will  make  it,  who  has  the  skills,  the  leadership  temperament 
to  make  it.  But  we  know  there  will  be  dropouts. 

We  will  keep  the  committee  advised  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  when  an  individual  does 
drop  out. 

What  is  the  process  for  handling  funding  for  both  operating  costs 
and  educational  awards?  Are  you  going  to  recapture  this  money  by 
the  Corporation  or  will  program  administrators  reallocate  the 
funds?  Tell  us  how  that  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman  remember  that  a  young  person  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  the  educational  award  must  participate  for 
essentially  a  full  year,  let's  call  it  1,700  hours.  Our  current  policy 
is  that  if  he  or  she  drops  out  in  the  first  six  weeks,  programs  will 
be  allowed  to  replace  that  individual  and  an  educational  award  can 
go  to  that  new  individual. 

Any  time  after  that  first  six  week  period,  it  will  not  be  acceptable 
and  we  will  not  allow  reprogramming  of  funds  from  what  would 
have  been  allocated  for  the  stipend  for  a  young  person  into  the  pro- 
gram. That  slot  may  be  reallocated  at  that  time  to  another  program 
but  only  with  Corporation  approval.  There  will  be  moments  when 
there  might  be  special  circumstances,  the  Corporation  will  consider 
alternatives,  but  that  is  our  working  premise  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  looking  at  the  programs  which  have  received 
funding  from  the  State  commissions,  both  on  a  competitive  and  a 
formula  basis,  what  have  the  reactions  of  program  administrators' 
been  towards  the  State  commission  process  for  awarding  grants, 
both  on  a  competitive  basis  and  a  population  formula  basis? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  Please  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

What  we  would  like  to  get  is  the  program  administrators'  reac- 
tions towards  the  State  commission's  process  for  awarding  grants, 
both  on  a  competitive  basis  and  a  population  formula  basis. 
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Mr.  Segal.  I  think  it  may  be  too  early  to  say  what  the  reaction 
is.  They  understand  that  this  is  required  by  the  law.  We  believe 
there  is  a  good  mix  here  between  part  going  on  population  and  part 
going  on  competitive  basis.  We  think  the  application  process  will 
allow  for  a  clear  demarcation  between  that  coming  on  a  population 
basis  and  that  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Of  the  State  commissions,  which  are  currently  full 
partners  in  national  service? 

Mr.  Segal.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  23  States  have  effec- 
tively set  up  their  State  commissions.  I  expect  many,  many  more 
will.  We  have  actually  provided  funds  for  44  States,  at  this  point, 
to  begin  to  set  up  those  State  commissions,  to  hold  their  hearings 
and  do  all  the  other  steps  that  are  necessary  for  them  to  be  full 
partners.  We  have  virtually  no  problems  at  this  point  in  the  part- 
nership. I  will  say  it  has  been  very  much  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Some  of  our  leading  supporters  at  this  point,  including  the  gov- 
ernor of  your  own  State,  were  very  involved  early  in  this  process. 
Your  governor  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  creating  his  commis- 
sion and  setting  up  hearings  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Have  any  of  these  States  experienced  difficulties  in 
administering  the  grants  to  the  new  or  existing  programs  through- 
out the  States? 

Mr.  Segal.  Again,  it  is  premature  to  say.  The  grant-making  proc- 
ess has  really  not  begun.  I  think  we  have  a  few  months  to  go  before 
we  are  going  to  have  any  real  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

VOLUhfTEERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Do  the  existing  programs  appear  to  be  encouraging 
citizens  to  engage  in  full-time  or  part-time  national  and  community 
service  on  a  volunteer  basis? 

Mr.  Segal.  Are  you  assuming  the  word  "volunteer"  to  mean  more 
than  the  stipend  program? 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  talking  about  the  unpaid. 

Mr.  Segal.  Unpaid.  At  the  very  heart  of  national  service  is  to 
recognize  that  we  are  in  no  way,  shape  or  form  interested  in  sup- 
planting traditional  volunteers.  There  are  94  million  Americans 
who  are  volunteering  in  their  communities  now.  We  hope  that  na- 
tional service  is  going  to  bring  still  more  volunteers  into  the  proc- 
ess. 

You  should  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  been  spending  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  working  with  large  corporations  in  America 
who  want  to  partner  with  us.  One  of  the  ways  they  are  going  to 
partner  with  us,  is  in  Cleveland  for  example  we  would  expect  vocal 
corporations  to  have  their  own  employees  participate  as  partners 
along  with  AmeriCorps  working  in  Cleveland. 

If,  in  fact,  the  thrust  of  your  question  is  are  we  worried  about 
replacing  volunteers,  we  will  be  vigilant  in  making  sure  that  we 
will  be  increasing  the  number  of  people  who  are  volunteers,  not  de- 
creasing the  number. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  statement  on  page  3  you  stated  the  Corpora- 
tion will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  commis- 
sions— 85  percent  in  the  first  year,  and  declining  over  time  to  50 
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percent.  You  also  go  on  to  say  that  this  is  not  an  unfunded  man- 
date. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  $14,700,000  is  requested  for  the  State  com- 
mission programs.  Does  this  request  represent  the  administrative 
cost  funding  level  of  85  percent  for  all  State  commissions  in  fiscal 
year  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  believes  so.  I  just  want  to  clarify,  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion is  the  85  percent. 

Does  the  85  percent  go  down  in  the  second  year? 

Mr.  KowALCZYK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Segal.  Does  it  stay  at  85  percent  or  does  it  go  down. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  It  goes  down,  but  the  percentage  isn't  specified. 

Mr.  Segal.  Okay. 

The  $14  million  is  part  of  the  administrative  expenses  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  be  paying.  The  States  will  be  paying 
at  least  15  percent  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  if  the  State  commission  is  having  difficulty  ab- 
sorbing the  administrative  costs,  once  the  Corporation  support  de- 
clines to  50  percent,  how  will  the  Corporation  respond  to  the  com- 
mission's needs? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  would  hope  that  the  commission  is  going  to  under- 
stand the  extraordinary  amount  of  benefits  that  are  being  brought 
into  that  State.  When  you  have  one  AmeriCorps  coming  into  the 
State,  you  are  bringing  in  almost  $20,000  for  each  young  person 
who  is  going  to  be  serving  in  the  State. 

There  will  be  circumstances  when  States  may  well  have  difficul- 
ties raising  their  part  of  the  administrative  expenses.  We  will  look 
to  waivers,  but  we  will  only  look  to  waivers  after  we  are  confident 
that  a  good-faith  effort  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  raise  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

We  think  the  benefits  to  the  State  will  be  so  dramatic  that  it  will 
more  than  offset  any  kind  of  administrative  burden  they  may 
incur. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  the  National  Service  Trust  Fund  serves 
as  a  secure  repository  for  educational  awards  set  aside  for 
AmeriCorps  members  who  successfully  complete  their  term  of  serv- 
ice. In  monitoring  this  fund,  will  the  Corporation  maintain  the  sta- 
tistics indicating  how  participants  are  utilizing  their  educational 
awards? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  percentage  of  participants  do  you  project  will 
use  the  award  for  higher  education  purposes  and  what  percentage 
will  use  the  award  for  educational  loan  repayment  purposes? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  think  it  is  just  too  early  to  say  what  the  mix  will 
be.  As  I  indicated  to  Congressman  Torres,  we  are  fairly  confident 
that  at  least  a  third  and  perhaps  more  will  be  in  a  precollege  or 
noncollege  mode  including  vocational  training  programs.  So  we 
would  assum^e  that  they  would  at  some  point  in  their  seven  years 
use  their  funds.  Primarily  for  tuition  purposes.  Beyond  that,  I  just 
don't  think  the  information  is  clear  enough  to  us. 

AMERICORPS  GRANTS  BUDGET 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a  request  for  your 
AmeriCorps  Grants  Program  is  $262,100,000.  You  projected  to  add 
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an  additional  13,000  participants,  for  a  total  of  33,000  AmeriCorps 
participants  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Full-time  participants  will  receive 
a  stipend  equivalent  to  approximately  $7,640  for  nine  months  to 
one  year,  or  1,700  hours  of  service,  as  well  as  an  educational  award 
of  $4,725;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Segal.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  States  does  the  Corporation  anticipate 
will  apply  for  and  receive  AmeriCorps  State  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1994? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  am  assuming  that  every  State  and  territory  will  be 
applying  for  funds  in  fiscal  year  1994;  and  clearly  in  1995  as  well. 
There  are  two  small  States  which,  as  I  suggested  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks are  having  some  anxiety  about  participating  because  of  the 
administrative  expenses,  modest  though  they  may  be,  when  they 
are  only  assured  of  having  20  AmeriCorps  slots.  So  there  may  be 
some  modest  opting  out  in  the  first  year,  but  that  is  not  clear  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Our  staff  has  done  an  analysis  that  indicates  that 
the  full-time  participants  will  receive  approximately  $7,942  each, 
for  a  total  of  about  $252,120,000;  a  difference  of  almost  $10  million. 
Can  you  explain  the  reason  for  the  variance? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  will  take  a  shot  at  it,  but  perhaps  Gary  will  be  even 
more  effective  at  it  than  I. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  say  right  now  what  the  program  costs  are. 
We  can  calculate  what  the  minimum  wage  is  £ind  what  85  percent 
of  it  is.  We  know  what  the  Federal  obligation  is  on  that.  We  can 
make  some  intelligent  estimates  on  how  many  young  people  will 
need  the  benefits  of  child  care  services  for  their  children  when  they 
are  serving.  We  are  really  estimating  program  expenses.  We  will 
know  more  later. 

In  these  early  years,  it  is  just  hard  to  know  exactly  what  the  pro- 
gram expenses  are  going  to  be.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  recruit  to 
staff  up;  I  think  it  is  our  best  estimate  that  $262  million  will  sup- 
port approximately  33,000  participants. 

Gary,  do  you  have  anything  to  elaborate  on  that  essentially? 

Mr.  KOWALCZYK.  No.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  only 
thing  I  would  add  to  that  is,  that  the  $262  million  is  covering  more 
than  living  allowances,  it  is  covering  the  other  program  costs  that 
Mr.  Segal  mentioned.  The  33,000  is  a  total  estimate  which  includes 
what  we  expect  States  and  other  local  organizations  to  help  sup- 
port as  part  of  that  overall  effort.  The  $262  million  should  be 
viewed  as  our  downpayment  for  this,  but  not  the  total  cost  of  the 
entire  program  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  you  mentioned  child  care  in  your  testi- 
mony. You  state  the  Corporation  will  fund  child  care  for  those  who 
need  it  and  will  subsidize  85  percent  of  health  care  for  those  who 
require  it  in  order  to  participate. 

How  do  you  plan  to  budget  for  these  expenses? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  believe  the  budgeting  figures  are  in  there.  The  85 
percent  for  health  care,  I  am  sure,  is  in  there  as  a  dollar  that — 
a  calculation,  how  much  we  think  health  care  will  cost,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  covered  by  that. 

With  child  care,  we  will  make  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  how 
many  of  the  33,000  people  we  expect  will  in  fact  need  child  care 
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services  based  on  estimates  provided  by  programs  when  they  apply 
for  funding.  I  don't  know  anymore  at  this  early  stage. 

DISPLACEMENT 

Mr.  Stokes.  Explain  to  us  what  you  mean  in  your  statement 
when  you  say,  and  I  quote,  "AmeriCorps  participants  may  not  du- 
plicate the  routine  functions  of  workers  or  displace  paid  employ- 
ees." 

Mr.  Segal.  This  was  one  of  those  matters  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess that  was  very  important  both  to  us  and  to  many  others.  Em- 
ployers, employees,  labor  unions  wanted  to  make  sure  that  when 
we  talked  about  meeting  the  unmet  needs  of  our  society,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  were  tallang  about. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  that  isn't 
being  done  right  now.  We  need  school  teachers  in  areas  where  peo- 
ple are  not  prepared  to  be  school  teachers,  hospital  workers  where 
we  cannot  find  sufficient  hospital  workers,  and  on  and  on. 

I  should  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  had  the  active 
support  throughout  this  process  in  many  of  the  labor  unions,  in- 
cluding the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Service  Employ- 
ees, AFSCME,  among  others.  They  are  confident  that  we  have  built 
controls  in  here  that  will  not  displace  workers  from  solid  jobs  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Does  the  Corporation  maintain  or  have  access  to 
statistics  summarizing  the  minority  participation  in  the 
AmeriCorps  programs? 

Mr.  Segal.  At  the  stsiff  level  or  at  the 

Mr.  Stokes.  Throughout  the  program. 

Mr.  Segal.  The  programs  themselves,  I  think  it  is  too  early  to 
say  what  AmeriCorps  is  going  to  look  like.  Again,  the  first 
AmeriCorps  hasn't  been  chosen,  won't  be  chosen  until  later  on  in 
the  year. 

Do  we  have  Commission  statistics? 

Ms.  Milton.  We  do  have  Commission  statistics,  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  provide  you.  We  will  also  be  collecting  it  for  all  AmeriCorps 
participgints. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  provide  that  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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BASIC  PARTICIPANT  DEMOGRAPHICS  (Subtitle  C:  Youth  Coqjs  and  D: 

Demonstration) 


Cs Ds 


RACE 

African  American 

White 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American  Indian 

Other 

SEX 

Female 
Male 

EDUCATION 

No  high  school  degree 
High  School  degree 
Ass.  or  Bachelors  degree 
Masters  or  higher 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

Under  $25,000 
$25-$50,000 
Over  $50,000 


•  Learn  and  Serve  Targeted  to  Low  Income  Students 

Although  we  have  not  set  specific  guidelines  for  participant  recruitment 
under  Learn  and  Serve  America,  all  grantees  are  strongly  encouraged  to  provide 
opportunities  for  youth  of  different  socioeconomic  backgrounds  to  serve 
together.  During  the  1992-93  Serve  America  program  year,  26  percent  of  the  local 
programs  receiving  subgrants  reported  that  at  least  75  percent  of  their 
participants  were  economically  disadvantaged.  In  addition,  another  20  percent 
of  the  subgrantees  reported  that  50-75  percent  of  their  participants  were 
economically  disadvantaged.  We  expect  this  trend  to  continue  under  the  new 
Learn  and  Serve  America  program  during  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
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MEASURING  RESULTS 


Mr.  Stokes.  How  does  the  Corporation  measure  the  results  of 
the  AmeriCorps  activities? 

Mr.  Segal.  That  is  the  ultimate  question  for  us.  We  believe  the 
ultimate  measurement  for  us  can  be  stated  simply  as  getting 
things  done,  as  being  able  to  show  that  we  have  made  a  difference 
from  both  a  management  and  a  scientific,  evaluative  perspective 
from  one  year  to  the  next. 

We  chose,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  criterion  that  we  called  "direct  and 
demonstrable  results."  We  could  have  chosen  a  softer  criterion,  or 
we  could  have  spoken  about  something  far  more  specific,  something 
more  measurable,  something  more  mathematical.  But  because  we 
are  not  that  smart,  because  we  don't  know  how  to  value  the  dollar 
invested  in  a  mentoring  relationship  or  a  tutoring  relationship,  we 
essentially  wound  up  with  the  term  "direct  and  demonstrable." 

After  a  program  is  completed  we  want  to  be  able  to  show  where 
it  started  and  where  it  was  afterwards.  That  way  the  community 
can  speak  to  the  effect.  We  also  want  to  make  sure,  as  Congress- 
man Lewis  said  earlier,  that  there  is  a  direct  and  demonstrable  ef- 
fect on  the  individual  who  participates. 

We  think  we  can  show  that  by  the  participant  getting  his  or  her 
educational  award;  we  also  think  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
showing  it.  We  think  national  service  can  teach  a  young  person 
leadership  skills.  We  can  give  that  person  opportunities  for  his  or 
her  later  life.  There  will  be  many  measurements  that  we  will  be 
looking  at  in  order  to  determine  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of 
a  given  program. 

Let  me  say  that  if  programs  are  not  working,  I  hope  we  can  come 
back  to  you  next  year  and  say  that  we  had  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions and  that  if  programs  are  not  working,  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  get  them  to  work,  but  at  some  point  our  responsibility  is 
going  to  be  to  terminate  programs  where  there  is  evidence  that 
they  are  not  getting  things  done. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Does  the  Corporation  recommend  to  the  State  Com- 
missions how  they  should  allocate  the  AmeriCorps  grant  funding 
among  the  four  program  categories  that  are  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Segal.  No,  we  don't.  We  make  it  clear  that  in  the  areas  of 
public  safety,  education,  human  heeds  and  the  environment,  States 
are  free  to  design  their  programs  as  they  think  best.  We  think  that 
is  most  consistent  with  keeping  decision-making  at  the  customer 
level,  as  close  to  the  grassroots  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Corporation  is  requesting 
$75,000,000  for  the  innovation,  assistance  and  other  activities  ac- 
count. This  represents  an  increase  of  $37,550,000  above  fiscal  year 
1994,  or  about  50. 1  percent. 

Training  and  technical  assistance  for  AmeriCorps  programs  is 
budgeted  at  $12,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995. 
What  technical  assistance  grants  are  planned  in  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  Well,  I  can  speak  to  the  technical  assistance  grants 
in  1994.  In  1995,  I  think  it  is  just  too  early  to  say. 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  about  technical  assistance  is  how 
broad  it  is,  how  many  different  things  it  includes.  It  includes  teach- 
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ing  everything  from  leadership  skills  to  the  participants,  to  pro- 
gram management  for  those  who  are  in  fact  going  to  manage  the 
programs,  to  community  relations,  to  fund-raising,  to  all  the  other 
kinds  of  program  elements  which  are  going  to  ensure  the  quality 
that  we  are  looking  for. 

We  are  presently,  Mr.  Chairman,  working  on  new  NOFAs  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  our  training  and  technical  assistance  is  up 
to  speed  right  away.  I  think  only  time  is  going  to  tell  us  which 
technical  assistance  and  training  is  going  to  work  in  1995.  We  do 
believe  in  1994  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  given,  both  to  the  State  commissions  and  to 
the  nonprofits  who,  in  fact,  are  awarded  the  grants. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Under  innovative  and  demonstration  programs,  you 
budgeted  $47  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.  How  does  the  Corporation 
plan  to  allocate  these  funds  in  fiscal  year  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  Gary,  do  you  want  to  do  this  one;  or  Shirley? 

Ms.  Sagawa.  Let  me  speak  to  that. 

This  category  includes  several  different  things.  A  major  category 
is  summer  programs,  so  the  bulk  of  our  Summer  of  Service  Pro- 
gram funds  will  come  out  of  that.  In  addition,  we  will  use  some 
portion  of  it  for  programs,  that  are  authorized  in  the  statute  other 
than  the  main  AmeriCorps  program,  including  a  defense  conversion 
assistance  program,  a  leadership  program  and  several  others. 

We  also  expect  to  use  some  of  the  funding  for  intergenerational 
programs,  for  special  AmeriCorps  programs  that  are  able  to  meet 
needs  that  arise  outside  of  the  regular  grant  cycle.  We  are  speaking 
of  program  funding  that  does  not  fall  specifically  into  the  category 
AmeriCorps. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  fiscal  year  1995  the  Corporation  is  requesting  $7 
million  for  the  audits  and  evaluations  account.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $2  million  above  fiscal  year  1994,  or  about  40  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Corporation  is  planning  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  National  Service  Program  as  it  relates  to  the  partici- 
pants and  the  communities.  What  are  the  early  results  of  this  eval- 
uation? 

Mr.  Segal.  We  have  some  modest  results,  not  so  much  from  the 
Corporation  but  from  the  precursor  of  the  Corporation,  the  Com- 
mission on  National  and  Community  Service,  which  we  would  be 
happy  to  share  with  the  committee. 

Is  there  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  discuss  that? 

The  Corporation,  clearly,  has  no  programs  up  and  running  at 
this  point,  so  that  we  have  no  data  available.  Our  precursor  body 
can  make  information  available  to  you.  By  the  end  of  March,  some 
reports  are  coming  due,  and  then  later  on  in  the  year,  even  more. 
We  will  provide  those  to  you  when  they  are  available.  We  are  cur- 
rently working  on  two  reports.  The  evaluation  of  the  commission's 
first  year  and  the  Directory  of  Commission  Subgrantees.  The  Abt 
report  on  Summer  of  Service  has  been  completed  and  a  copy  is  at- 
tached. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FINAL  REPORT 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Summer  of  Service  was  an  initiative  undertaken  by  the  White  House  Office  of 
National  Service  and  the  Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service  to  show  the  potential 
of  national  service  to  provide  needed  community  services  and  to  develop  future  leaders  of 
national  and  community  service.  During  the  nine-and-a-half  week  effort,  16  grantees  across  the 
country  -  using  the  talents  and  energies  of  an  estimated  1 ,464  Summer  of  Service  participants 
(ages  17-25  years)  —  implemented  a  diverse  array  of  educational,  health,  environmental  and 
public  safety  services.  These  services  directly  benefitted  more  than  154,500  persons,  more  than 
70%  of  whom  were  children  and  at-risk  youth. 

Based  on  the  figures  for  direct  services,  on  average  each  Summer  of  Service 
participant  provided  assistance  to  about  105  beneficiaries  over  the  course  of  the  summer. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  services,  several  Summer  of  Service  program  sites  utilized 
media  campaigns  to  provide  the  general  public  with  information  on  community  issues  and  the 
availability  of  resources.  The  beneficiary  estimates  that  grantees  submitted  for  these  activities 
indicate  that  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative  in  total  provided  direct  services  or  information  to 
more  than  1.8  million  people. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Summer  of  Service  Program  was  its  diversity,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  service  activities  and  community  projects  undertaken  by  the  different 
program  sites,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  backgrounds  of  the  young  people  who  contributed  their 
talents  and  energies  as  participants.  The  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  racially  and 
ethnically  diverse,  with  more  than  70  percent  of  the  participants  being  members  of  minority 
groups.  Participants  also  came  from  widely  varied  educational  backgrounds  and  all  income 
levels.    Nearly  60  percent  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  female. 

The  Summer  of  Service  programs  incorporated  rigorous  service  learning  components 
for  participants  that  complemented  their  direct  service  activities.  These  service  learning 
components  stressed  development  of  leadership  skills,  the  service  ethic,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  in  addition  to  providing  occupational  skills  appropriate  to  the  participants'  summer 
assignments.  The  majority  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  expressed  overall  satisfaction  with 
their  community  service  and  learning  experience  over  the  summer,  with  more  than  90  percent 
indicating  that  their  experience  had  increased  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  96  percent 
reporting  that  they  expected  to  perform  additional  volunteer  or  community  service  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  participants  themselves,  the  Summer  of  Service  programs  also  were 
successful  in  recruiting  more  than  3,800  volunteers  who  contributed  over  92,500  hours  in 
helping  with  service  activities,  for  an  average  of  24  hours  per  volunteer.  Many  volunteers  also 
assisted  the  Summer  of  Service  grantees  in  providing  occupational  training  to  the  participants 
and  in  guiding  the  service  learning  activities. 
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Each  of  the  Summer  of  Service  sites  represented  a  local  partnership;  overall  an 
estimated  250  different  organizations  participated  in  the  16  Summer  of  Service  programs.  These 
organizations  served  as  project  sponsors,  provided  in-kind  and  cash  contributions,  and  had 
individual  members  who  volunteered  their  time.  Approximately  forty  percent  of  these 
Participating  organizations  were  community-based  non-profits,  and  almost  a  quarter  were 
educational  institutions. 

Highlights  of  the  16  programs  include: 

•  ACORN  (Brooklyn,  Queens,  Bronx,  New  York)  directed  the  efforts  of  58  Summer 
of  Service  participants  in  a  lead  paint  poisoning  prevention  program  that  assisted  more 
than  30,000  people,  20,000  of  whom  were  children.  Tlu-ough  these  efforts,  1 8,000  low 
income  families  in  high  risk  buildings  were  educated  about  the  dangers  of  lead  paint 
poisoning,  with  3,000  children  referred  for  lead  paint  poisoning  testing. 

•  Building-Up  in  L.A.  (Los  Angeles,  California)  involved  151  Summer  of  Service 
participants  whose  educational,  environmental,  health  and  public  safety  activities  served 
an  estimated  32,538  persons.  More  than  4,100  youth  in  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
schools  were  tutored  and  mentored,  and  27,506  persons,  primarily  children,  received 
instruction  in  first  aid,  safety  skills,  water  safety,  and  other  health  issues. 

•  City  Year/Northeastem  University  (Boston,  Massachusetts)  implemented  a  Summer 
of  Service  program  with  74  participants  providing  educational,  health,  and 
environmental  services  that  reached  more  than  14,200  individuals.  One  of  the  six  City 
Year  participant  teams  reviewed  records  and  scheduled  immunizations  for  the  children 
in  1 ,000  households;  other  teams  engaged  in  varied  activities  such  as  renovation  of  a 
teen  center,  development  of  4  urban  gardening  projects,  assistance  to  a  homeless  shelter 
and  tutoring  efforts  throughout  Boston  and  neighboring  Chelsea. 

•  Clark  Atlanta/Greater  Atlanta  Conservation  Corps  (Atlanta,  (Georgia)  deployed  50 
Summer  of  Service  participants  in  eight  teams  providing  educational  services  to  over 
2,275  children.  Among  other  activities,  participants  implemented  learning  projects  at 
summer  day  camps  that  served  967  children,  tutored  235  educationally  disadvantaged 
pre-school  and  kindergarten-age  children,  and  staffed  educational  enrichment  programs 
for  123  refugee  children. 

•  East    Bay    Conservation    Corps    (Oakland,    Berkeley,    Palo    Alto,    California) 

coordinated  250  participants  working  with  22  different  organizations  in  the  delivery  of 
educational  and  health  services  that  assisted  more  than  29,280  persons.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  1 ,745  children  were  tutored,  another  1 ,929  were  provided  art  and  enrichment 
activities,  and  1,328  youth  were  served  through  a  library  summer  reading  program. 
Participants  also  carried  out  a  variety  of  health  education/advocacy  activities,  and 
provided  support  to  local  hospitals,  hospices,  and  health  clinics. 

•  Hands  on  Atlanta  (Atlanta,  Georgia)  applied  the  talents  of  50  Summer  of  Service 
participants  to  educational  and  neighborhood  improvement  projects  that  benefitted  more 
than  5,400  persons.  Over  4,(X)0  people  benefitted  from  improvements  to  playgrounds 
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and  other  community  facilities  carried  out  through  several  Adopt-A-Neighborhood 
projects.  Participants  also  directed  850  adult  volunteers  in  tutoring  children  at  a 
Saturday  Discovery  tutoring  project. 

Harle^  Freedom  Schools  (New  York  City,  New  York)  engaged  50  Summer  of 
Service  participants  in  providing  a  variety  of  education  and  health  services  at  five  sites 
that  benefmed  over  1,000  children,  parents,  and  community  members.  Participants 
developed  curricula  and  operated  summer  school  day  programs  attended  by  643  at-risk 
youth.  Over  800  summer  school  students,  their  siblings  and  homeless  persons  were 
provided  with  two  meals  and  a  nutritious  snack  each  school  day. 

ICARE  (Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  involved  145  Summer  of  Service  participants  in 
providing  direct  health  services  to  9,670  children  and  members  of  their  families, 
including  3,717  persons  tracked  for  immunizations  (of  whom  2,726  were  immunized), 
1,599  health  care  screenings,  and  378  children  who  received  nutrition  services.  In 
addition  to  these  direct  services,  ICARE  also  conducted  a  mass  media  campaign  to 
increase  the  general  public's  awareness  of  the  need  for  health  care  and  immunizations 
for  children. 

It's  About  Health  (Los  Angeles,  California)  had  40  Summer  of  Service  participants 
engaged  in  providing  direct  health  service  delivery  at  five  major  Los  Angeles-area 
clinics,  which  assisted  more  than  5,000 Individuals.  An  estimated  3,230  children  and 
adults  received  physical  or  dental  exams,  and  over  3,900  persons  were  provided  with 
primary  health  care  education. 

MPOWER  (College  Park,  Maryland)  involved  74  Summer  of  Service  participants 
who  assisted  more  than  520  children  with  a  variety  of  educational,  health  and 
environmental  services.  Participants  supervised  84  high  school  and  middle  school 
student  volunteers  in  working  with  at-risk  children,  as  well  as  assisting  in  restoring  two 
community  centers  and  a  playground. 

New  Orleans  Summerbridge  (New  Orleans,  Louisiana)  utilized  its  100  Summer  of 
Service  participants  to  develop  curricula  and  provide  a  varied  program  of  summer 
school  classes  that  included  tutoring,  an  and  enrichment,  workshops  on  cultural 
diversity,  and  physical  education  activities  for  360  middle  school  students  at  four  sites. 
With  the  help  of  the  students,  a  series  of  special  events  and  community  projects  were 
planned  and  implemented. 

Newark  Summer  of  Service  (Newark,  New  Jersey)  involved  201  participants  in 
service  activities  that  benefitted  more  than  15,270  persons.  With  participants  assigned 
to  more  than  a  dozen  project  sites,  activities  included  providing  tutoring,  art 
enrichment,  and  recreational  services  to  5, 170  at-risk  children,  and  assisting  Habitat  for 
Humanity  construct  6  homes  for  low-income  families. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Summer  of  Service  Initiative  (Delaware,  Ohio)  included  71 
participants  who  provided  tutoring  to  improve  the  academic,  job  and  leadership  skills 
of  354  youth,  delivered  visual  screening  services  to  939  children,  constructed  a  house 
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in  collaboration  with  Habitat  for  Humanity,  and  assisted  in  restoration  of  several  parks. 
Overall,  more  than  2,970  persons  benefitted  from  the  summer  effort. 

Red  Lake  Band  Summer  of  Service  —  Enaasimliyang  (Red  Lake,  Miuiesota)  was 

carried  out  by  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  benefitt^  5,000  tribal 
members  through  environmental  and  community  improvement  projects,  including 
development  of  a  one-third  of  a  mile  interpretive  nature  trail.  The  program  emphasized 
providing  alternate  constructive  activities  for  the  49  tribal  youth  who  served  as  Summer 
of  Service  participants  in  order  to  promote  positive  cultural  identity,  self-esteem,  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Teach  For  America  (JiJew  York  City,  New  York)  involved  48  participants  providing 
a  combination  of  education  and  environmental  services  directed  to  1 87  youth  and  their 
families  in  the  Washington  Heights  section  of  the  city.  Participants  provided  an 
intensive  program  for  these  children,  including  mentoring,  tutoring,  literacy  training, 
cultural  awareness  instruction,  and  service  learning  activities. 

Tufts  Summer  of  Service  (Medford,  Massachusetts)  directed  53  participants  serving 
at-risk  children  and  their  families  in  Boston  and  Medford.  More  than  800  individuals 
were  assisted  by  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  through  tutoring  programs  for 
children,  life  skills  training  for  psychiatrically  disabled  adults,  enrichment  activities  for 
neglected  children,  and  development  of  a  teen  center. 
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Chapter  One 
OVERVIEW  OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


The  Summer  of  Service  Program  was  an  initiative  undertaken  by  the  Commission  on 
National  and  Community  Service,  in  coUaboration  with  the  White  House  Office  of  National 
Service,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  potential  of  national  service: 

•  to  provide  tangible  and  measurable  community  benefits; 

•  to  develop  leaders  for  national  and  community  service;  and 

•  to  unleash  the  talents  and  energies  of  young  Americans  in  tackling  the  nation's 
urgent  needs. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990  (PubUc  Law 
101-610),  in  May  1993  the  Commission  made  $6.3  million  in  awards  to  16  program  sites'. 
Exhibit  1 . 1  identifies  the  sixteen  individual  grantees,  the  amounts  of  their  Summer  of  Service 
awards,  and  the  number  of  participants  funded.  Exhibit  1.2  shows  the  geographic  location  of 
these  grantees. 

Each  of  these  Summer  of  Service  program  sites  was  expected  to: 

•  involve  local  partnerships  between  higher  education  institutions  and  public  or 
private  non-profit  organizations; 

•  T«cruit  and  select  young  people,  preferably  from  diverse  racial,  economic,  and 
educational^  backgrounds,  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  service  activities; 

•  engage  these  youth  (ages  17  to  25  years)  in  serving  the  health,  educational, 
environmental,  and  public  safety  needs  of  at-risk  children  and  neighborhoods  in 
communities  across  the  country; 

•  include  provisions  for  proper  orientation,  supervision,  and  service-learning 
opportunities  for  these  participants; 

•  involve  other  volunteers,  particularly  middle-school  children,  in  the  service 
activities;  and 


'  Throughout  this  report,  the  terms  "Summer  of  Service  program  sites",  "Summer  of  Service  programs", 
and  "Summer  of  Service  grantees"  will  be  used  synonymously. 

'  The  programs  could  enroll  current  college  students,  recent  graduates,  entering  college  students,  and  non- 
college-bound  youth. 
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*      take  pait  in  a  national  evaluation  of  the  summer  initiative. 

For  their  efforts,  the  youth  serving  as  participants  received  federal  minimum  wage 
stipends  (of  $170  per  week)  and  a  $1,000  post-service  benefit  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  program.  Under  the  program  guidelines,  the  non-participant  volunteers  were  permitted  to 
participate  in  all  or  part  of  the  service  activities,  but  unlike  program  participants,  were  not 
eligible  to  receive  stipends  and  post-service  benefits  under  the  Summer  of  Service  funding. 

The  overall  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was  nine  and  a  half  weeks  in  duration.  A 
national  service  and  leadership  training  conference  for  staff  and  participants  was  held  in  June, 
followed  by  eight  weeks  of  service  activities  at  the  local  level.  The  program  culminated  in 
August  in  a  closing  summit  conference  with  the  President. 

As  part  of  its  evaluation  of  the  Summer  of  Service  Program,  the  Commission  on 
National  and  Community  Service  (CNCS)  contracted  with  Abt  Associates  Inc.  to  analyze  the 
characteristics  and  activities  of  participants  and  programs  across  the  sixteen  funded  Summer  of 
Service  program  sites.  This  document  is  Abt  Associates'  final  report  on  the  Summer  of  Service, 
and  contains  our  analysis  of  the  data  collected  from  the  sixteen  sites. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  Chapter  2  provides 
information  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service  grantees.  Chapter  3  examines 
demographic  data  on  the  Summer  of  Service  participants,  plus  information  on  their  reasons  for 
joining  the  program.  Chapter  4  reports  on  the  participants'  assessment  of  their  Summer  of 
Service  experience.  And  Chapter  5  summarizes  some  lessons  that  may  be  learned  from  the 
summer  initiative.  A  series  of  appendices  at  the  end  of  the  report  provides  additional 
information  on  the  evolution  of  the  Summer  of  Service  program,  the  data  collection  approach 
used  by  Abt  Associates  for  this  study,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  program  sites. 
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Exhibit  1.1 

Summer  of  Service 

Program  Sites 

Program 

Name 

Location 

Slimmer  of  Service 
Award  Amount 

Funded 
Number  of 
Participants 

East  Bay  Conservation  Corps 

Oakland,  California 

$1,096,439 

250 

Building  Up:  Summer  of  Service 
in  LA 

Los  Angeles,  California 

$662,250 

150 

UCLA:  It's  About  Health 

Los  Angeles,  California 

$240,000 

50 

Summerbridge  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

$396,768 

100 

Red  Lake  Band  Summer  of 
Service  (Enaasimiiyang) 

Red  Lake,  Minnesou 

$204,175 

SO 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Summer  of 
Service 

Delaware,  Ohio 

$229,791 

75 

ICARE 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

$820,879 

150 

Clark  Atlanta/Greater  Atlanta 
Conservation  Corps 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

$220,000 

50 

Hands  On  AtlanU 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

$210,001 

50 

MPOWER,  the  Maryland 
Summer  of  Service 

College  Park,  Maryland 

$327,313 

75 

Newark  Summer  of  Service 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

$805,000 

200             .     1 

Trach  for  America  -  New  York 

New  York,  New  York 

$168,267 

50 

Harlem  Freedom  Schools 

New  York,  New  York 

$205,135 

50 

ACORN 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

$231,317 

50 

City  Year 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

$313,272 

75                   1 

Tufts  University  Summer  of 
Service 

Medford.  Massachusetts 

$199,999 

SO 

TOTALS 

$6,330,606 

1,475                1 
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Chapter  TWO 

ACnvmES  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE 


This  chapter  examines  the  accomplishments  and  characteristics  of  the  16  Summer  of 
Service  program  sites  in  the  aggregate.  The  chapter  presents  data  on  beneficiaries  served, 
service  area  focus,  activities  performed,  use  of  volunteers,  and  the  nature  of  program  partners 
and  other  assisting  organizations.  As  a  supplement  to  this  information.  Appendix  B  at  the  end 
of  the  report  provides  brief  profiles  of  each  Summer  of  Service  program,  highlighting  the  key 
individual  achievements  of  each. 


Beneficiaries  of  the  Summer  of  Service 

The  data  collected  from  Summer  of  Service  grantees  reveal: 

•  As  shown  in  Exhibit  2.1,  in  total,  more  than  154,500  people  benefitted  from 
the  direct  services  of  the  16  programs.  This  means  that  each  Summer  of  Service 
participant  provided  services  to  an  average  of  more  than  105  beneficiaries  over  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

•  The  majority  of  the  beneficiaries  were  chUdren  (more  than  70  percent), 

although  the  services  were  also  directed  at  their  families,  senior  citizens,  the 
homeless,  and  persons  with  disabilities. 

•  The  services  that  were  provided  to  these  beneficiaries  represent  a  diverse  range 
of  activities,  including  intensive  educational  programs  to  increase  academic 
skills,  screening  for  lead  paint  poisoning  and  other  health  problems, 
restoration  of  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other  community  facilities,  and 
construction  of  housing  for  low-income  families. 

•  In  addition  to  these  direct  services,  some  of  the  Summer  of  Service  program  sites 
also  provided  information  about  community  issues  or  the  availability  of  resources 
through  public  service  announcements  in  the  media  or  by  providing  materials  to 
organizations  to  share  with  their  clients.  Although  the  "service"  represented  by 
these  informational  campaigns  may  have  been  somewhat  less  substantial  than  the 
more  intensive  service  activities  cited  above,  these  outreach  activities  reached  a 
much  larger  population.  When  reported  estimates  of  the  number  of  additional 
persons  reached  through  these  media/outreach  efforts  are  added  to  the 
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Exhibit  2.1 

Beneficiaries  of  Direct  Service  Activities 

by  Summer  of  Service  Grantees 

(Source:  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports') 

Grantee 

Unduplicated 

Count  of 
BeneHciaries^ 

Beneflciary  BreaJtdown  by 
Service  Area  Components^ 

Education 

Health 

Environment 

Public  Safety 

ACORN 

30,000 

- 

18,000 

30,000 

- 

Building  Up  in  L.A. 

32,538 

4,102 

27,506 

745 

185 

City  Year 

14,218 

175 

9,447 

4,596 

- 

Clark  Atlanta/Greater 
Atlanta  Conservation  Corps 

2,275 

2,275 

- 

- 

- 

East  Bay 

29,280 

11,519 

17,761 

- 

Hands  on  Atlanta 

5,400 

5,400 

- 

- 

Harlem  Freedom  Schools 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

- 

ICARE 

9,670 

- 

9,670 

It's  About  Health 

5,000 

3,925 

3,230 

- 

M  POWER 

520 

520 

520 

New  Orleans 
Summerbridge 

360 

360 

- 

Newark 

15,279 

5,171 

2,155 

7,860 

93 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

2,979 

354 

2,460 

75 

90 

Red  Lake  Band 

5,000 

975 

5,000 

- 

Teach  for  America  -  NY 

187 

187 

187 

Tufts 

800 

600 

- 

200 

- 

1  TOTALS 

154,506 

36,363 

91,749 

49,183 

368 

'  To  develop  the  unduplicated  counts  of  beneficiaries  shown  in  this  table,  where  appropriate  adjustments  were 
made  in  the  figures  reported  in  the  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports  after  discussion  with  the  individual 
program  sites. 

The  figures  in  this  column  represent  an  estimate  of  the  total  unduplicated  count  of  beneficiaries  of  direct 
services  reported  by  each  Summer  of  Service  grantee.  Not  included  in  these  figures  are  the  estimates  for  persons 
that  received  "informational  services"  through  a  grantee  media  campaign  or  indirect  dissemination  of  information 
through  other  organizations. 

The  figures  in  these  columns  represent  estimates  of  the  unduplicated  count  of  beneficiaries  within  each 
Service  Area  component  of  the  local  Summer  of  Service  programs.  Because  the  same  beneficiary  may  have 
received  services  in  more  than  one  Service  Area,  the  figures  in  these  columns  may  not  sum  to  the  total  unduplicated 
count  of  beneficiaries. 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 

beneflciary  count,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative  provided 
information  and/or  assistance  to  a  total  of  more  than  1.8  million  people.^ 

Service  Area  Focus 

Exhibit  2.2  presents  the  numbers  of  Summer  of  Service  programs  that  addressed  each 
of  the  four  Service  Areas  (Education,  Health,  Environment  and  Public  Safety)  that  represented 
the  principal  focus  of  the  summer  initiative.  Exhibit  2.3,  below,  shows  the  cumulative 
participant  service  hours  devoted  to  each  of  these  Service  Areas  over  the  course  of  the  summer. 


Exhibit  2.3 

Sununer  of  Service 

Participant  Service  Hours 

Devoted  to  Service  Areas 

(Source:  Part  A,  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports) 

Service  Area 

Number  of  Participant 
Service  Hours 

Percentage 

Education 

309,765 

66.4% 

Health 

89,667 

19.2% 

Environment 

60,864 

13.1% 

Public  Safety 

5,895 

1.3% 

TOTAL 

466,191 

100.0% 

From  these  exhibits,  it  can  be  seen  that:  ' 

•  Among  the  four  Services  Areas,  the  Education  service  area  was  the  most 
frequently  addressed,  with  14  of  the  16  Summer  of  Service  grantees  (87 
percent)  incorporating  projects  focusing  on  this  area. 

Health-related  and  £nvironm«n/-related  projects  were  part  of  the  Summer  of 
Service  programs  of  more  than  half  the  grantees.  However,  only  three 
programs  (19  percent)  included  a  Public  Safety  focus. 


Only  one  site  provided  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  number  of  individuals  reached  through  its  mass 
media/general  outreach  efforts,  which  served  on  the  basis  for  the  estimates  of  1.8  million  people.  If  all  sites 
had  done  a  thorough  analysis  of  individuals  reached  through  comparable  efforts,  the  figure  for  total  individuals 
assisted  through  the  Summer  of  Service  could  be  expected  to  be  much  larger. 
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•  A  majority  (almost  two-thirds)  of  the  participants'  service  activity  time  was 
spent  on  projects  in  the  Education  Service  Area. 

•  Although  only  one-flfth  of  the  participants'  service  hours  were  devoted  to 
Health-related  projects,  according  to  Exhibit  2.1  projects  in  this  Service  Area 
served  more  beneficiaries  than  the  other  three  areas  combined. 

The  relationship  between  number  of  beneficiaries  and  service  hours  for  each  of  the  four 
Service  Areas  was  as  follows: 


Service  Area: 

Average 
Beneficiaries/ 
Service  Hour: 

Average 

Service  Hours/ 

Beneficiary  Served: 

Health 

0.96 

1.04 

Environment 

0.87 

1.15 

Education 

0.13 

7.97 

Public  Safety 

0.06 

16.02 

These  figures  reflect  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Health-related  services,  such  as  health  advocacy 
and  lead  paint  identification  required  less  time  per  beneficiary  than  the  Education  services  -  such 
as  tutoring,  summer  school  classes,  art  and  enrichment  programs  -  even  when  the  latter  were 
provided  in  a  classroom  (group)  setting.  In  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  the  specific 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Summer  of  Service  grantees  are  examined  in  more  detail. 

Service  Activities  Performed  by  Participants  at  the  Summer  of  Service  Sites 

In  their  End  of  Summer  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports,  the  individual  grantees 
were  asked  to  identify  the  specific  service  activities  that  the  Summer  of  Service  participants 
carried  out.  All  16  Summer  of  Service  programs  carried  out  multiple  service  activities. 
Exhibits  2.4  -  2.7  show  the  numbers  of  grantees  reporting  each  specific  service  activity, 
organized  by  Service  Area. 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 


Among  the  possible  service  activity  options'',  the  exhibits  show  that: 

•  As  a  group,  education  activities  were  the  services  most  frequently  conducted 
by  Summer  of  Service  grantees.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  data  for 
service  hours  devoted  to  the  various  Service  Areas  (see  Exhibit  2.3  above). 

•  Across  the  four  Service  Areas,  the  eight  specific  service  activities  most 
commonly  performed  by  Summer  of  Service  grantees  (with  each  conducted  by 
at  least  half  the  Summer  of  Service  programs)  were: 

Tutoring; 

Health  advocacy/education; 

Curriculum  development; 

Summer  school  classes; 

Art  and  enrichment; 

Environmental  projects/education; 

Park  and  playground  development/restoration;  and 

Mentoring. 

Exhibit  2.8  presents  information  on  the  total  number  of  participant  service  hours 
devoted  to,  and  the  beneficiaries  served  by,  each  activity.  The  data  in  this  exhibit  indicates  that: 

•  Implementation  of  service  learning  (K-12)  was  the  single  activity  to  which  the 
greatest  number  of  participant  service  hours  were  devoted,  according  to  the 
grantees'  reports. 

•  The  four  activities  that  served  the  largest  numbers  of  beneficiaries  were: 

•  Neighborhood  improvement  projects  (35,922  beneficiaries); 

•  Health  education/advocacy  (33,399  beneficiaries); 

•  Lead  paint  identification  (18,330);  and 

•  Tutoring  (18,322  beneficiaries). 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  number  of  beneficiaries  served  does 
not  measure  the  intensity  or  impact  of  the  services.  For  example,  some  activities 
such  as  summer  school  classes  served  a  smaller  number  of  beneficiaries,  but  these 
experiences  may  have  been  more  intensive  for  the  beneficiaries  and  had  a  more 
lasting  impact. 


The  pre-coded  list  provided  to  the  Summer  of  Service  sites  for  specifying  their  major  activities  for  the 
End  of  Summer  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Report  (Part  A)  had  the  range  of  possible  activities  grouped 
under  the  four  Service  Area  categories  (Education,  Health,  Environment,  Public  Safety).  However,  in  order 
to  gain  as  complete  and  detailed  a  description  of  grantee  activities  as  possible,  each  Summer  of  Service  site 
was  directed  to  specify  all  relevant  major  activities,  even  if  they  were  found  under  another  Service  Area 
heading.  (For  example,  in  connection  with  an  environmental  education  project  under  the  Environmental 
Service  Area,  a  Summer  of  Service  site  could  identify  "Curriculum  Development"  as  an  activity,  even  though 
this  activity  would  normally  be  associated  with  the  Education  Service  Area.) 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 


Exhibit  2.8 

Summer  of  Service 

Service  Hours  and  Beneficiary  Counts 

for  Participant  Service  Activities 

(Source:  Part  A,  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports) 

Education 
Service  Activities 

ToUl  Service  Hours 
Devoted  to  Service  Activity 

Total  BeneFiciar) 
Counts* 

Implementation  of  service  leammg  in  K-I2 

132,040 

3,645 

Summer  school  classes 

36,459 

8,228 

Tutoring 

38,093 

18,322 

Arts  and  enrichment 

21,478 

14,177 

Mentonng 

26,048 

9,751 

Curriculum  development 

15,501 

4.323 

Life  skills 

4,24! 

2,529 

Self-esteem  sessions 

3,436 

2,796 

Literacy  traimng 

3,435 

1,581 

Cultural  awareness/diversity 

2,668 

3,678 

Job  shadowing 

957 

703 

Environmental 
Service  Activities 

Total  Service  Hours 
Devoted  to  Service  Activity 

Total  Beneficiary 
Counts 

Environmenul  projects/education 

22,297 

16,542 

Park  and  playground 
development/ restoration 

12,394 

7,825 

Improvement  of  neighborhood 

11.120 

35,922 

Recreation  activities 

9,460 

4,631 

Commumty  center  construction/restoration 

5,384 

7,680 

Recycling 

1,046 

4,127 

Commumty  works  program 

744 

1,202 

Home  improvements 

401 

540 

Housing  assistance 

149 

1,000 

Energy  conservation  projects 

708 

36 

"*  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  estimates  of  unduplicated  counts  of  beneficiaries  for  the  specified 
activities,  but  not  across  Service  Areas  or  programs.  Because  of  this,  these  beneficiary  counts  do  not  directly 
translate  into  the  figures  on  Exhibit  2.1. 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  ofSerxice 


Exhibit  2.8  (Continued) 

Summer  of  Service 

Service  Hours  and  BeneTiciary  Counts 

for  Participant  Service  Activities 

(Source:  Part  A,  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Report) 

Health 
Service  Activities 

Cumulative  Service  Hours 
Devoted  to  Service  Activity 

Cumulative 
Beneficiary  Counts 

Health  advocacy/education 

23,841 

33.399 

Immunizatiuns 

11,553 

3.814 

Physical  educatjonyexercises 

9,056 

5.778 

Nutrition  programs 

6,457 

2,540 

Health  screening 

5,337 

6.599 

Physical  examinations 

3.600 

3,230 

Lead  paint  identification 

3,462 

18.330 

Assistance  to  community-based 
health  programs/climes 

2,667 

1,488 

Social  support  services 

2.555 

3.220 

Sex  education 

1,288 

1,394 

Assistance  to  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  hospices 

1  060 

831 

Substance  abuse  prevention 

886 

1 ,549 

Water  testing 

676 

486 

Identifying  threatening  toxins 

48 

8 

Assistance  In  disabled/physically 
challenged 

5 

520 

Public  Safety 
Service  Activities 

Cumulative  Service  Hours 
Devoted  to  Service  Activities 

Cumulabve 
Beneficiary  Counts 

Summer  camp  services 

4.316 

1,928 

Law  enforcemenfcnminal  justice 

1.588 

285 

First  aid 

860 

7.998 

Cnme/violence  prevention 

489 

2,165 

Fire  prevention  and  control 

156 

960 

Neighborhood  watch 

55 

710 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 

Service  Learning:   Participant  Training  and  Skill  Building 

The  Summer  of  Service  effort  was  conceived  as  an  initiative  with  multiple  objectives. 
In  addition  to  providing  services  to  address  some  of  the  nation's  most  critical  needs,  the  summer 
experience  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  mechanism  for  young  people  to  acquire  an  enhanced  sense 
of  civic  responsibility,  to  develop  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  service  ethic,  to  build  leadership 
skills,  and  to  explore  career  options  relating  to  community  service.  Toward  this  end,  each 
funded  Summer  of  Service  program  was  required  to  incorporate  service  learning  opportunities 
for  participants  (i.e.,  non-service  activities)  into  their  basic  program  design. 

According  to  the  data  collected  from  grantees,  the  16  Summer  of  Service  programs 
provided  learning  opportunities  through  a  combination  of  their  local  orientation  sessions  (which 
lasted,  depending  on  the  site,  from  2  days  to  2  weeks)  and  on-going  workshops/seminars, 
discussions  at  regular  program  meetings,  and  on-site  training  sessions,  as  well  as  the  national 
training  in  San  Francisco  attended  by  all  participants  at  the  end  of  June. 

Exhibit  2.9  provides  information  on  the  freciuency  with  which  the  various  training  and 
skill-building  activities  were  offered  by  the  grantees  and  their  partners.  From  the  analysis  of 
the  data  on  these  non-service  activities,  it  is  clear  that: 

•  The  most  common  service  learning/participant  development  activities  were: 

Team-building; 
Leadership  training; 
Occupational  skills  training; 
Reflections/group  discussion; 
Coursework  on  community  service; 
Multi-cultural/diversity  training;  and 
Workshops  on  service  ethic. 

Each  of  these  training  and  participant  development  activities  were  conducted  in  at 
least  half  of  the  Summer  of  Service  program  sites. 

•  Overall,  the  typical  Summer  of  Service  participant  spent  approximately  23 
percent  of  his/her  time  on  such  service  learning/development  activities,  or 
about  10  hours  a  week  on  average. 

Use  of  Volunteers 

One  way  in  which  the  Summer  of  Service  was  intended  to  have  a  multiplier  effect  was 
through  the  involvement  of  nonparticipant  volunteers,  particularly  other  youth,  in  the  various 
program  activities.     In  fact,  the  notice  of  funding  availability  for  the  Summer  of  Service 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 

indicated  that  applications  which  emphasized  the  involvement  of  such  volunteers  would  receive 
preference  in  funding  decisions. 

According  to  the  End  of  Summer  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports  from  the  16 
grantees: 

•  The  16  Summer  of  Service  program  sites  were  able  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
more  than  3,840  volunteers.  The  numbers  of  volunteers  used  by  individual 
Summer  of  Service  grantees  ranged  from  2  to  1,000,  with  a  mean  of  240  and  a 
median  of  107. 

•  Most  of  these  reported  volunteers  were  adults,  with  only  7  percent  of  the 
volunteers  being  identified  as  youth. 

•  Over  the  course  of  the  summer,  these  volunteers  contributed  over  92,533  hours 
to  service  activities,  or  an  average  of  24  hours  per  volunteer. 

Exhibit  2.10  presents  the  service  activities  that  employed  the  largest  amounts  of 
volunteer  assistance  over  the  course  of  the  Summer  of  Service.  These  account  for  85  percent 
of  all  volunteer  service  hours. 

Some  of  the  volunteers  also  took  part  in  the  non-service  activities  of  the  Summer  of 
Service  sites,  both  as  instructors  and,  in  some  cases,  as  recipients  of  the  training  and  skill- 
building.  Although  their  involvement  in  this  area  was  considerably  more  limited  than  that 
devoted  to  the  service  activities,  nonetheless  volunteers  contributed  more  than  3,577  hours  to 
these  service-learning  and  training  activities.  The  specific  non-service  activities  experiencing 
the  greatest  amount  of  volunteer  participation  were  occupational  skills  training,  team  building, 
leadership  development,  and  coursework  on  community  service. 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 


Exhibit  2. 10 

Summer  of  Service 

Service  Activities  Employing 

Largest  Amounts  of  Volunteer  Assistance 

(Source:  Part  A,  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports) 

Service  Activity 

Cumulative  Non-Participant  Volunteer  Service  Hours 

Tutoring 

23,267 

Mentoring 

19,068 

Park  and  playground  development/restoration 

12,108 

Summer  school  classes 

7,441 

Environmental  projects/education 

5,472 

Law  enforcement/criminal  justice 

3,889 

Art  and  enrichment 

3.217 

Improvement  of  neighborhoods 

1,833 

Curriculum  development 

1,322 

Recreational  activities 

1,280 

Partners  and  Other  Assisting  Organizations 

Exhibits  2.11   and  2.12  provide  information  on  the  types  of  organizations  that 
participated  in  the  Summer  of  Service  and  their  roles.    These  exhibits  show  that: 

•  An  estimated  250  different  organizations  participated  in  the  16  Summer  of 
Service  programs. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  these  organizations  (more  than  seven  out  of  eight) 
functioned  as  service  project  sponsors  or  partners.  These  included  both  the 
grantees  and  other  organization  that  provided  placements  to,  or  worked  along  with, 
the  Summer  of  Service  participants. 

•  A  little  over  half  of  the  organizations  were  identified  as  providing  in-icind 
contributions  to  the  Summer  of  Service  programs. 

•  About  one  out  of  six  entities  had  individual  members  who  volunteered  their  time 
in  assisting  the  local  Summer  of  Service  programs. 

•  Among  participating  organizations,  the  single  largest  category  of  participating 
entities  were  community-based  non-proflts  (two  out  of  every  five). 
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Chapter  Two:  Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service 


•  Almost    a    quarter    of   the    participating    organizations    were    educational 
institutions. 

•  A  little  less  than  20  percent  of  participating  entities  were  federal,  state,  or  local 
agencies  (approximately  two  out  of  every  eleven). 

•  Very  few  private  businesses  participated  in  the  Summer  of  Service. 


Exhibit  2.11 
Nature  of  Organizational  Participation 

(N  =  250) 

Role  of  Participating  Organization 

Number 

Percentage' 

Service  Project  Sponsor  or  Partner 

220 

88.0% 

In-Kind  Contributions  Provided 

128 

51.2% 

Individual  Members  Volunteer  Time 

42 

16.8% 

Other 

30 

12.0% 

Exhibit  2.12 
Types  of  Organizations  Serving  as 
Partners  or  Otherwise  Participating  in 
Local  Summer  of  Service  Programs                                                 | 

Type  of  Organization 

Number 

Percentage 

Number  of  Partners/Participating  Organizations,  Across 
All  16  SoS  Programs 

250 

100.0% 

Community-Based  Non-Profit 

98 

39.2% 

Educational  Institutions 

60 

24.0% 

Federal,  State  or  Local  Agency 

45 

18.0% 

Business 

19 

7.6% 

Foundation 

2 

0.8% 

Other 

26 

10.4% 

Multiple  responses  were  possible,  so  percentages  do  not  total  to  100%. 
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Summary 

The  data  on  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  16  Summer  of  Service  grantees 
reveals  that  the  nine  and  a  half  week  summer  initiative  resulted  in  a  diverse  array  of  benefits  for 
children  and  their  families,  and  particularly  for  households  in  distressed  neighborhoods  and  for 
at-risk  youth. 

Overall,  more  than  154,500  children  and  families  benefitted  from  the  direct  services 
spanning  the  four  Service  Areas  (Education,  Health,  Environment,  and  Public  Safety)  that  were 
provided  by  the  Summer  of  Service  participants.  For  example,  18,300  children  received 
tutoring,  8,200  attended  summer  school  classes,  and  more  than  14,000  participated  in  art  and 
enrichment  activities.  Almost  36,000  people  benefitted  from  neighborhood  improvement 
projects,  including  the  rehabilitation  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  restoration  of  at  least  7 
community  centers,  and  creation  of  a  teen  center,  an  interpretive  nature  trail,  and  a  safe  haven 
play  space  in  a  community  facility.  Summer  of  Service  participants  also  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  7  houses  for  low-income  families,  and  engaged  in  dozens  of  community 
gardening  and  planting,  recycling,  and  other  environmental  projects. 

The  Health  area,  with  an  estimated  91,749  beneficiaries,  was  the  Service  Area  that 
realized  the  largest  number  of  Summer  of  Service  beneficiaries.  Almost  33,400  individuals 
received  health  education  services,  which  emphasized  the  importance  of  child  health  care  and 
immunizations.  Nearly  6,600  individuals  received  health,  vision,  or  dental  screenings.  Over 
3,800  children  received  immunizations.  Eighteen  thousand  households  in  high  risk  buildings 
were  alerted  as  to  the  dangers  to  their  children  of  lead  paint  poisoning,  and  3,000  children  were 
referred  for  lead  paint  poisoning  testing.  Almost  8,000  individuals  received  first  aid  instruction. 

Two-thirds  of  the  service  time  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  directed  to 
activities  in  the  Education  Service  Area.  Among  these  activities,  implementation  of  service 
learning  for  students  (K-12)  was  the  single  activity  to  which  the  greatest  number  of  participant 
service  hours  were  devoted.  Many  Summer  of  Service  sites,  in  addition  to  providing  tutoring, 
literacy  training,  and  mentoring  to  children,  involved  them  in  community  service  projects  to 
increase  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  16  Summer  of  Service  sites  also  attracted  the  additional  assistance  of  over  3,840 
volunteers,  who  contributed  over  92,500  hours  on  the  grantees'  community  service  projects. 
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Some  of  these  volunteers  also  assisted  with  the  participant  training  and  skill  development 
activities  that  were  carried  out  at  each  Summer  of  Service  site. 

Extensive  service  learning  components  for  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  the 
norm  among  the  grantees,  and  typically  stressed  team  building,  leadership  training, 
reflection/group  discussions,  diversity  training  and  the  service  ethic.  Participants  spent  an 
average  of  10  hours  per  week  on  skill  development  and  service  learning  activities,  in  addition 
to  their  40  hours  a  week  spent  on  direct  service  provision. 

On  average,  each  Summer  of  Service  participant  assisted  with  the  provision  of  direct 
services  to  more  than  105  beneficiaries.  In  addition,  several  sites  conducted  mass  media  and 
outreach  campaigns  whose  information  sei:vices  expanded  the  Service  of  Service  to  reach  more 
than  1.8  million  persons. 

The  Summer  of  Service  participants  worked  in  conjunction  with  over  250  organizations 
that  made  up  the  16  local  partnerships  during  the  summer  initiative.  About  two  out  of  every  five 
of  these  organizations  were  community-based  non-profits,  and  one  quarter  were  educational 
institutions.  These  organizations  sponsored  projects,  provided  in-kind  and  cash  contributions, 
and  had  members  who  volunteered  their  time  to  the  local  community  service  effort. 
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Chapter  Three 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE  PARTICIPANTS 


This  chapter  presents  information  on  Summer  of  Service  participant  characteristics, 
based  on  Enrolhnent  Forms  completed  by  the  participating  youth*.  The  chapter  is  organized 
into  seven  sections,  focusing  on: 

•  age  and  gender; 

•  race/ethnicity  and  language  spoken; 

•  educational  background  and  plans; 

•  household  composition  and  income  characteristics; 

•  prior  employment  experience; 

•  prior  community  service  and  leadership  experience;  and 

•  how  participants  learned  about  the  program  and  their  reasons  for  joining  the 
Summer  of  Service. 

Most  of  the  information  presented  in  this  chapter  is  data  aggregated  across  all  16 
program  sites.  However,  the  appendices  to  this  report  contain  data  on  various  attributes  for  each 
Summer  of  Service  grantee. 

Age  and  G«nder 

\  The  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was  intended  as  a  vehicle  to  involve  young  people  in 

J^mmunity  service  in  the  nation's  neighborhoods.  Accordingly,  eligibility  for  the  funded 
Summer  of  Service  "participant"  positions  was  limited  to  individuals  17-25  years  old. 
^^-'-'^      Exhibit  3.1  shows  the  age  distribution  of  Summer  of  Service  participants.    As  shown 


in  the  exhibit: 


'  At  the  beginning  of  their  involvement  with  their  local  Summer  of  Service  program,  participants  were 
asked  to  complete  a  four-page  Enrollment  Form  that  sought  to  capture  basic  information  on  each  individual's 
background  and  initial  exf)ectations  for  the  summer  effort.  The  data  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  the 
Participant  Enrollment  Forms  received  from  the  16  Summer  of  Service  program  sites  through  September  29, 
1993.  By  that  date,  Abt  Associates  had  received  1,424  Enrollment  Forms  from  Summer  of  Service 
participants,  representing  approximately  97  percent  of  the  youth  who  participated  in  the  summer  initiative. 

Training  was  provided  to  each  site  on  the  use  of  the  Enrollment  Form,  and  local  program  administiators 
were  urged  to  review  the  forms  turned  in  by  participants  for  completeness  before  submission  to  Abt 
Associates.  Despite  these  efforts,  not  every  participant  answered  (or  properly  answered)  every  question  on 
the  Enrollment  Form.  For  that  reason,  in  this  chapter's  presentation  of  tabulations  for  each  attribute,  the 
number  of  responses  received  ("N")  for  the  Enrollment  Form  questions  relating  to  that  attribute  is  indicated 
in  each  exhibit. 
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Chapter  Three:   Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


•  The  majority  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  in  the  younger  end  of  the 
specifled  17-25  year-old  age  range,  with  65  percent  of  the  participants  being 
20  years  old  or  younger. 

•  The  largest  category  of  Sununer  of  Service  participants  was  in  the  age  group 
of  19-20  years  old  (36  percent  of  respondents),  followed  by  the  17-18  years  old 
age  category  (29  percent). 

•  There  was  a  very  sharp  drop-off  in  the  numbers  of  participants  for  the  older 
age  categories,  with  less  than  13  percent  of  participants  indicating  that  they 
were  age  23  or  older. 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  3.2  below,  a  majority  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were 

female.   Women  made  up  nearly  sixty  percent  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants. 

Exhibit  3.2 
Gender  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 

(N=1420) 

Female 
59.3% 


Male 
40.7% 

Race/Ethnicity  and  Language  Spoken 

According  to  the  program  guidelines,  one  aim  of  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was 

to  include  an  ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  range  of  participants  in  the  provision  of 

community  service  at  the  various  program  sites  around  the  country.    Exhibit  3.3  summarizes 

participant  race/ethnicity.   From  these  data,  it  appears  that  the  objective  of  ethnic  and  cultural 

diversity  was  achieved: 

•      Overall  more  than  seventy  percent  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  were 
members  of  minority  groups. 
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Chapter  Three:  Oiaracteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


•  The  largest  racial/ethnic  group  was  African- Americans  (non-Hispanic),  with 
42  percent  indicating  this  racial/ethnic  category. 

•  There  were  also  significant  numbers  of  Hispanic-Latino,  Asian-Pacific 
Islander,  and  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  participants.  Such  ethnic 
diversity  was  evident  not  only  at  the  aggregate  level,  but  also  for  most  of  the 
individual  Summer  of  Service  grantees.  The  majority  of  the  American 
Indian/ Alaskan  Native  participants,  however,  were  concentrated  at  a  single  Summer 
of  Service  program  site. 


In  terms  of  the  primary  language  spoken  by  participants  (see  Exhibit  3.4,  below), 
although  English  was  by  far  the  primary  language  for  most,  there  was  still  considerable  diversity 
represented.  More  than  thirteen  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  either  that  their  primary 
language  was  not  English  or  that  they  were  bi-lingual. 


Exhibit  3.4 

Primary  Language  Spoken 

by  Summer  of  Service  Participants 

(N  =  1410) 

Primary  Language 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

English 

1223 

86.7% 

Spanish 

88 

6.2% 

Vietnamese 

14 

1.0% 

Chinese 

5 

0.4% 

Creole 

4 

0.3% 

French 

4 

0.3% 

Cambodian 

3 

0.2% 

Portuguese 

3 

0.2% 

Russian 

1 

0.1% 

Bi-Lingual 

41 

2.9% 

Other 

24 

1.7% 
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Chapter  Three:   Charaaeristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


Educational  Background  and  Plans 

The  program  guidelines  for  the  Summer  of  Service  also  sought  to  achieve  diversity  in 
the  educational  backgrounds  of  the  youth  who  enrolled  in  the  summer  initiative  as  participants, 
and  provided  for  eligibility  of  current  college  students,  recent  graduates,  entering  college 
students,  and  non-college-bound  youth. 

Information  on  the  educational  background  of  participants  was  collected  by  asking 
respondents  to  indicate  both  the  highest  grade/academic  year  that  they  had  completed  prior  to 
their  involvement  with  the  Summer  of  Service,  and  the  highest  academic  certification  held  at  the 
time  of  program  entry.   The  responses  received  (see  Exhibit  3.5)  show  that: 

•  Almost  70  percent  had  completed  some  post-secondary  education,  with  half  of 
this  group  having  completed  one  or  two  years  and  half  reporting  three  or  more 
years  in  a  post-secondary  program. 

•  For  a  little  more  than  30  percent,  a  secondary  school  grade  was  the  highest 
academic  year  completed  prior  to  the  Summer  of  Service.  Of  this  subset, 
almost  two-thirds  had  completed  the  twelfth  grade. 

•  Among  the  various  ethnic  groups  represented  by  the  Summer  of  Service 
participants,  81  percent  of  white  respondents  reported  some  post-secondary 
education,  77  percent  of  the  Asian/Pacific  Islanders,  65  percent  of  Afro- 
Americans  and  Hispanics,  and  only  22  percent  of  American  Indian/ Alaskan 
Natives. 

In  terms  of  educational  certification  (see  Exhibit  3.6,  below): 

•  Three  quarters  reported  that  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  was  the  highest 
certification  held  at  the  beginning  of  their  Summer  of  Service  participation. 

•  A  little  more  than  13  percent  indicated  that  they  had  received  a  college  degree 
prior  to  the  Summer  of  Service. 

•  Only  11  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  possessed  "none  of  the 
above"  educational  certifications. 
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Chapter  Three:   Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


Exhibit  3.6 

Highest  Educational  Certiflcation 

Held  by  Summer  of  Service  Participants 

at  Program  Entry 

(N  =  1398) 

Highest  Certirication  Held 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

High  school  diploma 

999 

71.5% 

GED 

51 

3.6% 

Associate's  degree 

47 

3.4% 

Bachelor's  degree 

131 

9.4% 

Master's  degree 

5 

0.4% 

Doctoral  degree 

0 

0.0% 

Other  certification 

17 

1.2% 

None  of  the  above 

148 

10.6% 

In  terms  of  ihe  future  educational  plans  of  Summer  of  Service  participants,  92  percent 
indicated  that  they  planned  to  attend  school  or  college  either  in  the  fall  of  1993  or  the  spring  of 
1994.  For  those  respondents  who  specified  an  educational  program,  Exhibit  3.7,  below, 
indicates  where  the  respondents  expected  to  be  enrolled.  The  overwhelming  majority  (91 
percent)  expect  to  be  in  college  within  the  next  year.  These  data  also  imply  that,  although  thirty 
percent  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  had  only  completed  the  12th  grade,  most  of  this  group 
expects  to  be  college-bound. 
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Chapter  Three:   Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


Exhibit  3,7 

Educational  Prugrams  That 

Summer  of  Service  Participants 

Plan  to  Attend 

(N  =  1218) 

Planned  Educational  Program 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

High  school 

59 

4.8% 

GED  program 

13 

1.1% 

College  or  university 

1104 

90.6% 

Business,  technical,  or 
vocational  school 

41 

3.4% 

Multiple  program  types 

1 

0.1% 

Household  Background  and  Income  Characteristics 

The  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
characteristics  of  their  permanent  households.    The  responses  indicate  that: 

•  The  size  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants'  households  ranged  from  one 
person  to  seventeen  persons.  Both  the  mean  and  median  household  size  for 
respondents  was  to  be  four  persons. 

•  The  most  typical  household  structure  was  the  participant  living  with  a  parent 
or  guardian,  with  almost  80  percent  of  respondents  indicating  this  category 
best  described  their  household  situation  (see  Exhibit  3.8). 

•  Only  five  percent  lived  with  children  of  their  own. 
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Chapter  Three:   Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


Exhibit  3.8 

Summer  of  Service  Participants' 

Household  Composition 

(N  =  1387) 

Household  Composition 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

Participants  living  with  a  parent  or  guardian 
and  no  children  of  their  own 

1058 

76.3% 

Participants  not  living  with  a  parent/guardian 
or  children  of  their  own 

257 

18.5% 

Participants  living  with  a  parent  or  guardian 
and  their  own  children 

41 

3.0% 

Participants  not  living  with  a  parent  or 
guardian  but  living  with  their  own  children 

31 

2.2% 

Exhibit  3.9 

Marital  Status  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 

(N  =  1385) 

Status 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

Single 

1312 

94.7% 

Living  in  marriage-like  relationship 

48 

3.5% 

Married,  living  with  spouse 

16 

1.2% 

Married,  not  living  with  spouse 

6 

0.4% 

Widowed  or  divorced 

3 

0.2% 

As  shown  in  Exhibit  3.9,  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  also  were  overwhelmingly 
unmarried.  Of  respondents  that  indicated  their  marital  status,  95  percent  reported  that  they  were 
single. 
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Chapter  Three:  Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


In  terms  of  household  income ,  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  roughly  evenly 
divided  between  individuals  from  households  that  made  less  than  $25,000  per  year  and  persons 
from  households  making  more  than  $25,000  per  year,^  (see  Exhibit  3.10).  About  a  quarter  of 
all  participants  reported  household  incomes  above  $50,000  and  a  quarter  reported  incomes  below 
$10,000. 

Among  the  different  ethnic  groups  represented  by  the  Summer  of  Service  participants, 
however,  household  income  patterns  varied  considerably,  with  more  than  71  percent  of  white 
respondents  reporting  household  income  above  $25,000,  63  percent  of  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
respondents,  43  percent  of  Afro- American  respondents,  32  percent  of  American  Indian/ Alaskan 
native  respondents,  and  only  23  percent  of  Hispanic  respondents. 

Exhibit  3.11  indicates  that  almost  18  percent  of  participants  reported  that  their 
household  received  some  form  of  public  assistance.  The  three  most  common  forms  of  public 
assistance  received  were  Food  Stamps,  SSI/SSDI,  and  AFDC,  each  of  which  were  received  by 
more  than  six  percent  of  the  participants'  households.  However,  patterns  regarding  receipt  of 
such  assistance  varied  considerably  by  ethnic  group  and  type  of  assistance. 

The  majority  of  respondents  to  the  Participant  Enrollment  forms  indicated  that  they 
needed  assistance  in  the  financing  of  their  education,  with  78  percent  reporting  that  they  would 
be  seeking  financial  aid  for  the  93-94  academic  year.  When  questioned  specifically  about  PeLl 
Grants,  39  percent  indicated  that  they  expected  to  receive  a  Pell  Grant  for  the  academic  year  93- 
94,  with  another  32  percent  of  respondents  reporting  that  they  were  uncertain  about  whether  or 
not  they  would  receive  such  a  grant. 


'  Review  of  the  Participant  Enrollment  Forms  suggests  that  the  income  figures  reported  by  some 
participants  may  not  represent  total  "household  income,"  because  the  individuals  did  not  know  of  the  exact 
incomes  of  their  families.    Therefore,  these  income  figures  should  be  viewed  with  caution. 
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Chapter  Three:   Charaaeristics  of  Simmer  of  Service  Participants 


Exhibit  3.11 
Household  Receipt  of  Public  Assistance 
Among  Summer  of  Service  Participants* 

(N  =  1291) 

Form  of  Assistance  Received 
at  Time  of  Enrolhnent 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percentage 

Food  Stamps 

93 

7.2% 

SSI  or  SSDI 

88 

6.8% 

AFDC 

82 

6.4% 

WIC 

36 

2.8% 

General  Relief  or  General  Assistance 

28 

2.2% 

Worker's  Compensation 

18 

1.4% 

None  of  the  above 

1061 

82.2% 

Prior  Employment  Experience 

Roughly  half  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  (51  percent)  reported  that  they  had 
been  employed  immediately  before  their  enrollment  in  the  Summer  of  Service'.  Since  the  vast 
majority  of  participants  had  been  in  school  prior  to  the  start  of  the  summer  program,  it  is  likely 
that  for  most  participants  this  was  probably  part-time  employment.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
data  on  participants'  employment  during  calendar  year  1992,  which  indicates  the  average  number 
of  weeks  worked  was  26.7,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  worked  was  24.4.  On 
average,  the  highest  houriy  wage  received  for  this  work  during  1992  was  $6.80  per  hour. 


*   Multiple  responses  were  possible,  so  percentages  do  not  total  to  100%. 

'  This  pattern  was  found  to  be  consistent  across  all  ethnic  groups  except  for  American  Indians/Alaskan 
Natives,  among  whom  only  18  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  they  were  employed  immediately  before 
Summer  of  Service  enrollment. 
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Chapter  Three:   Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants 


Prior  Community  Service  and  Leadership  Experience 

The  Summer  of  Service  appeared  largely  to  attract  youth  who  possessed  some  previous 
experience  in  community  service.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  had 
previously  been  involved  in  a  community  service  effort.  The  majority  of  Summer  of  Service 
participants  (62  percent)  also  reported  that  they  had  some  prior  experience  in  a  leadership  role. 

How  Participants  Heard  About  Summer  of  Service  and  Reasons  for  Joining 

Participants'  responses  to  how  they  had  heard  about  the  Summer  of  Service  are 
summarized  in  Exhibit  3.12.  The  most  common  mechanisms  through  which  individuals  heard 
about  the  program  were  recruitment  efforts  from  an  organization  or  school  funded  by  the 
Summer  of  Service,  recommendations  by  guidance  counselors,  word-of-mouth  from  friends, 
teachers,  or  parents.  Nearly  one  out  of  ten  also  reported  that  they  had  heard  one  of  the 
President's  Call  to  Service  speeches. 

Exhibit  3. 13  lists  what  the  participants  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  as  their 
reasons  for  joining  the  Summer  of  Service. 

The  single  most  frequently  cited  reason  was  to  improve  the  lives  of  children,  which  was 
mentioned  by  over  75  percent  of  respondents.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  respondents  also 
indicated  that  the  desire  to  help  other  people  or  perform  a  community  service,  and  the 
opportunity  to  explore  future  vocational/educational  interests  were  factors  in  their  decision  to 
enroll.    Note  that  participants  could  cite  multiple  reasons. 

Since  participants  were  asked  to  rank  the  relative  importance  of  the  reasons  given  for 
joining  the  Summer  of  Service  program,  in  addition  to  the  raw  frequencies,  weighted  scores  can 
be  analyzed  for  each  response  category'".  Exhibit  3.14  presents  the  results  of  the  ranked 
analysis.  The  weighted  ranking  changes  the  relative  order  of  the  participants'  responses  very 
little  from  that  observed  with  the  raw  frequencies.-  Under  the  weighted  ranking,  the  top  three 
reasons  for  the  participants'  joining  the  Summer  of  Service  remain  the  same,  and  in  the  same 


'"  In  the  Enrollment  Form,  participants  were  instructed  to  indicate  up  to  five  (pre-coded)  reasons  for 
joining  the  Summer  of  Service  program,  and  to  rank  each  reason  from  tt\  to  ttS,  as  appropriate  (with  tt\ 
indicating  the  most  important  reason,  #2  indicating  second  most  important  reason,  and  so  on).  For  every 
Participant  Enrollment  Form  that  was  properly  completed,  the  ranked  responses  were  assigned  numerical 
values  and  a  mean  value  was  calculated  for  each  response  category.  For  the  ranked  analysis,  every  tt\ 
response  was  given  the  value  of  5,  every  #2  the  value  of  4,  every  #3  the  value  of  3,  every  #4  the  value  of 
2,  and  every  #S  the  value  of  I .    Response  categories  not  chosen  were  assigned  a  value  of  0. 
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order:  1)  to  improve  the  lives  of  children,  2)  to  help  other  people  and  provide  a  community 
service,  and  3)  to  explore  future  vocational  or  educational  interests.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  other  reasons  mentioned  for  participation  under  the  weighted  ranking  also  varies  very  little 
from  the  raw  frequency  sequence,  except  for  minor  changes  in  the  order  of  some  factors. 

Overall,  the  reasons  given  by  Summer  of  Service  participants  as  most  important  in  their 
decision  to  enroll  appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  goals  and  principles  which  the  Summer 
of  Service  was  attempting  to  encourage  -  an  initiative  to  address  the  needs  of  at-risk  children, 
and  to  foster  an  ethic  of  community  service,  both  as  a  basic  responsibility  of  all  citizens  and  as 
a  viable  vocational  option. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  an  initial  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  Enrollment  Forms  of  1,424 
Summer  of  Service  participants  has  been  presented.  From  these  data,  it  was  determined  that  a 
majority  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  at  the  younger  end  of  the  17-25  year-old 
eligibility  range,  with  65  percent  of  respondents  being  20  years  old  or  younger.  In  addition,  the 
data  showed  that  a  modest  majority  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  female.  The 
participants  were  overwhelmingly  unmarried,  with  95  percent  of  respondents  reporting  that  they 
were  single,  and  nearly  80  percent  lived  with  a  parent  or  guardian. 

The  analysis  also  demonstrated  that  the  16  Summer  of  Service  sites  were  largely 
successful  in  achieving  ethnic,  cultural,  educational,  and  economic  diversity  among  participants. 
The  16  sites  had  significant  representation  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups,  and  overall  more 
than  70  percent  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  from  minority  groups.  Thirteen  percent 
of  respondents  also  reported  that  their  primary  language  was  one  other  than  English. 

In  terms  of  educational  backgrounds,  just  over  30  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that 
a  secondary  school  grade  was  the  highest  acaciemic  year  completed  prior  to  the  Summer  of 
Service.  The  remaining  respondents  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  individuals  who  had 
completed  two  years  or  less  of  college/post  secondary  school,  and  those  that  completed  more 
than  two  years.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  participants  (92  percent)  expected  to  enroll  in 
school  during  the  next  school  year;  nearly  all  (91  percent)  planned  to  attend  college. 

The  respondents  were  also  roughly  divided  between  individuals  from  households  making 
less  than  $25,000 a  year  and  those  making  more  than  $25, (KK)  per  year,  although  there  may  have 
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been  some  underreporting  of  household  income.  About  a  quarter  reported  household  incomes 
over  $50,000  and  a  quarter  reported  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000.  AJmost  18  percent  of 
respondents  indicated  that  their  households  were  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance,  and 
78  percent  reported  that  they  would  be  seeking  fmanciaJ  aid  for  the  93-94  academic  year. 

Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  reported  that  they  had  been 
involved  in  an  earlier  community  service  experience,  and  ahnost  two-thirds  had  performed  in 
an  earlier  leadership  role  of  some  sort. 

The  most  common  mechanisms  through  which  participants  first  heard  about  the  Summer 
of  Service  were  through  the  recruitment  efforts  of  organizations  and/or  schools  involved  in  the 
summer  initiative,  through  friends,  or  through  recommendations  by  guidance  counselors, 
teachers  or  parents.  Almost  ten  percent  of  respondents  also  reported  that  they  had  heard  one 
of  the  President's  Call  to  Service  speeches. 

The  top  three  reasons  given  by  participants  for  joining  the  Summer  of  Service  were  1) 
to  improve  the  lives  of  children,  2)  to  help  other  people  and  provide  a  community  service,  and 
3)  to  explore  future  vocational  or  educational  interests. 

This  chapter  has  described  the  backgrounds  and  motivations  of  participants  when  they 
first  began  the  Summer  of  Service.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  participants'  assessments  of  the 
summer  experience  at  the  end  of  the  program  will  be  examined. 
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PARTICIPANTS'  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE 

EXPERIENCE 


This  chapter  presents  the  following  information,  in  both  narrative  and  tabular  form: 

•  the  reasons  for  participants'  exit  from  the  Summer  of  Service  program; 

•  participants'  assessment  of  the  benefits  that  they  derived  from  the  Summer  of 
Service  experience; 

•  the  extent  to  which  participants  felt  they  had  developed  an  increased  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  from  their  Summer  of  Service  experience; 

•  identification  of  skills  that  participants  felt  they  acquired  through  the  program; 

•  overall  participant  satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative; 

•  the  ways  in  which  the  Summer  of  Service  shaped  participants'  future  plans;  and 

•  interest  of  participants  in  future  community  service  efforts. 

These  data  are  derived  from  exit  forms  completed  by  participants  at  the  end  of  their 
Summer  of  Service  involvement.  Discussions  with  the  individual  grantees  suggest  that  a  total 
of  1,464  youth  were  participants  in  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative."  As  of  September  29, 
1993,  1,389  properly  completed  participant *xit  forms  had  been  received  from  program  sites. 
These  forms,  which  were  used  as  the  basis  of  this  chapter's  analysis,  represent  approximately 
95  percent  of  the  participants  at  the  16  Summer  of  Service  sites. 

Participants'  Exit  from  the  Summer  of  Service  Program 

Exhibit  5. 1  presents  the  data  on  reasons  for  the  participants  ending  their  involvement 
with  the  Summer  of  Service.    According  to  the  completed  exit  forms: 

•  Almost  93  percent  of  the  participants  successfully  completed  the  Summer  of 
Service.  (Note  that  if  a  participant  quit  or  was  involuntarily  terminated  from  the 
program  and  was  unwilling  to  complete  the  exit  form  himself/herself,  the  local 
Summer  of  Service  program  administrator  was  directed  to  complete  just  those 


"  Not  every  grantee  was  able  to  fill  its  full  allocation  of  participant  sloU.  For  example,  ICARE  was  only 
able  to  fill  145  of  its  150  funded  slots,  and  Ohio  Wesleyn  was  only  able  to  use  71  of  its  75  slots. 
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portions  of  the  form  that  indicated  that  the  individual  did  not  satisfactorily  complete 
the  summer  program  and  the  reasons  why.)'' 

"Personal  reasons"  were  the  most  common  reason  given  for  premature  exit 
from  the  Summer  of  Service  programs.  This  category  could  involve  a  wide 
range  of  scenarios,  including  persons  who  experienced  family,  personal  or  health 
crises,  individuals  who  disagreed  with  some  aspects  of  the  local  program 
operations,  or  participants  who  were  given  the  option  to  resign  from  their  local 
Summer  of  Service  program  or  face  involuntary  termination. 


Exhibit  4.1                                                 1 
Main  Reasons  for  Participants 
Ending  Summer  of  Service  Involvement 
(N  =  1338) 

Reason  Given 

Number  of 
Responses 

Percentage 

Summer  of  Service  program  ended 

1243 

92.9% 

Left  for  personal  reasons 

24 

1.8% 

Poor  attendance 

13 

1.0% 

Got  a  job/enrolled  in  another  job  program 

11 

0.8% 

Needed  to  spend  more  time  on  school  work 

10 

0.7% 

Unacceptable  behavior 

9 

0.7% 

Enrolled  in  another  service  program 

2 

0.1% 

Enrolled  in  military 

1 

0.1% 

Moved  away 

1 

0.1% 

Other 

24 

1.8% 

'-  Although  there  may  be  some  underreporting  of  participants  who  left  the  Summer  of  Service  program, 
discussions  with  the  Summer  of  Service  sites  suggest  that  such  cases  probably  averaged  no  more  than  2-3 
persons  per  site  and  generally  involved  individuals  who  dropped  out  of  the  local  program  during  the  first  or 
second  week  of  the  summer  initiative  (during  orientation  and  training),  before  the  Summer  of  Service  forms 
had  been  fully  implemented. 
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Beneflts  to  Participants  of  Summer  of  Service  Involvement  and  Impact  on  Sense 
of  Civic  Responsibility 

In  completing  their  exit  forms,  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  asked  to  identify 
and  to  rank  in  order  of  importance  up  to  five  benefits  realized  through  their  involvement  in  the 
Summer  of  Service.  The  categories  of  benefits  among  which  participants  were  asked  to  choose 
paralleled  those  offered  on  the  enrollment  forms  where  participants  were  asked  to  identify  their 
reasons  for  joining  the  summer  initiative  (see  Chapter  3). 

Exhibit  4.2  presents  the  unweighted  frequencies  of  all  the  benefits  identified  by 
participants.  Exhibit  4.3  presents  the  results  when  the  participants'  ranking  of  relative 
importance  of  the  benefits  are  taken  into  account.  Similar  to  what  was  seen  in  Chapter  3  in  the 
analysis  on  reasons  for  joining  the  Summer  of  Service,  the  sequence  of  relative  importance  of 
benefits  changes  very  little  between  the  unweighted  frequencies  and  the  mean  ranked  scores. 
In  fact,  the  only  change  in  the  ordering  was  that  under  the  weighted  analysis  "improve  the  lives 
of  children"  moved  from  the  second  to  the  first  highest-ranked  benefit.  (Although  slightly  more 
participants  cited  "serve  the  community/help  others"  than  "improve  the  lives  of  children",  those 
that  mentioned  the  latter  benefit  gave  it  a  higher  ranking  on  average.) 

Exhibit  4.4,  below,  compares  the  frequencies  and  mean  ranking  scores  between 
participants'  answers  at  program  start-up  regarding  reasons  fi}r joining  and  their  responses  given 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Summer  of  Service  on  benefits  actually  realized.  The  numeric  ranking 
of  the  factors  under  each  analysis  is  shown  in  parentheses  and  bold  type  in  the  exhibit. 
According  to  this  exhibit: 

•  For  the  most  part,  the  participants  seem  to  have  gotten  the  benefits  they 
expected.  In  particular,  they  expected  service  to  children  or  the  community 
to  be  the  biggest  benefit,  and  they  felt  it  was. 

•  Some  types  of  personal  experience  turned  out  to  be  more  common  and  more 
important  than  participants  expected — especially  making  friends,  and  also 
working  with  different  types  of  people. 

•  Some  of  the  more  specific  or  detailed  potential  benefits  didn't  materialize  to 
the  extent  participants  expected,  particularly  learning  about  educational  and 
health  issues  and  getting  a  future  job. 

•  Even  though  some  participants  who  hoped  to  improve  children's  lives  didn't 
feel  they  did  so,  most  of  them  did  and  the  population  as  a  whole  felt  this  was 
the  most  important  benefit. 
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Exhibit  4.4 
1                                                      Comparison  of  Expectations  with  Actual  BeneTits  Realized 

for  Summer  of  Service  Participants 

Categories 

of 
Responses 

Participants' 

Expectations /Reasons 

for  Joining  Summer  of  Service 

(from  Enrollment  forms) 

Actual  BeneTits 

Realized  by 

Participants 

(from  exit  forms) 

Percentage 

of 
Responses 
(N  =  1344) 

Mean 

Ranked 

Score 

(N  =  1043) 

Percentage 

of 
Responses 
(N  =  1389) 

Mean 

Ranked 

Score 

(N  =  957) 

Improve  lives  of  children 

(1) 

76.0% 

(1) 

3.146 

(2) 

59.0% 

(1) 

2.759 

Serve  community /help 
others 

(2) 

'    61.8% 

(2) 

2.250 

(1) 

60.4% 

(2) 

2.426 

Leam  about/work  with 
different  ethnic/cultural 
group 

(S) 

46.7% 

(4) 

1.363 

(3) 

51.8% 

(3) 

1.964 

Opportunity  to  explore 
job/educational  interests 

(3) 

55.6% 

(3) 

1.848 

(4) 

47.4% 

(4) 

1.815 

Make  new  friends 

(10) 

19.5% 

(10) 

0.41 1 

(5) 

46.7% 

(5) 

1.353 

Develop  leadership  skills 

(4) 

48.5% 

(« 

1.340 

(6) 

42.8% 

(6) 

1.327 

Get  scholarship/post 
service  fmancial  benefits 

(7) 

37.3% 

(7) 

0.913 

(7) 

37.3% 

(7) 

0.983 

1  ram  about  educational 

issues 

(6) 

42.1% 

(5) 

1.357 

(8) 

22.7% 

(8) 

0.697 

Leam  about  health  issues 

(9) 

21.3% 

(8) 

0.740 

(9) 

14.3% 

(9) 

0.514          1 

Get  summer  job/job  for 
next  year 

(8) 

23.9% 

(9) 

0.643 

(10) 

10.0% 

(10) 

0.289 

Leam  about  environmental 
issues 

(11) 

11.2% 

(11) 

0.280 

(U) 

7.3% 

(11) 

0.192 

Be  with  friends  all  summer 

(13) 

5.6% 

(14) 

0.105 

(12) 

5.1% 

(12) 

0.139 

Leam  about  public  safety 
issues 

(12) 

8.8% 

(12) 

0.198 

(13) 

4.5% 

(13) 

0.133 

Make  parents/teachers 
happy 

(14) 

4.9% 

(13) 

0.110 

(14) 

3.4% 

(14) 

0.079 

Improve 
reading/writing/math  skills 

(IS) 

3.0% 

(15) 

0.058 

(IS) 

2.4% 

(15) 

0.064 

Fulfill  course  or 
membership  requirement 

(16) 

1.4% 

(16) 

0.025 

(16) 

1.2% 

(16) 

0.028 
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Participants  were  also  asked  whether  or  not  their  Summer  of  Service  experience  had 
enhanced  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Significantly,  nine  out  often  respondents  indicated 
that  the  summer  experience  had  increased  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

Skills  Acquired  by  Participants  Through  the  Summer  of  Service  Experience 

The  exit  forms  also  asked  participants  to  identify  specific  skills  or  capabilities  that  they 
had  developed  as  a  result  of  their  Summer  of  Service  experience.  Exhibit  4.5  presents  the 
results  from  the  participant  responses  to  this  question. 

Interpersonal  skills  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned,  with  83  percent  of 
respondents  reporting  that  their  capabilities  in  this  area  had  increased.  More  than  half  the 
respondents  also  indicated  that  the  Summer  of  Service  experience  had  enhanced  their  skills  in 
planning  group  efforts,  mentoring/teaching,  and  facilitating  group  discussions.  Given  the 
widespread  emphasis  on  education  activities  among  the  16  Summer  of  Service  grantees,  the 
extent  of  reported  mentoring/teaching  skill  development  by  Summer  of  Service  participants  is 
not  surprising. 

The  other  frequently  mentioned  skill  areas  also  suggest  that  the  Summer  of  Service 
experience  was  successful  in  providing  many  participants  with  leadership  skills  that  will  enhance 
their  capacity  to  initiate  and  direct  similar  community  service  activities  in  their  own  communities 
following  the  Summer  of  Service. 
Participant  Satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service  Experience 

At  the  end  of  their  summer  experience,  the  participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  overall 
level  of  satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service.  Their  responses,  summarized  in  Exhibit  4.6, 
indicate: 

•  More  than  68  percent  of  participants  reported  that  they  were  pleased  with 
their  Summer  of  Service  experience.  Nearly  one-third  of  participants  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service  indicated  that  they  were  "extremely 
satisfied"  with  the  experience. 

•  Among  the  remaining  32  percent  of  respondents,  the  largest  group  (more  than  19 
percent  of  respondents)  reported  that  they  felt  "neutral"  about  the  summer  program. 

•  Only  12  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  "dissatisfied"  or 
"very  dissatisfied"  with  the  Summer  of  Service  experience.  The  rate  of  negative 
assessments  varied  considerably  from  program  site  to  program  site,  however.  For 
example,  four  program  sites  had  less  than  5  percent  of  their  participants  reporting 
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dissatisfaction,  and  another  four  sites  had  more  than  20  percent  of  participants 
expressing  dissatisfaction." 


Exhibit  4.6 

Participant  Satisfaction  with  Summer  of  Service 

(N  =  1296) 

Level  of  Satisfaction 

Number  of 
Responses 

Percentage 

Extremely  satisfied 

228 

17.6% 

Satisfied 

658 

50.8% 

Neutral 

253 

19.5% 

Dissatisfied 

120 

9.3% 

Extremely  dissatisfied 

37 

2.9% 

The  overall  high  rate  of  participant  satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service  is  consistent 
with  the  participants'  assessments  of  the  benefits  realized  and  skills  acquired  as  a  result  of  their 
involvement  over  the  summer. 

Impact  of  the  Summer  of  Service  in  Shaping  Participants'  Future  Plans 

Exhibit  4.7  summarizes  participant  responses  from  the  exit  forms  regarding  whether  the 
Summer  of  Service  experience  had  any  influence  on  their  future  plans.  Nearly  seventy  percent 
indicated  that  their  Summer  of  Service  experience  had  influenced  their  future  plans  and 
interests. 


"  As  measured  by  combined  percentage  of  "dissatisfied"  and  "very  dissatisfied"  responses,  tlie  four  sites 
with  the  lowest  rates  of  reported  participant  dissatisfaction  were;  It's  About  Health  (0.0  percent).  Red  Lake 
Band  Summer  of  Service  (0.0  percent).  Hands  On  Atlanta  (2.13  percent),  and  Acorn  (2.33  percent). 

The  four  sites  with  the  highest  rates  of  reported  participant  dissatisfaction  were:  Teach  For  America 
(21 .05  percent),  Newark  Summer  of  Service  (22.87  percent).  Tufts  Summer  of  Service  (27.27  percent),  and 
Clark  AtlantayOreater  Atlanta  Conservation  Corps  (30.96  percent). 
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.. 

Exhibit  4.7 

Impact  of  Summer  of  Service  Experience  on 

Participants'  Future  Plans 

(N  =  1231,  unless  otherwise  noted) 

Area  of  Impact 

Number  Reporting 
an  Effect 

Percentage  Reporting 
an  Effect 

Participant's  future  pians/interests  in  general 
(N  =  1281) 

893 

69.7% 

Continued  participation  in  community  service 

594 

48.1% 

Taking  a  leadership  role  in  a  community 

308 

25.0% 

Return  to  school 

215 

17.5% 

Obtaining  a  job 

119 

9.7% 

Change  in  educational  major 

106 

8.6% 

Obtaining  vocational  training 

46 

3.7% 

Changing  job 

20 

1.6% 

When  queried  about  specific  areas  being  influenced,  the  most  significant  categories 
identified  were  the  participants'  plans  for  continuing  to  perform  community 
service  and  for  assuming  a  leadership  role  in  their  communities.  Close  to  half 
the  respondents  indicated  that  their  future  interest  in  community  service  was 
influenced  by  the  Summer  of  Service,  and  one  quarter  of  respondents  reported  that 
their  decision  to  play  a  future  leadership  role  was  affected  by  their  summer 
experience. 

In  contrast,  relatively  small  numbers  of  respondents  reported  that  the  Summer  of 
Service  experience  had  caused  changes  in  plans  for  schooling,  vocational  training 
or  job  selection. 


Summer  of  Service  Participants'  Future  Commitment  to  Community  Service 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  are  committed  to 
continued  performance  of  community  service. 
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•  96  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  expected  to  perform  additional 
volunteer  or  community  service  in  the  future." 

•  88  percent  anticipated  doing  so  within  the  next  year. 


Exhibit  4.8  shows  the  various  organizational  settings  where  participants  would  like  to 
work  in  the  future  as  part  of  their  community  service  activities.  The  most  preferred  settings 
include: 

•  community  service  organizations; 

•  educational  organizations; 

•  community  centers;  and 

•  neighborhood  improvement  organizations. 

Summary 

Overall,  the  great  majority  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  appear  to  have  realized 
a  very  positive  and  rewarding  experience  with  the  summer  initiative.  The  analysis  of  the 
participant  exit  forms  indicates  that  almost  93  percent  of  the  participants  successfully  completed 
the  Summer  of  Service,  and  more  than  68  percent  of  them  were  either  satisfied  or  extremely 
satisfied  with  their  experience. 

According  to  participants,  the  two  most  important  benefits  of  their  involvement  were 
that  they  were  able  to  improve  the  lives  of  children  and  serve  their  community.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  respondents  reported  that  their  sense  of  civic  responsibility  had  increased  as  a  result 
of  their  Summer  of  Service  experience.    Participants  also  indicated  that  they  highly  valued  the 


'■*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  participants'  level  of  satisfaction  with  their  particular  Summer  of 
Service  experience  did  not  seem  to  be  highly  correlated  with  their  intent  to  perform  future  community  service. 
For  example,  one  hundred  percent  of  the  respondents  for  Tufts  Summer  of  Service  and  Clark  Atlanta/ Greater 
Atlanta  Conservation  Corps,  and  97  percent  of  the  respondents  for  Newark  Summer  of  Service  indicated  an 
intent  to  perform  community  service  in  the  future,  despite  these  sites  having  the  highest  rates  of  participant 
dissatisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Red  Lake  Band  Summer  of  Service  had  no  respondents  that  reported 
dissatisfaction  with  their  summer  experience,  37  percent  of  the  respondents  from  this  program  site  indicated 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  perform  future  community  service  or  volunteer  activities.  The  Red  Lake  Band 
responses  represent  almost  one  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  negative  responses  regarding  commitment  to 
future  community  service  across  the  16  Summer  of  Service  program  sites. 
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opportunity  to  learn  about  and  work  with  different  ethnic  and  cultural  groups,  explore  vocational 
and  educational  interests,  and  develop  leadership  skills. 

The  exit  forms  suggest  that  the  summer  initiative  also  was  very  successful  in  providing 
many  participants  with  the  leadership  skills  that  will  increase  their  ability  to  foster  and  lead 
similar  community  service  efforts  in  their  own  communities  after  the  Summer  of  Service. 
Moreover,  96  percent  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  indicated  that  they  expected  to 
perform  additional  volunteer  or  community  service  activities  in  the  future,  and  88  percent 
anticipated  engaging  in  these  services  within  the  next  year. 
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Exhibit  4.9 

Examples  of  Participant  Statements 

Regarding  Benefits/What  They  Liked  About 

Their  Summer  of  Service  Experience 


Grantee 


Comment 


ICARE:  "I  most  enjoyed  the  literacy  program  and  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
children  in  the  community.  Towards  the  end  of  the  program,  we  felt  like  a  real  part  of 
the  community... people  would  recognize  me  on  the  streets!" 


New  Orleans  Summerbridge:  "We  got  the  kids  excited  about  learning.    That  is 
something  that  the  school  system  (both  private  and  public)  is  failing  at.    After 
participating  in  the  Summerbridge  program,  they  have  the  critical  thinking  and  study 
skills  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  when  they  go  back  to  school." 


City  Year:  "The  way  it  helped  me  change  from  a  very  quiet  girl  to  a  very  talkative 
person,  not  afraid  to  share  some  of  my  ideas.    It  also  helped  me  to  work  hard  and  be 
responsible.    This  program  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 


Hands  on  Atlanta:  "I  loved  working  with  children  who  were  young  enough  to  really  be 
molded  by  the  Summer  of  Service  program,  and  yet  were  old  enough  to  understand  it." 


Red  Lake  Band:  "The  importance  of  the  Summer  of  Service  program  was  impressive;  it 
captured  the  attention  and  approval  of  people  throughout  the  United  States." 


ACORN:  "Being  involved  in  a  community  group  that  does  not  just  give  out  a  service  to  a 
struggling  community,  but  organizes  the  community  to  build  power  so  that  they  can  have 
a  voice  and  changes  can  be  made. " 


East  Bay  Conservation  Corps:  "Having  to  interact  with  people  from  diverse  cultures  and 
backgrounds  on  a  daily  basis.    It  has  helped  me  learn  a  lot  about  how  people  act,  how  to 
deal  with  people  diplomatically,  and  opened  my  eyes  to  more  experiences." 


Ohio  Wesleyan:  "It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  make  a  difference  in  a  number  of 
children's  lives.    By  difference,  I'm  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  role  model  who 
showed  them  that  they  can  &  will  succeed  in  life  if  they  are  willing  to  try." 
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Chapter  Ftve 
LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  THE  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE 

This  chapter  examines  some  of  the  basic  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn,  and  the  lessons 
learned,  from  the  Summer  of  Service  experience.  These  insights  may  be  of  use  in  guiding  future 
funding  and  technical  assistance  decisions  by  the  Coiporation.  The  chapter  begins  by  reviewing 
the  overall  performance  of  Summer  of  Service  sites,  then  looks  at  ways  to  improve  local 
program  management,  and  finally  suggests  mechanisms  to  facilitate  on-going  tracking  and 
evaluation  of  similar  programs  in  the  future. 

Overall  Assessment 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  basis  for  this  report's  analysis  of  program 
characteristics  was  data  collected  through  forms  completed  by  grantees  and  participants. 
Because  the  scope  of  the  study  did  not  include  either  an  implementation  process  analysis  or  an 
impacts  analysis,  there  are  limitations  on  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn.  Nonetheless,  it 
seems  clear  that: 

1.  The  16  Summer  of  Service  grantees  represented  an  extremely  diverse  set  of 

programs  in  terms  of  organizational  structure  and  setting,  activity  focus,  and  local 
program  philosophy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  were  operating  under  and  satisfying  the  same  set  of  program 
regulations,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  16  Summer  of  Service  programs  represented  a 
remarkably  diverse  set  of  local  programs  along  a  variety  of  dimensions. 

Participant  levels  varied  from  40  to  250  among  the  sites.  Some  sites  had  all  participants 
operating  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  single  lead  agency  (for  example,  ACORN),  whereas 
others  out-stationed  the  participants  with  almost  two  dozen  independent  organizations  (East  Bay 
Conservation  Corps).  Some  programs  were  located  in  inner-cities  (Harlem  Freedom  Schools), 
others  in  rural  areas  (Red  Lake). 

In  terms  of  program  complexity,  the  16  sites  ranged  from  grantees  focusing  on  a  single 
one  of  the  four  Service  Areas,  to  programs  addressing  all  four  (see  Exhibit  5.1).  For  example, 
some  emphasized  health  issues  (such  as  ICARE  in  Philadelphia),  while  others  undertook  a  much 
broader  range  of  issues  (Ohio  Wesleyan).  The  number  of  distinct  service  activities  reported  by 
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individual  grantees  ranged  from  3  (at  Clark  University  in  Atlanta)  to  52  (at  Building-Up  in 

L.A.). 

There  also  were  interesting  variations  in  the  local  program  philosophy  regarding  the 
emphasis  on  beneficiaries  versus  participants.  Some  sites  (such  as  Summerbridge)  espoused  the 
view  that  the  fundamental  focus  of  the  local  program  was  service  delivery,  and  the  principal  role 
of  the  Summer  of  Service  participant  was  to  "give  it  all  up"  during  the  nine  and  a  half  weeks 
to  provide  optimum  service  to  beneficiaries.  Other  sites  gave  more  equal  emphasis  in  their 
allocation  of  program  time  and  resources  between  service  to  beneficiaries  and  the  service 
learning  experience  for  participants  (Ohio  Wesleyan).  In  yet  other  sites  (such  as  Red  Lake),  the 
participants  themselves  could  be  seen  as  the  primary  beneficiaries. 

The  sites  also  varied  in  terms  of  the  labor-intensiveness  of  the  services  and  the  range 
of  beneficiaries.  For  example,  some  grantees  focused  the  bulk  of  their  program  resources  on 
the  same  group  of  children  continuously  over  the  course  of  the  summer.  Other  grantees  had 
projects  that  lasted  a  single  weekend  and  were  designed  to  benefit  the  entire  community. 

2.  Despite  their  differing  approaches,  the  Summer  of  Service  sites  were  all  largely 

successful  in  terms  of  the  delivery  of  tangible  service  benefits  to  their  communities, 
and  most  reported  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  for  the  majority  of  participants. 

The  diversity  fostered  under  the  Summer  of  Service  program  guidelines  appears  to  be 
a  positive  feature  of  the  program.  The  flexibility  of  the  program  guidelines  allowed  creativity 
and  local  initiative.  Programs  were  allowed  to  develop  their  own  special  features  to  reflect  local 
conditions  and  relationships,  which  resulted  in  a  wide  array  of  benefits. 

All  the  sites  contributed  valuable  services  to  beneficiaries  as  well  as  providing 
leadership  skills  and  an  enhanced  sense  of  civic  responsibility  to  their  participants.  At  14  of  the 
16  (87  percent)  sites,  a  sizable  majority  of  participants  indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  or  very 
satisfied  with  their  summer  experiences,  and  at  the  remaining  two  sites  no  more  than  31  percent 
of  participants  expressed  outright  dissatisfaction.  We  have  learned,  therefore,  that  the  overall 
community  service  model  embodied  in  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative  appears  to  work 
effectively  in  a  number  of  different  settings. 
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Management  Issues 

Despite  this  overall  success,  however,  there  were  still  a  number  of  features  of  the 
summer  experience  that  suggest  ways  in  which  similar  future  community  service  efforts  might 
be  improved. 

3.  At  some  sites,  negotiations  with  project  partners  and  specification  of  objectives 

were  still  in  an  rudimentary  stage  when  the  program  began. 

The  initial  training  visits  conducted  by  Abt  research  staff  found  more  than  a  few 
grantees,  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  service  delivery  phase,  still  in  the  process  of 
identifying  project  locations  and  negotiating  partners'  roles.  This  situation  stemmed  in  part  from 
the  last-minute  start-up  of  the  summer  initiative  due  the  uncertainty  over  federal  funding  sources 
and  delayed  award  announcements.  We  also  found  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  many 
local  programs  had  made  little  progress  in  specifying  concrete  objectives  and  performance 
measures  for  their  activities,  despite  the  requirement  in  the  Summer  of  Service  application 
guidelines  that  applicants  specify  the  quantifiable  benefits  that  they  hoped  to  achieve  for  their 
community  and  participants,  as  well  as  the  criteria  upon  which  their  program  should  be 
evaluated.  In  some  cases,  the  lack  of  specificity  about  project  focus  and  objectives  left 
participants  uncertain  about  the  functions  that  they  should  be  performing  in  their  local 
placements.  The  process  that  the  Abt  staff  followed  of  assisting  the  grantees  in  completing  the 
Program /Service  Area  Description  forms  both  encouraged  those  grantees  that  had  not  yet 
specified  performance  objectives  to  do  so,  and  provided  them  with  technical  assistance  in  this 
task. 

In  the  interests  of  improved  program  planning  and  focusing  of  resources  at  the  local 
level,  prior  to  the  execution  of  future  grant  agreements  the  Corporation  may  want  to  be  more 
systematic  about  confirming  the  formal  status  of  inter-agency  agreements,  project  objectives 
and  workplans,  and  the  measures  of  progress  to  be  employed.  If  any  of  these  elements  in 
determined  to  be  inadequately  specified,  it  can  be  addressed  through  a  special  condition  in  the 
grant  agreement. 
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4.  Many  sites  were  not  fully  prepared  for  the  extent  of  the  administrative  demands 

of  the  Summer  of  Service. 

Many  sites  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  administrative  workload  associated  with 
the  Summer  of  Service  activities,  including  both  the  tasks  associated  with  the  evaluation  and  the 
other  requirements  regarding  records  and  reporting,  setting  up  payroll,  transportation,  insurance, 
mechanisms  for  disbursing  post-program  benefits,  etc.  This  occurred  in  both  novice  and 
experienced  organizations.  In  part,  it  was  the  result  of  the  last-minute  start-up  of  the  Summer 
of  Service  and  the  fact  that  the  local  programs  were  trying  to  undertake  an  extremely  complex 
venture  over  a  very  short  timeframe,  with  little  in  the  way  of  administrative  resources.  Those 
entities  that  were  new  to  federal  grants  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  extent  of  administrative 
provisions  and  assurances  that  had  to  be  satisfied.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  some  Summer 
of  Service  grantees  found  themselves  trapped  in  a  reactive,  crisis-oriented  management  mode 
for  the  entire  summer,  which  was  extremely  stressful.  Most  program  sites  probably  could  not 
function  effectively  on  a  long-term  basis  under  such  strain. 

To  help  reduce  such  stresses  on  program  sites  in  the  future,  the  Corporation  should 
conduct  an  explicit  examination  of  what  these  administrative  demands  will  be,  and  what  level 
of  administrative  staffing  and  capabilities  need  to  be  available  at  the  local  site  to  comply,  with 
them.  The  Corporation  should  also  take  steps  through  its  funding  process  to  ensure  that  the 
necessary  resources  are  in  place  as  a  condition  of  grant  award. 

Implementation  of  these  recommendations  should  improve  the  level  of  program 
management  over  what  was  seen  at  some  of  the  Summer  of  Service  sites.  However,  the  point 
should  be  made  that,  given  the  short  lead  time  and  limited  administrative  resources  available  to 
the  Commission  and  the  16  program  sites  for  the  start-up  of  the  new  initiative,  the  varied  and 
extensive  accomplishments  of  the  Summer  of  Service  are  even  more  impressive. 

Evaluation  Issues 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  that  can  be  derived  from  the  Summer  of  Service  experience 
regarding  ways  to  improve  program  management  capacity,  the  summer  initiative  also  provides 
some  insights  into  steps  to  facilitate  future  evaluations  of  similar  efforts. 
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S.  Some  sites  did  not  fully  accept  the  record-keeping  and  reporting  responsibilities 

involved  in  the  national  evaluation. 

Collection  of  the  Summer  of  Service  assessment  forms  was  extremely  time-consuming 
and  difficult,  with  repeated  follow-up  required  at  nearly  every  site  and  extensive  discussions  with 
the  sites  to  reconcile  inconsistent  data.  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  these  data  for  assessing  this 
demonstration  program,  the  extensive  training  provided  on-site  by  Abt  staff,  and  the  effort  that 
was  made  to  minimize  the  burden  posed  by  the  assessment  forms,  the  grantees'  overall 
performance  in  completing  the  forms  was  very  problematic.  Deadlines  for  submission  of  forms 
were  rarely  met.  (For  example,  most  of  the  Activity  and  Accomplishments  Reports,  which  were 
due  August  24,  were  not  submitted  until  late  September  and  the  last  was  received  on  October 
16.  Similarly,  only  10  of  16  of  the  End  of  Summer  Reports  on  Program  Funding  -  due 
September  30  -  have  been  submitted  at  this  writing.)  Moreover,  the  level  of  effort  expended 
by  some  sites  in  completing  the  forms  was  inadequate;  numerous  forms  were  completed  without 
regard  to  the  instructions,  or  with  considerable  inconsistency  in  how  data  were  treated  among 
the  grantee's  projects  or  between  different  portions  of  the  forms  (this  was  particularly  true  for 
grantees  that  had  participants  outstationed  to  many  different  partner  agencies).  These  factors 
seriously  hampered  the  analysis  phase  of  the  evaluation. 

This  situation  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  sites  felt  that  they  received 
mixed  signals  about  the  emphasis  being  given  to  Abt's  component  of  the  evaluation.  The 
relationships  among  the  Abt  assessment,  the  case  studies  conducted  by  the  Kennedy  school,  the 
separate  progress  reports  required  by  the  Commission,  and  the  local  evaluations  were  not  well 
understand  by  the  grantees,  with  some  sites  viewing  them  as  alternatives  rather  than  separate 
components  of  an  integrated  evaluation.  The  minimal  attention  given  to  the  Abt  portion  of  the 
evaluation  in  meetings  between  grantees  and  the  Commission  staff,  such  as  at  the  Treasure  Island 
national  training  and  the  end  of  summer  summit,  also  led  a  number  of  program  sites  to  conclude 
that  completion  of  the  Abt  assessment  forms  was  more  an  option  than  an  absolute  requirement, 
and  certainly  was  not  an  integral  part  of  their  Summer  of  Service  responsibilities. 

To  dispel  such  confusion,  and  to  ensure  more  timely  and  complete  grantee  compliance 
with  reporting  requirements  in  the  future,  program  sites  should  receive  a  clearer  statement 
from  the  Corporation  regarding  the  specific  record-keeping  and  reporting  responsibilities  thai 
will  be  associated  with  the  grant,   the  priority  that  the  Corporation  attaches  to  such 
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responsibilities,  and  the  sanctions  that  will  be  imposed  if  they  do  not  fulfill  them.  By  making 
its  own  commitment  clear,  the  Corporation  will  enhance  the  responsiveness  of  grantees,  which 
should  contribute  to  more  comprehensive  and  Uluminating  data  on  program  activities  in  the 
future. 

6.  If  the  Corporation  is  interested  in  assessing  program  experience  according  to 

certain  attributes,  it  should  ensure  that  grantees'  programs  are  structured  and 
funded  in  a  way  that  allow  those  attributes  to  be  more  easily  measured. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  four  Service  Areas  of  the  Summer  of  Service  (education,  health, 
environment,  public  safety).  The  allocation  of  resources  and  beneficiaries  among  these 
categories  was  stipulated  as  a  key  characteristic  for  the  Abt  study  to  assess.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  while  limiting  the  focus  of  eligible  service  activities  to  the  four  Service  Areas,  the 
Summer  of  Service  application  guidelines  did  not  require  applicants  to  structure  their  programs 
or  to  budget  resources  specifically  around  identifiable  Service  Area  components.  Under  the 
program  design  guidelines,  each  project  within  a  local  program  was  allowed  the  option  of 
addressing  multiple  Service  Areas.  Although  in  their  funding  deliberations  and  award 
announcements  the  Commission  associated  particular  projects  or  activities  with  specific  Service 
Areas,  the  grantees  themselves  initially  were  not  always  aware  of  these  categorizations  of  their 
projects  and  activities.  Often,  grantees  would  categorize  (and  relate  to)  a  project  according  to 
the  sponsoring  organization  or  proposed  location  of  the  activities,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
Service  Area(s)  being  addressed.  In  working  with  the  Summer  of  Service  sites  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Program/Service  Area  Description  forms,  the  Abt  staff  spent  considerable 
time  acquainting  the  local  Summer  of  Service  program  staff  with  the  Service  Area  framework 
into  which  the  Commission  had  categorized  their  various  projects  and  activities.  Although  the 
Abt  staff  were  able  to  reach  agreement  with  all  the  programs  on  the  allocation  of  projects  and 
activities  to  Service  Areas,  these  categorizations  still  struck  some  sites  as  artificial  or 
counterintuitive,  or  at  odds  with  the  way  in  which  they  had  conceptualized  (and  anticipated 
documenting)  their  efforts.  Since  the  Abt  staffs  contact  with  the  sites  was  relatively  limited, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  grantees  submitted  their  final  reports  on  activities  and 
accomplishments  for  the  evaluation  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  programs  still  exhibited 
confusion  over  the  classification  of  activities,  or  had  reverted  to  their  original  conceptualization 
of  their  program. 
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In  future  community  service  funding  rounds,  if  the  Corporation  feels  that  funded 
activities  should  be  tracked  by  particular  attributes  such  as  Service  Areas,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  require  applicants  to  design  their  programs,  budgets,  and  record-keeping  systems  with 
explicit  recognition  of  such  categories.  This  should  be  able  to  be  done  without  sacrificing 
flexibility  in  local  program  design. 

7.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  establishing  more  uniformity  among  grantees 

in  the  structure  of  performance  objectives  and  measures  for  assessing  progress. 

The  value  of  the  diversity  of  the  Summer  of  Service  program  sites  has  been  noted 
above.  At  the  same  time,  this  diversity  causes  problems  for  any  assessment  because  of  the  great 
variation  in  activities,  organizational  settings,  deUvery  mechanisms,  and  beneficiaries.  Without 
at  least  some  uniformity  in  how  these  characteristics  are  measured,  it  becomes  very  difficuh  to 
perform  comparative  analyses  across  sites  and  to  draw  cross-site  conclusions. 

To  enhance  its  capacity  to  track  and  measure  performance,  the  Corporation  should 
establish  for  all  program  sites  a  uniform  structure  for  specifying  performance  objectives  and 
measures  for  assessing  performance,  rather  than  leaving  this  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
sites. 
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BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

AND 

THE  ABT  EVALUATION 


The  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was  undertaken  by  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service,  in  collaboration  with  the  White  House  Office  of  National  Service,  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  potential  of  national  service.  The  Commission  was  is  an  independent,  non- 
partisan federal  agency  established  by  Congress  in  1990  to  help  renew  the  American  ethic  of 
service  and  civic  responsibility. 

The  Selection  of  Summer  of  Service  Sites 

The  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was  first  announced  by  President  Clinton  in  a  speech 
at  Rutgers  University  on  March  1,  1993.  The  Commission  and  the  Office  of  National  Service 
then  conducted  a  national  outreach  campaign  to  inform  as  many  potential  applicants  about  the 
Summer  of  Service  as  possible.  Availability  of  the  Summer  of  Service  funding  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  8,  1993.  Through  the  combined  outreach  and  technical 
assistance  efforts  of  the  Commission  and  Office  of  National  Service,  more  than. 5, 000 
organizations  were  informed  about  the  notice  of  funding  availability. 

Proposals  for  the  Summer  of  Service  funding  were  due  on  April  1 ,  1993.  By  the  close 
of  business  on  that  date,  more  than  430  applications  had  been  received  by  the  Commission, 
including  at  least  one  from  every  state  and  proposals  from  several  territories.  If  funding  had 
been  available  to  fully  fund  all  proposals  received,  the  Summer  of  Service  would  have  involved 
more  than  50,000  young  people. 

The  Summer  of  Service  proposals  were  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  a  multi-stage  process. 
Eighteen  selection  panels  performed  an  initial  review  during  the  period  April  4  -  April  7,  1993. 
Each  of  these  panels  was  made  up  of  four  to  five  persons,  including  young  persons  and  service 
practitioners.    The  proposals  were  rated  according  to  the  following  selection  criteria: 

•  Quality  of  the  Program  (40%) 

•  Quality  of  Leadership  and  Management  (30%) 

•  Innovation  (10%) 
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•  Replicability  (5%) 

•  Sustainability  (5%) 

•  Cost  Effectiveness  (10%) 

On  April  8,  staff  facilitators  and  lead  panelists  from  each  panel  cross-reviewed  the 
highest-ranked  60  proposals,  based  first  on  the  selection  criteria  scores  and  then  on  the 
geographic  areas  where  the  program  applicant  was  located.  The  cross-review  panels  also  made 
specific  recommendations  about  how  to  increase  the  quality  of  specific  programs  and  suggestions 
for  technical  assistance  to  certain  sites. 

Staff  recommendations  were  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commission  at 
its  April  13,  1993  meeting.  Final  resolution  regarding  the  source  and  amounts  for  Summer  of 
Service  funding  delayed  formal  announcement  of  grant  awards  until  May  6,  1993.  Ultimately, 
sixteen  Summer  of  Service  programs  in  ten  areas  of  the  nation  were  awarded  $6,330,606  in 
funding. 

Schedule  for  the  Summer  of  Service 

In  late  May,  prior  to  the  start-up  of  the  individual  Summer  of  Service  programs,  a  4- 
day  orientation  program  for  local  program  and  project  directors  and  mid-level  supervisors  was 
held  by  the  Commission  and  Office  of  National  Service.  The  Commission  and  Office  of 
National  Service  also  held  national  training  for  all  Summer  of  Service  participants  and  staff  from 
June  19  -  June  25  at  the  Treasure  Island  Naval  Base  in  San  Francisco.  This  latter  training 
included  a  combination  of  presentations,  exercises  and  discussion  groups  on  the  service  ethic, 
civic  responsibility,  and  cultural  diversity,  along  with  physical  training  activities  and  limited 
direct  service  projects  in  the  Bay  area. 

Following  the  national  training,  the  teams  of  participants  and  staff  returned  to  their  local 
program  sites.  Local  direct  service  activities  began  during  the  week  of  June  27  for  those 
programs  that  had  not  initiated  direct  services  prior  to  the  national  training.  Service  activities 
continued  at  most  program  sites  through  August  20,  the  formal  end  of  direct  service  provision 
under  the  Summer  of  Service,  although  a  few  programs  continued  their  direct  services  for  an 
additional  week. 

On  August  30-31,  an  end-of-summer  summit  was  held  for  program  directors,  project 
staff,  and  select  participants  at  the  University  of  Maryland.    The  sixteen  Summer  of  Service 
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grantees  were  also  joined  at  this  forum  by  representatives  of  the  Summer  Youth  Service  Corps 
(which  included  1,100  young  people)  and  the  VISTA  Summer  Associates  program  (which 
involved  over  750  young  people).  This  summit,  which  included  a  meeting  with  I^sident 
Clinton,  represented  the  conclusion  of  the  Summer  of  Service. 

Overview  of  the  Abt  Associates  Study 

As  part  of  its  evaluation  of  the  Summer  of  Service  Program,  the  Commission  contracted 
with  Abt  Associates  Inc.  to  analyze  the  characteristics  and  activities  of  participants  and  programs 
across  the  sixteen  funded  Summer  of  Service  program  sites.  To  support  this  analysis,  Abt  staff 
worked  with  the  Commission  to  implement  a  data  collection  system  for  the  program  sites.  This 
system  primarily  consisted  of  two  participant  survey  forms  and  three  program  reporting  forms, 
including  Participant  Enrollment  and  Participant  Exit  forms,  a  Program/Service  Area  Description 
form,  an  End  of  Summer  Report  on  Activities  and  Accomplishments,  and  an  End  of  Summer 
Report  on  Program  Funding.  These  forms  were  derived  from  the  Evaluation  Information  System 
(EIS)  developed  by  Abt  Associates  for  other  community  service  programs  funded  by  the 
Commission.  Use  of  the  revised  forms  for  the  Summer  of  Service  Program  was  approved  by 
0MB  on  June  15,  1993.  On-site  training  by  Abt  staff  on  the  proper  use  of  the  forms,  plus 
written  guidelines  and  on-going  technical  assistance  in  the  completion  of  the  forms,  were 
provided  to  each  Summer  of  Service  site. 
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The  following  are  brief  overviews  of  each  of  the  Summer  of  Service  programs, 
highlighting  the  numbers  of  participants',  principal  service  activities,  beneficiaries,  the  use  of 
volunteers,  the  service  learning  component,  and  key  partners.  The  figures  given  for 
beneficiaries  represent  estimates  of  unduplicated  counts  derived  from  reports  submitted  by,  and 
discussions  held  with,  the  individual  grantees.  Because  the  Summer  of  Service  grantees  were 
not  always  able  to  fully  specify  the  beneficiaries  for  all  of  their  activities,  these  figures  can  be 
viewed  as  conservative  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  served  by  each  program. 


Program  Name:    ACORN 

Location:   Brooklyn,  Queens,  Bronx,  NY 

Service  Areas:    Environment,  Health 


The  focus  of  ACORN's  Summer  of  Service  initiative  was  a  lead  paint  poisoning 
prevention  effort  directed  at  several  low  income  neighborhoods  in  New  York  City.  This  summer 
effort  involved  58  participants  in  tenant  organizing,  lead  paint  identification,  health  education 
and  advocacy,  health  screening,  and  assistance  to  community-based  health  programs. 

Through  ACORN's  summer  effort,  a  total  of  more  than  30,000  persons  were  assisted, 
20,000  of  whom  were  children.  Approximately  18,000  low  income  families  were  educated 
about  the  dangers  of  lead  paint  poisoning,  as  well  as  how  to  obtain  a  lead  paint  inspection.  One 
hundred  structures  were  scheduled  to  receive  building-wide  inspections  by  the  city.  Three 
thousand  children  were  referred  for  lead  poisoning  testing,  and  1,100  received  health  screening. 
ACORN's  activities  also  included  the  efforts  of  over  1,000  volunteers,  who  assisted  with  all 
aspects  of  the  lead  paint  project. 

Non-service  activities  at  this  program  site  were  essentially  limited  to  training  on 
community  issues  and  tenant  organizing  for  approximately  three  hours  per  week. 


'  The  figures  presented  in  the  grantee  profiles  represent  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  served  as 
participants  in  each  grantee's  local  program,  regardless  of  the  length  of  each  individual's  tenure.  Therefore, 
if  an  individual  dropped  out  of  the  program  after  two  weeks  and  was  replaced,  both  the  original  individual 
and  his/her  replacement  are  reflected  in  the  figure  provided  for  that  grantee. 
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Program  Name:    Building-Up  In  L.A. 

Location:  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Service  Areas:    Health,  Education,  Environment,  Public  Safety 


Building-Up  was  a  city-wide  partnership  involving  five  universities  and  colleges,  dozens 
of  community-based  service  organizations,  and  over  twenty  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
This  effort  involved  151  participants  in  activities  that  spanned  all  four  Services  Areas.  In 
addition  to  the  immediate  service  delivery  objectives,  the  program  also  had  the  goal  of  creating 
on-going  linkages  between  campuses  and  the  community,  among  youth  service  programs  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  among  national  non-profits  and  community-based  organizations. 

The  Building-Up  summer  effort  served  an  estimated  32,538  persons.  In  the  Education 
Service  Area,  more  than  4,100  individuals  benefitted  from  activities  that  included  tutoring  and 
mentoring  students  in  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  throughout  the  city.  Some 
elementary  school  students  also  participated  in  workshops  on  dance,  creative  writing  and 
drawing,  and  some  older  children  took  part  in  sessions  on  health  issues,  gender,  and  cultural 
awareness.  Activities  in  the  Health  Service  Area  assisted  27,506  persons,  primarily  children, 
and  included  instruction  in  first  aid,  safety  skills,  water  safety,  and  other  health  issues.  Older 
children  participated  in  workshops  on  smoking,  drug  abuse,  and  safe  sex. 

In  the  Environmental  Service  Area,  approximately  745  people  benefitted  from  projects 
for  youth  that  combined  environmental  education  with  neighborhood  clean-up  and  tree  or  garden 
planting  activities.  Another  project  completed  a  community  survey  and  developed  and 
distributed  a  resource  guide.  The  Public  Safety  Service  Area  included  a  variety  of  activities 
directed  at  youth  that  emphasized  self-esteem,  non-violence,  and  gang  awareness. 

A  total  of  105  volunteers  assisted  in  Building-Up' s  summer  effort,  including  55 
youth/young  adults  who  helped  with  tutoring  and  recreational  activities,  supervising  day 
campers,  and  neighborhood  clean-up  and  gardening  projects. 

Building-Up  participants  spent  the  equivalent  of  1 1  days  over  the  course  of  the  summer 
on  training  and  service-learning  activities.  Almost  half  of  this  time  was  devoted  to  leadership 
training,  with  the  remainder  addressing:  basic  education,  ESL,  and  GED  preparation;  life  skills; 
occupational  skills;  coursework  on  community  service;  and  sessions  on  citizenship,  team- 
building,  and  multi-cultural  diversity. 


Program  Name:    City  Year/Northeastern  University  Summer  of  Service 

Location:    Boston,  MA 
Service  Areas:    Education,  Health,  Environment 


The  City  Year  Summer  of  Service  effort  included  74  participants  over  the  course  of  the 
summer.  Participants  came  from  Boston-area  colleges  and  universities,  alumni  from  City  Year's 
nine-month  program,  high  schools  (graduates  and  drop-outs),  and  people  active  in  community 
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service  programs.  The  participants  worked  in  six  teams  (named  after  corporate  sponsors)  in 
providing  education,  health,  and  environmental  services  which  benefitted  more  than  14,200 
individuals. 

In  the  Education  Service  Area,  two  teams  provided  tutoring  and  mentoring  at  two 
Boston  public  schools,  and  two  other  teams  provided  similar  services  in  two  schools  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Chelsea.  An  average  of  175  children  daily  (ages  4-12  years)  were  provided 
services  at  these  four  schools.  In  the  Health  Service  Area,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bromley 
Heath  Health  Center,  one  team  developed  and  delivered  a  "wellness  curriculum"  focusing  on  the 
health  issues  of  elementary  school  children  and  presented  this  information  to  over  1,000 
households.  Participants  also  worked  at  Boston  City  Hospital  to  review  7,000  health  care 
records  and  contacted  1,000  families  to  schedule  immunizations.  At  the  Tobin  Community 
Center,  another  team  developed  a  health  curriculum  and  ran  a  sports  program  for  90  young  day 
campers  (ages  7-15  years).  Participants  also  provided  assistance  at  nursing  homes  and  with 
health  center  outreach,  assisting  175  and  532  persons,  respectively.  All  participants  also  took 
part  in  a  community-wide  health  fair  (Martha  Eliot  Family  Day)  that  attracted  650  community 
members.    ' 

In  the  Environmental  Service  Area,  4,596  persons  were  assisted  through  a  combination 
of  4  urban  gardening  projects  and  a  Weed  &  Seed  safe  haven  project,  the  renovation  of  a  teen 
center  at  the  West  Broadway  Housing  Development,  provision  of  assistance  to  a  homeless  shelter 
(Pine  Street  Inn),  house  cleaning  and  enrichment  services  for  the  elderly,  organization  of  a 
community  fair  (Festival  of  Hope),  and  provision  of  an  environmental  curriculum  to 
395  children. 

An  estimated  259  parents,  siblings,  middle  school  students,  and  community  members 
served  as  volunteers  in  the  City  Year  effort,  assisting  with  the  community  center  restoration, 
home  improvement  projects,  the  urban  gardens,  summer  school  class  instruction  and  recreational 
activities,  and  health  advocacy. 

As  part  of  its  service-learning  component.  City  Year  participants  also  took  part  in  four 
weekly  workshops  (3  evenings  and  one  afternoon)  on  the  needs  of  children,  multi-cultural 
diversity,  reflections/group  discussions,  and  seminars  on  leadership,  team-building  and  service 
ethic. 


Program  Name:    Clark  Atlanta/Greater  Atlanta  Conservation  Corps 

Location:    Atlanta,  GA 

Service  Area:    Education 


Clark  Atlanta  University  and  the  Greater  Atlanta  Conservation  Corps  -  in  partnership 
with  local  non-profits,  churches,  public  agencies,  VISTA,  and  Southern  Bell  -  developed  a 
summer  educational  services  program  that  utilized  50  participants,  who  were  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  main  partners. 
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The  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  organized  into  eight  teams.  The  combined 
service  efforts  of  the  teams  benefitted  an  estimated  2,275  persons  over  the  course  of  the  summer 
initiative.  Two  teams  focused  on  mentoring  and  tutoring  of  educationally  disadvantaged  4  year 
olds  at  pre-school  and  kindergarten  programs,  benefitting  235  children.  Four  other  teams 
organized  and  conducted  learning  projects  at  summer  day  camps  that  included  academic  skills 
training,  critical  thinking  and  leadership,  for  967  children  (ages  5-13  years).  Two  teams  staffed 
educational  enrichment  programs  for  123  refugee  children  (ages  3-13  years),  and  the  final  two 
teams  developed  and  conducted  conflict  management  workshops  with  950  students  (ages  9-15 
years). 

The  Clark  Atlanta/Greater  Atlanta  Conservation  Corps  effort  involved  a  total  of  84 
volunteers,  45  of  whom  were  middle  school  students.  These  middle  school  volunteers  mentored 
the  younger  children.  The  other  volunteers  included  parents  and  senior  citizens  who  helped  with 
field  trips  and  recreational  activities,  and  corporate  volunteers  who  helped  with  mtoring 
activities. 

Each  day  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  spent  1  -2  hours  on  planning  functions  and 
reflection.  In  addition,  each  Friday  was  devoted  to  service-learning  workshops  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  including  training  in  conflict  management,  working  with  inner-city  youth,  mentoring 
skills,  early  childhood  development,  culmral  diversity,  and  the  needs  of  the  homeless. 


Program  Name:    East  Bay  Conservation  Corps 

Location:   Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Service  Areas:    Education,  Health 


The  East  Bay  Conservation  Corps  coordinated  250  participants  in  the  delivery  of 
educational  and  health  services  to  three  communities  in  northern  California.  This  Summer  of 
Service  effort,  which  served  more  than  29,280  persons,  represented  a  partnership  among  local 
colleges  and  universities,  school  districts,  city  and  county  agencies,  and  non-profit  organizations. 
Overall,  more  than  22  different  organizations  participated. 

Service  activities  in  the  Education  Service  Area  involved  more  than  14  different 
agencies  and  assisted  an  estimated  11,519  persons.  The  services  focused  on  improving 
children's  skills  in  math,  science,  and  literacy,  as  well  as  their  awareness  of  their  cultures, 
community,  and  environmental  issues.  Among  the^ccomplishments  in  this  area,  approximately 
1,745  children  were  tutored,  1,929  took  part  in  art  and  enrichment  activities,  and  1,328  in  a 
library  summer  reading  program.  Another  384  youth  participated  in  service  learning  projects 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  homeless  and  the  elderly,  and  assisting  with  child  care.  In  the 
Health  Service  Area,  participants  assisted  an  estimated  17,761  individuals.  Activities  included 
two  outreach  drives  to  promote  child  immunizations  and  general  health  care  and  to  identify 
children  in  need  of  daycare  providers.  Participants  also  helped  local  hospitals,  hospices,  and 
health  clinics  in  providing  services  to  homeless  families,  in  STD/HIV  testing,  and  in  translation 
of  printed  materials  into  Spanish  and  Mandarin,  and  engaged  in  a  variety  of  neighborhood  clean- 
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up  and  improvement  projects.    An  estimated  100  volunteers  provided  additional  assistance  in 
these  activities. 

Approximately  1 1  percent  of  the  time  of  the  East  Bay  Conservation  Corps  participants 
was  spent  on  training  and  service  learning  activities.  This  component  primarily  focused  on  two 
broad  areas:  team-building  and  reflections/group  discussions,  and  occupational  skills  training. 


Program  Name:   Hands  on  Atlanta 

Location:    Atlanta,  GA 

Service  Area:   Education 


Hands  on  Atlanta's  summer  initiative  focused  the  efforts  of  50  participants  on  three 
distinct  service  components.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  summer,  the  Summer  of  Service 
participants  worked  on  physical  improvements  to  neighborhood  parks,  playgrounds,  and  other 
facilities.  During  this  time,  the  participants  also  received  training  and  developed  curriculum  for 
their  work  at  the  College  Park  School,  the  state's  only  year-round  elementary  school.  When 
school  began,  the  participants  served  as  teaching  assistants  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  academic 
year.    They  also  established  and  directed  a  variety  of  after-school  programs. 

Overall,  the  Hands  On  Atlanta  summer  effort  served  more  than  5,400  persons.  Over 
four  thousand  individuals  benefitted  from  the  improvements  to  playgrounds  and  community 
facilities  carried  out  through  several  Adopt-A-Neighborhood  projects.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
elementary  students  at  College  Park  received  tutoring  and  mentoring  from  the  Summer  of 
Service  participants.  The  after-school  program  also  provided  arts  and  crafts,  cultural  diversity, 
and  life  skills  activities  for  270  of  the  College  Park  students.  In  addition,  participants  provided 
outreach  to  900  community  members  by  distributing  informational  flyers  on  local  health 
resources  and  PTA  meetings,  by  conducting  a  Drug  Elimination  survey,  and  by  organizing  a 
community  picnic. 

Participants  directed  850  non-participant  adult  volunteers  in  tutoring  children  at  a 
Saturday  Discovery  tutoring  project.  An  additional  130  non-participant  volunteers  assisted  in 
the  planning  and  management  of  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative. 

Hands  On  Atlanta  participants  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  service  learning 
through  workshops,  panel  discussions  and  other  group  and  individual  exercises  on  leadership  and 
citizenship  development,  team-building,  and  diversity. 
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Program  Name:   Harlem  Freedom  Schools 

Location:   New  York  City  (Manhattan,  Brooltlyn,  Bronx),  NY 

Service  Areas:    Education,  Health 


The  50  Summer  of  Service  participants  with  the  Harlem  Freedom  Schools  provided  a 
variety  of  education  and  health  services  at  five  sites  (four  in  central  Harlem  and  one  in 
Williamsburg)  over  the  course  of  the  summer,  benefitting  over  1,000  children,  parents  and 
community  members. 

Participant  activities  included  the  development  of  curriculum  and  operation  of  summer 
school  day  programs  attended  by  518  youth  in  Harlem  and  125  youth  in  Williamsburg.  Over 
800  of  the  summer  school  students,  their  siblings,  walk-ins  and  homeless  persons  also  were 
provided  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  nutritious  snack  each  school  day.  Participants  and  volunteers 
also  worked  on  a  variety  of  health  and  community  advocacy  projects  addressing  expanded  food 
services,  family  preservation,  homelessness,  and  lead  paint  poisoning  testing.  Overall,  an 
estimated  71  volunteers  assisted  with  the  Harlem  Freedom  Schools"  summer  activities. 

The  service  learning  component  for  participants  included  coursework  on  community 
service,  sessions  on  leadership  development,  team-building  and  diversity,  training  on 
communications  skills,  and  first  aid  instruction. 


Program  Name:    ICARE 

Location:    Philadelphia,  PA 

Service  Area:    Health 


Philadelphia  ICARE  (Immunize  Children  at  Risk  Early)  was  designed  to  promote  early 
childhood  immunizations  through  six  stationary  sites  and  two  mobile  sites  in  Philadelphia,  and 
one  stationary  site  in  the  city  of  Chester.  During  the  summer,  the  145  participants  taking  part 
in  ICARE  provided  direct  health  and  education  services  to  an  estimated  9,670  children  and 
members  of  their  families. 

Over  8,000  individuals  received  health  care  services,  including  1,599  health  care 
screenings,  3,717  persons  tracked  for  immunizations  (of  whom  2,726  were  immunized),  526 
referrals  made  for  primary  care,  and  378  children  who  received  nutrition  services.  ICARE 
participants  also  provided  mentoring,  academic  skill-building,  enrichment  and  recreational 
activities  for  an  estimated  433  children  at  local  summer  and  day  camps.  Participants  also 
assisted  in  various  community  works  programs,  including  cleaning-up  a  community  center  and 
refurbishing  a  medical  center,  that  were  reported  to  benefit  an  estimated  1,175  persons. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  service  activities,  ICARE  conducted  a  media  campaign  (i.e., 
through  radio,  TV,  and  billboards)  to  increase  the  general  public's  awareness  of  the  need  for 
health  care  and  immunization  services  for  children.  An  estimated  1,337,000  people  received 
basic   information  through  these   mechanisms.      Also,   ICARE  distributed   information  and 
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materials  through  a  network  of  322  community  organizations,  which  were  estimated  to  reach  an 
additional  286,690  individuals. 

ICARE  had  the  assistance  of  2  volunteer  nurses  for  its  immunization  and  health  care 
activities.  During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  program,  20  youth  (paid  through  the  local  Private 
Industry  Council)  assisted  with  some  of  the  health  care  outreach  functions. 

More  than  20  percent  of  ICARE  participants'  time  was  devoted  to  non-service  training 
and  skill-building  activities.  Sixty-four  participants  were  trained  to  give  immunizations,  and  21 
were  trained  to  give  lead  screening.  The  participant  development  activities  also  included  64 
leadership  training  sessions  at  nine  different  sites,  and  sessions  on  multi-cultural  diversity  and 
family  management. 


Program  Name:    It's  About  Health 

Location:   Los  Angeles,  CA 
Service  Areas:   Health,  Education 


The  purpose  of  "It's  About  Health"  was  to  encourage  Los  Angeles  high  school  and 
college  students  to  participate  in  leadership  development  activities  while  delivering  primary 
health  care  services  to  children  at  risk.  One  objective  of  the  program  was  to  inspire  minority 
students  to  pursue  careers  in  health  care  fields.  The  program  represented  a  partnership  among 
the  UCLA  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Dentistry,  in  collaboration  with  the  Schools  of  Social 
Welfare,  Public  Health  and  Medicine,  and  clinical/health  education  outreach  centers  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Ventura  counties. 

The  40  Summer  of  Service  participants  spent  three  days  a  week  engaged  in  direct 
service  delivery  at  five  major  Los  Angeles-area  clinics.  Through  these  efforts,  the  program 
assisted  more  than  5,000  individuals.  An  estimated  3,230  children  and  adults  received  physical 
or  dental  exams,  and  over  3,900  persons  were  provided  with  primary  health  care  education.  In 
addition,  2,300  health  care  surveys  of  homeless  individuals  were  conducted,  25  court-placed 
youth  received  sex  education  and  substance  abuse  prevention  information,  and  middle  school 
student  volunteers  completed  3  booklets  on  health  care  issues  and  2  neighborhood  histories. 

The  other  two  days  a  week  were  spent  by  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  on  service 
learning  activities,  training  in  laboratory  and  other  health-related  skills,  and  attending  lectures 
on  a  variety  of  health  care  subjects  at  UCLA. 

In  addition  to  the  40  participants,  It's  About  Health  also  had  the  services  of  11 
individuals  who  were  found  to  be  either  under-  or  over-age  according  to  the  Summer  of  Service 
participant  eligibility  guidelines,  but  carried  out  similar  activities  to  those  of  the  participants  over 
the  course  of  the  summer. 
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Program  Name:   MPOWER 

location:    College  Park,  MD 

Service  Areas:   Health,  Education,  Enviromnent 


Over  the  course  of  its  summer  program,  MPOWER  involved  74  participants  in  a  variety 
of  projects  addressing  health,  education,  and  environmental  needs.  MPOWER  represents  a 
collaboration  among  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  the  Maryland  Student  Service 
Alliance,  the  local  youth  corps  Civic  Works,  and  dozens  of  community-based  organizations. 

The  MPOWER  program  reported  assisting  more  than  520  individuals  during  the 
Summer  of  Service.  In  the  Education  Service  Area,  participants  supervised  84  high  school  and 
middle  school  student  volunteers  in  working  with  at-risk  children  (ages  5-10  years)  in  summer 
camps.  These  participants  and  volunteers  provided  literacy  training,  art  and  enrichment 
activities,  and  drug  abuse  prevention  education.  In  the  Health  Service  Area,  participants 
instructed  youth  about  sex  education,  nutrition,  and  other  personal  health  issues,  and  directed 
them  in  completing  the  President's  Physical  Fitness  Test.  In  the  Environmental  area,  field  trips 
and  projects  (for  example,  a  stream  renewal  project,  construction  of  owl  boxes,  and  recycling 
efforts)  were  used  to  teach  children  about  environmental  issues.  Also,  participants  assisted  in 
restoring  two  community  centers  and  a  playground  area. 

As  part  of  its  participant  development  activities,  MPOWER  offered  GED  preparation 
assistance.  In  addition,  all  Summer  of  Service  participants  were  enrolled  in  a  3-credit  college 
level  course  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  that  explored  the  relationship  of  the 
Summer  of  Service  experience  to  citizenship,  leadership,  effective  social  change,  and  educational 
and  social  policy. 


Program  Name:    New  Orleans  Summerbridge 

Location:  New  Orleans,  LA 

Service  Area:    Education 


The  goals  of  New  Orleans  Summerbridge  were  two-fold:  to  inspire  a  diverse  group  of 
100  Summer  of  Service  participants  to  enter  the  fields  of  education  and  community  service,  and 
to  give  middle-school  students  the  skills  to  thrive  in  rigorous  academic  programs. 

To  accomplish  the  latter,  the  participants  developed  curricula  and  provided  summer 
school  classes  involving  tutoring,  arts  and  enrichment  activities,  sex  education,  cultural  diversity 
and  physical  education  to  360  middle  school  students  at  four  sites  in  New  Orleans. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  middle  school  students,  participants  also  designed  and 
implemented  a  number  of  special  events  (Spirit  Day,  Gumbo  Week,  Art  Is  Fun  Day,  Career 
Day,  Olympics,  Earth  Week,  and  Celebration),  many  of  which  encouraged  involvement  from 
the  students'  families  and  the  larger  community.  A  group  of  Summer  of  Service  participants  and 
volunteers  also  helped  to  restore  a  community  playground.   Overall,  more  than  150  community 
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members  volunteered  to  assist  with  Summerbridge's  activities,  including  40  parents  and  41  high 
school  students. 

The  Summerbridge  program  provided  training  to  participants  in  teaching  skills, 
leadership  development,  team  building,  the  service  ethic,  cultural  diversity,  and  substance  abuse 
prevention.    Two-thirds  of  the  participants  are  considering  a  career  in  education. 


Program  Name:    Newark  Summer  of  Service 

Location:   Newark,  NJ 

Service  Areas:    Health,  Education,  Environment,  Public  Safety 


The  Newark  Summer  of  Service  involved  201  participants  in  service  activities  that  cut 
across  all  four  Service  Areas.  This  initiative  represented  a  new  partnership  among  four  colleges 
and  universities,  numerous  community  agencies,  public  officials,  the  business  community,  and 
local  foundations. 

This  initiative  benefitted  more  than  15,270  persons  during  the  program's  10-week  span. 
There  were  more  than  5,170  beneficiaries  of  activities  in  the  Education  Service  Area.  These 
activities  took  place  at  a  dozen  project  sites  and  included:  tutoring  of  at-risk  children  of  all  ages 
in  literacy,  basic  skills  and  academic  skills;  teaching  water  safety  and  swimming;  and  provision 
of  other  organized  educational,  art  enrichment,  and  recreational  activities.  Participants  served 
as  mentors,  and  worked  to  build  the  self-esteem  and  self-respect  of  the  youth.  In  the  Health 
Service  Area,  more  than  2,150  individuals  were  served  through  educational  programs  on  health 
and  nutrition,  assistance  to  a  food  bank,  and  outreach  on  behalf  of  a  mobile  health  clinic. 

An  estimated  7,860  persons  benefitted  from  activities  in  the  Environment  Service  Area. 
Activities  included  the  framing  of  6  houses  for  low  income  families  in  conjunction  with  Habitat 
for  Humanity,  the  development  of  an  environmental  curriculum  and  newsletter  that  reached 
4,000  people,  the  creation  of  a  safe  play  space  at  a  community  center,  development  of  three 
playgrounds,  and  various  recycling  projects.  Activities  in  the  Public  Safety  Service  Area,  which 
benefitted  an  estimated  93  persons,  focused  on  assisting  a  drug  abuse  prevention  program  known 
as  "Fighting  Back".  In  connection  with  this  effort,  48  high  school  students  were  provided  with 
employability  and  life  skills  (such  as  writing  resumes,  applying  for  jobs),  and  took  part  in 
activities  designed  to  create  a  sense  of  community  empowerment  and  responsibility. 

More  than  83  volunteers  helped  with  participant  training,  health  education, 
neighborhood  clean-up,  housing  construction,  and  other  activities  of  the  Newark  program.  The 
instruction  provided  to  Summer  of  Service  participants  included  CPR  and  AIDS  workshops, 
basic  and  occupational  skills  training,  and  sessions  on  team  building,  refiection/group 
discussions,  leadership  development,  the  service  ethic,  and  citizenship.  Close  to  48%  of  the 
participants'  time  over  the  course  of  the  summer  was  devoted  to  such  training  and  service- 
learning  activities. 
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Program  Name:    Ohio  Wesleyan  Summer  of  Service  Initiative 

Location:   Delaware,  OH 
Service  Areas:    Education,  Health,  Environment,  Public  Safety. 


Ohio  Wesleyan's  Summer  of  Service  program  included  71  participants  who  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  projects  across  the  four  Service  Areas.  The  participants  were  assigned  to  projects 
allocated  among  a  dozen  program  partners. 

Overall,  this  effort  benefitted  more  than  2,970  individuals.  In  the  Education  Service 
Area,  the  participants  assisted  over  354  youth  through  tutoring  to  improve  the  academic,  job, 
and  leadership  skills  of  the  youth.  Services  also  included  art,  enrichment,  and  physical 
education  activities.  In  the  Health  area,  an  estimated  2,460  individuals  benefitted  from  activities 
that  included  visual  screening  services  for  939  children  (plus  training  for  their  parents  to 
encourage  on-going  vision  assessment),  an  STD  and  AIDS  health  awareness  program  for  40 
African-American  adolescents,  and  on-going  referrals  to  free  medical  services.  Environmental 
projects  included  park  restorations,  litter  pick-up  efforts,  an  architectural  barriers  survey  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  campus,  and  construction  of  a  house  for  a  low  income  family  in  conjunction  with 
Habitat  for  Humanity.  Public  Safety  activities,  which  benefitted  more  than  90  individuals, 
involved  participants  serving  as  interns  in  the  Delaware  Juvenile  Court  to  improve  research, 
client  monitoring,  and  mobilization  of  support  services. 

An  estimated  185  volunteers  assisted  in  Ohio  Wesleyan's  summer  initiative,  with  a  little 
over  two-thirds  of  these  individuals  providing  assistance  in  connection  with  education  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  8  hours  of  service  provided  each  day  by  participants,  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  site  also  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  ambitious  service-leaming/participant 
development  effort,  averaging  more  than  6  hours  a  day  for  each  participant.  These  activities 
included  structured  reflection/group  discussion  exercises,  team  building  sessions,  leadership 
development,  and  multi-cultural/diversity  training,  among  others. 


Program  Name:    Red  Lake  Band  Summer  of  Service  (Enaasimiiyang) 

Location:   Red  Lake,  MN 

Service  Areas:    Education,  Environment 


The  summer  program  at  Red  Lake  represented  a  new  tribal  initiative  designed  to  address 
the  need  for  development  of  additional  community  services,  enhanced  educational  opportunities, 
and  leadership  among  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians.  In  particular,  the  program 
sought  to  provide  constructive  alternative  activities  for  youth  to  promote  positive  cultural 
identity.  The  program  incorporated  a  dual  mode  that  gave  equal  emphasis  to  the  traditional 
cultural  values  of  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa  nation  and  the  application  of  the  scientific  approach 
to  environmental  issues. 
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The  Red  Lake  effort  involved  49  participants  over  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the 
activities  of  these  individuals  benefitted  an  estimated  5,000  persons  of  the  Red  Lake  nation.  In 
the  Environment  Service  Area,  participants  developed  an  interpretive  nature  trail  for  the 
Ponemah  Elementary  School  (with  information  in  both  English  and  Ojibwe),  performed  an 
assessment  of  a  moose  habitat,  and  assisted  with  restoration  of  the  community  center  and  a  park 
along  Pike  Creek.  Educational  activities  included  various  art  and  enrichment  activities  and 
participation  in  a  health  fair. 

Over  500  community  elders  and  resource  persons,  including  individuals  from  the  natural 
resources  and  fisheries  departments,  assisted  in  the  training  of  participants  and  the 
implementation  of  the  environmental  projects. 

As  part  of  their  non-service  activities,  participants  received  training  on  natural  resources 
management,  cultural  identity,  personal  health  care,  leadership  development  and  team-building, 
and  worksite  safety  procedures.  Participants  also  received  extensive  guidance  on  how  to  apply 
to  colleges  and  for  financial  aid. 


Program  Name:  Teach  For  America  -  New  York 

Location:   New  York  City  (Washington  Heights),  NY 

Service  Areas:    Education,  Environment 


Teach  For  America's  Summer  of  Service  program  included  48  participants  providing 
a  combination  of  education  and  environmental  services  directed  to  children  and  their  families  in 
the  Washington  Heights  section  of  New  York  City.  Half  of  the  Summer  of  Service  participants 
were  local  high  school  students  who  were  selected  based  on  their  commitment  to  community 
service  and  their  experience  in  environmental  school  programs. 

The  Teach  For  America  summer  effort  served  a  total  of  1 87  youth  (80  7th  graders  and 
107  5th  graders).  In  the  Education  Service  Area,  participants  provided  these  youth  with 
mentoring,  tutoring,  literacy  training,  art  and  enrichment  activities,  cultural  awareness 
instruction,  and  service  learning  exercises.  The  youth  were  also  encouraged  to  participate  in 
peer  teaching  of  a  elementary  science  curriculum.  Every  school  day,  the  youth  also  participated 
in  physical  education  exercises  and  received  two  meals  and  a  snack  provided  by  Chapter  1  funds. 


As  part  of  the  Environmental  Service  Area,  the  Summer  of  Service  participants  spent 
an  average  of  2.5  hours  a  day  working  on  environmental  projects  with  the  youth.  In  addition, 
participants  conducted  various  neighborhood  improvement  projects  involving  health 
advocacy/education,  water  testing,  identifying  threatening  toxins,  providing  assistance  to 
hospices,  and  recycling. 

An  estimated  1(X)  siblings,  parents,  and  other  aduhs  served  as  volunteers  with  the  Teach 
For  America  program,  assisting  with  field  trips  and  neighborhood  improvement  projects.  The 
program  also  received  the  assistance  of  26  City  Volunteer  Corps  members. 
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The  participant  service  learning  component  of  Teach  For  America's  program  included 
sessions  on  leadership  development,  team  building,  the  service  ethic,  and  reflections/group 
discussion,  as  well  as  instiatuon  to  imp.tve  interpersonal,  teaching,  and  computer  skills.  The 
Summer  of  Service  experience  also  emphasized  job  shadowing  and  work  experience  for  the 
participants  from  high  school. 


Program  Name:    Tufts  University  Summer  of  Service 

Location:   Medford,  MA 

Service  Areas:    Education,  Environment 


Tufts  University's  Summer  of  Service  sponsored  53  young  people  to  serve  at-risk 
children  in  the  Boston  neighborhoods  of  Roxbury,  the  South  End,  and  the  Back  Bay,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Medford. 

The  Tufts  participants  provided  educational  and  environmental  services  to  more  than 
800  individuals  over  the  course  of  the  summer.  In  the  Education  Service  Area,  teams  of 
participants  assisted  in  developing  curriculum  for  classroom  and  daycare  programs,  served  as 
tutors  in  math,  reading,  and  writing,  organized  recreational  activities  for  three  YMCA  day 
camps,  taught  basic  life  skills  to  20  psychiatrically  disabled  adults,  and  provided  enrichment 
activities  to  15  neglected  children  of  substance  abusing  parents.  In  the  Environmental  Service 
Area,  participants  restored  a  community  center  and  converted  it  into  a  teen  center,  conducted 
surveys  on  environmental  and  other  community  issues,  and  provided  administrative  support  to 
local  community  organizations.  An  estimated  1 10  volunteers  helped  with  these  various 
activities. 

In  terms  of  participant  development/training  activities,  each  Friday  the  Tufts  participants 
attended  workshops  and  held  group  discussions  on  varying  community  service  topics,  including 
sessions  on  racial  justice,  environmental  education,  community  development,  and  educational 
reform . 
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Appendix  C 

SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
AT  INDIVIDUAL  SUMMER  OF  SERVICE  PROGRAM  SITES 

This  appendix  presents  information  on  each  Summer  of  Service  grantee  site  regarding 
its  participants': 

race  or  ethnicity; 

educational  background; 

household  income; 

prior  employment  experience; 

level  of  satisfaction  with  the  Summer  of  Service  experience;  and 

intent  to  perform  additional  community  service  in  the  future. 

Overall,  the  first  three  exhibits  (Exhibits  A-1  through  A-3)  indicate  that  the  diversity 
in  the  participants'  racial,  educational,  and  economic  backgrounds  seen  in  the  aggregate  (see 
Chapter  3)  is  also  generally  evident  at  the  individual  grantee  level. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Exhibit  A-1,  most  of  the  Native  American/ Alaskan  Native 
participants  were  concentrated  at  one  site  (Red  Lake).  Except  for  this  site,  the  individual 
grantees  demonstrated  considerable  racial/ethnic  diversity  in  the  composition  of  their 
participants. 

Exhibit  A-2  shows  that  most  sites  also  enjoyed  considerable  diversity  in  the  educational 
backgrounds  of  their  participants,  although  some  sites  (such  as  Harlem  Freedom  Schools)  gave 
less  emphasis  than  others  to  recruiting  individuals  who  had  not  yet  finished  high  school. 

Similarly,  the  data  on  household  income  in  Exhibit  A-3  strongly  suggests  that  the 
participants  at  each  grantee  reflected  a  broad  economic  spectrum.  In  terms  of  employment  prior 
to  the  Summer  of  Service,  this  exhibit  also  indicates  that  10  of  the  16  sites  had  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  participants  report  that  they  were  employed  immediately  prior  to  the  Summer  of 
Service. 

Exhibit  A-4  indicates  that,  with  the  exception  of  Clark  Atlanta/Greater  Atlanta 
Conservation  Corps  and  and  Newark  Summer  of  Service,  each  grantee  had  a  majority  of  its 
participants  clearly  expressing  satisfaction  with  their  Summer  of  Service  experience.  And  even 
in  the  two  sites  with  the  lowest  rate  of  reported  satisfaction,  no  more  than  31  percent  of 
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Appendix  C:  Selected  Charaaeristics  of  Participants  at 
Individual  Summer  of  Service  Program  Sites 


panicipants  expressed  outright  dissatisfaction.  Further,  in  nearly  all  sites,  more  than  90  percent 
of  participants  expect  to  perform  additional  volunteer  or  community  service  in  the  future,  with 
the  exception  being  Teach  For  America  (with  86  percent  indicating  plans  to  perform  future 
community  service)  and  Red  Lake  (with  62  percent). 
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Appendix  C:  Seleaed  Characteristics  of  Panicipanis  at 
Individual  Summer  of  Service  Program  Sites 


Exhibit  A-1 
Racial  Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants  by  Grantee 

(Source:  Participant  Enrolhnent  Forms)                                                      |] 

Grantee 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Race  or  Ethnic  Origin 

White 

African- 
American 

Hispanic/ 
Latino 

Asian/Paciflc 
Islander 

Native 

American/ 

Alaskan  Native 

Multi- 

Racial 

ACORN 

55 

16.4% 

59.1% 

14.5% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Building  Up  IB 
LA 

150 

12.7% 

26.7% 

38.0% 

22.0% 

0.7% 

0.0% 

City  Year 

75 

38.7% 

25.3% 

22.7% 

9.3% 

2.7% 

1,3% 



Clark  Atlanta/ 
GACC 

45 

4.4% 

84.4% 

0.0% 

11.1% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

East  Bay 

Conservation 

Corps 

248 

28.6% 

32.3% 

iO.5% 

25.8% 

0.8% 

2.0% 

Hands  on  Atlanta 

50 

28.0% 

52.0% 

5.0% 

4.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Harlem  Freedom 
Schools 

45 

0.0% 

73.9% 

21.7% 

2.1% 

0.0% 

2.2% 

ICARE 

132 

50.0% 

36.4% 

0.0% 

12.9% 

0.0% 

0.8% 

It's  About  Health 

41 

0.0% 

29.3% 

58.5% 

12.2% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

MPOWER 

71 

38.0% 

53.5% 

2.8% 

5.6% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

New  Orleans 
Summerbndge 

100 

44.0% 

39.0% 

3.0% 

12.0% 

0.0% 

2.0% 

Newark  Summer 
of  Service 

182 

13.2% 

64.3% 

17.6% 

3.9% 

0.0% 

1.1% 

Ohio  Wesleyan 
University 

69 

59.4% 

30.4% 

7.3% 

2.9% 

0,0% 

0.0% 

Red  Lake  Band 

47 

0.0% 

2.1% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

97.9% 

0.0% 

Teach  for 
Amenca  New 
York 

40 

37.5% 

25.0% 

25.0% 

7.5% 

0.0% 

5.0% 

Tufts  University 

48 

33.3% 

37.5% 

12.5% 

14.5% 

0,0% 

2.1% 

TOTAL 

1.399 

27.0% 

41.7% 

14.5% 

12.1% 

3.7% 

1.1% 
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Exhibit  A-2 
Educational  Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants  by  Grantee 

(Source:  Participant  Enrollment  Forms)                                                       1 

Grantee 

Number  of 
Respon- 
dents 

Highest  Grade  Completed  Prior  to  Summer  of  Service 

8tb  Grade 
or  Less 

9th,  lOth. 
or  nth 
Grade 

12th  Grade 

1st  or  2nd 

Year  of 

College/Post 

Secondary 

.Ird  or  4th  Year 

of  College/Post 

Secondary 

Sthor 

More 

Year  of 

College 

ACORN 

55 

0.0% 

12.7% 

18.2% 

52.7% 

14.6% 

1.8% 

Building  Up  m 
LA 

149 

0.0% 

11.4% 

20.8% 

49.0% 

I4.S% 

4.0% 

City  Year 

73 

2.7% 

17.8% 

31.5% 

27.4% 

17.8% 

2.7% 

Clark  Atlanta/ 
GACC 

44 

0.0% 

15.9% 

11.4% 

40.9% 

31.8% 

0.0% 

East  Bay 

Conservation 

Corps 

245 

0.0% 

8.2% 

16.7% 

36.3% 

31.8% 

6.9% 

Hands  on  Atlanta 

50 

0.0% 

6.0% 

38.0% 

30.0% 

20.0% 

6.0% 

Harlem  Freedom 
Schools 

43 

0.0% 

0.0% 

7.0% 

53.5% 

34.9% 

4.7% 

ICARE 

135 

0.0% 

7.4% 

4.4% 

40.7% 

36.3% 

11.1% 

It's  About  Health 

39 

0.0% 

38.5% 

10.3% 

43.6% 

7.7% 

0.0% 

MPOWER 

71 

0.0% 

9.9% 

26.8% 

31.0% 

31.0% 

1.4% 

New  Orleans 
Summerbndge 

99 

0.0% 

9.1% 

18.2% 

42.4% 

28.3% 

2.0% 

Newark  Summer 
of  Service 

185 

0.0% 

4.3% 

13.0% 

38.4% 

35.7% 

8.7% 

Ohio  Wesleyan 
University 

69 

0.0% 

2.9% 

18.8% 

33.3% 

42.0% 

2.9% 

II  Red  Lake  Band 

45 

0.0% 

41.3% 

43.5% 

15.2% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Teach  for 
Amenca  New 
York 

43 

0.0% 

2.3% 

51.2% 

0.0* 

23.3% 

23.3% 

Tufts  University 

49 

0.0% 

32.7% 

34.7% 

22.5% 

8.2% 

2.0% 

TOTAL 

1.395 

0.1% 

11.4% 

19.7% 

36.9% 

26.6% 

5.6% 
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ExhibH  A-3 
Household  Income  &  Prior  Employment  Characteristics  of  Summer  of  Service  Participants,  by  Grantees 

(Source:  Participant  Exit  Forms) 

Grantee 

Hooaeliold  loeomc 

Participants  Employed 
Prior  to  Summer  of 

Service                  | 

Number  of 

»- 
$5,000 

SS.OOI  . 
SICOOO 

$10,001  - 
$15,000 

$IS.0Ol  - 
$20,000 

$20,001- 
$25,000 

$M.0OI- 
$35,000 

$35,001- 
$50,000 

Over 
$50,000 

Number  of 
Re9poiue& 

Yc 

No 

ACORN 

41 

19.3« 

9.1% 

12  2» 

7.3% 

9.1% 

244% 

9.8% 

7.3% 

53 

28.3% 

71 .7T 

Building  Up  in 
LA 

139 

18.0% 

13.0« 

13. 7» 

7.9% 

12.2% 

11.5% 

10.8% 

13.0% 

149 

M.l'i 

51.7% 

City  Year 

60 

I3.3« 

10.0« 

10.0% 

10.0% 

8.3% 

6.7% 

10.0% 

31.7% 

73 

63.0% 

34.0% 

1    Cbit  AUanu/ 
1    QACC 

39 

30.«« 

77« 

2.6* 

2.6% 

10.3% 

10.3% 

17.9% 

17.9% 

44 

50.0% 

50.0% 

I    Eul  Bay 
j    OnscrvalMO 
1    Coqti 

m 

I4.4« 

S.l« 

101% 

4.3% 

9.0% 

9.0% 

140% 

30.3% 

246 

480% 

52.0% 

Hands  on 
AUama 

U 

6.t« 

II  4« 

6.1% 

11.4% 

18.2% 

6.8% 

114% 

27.3% 

50 

52.0% 

48.0% 

Harkm 

Fradom 

Scboob 

31 

21. 1« 

23.7« 

11.4% 

7.9% 

2.6% 

13.2% 

7.9% 

33% 

42 

500% 

300% 

ICARE 

lot 

l).4« 

S.7« 

S.IS 

7.7% 

7.7% 

11.3% 

18.3% 

23.0% 

137 

59  9% 

40.1% 

i    ll't  About 
Hcan. 

37 

ll.9» 

11. 6« 

54% 

189% 

10.8% 

2.7% 

10.8% 

10.8% 

41 

31.7% 

68.3% 

1    MPOWER 

60 

ll.7» 

}.0« 

1.3% 

3.0% 

17% 

IO0% 

21  7% 

367% 

69 

30.7% 

493% 

1    NcwOffcaiu 
H    Sui>«rt>ndc<: 

16 

70% 

4.7« 

7.0% 

7.0% 

3.3% 

10.5% 

14.0% 

46.3% 

100 

31  0% 

49,0% 

II 

Nc»ait  Summer 
1    o(Serv«t 

164 

I6.S« 

}.3« 

11.0% 

7.3% 

7.3% 

17  1% 

165% 

189% 

186 

58.1% 

41  9% 

1    Ohio  W,;ikyaii 
1    Univcfwt>- 

61 

S.9« 

44% 

1.1% 

7.4% 

10.3% 

11.8% 

19.1% 

324% 

69 

.59.4% 

406% 

1 
,,    Red  Lake  Band 

36 

I94« 

11.2% 

16.7% 

«.3% 

8.3% 

139% 

56% 

5  6% 

43 

13  3% 

«6  7'< 

1    Teach  fo. 
Ainenca  New 
Yott 

41 

49» 

I2.2» 

7.3% 

12  2% 

9.7% 

146% 

146% 

24.4% 

44 

72.7% 

27.3% 

1    Tuft*  Univcriity 

40 

ISOK 

I23« 

7.3% 

10.0% 

2.3% 

50% 

150% 

325% 

49 

44.9% 

55  1% 

II    ^°^*'- 

1.220 

14.69 

96% 

9.1% 

7.5% 

8.4% 

114% 

14.2% 

245% 

1.397 

.50,8% 

49  2.     1 
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Exhibit  A-4 

Level  of  Satisfaction  &  Commitment  to  Future  Community  Service,  by  Grantee 

(Source:  Participant  Exit  Forms) 

Graolc* 

Lcvd  or  Sitbfaclioo 

FUns  to  IVrfonn  ComDuaity  N*r*icr 
in  tlir  Fututv 

Number  of 

Extrnndj 
Satufkd 

SatufM 

Noitnl 

DUutisricd 

Extmnoly 
DiMAtisriBd 

Numhrr  of 
RcspoDdeoU 

Vt^ 

No 

ACORN 

43 

7.0* 

62.8% 

27.9% 

2.3% 

0.0% 

43 

97  7% 

2  >■! 

Buildint:  Up  m  LA 

141 

I9.2« 

33  9% 

19  9% 

50% 

2  1% 

139 

97  1% 

:  9'; 

City  Year 

39 

17.0» 

438% 

18.6% 

17.0% 

1  7% 

50 

96  4''^ 

3  6-i 

Clart  AUanta/  GACC 

42 

2.4» 

31  0% 

35.7% 

16.7% 

14.3% 

40 

100.0% 

0-OS 

EaKI  Bay 
Conservation  Cofps 

243 

24.1« 

56.7% 

12.7% 

4.9% 

16% 

240 

98.3% 

1.7% 

Hands  on  Atlanta 

47 

66-0% 

255% 

6.4% 

2.1% 

0.0% 

46 

97  8% 

:.y~ 

Haricm  Frcctlom 
Schools 

47 

8.5K 

53.2% 

21.3% 

17.0% 

0.0% 

44 

97.7% 

2.3% 

ICARE 

133 

8.3% 

33.4% 

25  6% 

12-0% 

0  8% 

130 

94  6% 

5  4';! 

It's  Aboul  Health 

28 

107% 

67  9% 

21  4% 

00% 

0.0% 

28 

100  O-J 

OO'. 

MPOWER 

53 

22-6% 

62-3% 

7  6% 

7  6% 

0.0% 

53 

94  3% 

5  7-i 

New  Ofltans 
Sununcrhnd^c 

V7 

24.7% 

47.4% 

196% 

5-2% 

3  1% 

98 

95  9',- 

4   \: 

Newark  Summer  of 
StrsKi 

III 

5.3% 

43.6% 

293% 

160% 

6  9% 

186 

06  8'. 

3  :■; 

Ohio  Weileyan 
UniversilJ' 

64 

15.4% 

609% 

11  6% 

10  1% 

1.5% 

69 

08  6'; 

1  4'. 

Red  Laie  Band 

33 

42  4% 

45  5% 

12  1% 

00% 

0  0% 

32 

62  5% 

37  !■; 

Tcaeh  lor  America 
New  Yofl 

38 

10.5% 

47  4% 

21   1% 

15  8% 

3  3% 

37 

8c,  W 

13  5-: 

Tults  Univeriity 

33 

12  1% 

43.5% 

15.2% 

18-2% 

9  1% 

27 

100.0% 

oos 

TOTAL 

1.2% 

17.6% 

50  8% 

19.5% 

9-3% 

2.9';: 

1.268 

96  OS 

4  0-<    J 
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EVALUATIONS 


Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  justification  on  page  21,  you  state  that  fiscal 
year  1994  is  primarily  a  planning  and  design  year  for  evaluation. 
Does  that  mean  there  will  be  limited  or  no  evaluations  conducted 
in  fiscal  year  1994? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  believe  there  will  be  an  evaluation  of  our  summer 
program.  I  am  sure  there  will  be. 

I  believe  we  are  looking  at  an  evaluation  now  as  much  more  of 
a  rolling  process  that  is  not  purely  scientific.  Evaluation  will  be 
done  much  more  as  the  programs  unfurl,  and  since  programs  will 
start  as  early  as  September,  the  evaluation  process  would  begin 
shortly  thereafter. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  the  evaluations  you  will  have  are  from  pre- 
vious years,  as  well  as  from  our  summer  program. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  often  will  national  service  programs  be  re- 
quired to  have  independent  evaluations,  either  at  the  State  level  or 
by  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  am  going  to  ask  Catherine  Milton  to  speak  to  that. 

Ms.  Milton.  Well,  we  are  actually  having  a  very  elaborate  eval- 
uation system.  But,  at  a  minimum  on  an  annual  basis  we  are  going 
to  be  asking  each  program  to  tell  us  not  only  the  kinds  of  partici- 
pants they  recruited,  but  what  they  accomplished  in  terms  of  the 
objectives  that  they  set  out.  It  is  a  sort  of  performance  report. 

We  have  done  a  summary  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  evaluation 
Congress  has  required  in  legislation;  and  we  are  working  at  this 
point  to  establish  the  mechanisms  for  collecting  all  those.  There 
will  be  some  sub-issues  that  we  will  be  evaluating  on  a  more  fre- 
quent basis. 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  will  the  field  work  consist  of  when  the  Cor- 
poration evaluators  perform  an  assessment  of  national  service  pro- 
gram sites? 

Ms.  Milton.  We  will  be  collecting  data  that  will  be  coming  in. 
We  are  also  going  to  have  a  whole  range  of  people  in  the  field.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  community  members  who  are  receiving  the 
service  help  to  evaluate  the  service  that  they  are  receiving.  We  are 
also  going  to  be  having  mechanisms  so  that  the  participants  can 
also  let  us  know  from  their  vantage  point  how  they  are  affected. 

We  are  working  with  the  programs,  with  the  States  and  with  the 
programs  we  fund,  so  that  they  will  continually  have  information 
how  they  are  doing  on  a  monthly  basis  where  possible.  We  are  set- 
ting up  a  process  called  continuous  program  improvement,  so  we 
receive  constant  feed  back  and  programs  can  immediately  make  ad- 
justments if  they  need  to  and,  if  they  see  fit. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  at  experimental  ways  of  evaluating 
programs  and  participants — even  having  the  participants  keep 
journals  and  having  them  take  photographs  for  example.  Those  will 
be  sent  in  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  years  from  now  and 
have  real  hard  information  on  the  programs. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  If  I  could  add  to  the  comments  about  evaluation. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  We  need  to  think  about  evaluation  slightly  different 
from  the  traditional  sense  because  we  need  to  use  the  money  for 
evaluation  in  the  most  effective  way. 
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One  way  to  do  it  is  business  as  usual.  We  put  out  a  contract, 
study  what  was  done,  and  then  two  years  later,  when  all  the  num- 
bers have  been  run  all  the  tests  have  been  done  we  get  a  report 
that  says  this  program  was  okay  but  it  could  have  been  different. 
The  money  has  gdready  been  spent  and  you  can't  go  back  and 
unspend  it.  What  we  want  to  do  is  get  evaluation  results  basically 
on  a  "real  time"  basis  so  programs  can  adjust  and  improve  in  re- 
sponse. That  demands  a  lot  more  of  an  aggressive  evaluation  effort 
than  one  might  have  in  a  typical  program. 

The  reason  that  the  money  is  so  concentrated  in  the  early  years, 
when  we  don't  actually  have  the  programs  firmly  established,  is 
that  we  have  to  put  out  the  contracts  at  the  beginning  and  work 
with  programs  to  have  them  set  up  in  a  way  so  that  what  they 
have  done  can  be  tested.  If  we  wait  until  something  is  done  and 
then  go  back,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Those  are  the  reasons  that  the  money  is  concentrated  in  fiscal 
1994  and  1995,  so  that  we  can  have  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  in  your  statement  on  page  15,  you  stated 
the  Corporation  plans  to  issue  annual  reports  for  every  State  show- 
ing the  level  of  participation  and  the  accomplishments  of  their  re- 
spective programs.  When  do  you  expect  to  begin  issuing  these  re- 
ports? 

Mr.  Segal.  As  soon  after  the  fiscal  year  is  over  as  possible.  In 
the  business  world,  you  issue  your  10(k)s  within  90  days  of  the  end 
of  the  year.  I  think  that  should  be  a  fair  enough  standard  for  us. 

Unless  the  law  requires  otherwise,  we  should  certainly  have  it  by 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  1994  would  be  our  first  one. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Calendar  year  for  1994? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  think  we  should  do  it  as  soon  after  September  30th, 
1994,  as  possible,  with  a  real  objective  of  getting  it  done  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

SERVICE  IN  AREAS  OF  NEED 

Mr.  DeLay,  I  jdeld  to  you. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  being  late. 

Mr.  Segal,  I  apologize  to  you.  This  is  a  very  interesting  program, 
and  I  have  just  three  or  four  questions  to  ask  you  about. 

The  recently  published  rule  of  the  National  Service  Corps  notes 
that  no  potential  AmeriCorps  positions  will  be  funded  if  the  pro- 
gram participation  is  based  on  economic  need.  Now,  I  realize  that 
the  issue  of  need-based  analysis  was  discussed  long  and  hard  dur- 
ing the  debate  over  the  authorizing  legislation.  However,  I  believe 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  a  local  service  program,  without 
enough  funding  to  provide  all  its  applicants  with  post-service 
awards,  to  decide  to  distribute  its  limited  number  of  awards  to 
those  whose  opportunities  for  higher  education  would  be  most  en- 
hanced by  the  receipt  of  such  a  benefit. 

Why  is  the  administration  so  resistant  to  including  a  needs-based 
analysis? 

Mr.  Segal.  Because  I  think  service,  Mr.  DeLay,  is  about  some- 
thing broader  than  just  needs.  I  think  all  people  should  have  a 
chance  to  serve  their  country.  And  we  are  very  much  committed  to 
the  notion  that  this  will  not  be  a  needs-based  program. 
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Obviously,  a  great  deal  of  the  service,  as  the  legislation  indicates, 
will  be  based  in  areas  of  need,  and  there  is  a  bias  toward  the  re- 
cruitment of  people  who  come  from  those  areas  of  need.  But  I  think 
if  we  are  really  talking  about  national  service  also  being  about  the 
cords  that  bind  us  together,  then  all  people  ought  to  be  able  to 
serve  their  country.  That  is  really  our  objective  in  this. 

We  will  get  things  done  in  the  communities  by  having  this  pro- 
gram available  to  all  people,  people  with  higher  skills  and  lower 
skills,  but  also  people  who  are  based  in  their  communities  are 
going  to  know  what  their  communities  need.  I  think  that  the  legis- 
lation is  a  good  amalgam  of  these  two  different  impulses. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Under  the  AmeriCorps  program,  participants  are 
supposed  to  receive  an  educational  award,  of  $4,725,  per  full-time 
term  of  service.  They  will  also  receive  gmnusJ  living  allowances, 
health  insurance  benefits,  and  possibly  even  child  care. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  full  cost  of  this  program,  per  stu- 
dent, taking  into  account  the  student  loan  principal  plus  accrued 
interest  that  would  be  assumed  by  tax  dollars,  and  including  the 
tax  savings  that  accrued  from  taxing  only  the  annual  living  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Segal.  We  believe — if  we  are  talking,  Mr.  DeLay,  about  the 
stipend,  health  care,  child  care  in  some  cases,  and  the  educational 
award,  we  are  talking  about  a  figure  on  average  of  about  $15,000, 
perhaps  a  little  bit  less.  That  goes  just  to  cover  the  costs  for  sup- 
porting the  individual,  him  or  herself,  participating  in  the  program. 

Of  course,  almost  5,000  of  it,  one-third  of  it,  is  the  educational 
award,  which  he  or  she  never  receives  in  the  form  of  cash,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  repayment  to  a  lending  institution  or  a  tuition 
payment  to  his  or  her  school  of  choice. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Are  you  guaranteeing  the  15,000  as  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  say  what  it  is  going  to  be. 
The  educational  award  should  not  be  part  of  that  figure. 

Program  costs,  which  are  on  top  of  that  and  relate  to  costs  of 
training  and  supervising  participants  are  too  hard  to  calculate  at 
this  point  because  they  vary  by  program  type.  There  will  be  some 
nonprofits  which  will  be  picking  up  substantial  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram costs  especially  for  exiting  programs.  We  encourage  that.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  bias  that  we  will  be  recognizing. 

Essentially  we  are  talking  about  getting  things  done.  Sometimes 
the  program  costs,  associated  with  getting  things  done  can  be  a  lot 
higher  than  in  other  cases  especially  in  new  programs  without 
economies  of  scale.  It  is  too  early  to  say.  We  believe  at  this  early 
stage  that  the  entire  Federal  cost  for  programs — on  average — may 
be  as  much  as  $18,000  per  participant.  The  exact  number  is  too 
hard  to  calculate  right  now,  as  we  don't  yet  know  the  mix  of  new 
and  existing  programs  we  will  support. 

Mr.  DeLay.  But  about  this  time  next  year  we  will  have  a  pretty 
good  figure? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  think,  yes,  we  will  have  a  sense.  I  think  over  the 
years  it  may  change  modestly  as  we  start  recognizing  new  models 
and  new  demonstrations  that  work  in  more  cost-effective  ways  than 
others.  But  I  would  hope  that  by  next  year  we  will  have  a  pretty 
good  sense  of  it. 
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FY  1995  FUNDING  LEVELS 


Mr.  DeLay.  Okay.  Another  area  of  concern  that  I  have  is  the 
amount  that  the  Corporation  has  requested  for  the  1995  budget. 
This  request  for  a  65  percent  increase  in  funding,  as  we  calculate 
it,  comes  before  a  single  volunteer  benefits  from  the  program.  The 
way  we  see  it,  the  funding  is  increased  from  370  million  in  1994 
to  610.4  million  in  1995.  I  recall  during  the  debate  over  the  pro- 
gram's authorization,  that  the  administration  promised  the  Na- 
tional Service  Program  would  grow  only  in  proportion  to  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  National  Service  Program  is  only  in  its 
infancy  and  it  has  in  no  way  yet  demonstrated  any  effectiveness, 
doesn't  your  budget  request  today  directly  contradict  this  promise? 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  DeLay,  during  the  debate  on  National  Service,  it 
was  determined  that  National  Service  would  be  given  a  three-year 
authorization.  Funding  levels,  funding  ceilings  were  established  as 
part  of  that  authorizing  legislation.  This  request  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  that  funding  ceiling  authorized  at  that  point. 

We  would  begin  by  saying  that  our  request  is  based  on  what  the 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  determined  last  year.  Second,  we  think, 
while  it  is  early,  the  signs  are  clear  that  National  Service  works. 

In  my  opening  remarks,  I  talked  about  an  extraordinary  dem- 
onstration program  last  summer,  where  80  young  people,  80  young 
AmeriCorps  went  into  the  State  of  Texas,  and  in  the  course  of  eight 
and  a  half  weeks,  immunized  over  104,000  young  children.  We 
were  able  to  determine  that  for  every  one  dollar  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment invested  in  that  program,  the  American  taxpayer  got  a 
benefit  of  about  $5.50. 

There  are  other  evidences  that  National  Service  is  cost-effective. 

One  of  the  other  reasons  we  are  asking  for  the  increases  in 
funds — besides  the  authorized  legislation  and  including  the  evi- 
dence that  it  can  get  something  done — is  that  when  you  take 
20,000  young  people,  as  we  have  right  now,  and  you  spread  them 
throughout  America,  you  wind  up  with  certain  small  States  getting 
very,  very  few  people;  and  they  are  sometimes  making  the  judg- 
ment that  they  may  actually  have  to  opt  out  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses,  are  too  great  for  them  to  justify  as  few  as  20 
AmeriCorps  slots. 

We  think  ramping  this  up  modestly — we  do  not  think  this  is  a 
dramatic  ramp-up;  we  are  only  talking  about  the  increase  from 
20,000  to  33,000  young  people — will  allow  for  more  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  among  the  smaller  States. 

I  think  also  that  this  is  a  ramp-up  consistent  with  wise  manage- 
ment in  terms  of  building  the  infrastructure  in  the  early  years.  If 
we  build  those  roots  deep,  we  will  have  a  program  we  all  can  be 
proud  of  in  the  later  years.  That  is  essentially  why  we  are  looking 
for  the  increase  this  year. 

Mr.  DeLay.  How  much  of  the  370  million  has  been  obligated? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  at  this  point. 

Gary,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Kowalczyk.  As  of  mid-March,  the  Corporation  has  obligated 
$103.7  million  from  the  1994  appropriation  of  $370  million.  In  gen- 
eral, because  most  of  the  money  is  tied  up  with  our  grant  pro- 
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grams,  those  obligations  will  not  incur  until  grants  are  made  later 
this  spring.  We  have  obligated  the  program  administration  money 
at  a  rate  that  is  roughly  comparable  to  the  total  available  for  the 
year. 

The  trust  fund  money  has  already  been  invested  into  the  trust 
so  that  all  of  that  money  has  been  obligated  and  outlayed  with  an 
offsetting  receipt  to  the  Treasury  in  the  trust  fund.  That  is  the  sta- 
tus for  the  first  five  months. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EFFICIENCIES 

Mr.  DeLay.  One  last  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  administration  has  requested  $32.5  million  for  administra- 
tion of  the  former  ACTION  program  to  be  funded  through  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill.  It  would  seem  that  the  requested  amount 
is  redundant  and  unnecessary  given  the  fact  that  the  former  AC- 
TION program  has  been  folded  into  your  corporation. 

Why  is  this  amount  of  administration  money  needed? 

Mr.  Segal.  Let  me  begin  by  saying,  Mr.  DeLay,  that  I  believe  the 
sum  total  will  be  a  lot  less  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been  if 
ACTION  and  the  Corporation  were  independent.  By  virtue  of  our 
being  together,  there  are  some  substantial  cost  savings  we  already 
have  enjoyed. 

You  obviously  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  historic  reasons,  we 
are  appropriated  in  two  separate  committees  at  this  point. 

Perhaps,  Gary,  are  you  able  to  talk  about  the  administrative  ex- 
pense of  the  ACTION  budget? 

Mr.  KOWALCZYK.  Sure.  I  think  if  you  add  the  two  together,  Mr. 
DeLay,  you  will  see  that  the  total  administrative  costs  are  well 
below  5  percent  of  the  total  Corporation  budget.  And  this  really,  as 
Mr.  Segal  mentioned,  is  the  first  year  in  which  these  two  efforts 
will  be  combined,  and  we  would  expect  the  efficiencies  to  be  identi- 
fied during  that  first  year  and  reflected  in  subsequent  years'  budg- 
ets. 

Mr.  DeLay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CIVILIAN  COMMUNITY  CORPS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  in  the  justification  on  page  23,  it  states 
that  in  fiscal  year  1994  the  NCCC  will  establish  a  residential  pro- 
gram which  will  serve  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  who 
have  diverse  backgrounds. 

Have  the  four  full-time  facility  sites  been  chosen  yet? 

Mr.  Segal.  No,  they  haven't,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  making  a 
lot  of  progress  on  it.  We  don't  think  it  is  too  far  away.  They  will 
be  spread  throughout  the  United  States  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  will  be  a  very  exciting 
model,  which  joins  the  best  of  the  military  with  civilian  service  at 
a  time  when  military  downsizing  is  going  forward. 

We  have  established  what  the  criteria  will  be  for  those  base  se- 
lections, but  we  do  not  yet  have  those  bases. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  about  program  participants.  Are  there  program 
participants  currently  awaiting  the  opening  of  these  four  facilities? 

Mr.  Segal.  No.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  just  beginning  the 
process.  We  expect  the  first  of  the  bases  to  be  in  place  in  June  and 
the  fourth  to  be  in  place  by  September. 
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Again,  they  will  be  located  all  over  the  United  States  and  acces- 
sible from  major  transportation  corridors.  They  will  be  accessible  to 
major  urban  areas.  They  are  great  community  projects  that  are 
needed. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  in  your  view,  what  group  of  people  will 
the  typical  NCCC  residential  service  program  most  likely  appeal 
to? 

Mr.  Segal.  We  are  hopeful  that  NCCC  will  more  or  less  mirror 
the  National  Service  Program  overall.  There  is  a  sense  we  have 
that  it  will  tend  to  focus  in  one  of  the  four  subject  areas;  it  will 
tend  to  focus  in  the  area  of  the  environment,  much  like  the  CCC 
did  many  years  before.  As  a  result,  it  might  tend  to  attract  one 
kind  of  participant  rather  than  another.  But  at  this  early  stage,  it 
is  still  our  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  mix  between  precoUege, 
noncollege,  and  after  college  participating  in  those  programs  and 
ideally  including  both  men  and  women  from  £dl  over  the  United 
States. 

LEARN  AND  SERVE  AMERICA 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  your  justification  on  page  27,  under  planned  ac- 
complishments in  fiscal  year  1994,  you  state  that  more  than 
500,000  youth  are  expected  to  enroll  in  the  Serve  America  pro- 
grams. Currently  how  many  youth  are  enrolled? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  don't  know  the  figure  right  now.  You  understand 
that  a  young  person  in  Learn  and  Serve  is  simply  getting  the  bene- 
fit of  the  education  in  his  or  her  classroom.  That  is  just  a  total;  we 
fund  the  teachers,  we  fund  the  building  of  the  infrastructure  as  one 
part  of  that  ethic  of  service. 

How  many  people  are  participating  in  Learn  and  Serve? 

Ms.  Sagawa.  360,000. 

Mr.  Segal.  It  is  about  360,000  now,  and  this  again  is  a  very  good 
return  on  our  investment  if  we  are  going  to  be  ramping  it  up  to 
500,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  the  funds  in  fiscal  year  1995  for  both  existing 
and  new  programs? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  And  can  you,  either  now  or  for  the  record, 
tell  us  how  much  will  be  allocated  to  each  effort? 

Mr.  Segal.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  programs  and  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  figures  but 

Ms.  Sagawa.  We  can  provide  the  information  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question.  What  percentage  of  Learn  and  Serve  America  funds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port new  versus  existing  programs? 
Answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided  this  information  to  your  staff. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  you  plan  to  involve  more  than  685,000  youth 
in  service  learning  programs.  What  percentage  of  the  Serve  Amer- 
ica programs  are  targeted  to  low-income  students  in  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  I  think  I  am  going  to  ask  Catherine  Milton,  our  Vice 
President  responsible  for  that  program,  to  do  the  best  she  can  to 
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help  us  with  an  answer.  Again,  we  will  supply  the  information  im- 
mediately. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Question.  What  percentage  of  the  Serve  America  programs  are  targeted  to  low  in- 
come students  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995?  What  is  the  percentage  of  minority 
Serve  America  participants? 

Answer.  The  Corporation  for  National  Service  does  not  set  specific  guidelines  or 
targets  for  participant  recruitment  or  participation  in  Learn  and  Serve  programs. 
However,  all  grantees  are  strongly  encouraged  to  insure  that  their  subgrantees  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  youth  of  different  socioeconomic  backgrounds  to  serve  together 
in  Learn  and  Serve  programs.  The  1992-1993  Learn  and  Serve  America  program 
year  is  the  only  year  for  which  participant  demographic  figures  are  available  at  this 
time.  During  that  period,  18  percent  of  Learn  and  Serve  Ajmerica  participants  across 
the  nation  were  economically  disadvantaged.  The  1990  Census  figures  show  that 
17.9  percent  of  Americans  below  the  age  of  18  live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level, 
while  for  the  American  population  as  a  whole  the  figure  is  13. 1  percent. 

Learn  and  Serve  America  programs  are  operated  locally  by  school  districts  and 
individual  schools  as  subgrantees  of  their  state.  During  the  1992-1993  Learn  and 
Serve  America  program  year,  34  percent  of  all  Learn  and  Serve  America  partici- 
pants were  minorities.  The  representation  in  Serve  America  at  large  of  African 
American  and  Hispanic  youth  was  at  or  above  the  level  for  the  school  population 
in  the  nation  (see  below).  One  quarter  of  subgrantees  report  substantial  representa- 
tion— 25  percent  or  more  participants — ^from  two  or  more  racial  or  ethnic  groups. 

While  we  do  not  as  yet  have  a  demographic  picture  for  FY  1994,  we  expect  that 
these  figures  from  1993  indicate  trends  in  the  participant  mix  which  will  continue 
in  1994  and  1995. 

U.S  RACIAL/ETHNIC  REPRESENTATION  BY  PERCENT  (1990  CENSUS) 

^"""lalfon '""'''      ^'"''  pop"!'*'""        Sen*  America 

VWtite  70.7  80.3  66.0 

Black  15.2  12.0  19.0 

Hispanic  10.9  8.8  11.0 

Other 4^0 37 4^ 

Ms.  Milton.  Well,  a  lot  of  the  programs  currently — and  we  could 
get  you  figures — a  lot  of  them  currently  are  targeted  at  low-income 
areas. 

In  terms  of  what  we  will  be  doing  for  the  future,  we  are  working 
a  lot  with  both  States  and  community-based  organizations.  And 
since  it  is  a  competitive  process,  we  work  with  them  in  terms  of 
the  quality  of  the  applications  coming  in. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  them,  in  the  past,  have  been  fo- 
cused that  way;  and  I  would  imagine  in  the  future  that  would  be 
the  case,  too. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  as  a  result  of  the  Serve  America  pro- 
gram, are  there  any  good  models  that  the  Corporation  can  use  to 
show  that  American  national  service  is  a  good  effort  for  the  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  Segal.  Again,  Catherine  Milton  is  best  able  since  she  actu- 
ally supervised  Serve  America  before  the  Corporation  existed  and 
has  continuing  responsibility  for  that.  Let  me  ask  her  to  give  us  a 
couple  of  examples  of  products  she  is  proud  of. 

Ms.  Milton.  I  would  say  Serve  America  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful programs,  because  it  is  so  cost-effective.  It  is  one  that  can 
reach  all  Americans,  because  all  Americans  have  to  go  to  school. 
We  have  examples  of  young  people  who  do  service  whether  it  is 
teaming  up  with  people  who  are  in  rest  homes  to  examples  where 
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older  children,  either  in  junior  high  or  high  school,  work  with  the 
homeless  or  tutor  children  who  are  younger  than  themselves. 

We  literally  have  thousands  of  examples  where  things  are  really 
working. 

We  also  have  Learn  and  Serve  America  programs  at  the  college 
level  where  we  continue  to  work  with  young  people  who  have  more 
skills  to  offer  service  to  the  communities  that  they  are  working 
with. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  In  light  of  the  current  problem 
we  are  experiencing  with  reference  to  violence  in  schools,  do  the 
Serve  America  programs  address  this  issue? 

Ms.  Milton.  Absolutely.  We  have  examples  in  some  of  our  tough- 
est communities.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  j'oung  people 
in  the  high  schools  have  picked  the  topic  of  violence  as  one  that 
they  want  to  work  on.  They  have  formed  partnerships  working  for 
the  first  time  in  those  communities  with  police  departments,  focus- 
ing on  what  they  can  do. 

We  also  have  examples  where  they  have  learned  dispute  resolu- 
tion. They  have  really  applied  that,  starting  at  very  young  levels, 
to  fights  that  take  place  in  the  school  and  how  they  can  solve  those 
problems,  working  beyond  the  school  walls  in  communities. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  There  are  also  significant  antidrug  efforts  where 
students  use  peer  education  and  other  messages  to  try  to  discour- 
age drug  use.  Many  of  the  most  effective  programs  are  ones  that 
involve  the  young  people  themselves  talking  to  their  peers,  rather 
than  older  people  coming  in  and  telling  them  what  to  do. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Gk)od.  Mr.  Segal,  in  your  justification  on  page  28  it 
states  that  the  Corporation  will  offer  up  to  150  grants  supporting 
programs  in  approximately  600  colleges  and  universities  that  in- 
volve up  to  150,000  students.  What  is  the  Corporation's  selection 
process  for  choosing  the  colleges  and  universities  which  are  award- 
ed a  grant? 

Mr.  Segal.  Since  this  is  still  part  of  our  Learn  and  Serve  pro- 
gram, I  will  ask  Catherine  Milton  to  address  it. 

Ms.  Milton.  We  have  a  competitive  process.  We  actually  put  out 
the  notice  of  availability  of  funds,  very  similar  to  what  we  had  in 
the  past.  It  follows  the  law,  and  it  basically  asks  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  ideas  that  will  carry  forth  service  into  the  classrooms. 

We  are  stressing  those  colleges  and  universities  that  are  in  areas 
of  particular  economic  need.  We  are  targeting  those  areas  as  ones 
that  are  especially  important  to  us. 

We  are  also  trying  to  work  with  colleges  to  make  sure  that  these 
programs  are  institutionalized,  so  they  won't  need  government 
funding  for  the  long  run.  They  can  become  an  important  part  of  the 
college  by  having  faculty  members  learn  how  to  do  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  will  make  community  service  come  alive  and  make 
it  part  of  the  classroom  experience  as  well  as  an  extracurricular  ac- 
tivity. 

We  anticipate  that  we  will  be  getting  proposals  in  in  the  next 
month,  and  will  have  a  peer  review  process  for  reviewing  them. 

Mr.  Stokes.  As  a  follow-up  to  your  response  of  the  colleges  that 
serve  the  type  of  population  that  you  are  talking  about,  are  you 
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working  very  closely  with  the  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? 

Ms.  Milton.  Yes,  we  are,  and  we  have  actually  given  them 
grants  in  the  past.  We  are  working  with  them  both  in  terms  of 
technical  assistance  and  outreach  as  well  as  actual  grants.  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  information  on  those. 

And  we  are  very  much  working  with  them  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  supply  the  addi- 
tional information  for  me  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Outreach   Efforts  To  Minority  Institutions 

Over  the  past  few  months  Corporation  staff  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
outreach  activities.   The  Corporation  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  make 
certain  that  community  colleges,  vocational  colleges,  Hispanic-serving 
institutions.  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  tribally 
controlled  colleges,  are  kept  informed  of  the  opportunities  national  service 
offers  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  commitment  that  AmeriCorps  participants 
"looks  like  America."    In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  involved 
organizations  such  as  the  Black  Student  Leadership  Network,  the  Campus 
Compact  HBCU  Network,  the  Pan  African  Student  Alliance,  and  UNCF  have 
been  involved  in  various  outreach  efforts.   Below  are  specific  efforts  the 
Corporation  has  made  to  reach  out  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

•  Conducted  national  videoconference  entitled  "National  and 
Community:    Roles  for   Higher  Education"  this  broadcast  provided 
technical  assistance  and  information  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.   By  collaborating  with  the  Black  College  Satellite 
Network  we  made  sure  that  black  colleges  were  aware  of  the 
videoconference  and  how  to  access  it. 

•  Staff  provided  HBCUs  with  applications  and  other  supplemental 
materials. 

•  Staff  delivered  presentations  on  Corporation  programs  to  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

•  Staff  gave  overview  of  Corporation  programs  at  NAFEO 
conference. 

•  Collaborated  with  White  House  Initiative  on  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  to  ensure  that  black  colleges  have  ample 
information  in  order  to  submit  quality  proposals. 


Grants  to  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 

Clark  Atlanta  University 

The  program.  Culture  for  Service,  targets  the  urban  neighborhood 
surrounding  the  university  for  service  by  students  required  to  complete  30 
hours  of  community  service.    All  service  activities  are  curriculum-based.    The 
students  are  matched  with  appropriate  agencies  to  provide  tutoring, 
mentoring,  elder  care,  and  voter  registration  as  the  community  needs.   The 
university  is  aiming  to  institutionalize  the  service  ethic  within  the  university 
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community  and  to  increase  participation  of  teachers,  prospective  teachers  and 
related  educational  personnel  in  community  service  activities. 


Tulane/Xavier  Consortium 

The  Tulane/Xavier  Consortium  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  an 
historically  black  college  and  a  predominantly  white  institution  to  enter  a 
consortium  for  expanding  and  improving  the  community  service  programs 
already  in  existence  at  both  universities.   The  program  is  divided  into  four 
modules  in  which  each  offers  a  specific  component.    Module  one  incorporates 
mentor  training,  module  two  includes  leadership  training,  while  module 
three  includes  service  learning  development  and  module  four  civic  leader 
internships. 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

This  program  involves  students  from  an  historically  black  college,  in 
providing  health  care  at  a  rural  clinic  in  Shiloh,  NC.   The  students  come  from 
the  nursing,  health  education,  pre-med  and  foods  and  nutrition  programs. 
The  North  Carolina  Student  Rural  Health  Coalition  previously  operated  free 
clinics  in  three  other  counties  and  has  expanded  to  four.     The  Coalition 
continues  providing  free  health  care  in  the  rural  areas  of  North  Carolina. 

Spelman  College 

The  Corporation,  through  discretionary  funds  provides  support  for  the  HBCU 
Network  located  on  the  campus  of  Spelman  College.   This  project  will  focus 
on  increasing  the  capacity  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  to 
develop  quality  models  in  community  service  and  to  use  these  activities  to 
enhance  the  education  of  the  students.    Additionally,  the  HBCU  Network 
disseminates  information  on  existing  programs  on  black  campuses  and 
encourages  coalition-building  among  HBCU  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators  committed  to  community  service. 
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CONTINUATION  GRANTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Of  the  150  grants  projected  to  be  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  how  many  will  be  new  grants  and  how  many  will  be  re- 
newals? 

Ms.  Milton.  Many  of  the  programs  that  are  currently  funded 
were  given  the  understanding  that  if  they  came  in  with  good  pro- 
posals that  they  would  have  the  possibility  of  being  renewed.  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  those  will  be  renewed,  but  I  estimate  that  the 
largest  percentage  will  be  new  grants. 

Do  we  have  actual  numbers  here? 

Mr.  KOWALCZYK.  In  1994,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  60  percent  will 
be  continuation  costs  and  40  percent  will  be  new  grants.  And  in 
1995,  we  would  expect  about  two-thirds  of  the  money  to  go  for  con- 
tinuation costs  of  those  projects  that  began  in  1994,  and  one-third, 
or  $5  million,  would  be  new  grants  under  higher  education. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Segal,  the  justification  on  page  30  states  that 
systems  developed  during  1994  to  handle  the  new  workload  will  be 
expanded  and  improved  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Would  you  explain  what  systems  are  being  expanded  and  im- 
proved? 

SYSTEMS  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  Segal.  We  are  essentially  talking  about  data-gathering  and 
collection.  We  are  at  a  real  start-up  level,  determining  what  is  the 
data  that  we  feel  is  important  for  us  to  be  collecting.  We  all  know 
that  too  much  data  is  also  foolish.  We  have  to  figure  out  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not  important. 

If  you  want  more  specifics  on  the  data — on  the  information  that 
we  are  going  to  be  collecting,  computer  systems  and  otherwise, 
Gary  or  Shirley,  are  you  able  to  discuss  that? 

Ms.  Sagawa.  There  are  two  major  new  systems  that  just  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  they  are  new  will  demand  a  lot  of  attention  and 
possible  improvement.  One  is  the  trust  fund.  Essentially  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  trust  fund  is  making  direct  payments  for  each 
of  the  20,000  people  who  serve.  We  have  got  to  make  sure  that  the 
data  going  in  is  accurate  and  that  the  payments  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law. 

The  second  major  system  is  a  recruitment  system  which  is  really 
a  national  referral  system  because  selection  is  local  in  our  program. 

So  those  two  systems — one  is  the  800  number  recruitment  and 
the  other,  the  trust  fund — are  brand-new.  We  are  excited  about 
how  they  have  been  developing,  but  we  may  have  to  improve  them 
over  time  as  we  learn  more  about  what  is  working  well  and  what 
isn't. 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  emphasis  has  the  Corporation  placed  on  the 
need  for  programs  to  solicit  in-kind  contributions? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  legislation  asks  for  two  kinds  of  contributions  lo- 
cally. First,  it  asks  for  cash  contributions,  specifically  around  the 
minimum  wage  stipend  participants  are  going  to  be  paid;  the  15 
percent  of  funds  are  going  to  be  raised  in  the  form  of  cash. 
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When  it  comes  to  the  program  costs  that  we  discussed  earHer, 
the  legislation,  as  a  minimum,  requires  25  percent  of  the  funds  to 
be  raised  locally,  both  cash  and  in-kind,  in-kind  being  as  broadly 
defined  as  possible,  from  facilities  to  services  to  equipment,  et 
cetera. 

In  fact,  we  have  made  it  clear  that  all  other  things  being  equal, 
if  a  community  can  come  up  with  more  than  25  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram costs,  it  will  be  an  element  that  we  will  be  considering  in  de- 
termining who,  in  fact,  will  receive  grants. 

We  treat  in-kind  contributions  just  as  they  are;  they  are  an  alter- 
native to  cash.  We  will  hopefully  be  wise  enough  to  value  them 
properly.  We  all  know  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  work.  But  we 
certainly  are  very  encouraged  from  my  experiences,  from  my  con- 
versations with  those  in  the  private  sector,  I  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  real  generosity  in  the  raising  of  in-kind  contributions. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  $1,000,000  is  requested  for  the 
Inspector  General's  Office.  When  does  the  Inspector  General  antici- 
pate providing  the  first  semiannual  report  about  the  Corporation? 

Mr.  Segal.  We  have  our  acting  Inspector  General,  who  is  here, 
who  was  the  Inspector  General  of  ACTION. 

Judy,  are  you  able  to  discuss  when  your  first  semiannual  report 
will  be  due? 

Ms.  Denny.  Sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  will  issue  the  semi-annual  report  to  Mr. 
Segal  on  April  30th;  he  will  then  send  it  to  Congress  at  the  end 
of  May.  And  that  will  be  the  first  semiannual  for  the  Corporation, 
and  the  tenth  and  last  semiannual  report  for  ACTION.  So  it  will 
be  a  combination  report  this  time  only, 

SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  see.  Mr.  Segal,  in  your  statement,  you  have  listed 
many  very  encouraging  program  results  for  the  Summer  of  Service 
Program  and  the  Summer  of  Safety  program.  What  is  the  break- 
out of  minority  participation  for  both  the  Summer  of  Safety  pro- 
gram and  the  Summer  of  Service  program? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  Summer  of  Safety  program  will  be  our  1994  ef- 
fort. We  are  devoting  all  of  our  resources  to  public  safety.  The  de- 
mographic breakdown  is  unknown  at  this  point.  The  young  people 
who  will  be  participating  have  yet  to  be  selected  and  won't  be  for 
a  couple  of  months,  at  this  point. 

As  to  the  Summer  of  Service  program  last  summer,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  just  short  of  70  percent  of  the  participants  were  people 
of  color.  I  believe  higher  than  70  percent  of  the  people  last  summer 
were  in  university.  And  something  approaching  60  percent  of  the 
participants  were  female.  Geographically,  they  were  spread 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  I  assume  then  you  have  some  form  of  outreach 
program  in  place? 

Mr.  Segal.  On  a  continuing  basis.  We  expect  that  national  serv- 
ice will  be  the  face  of  America,  We  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  make 
that  a  reality.  While  we  are  not  looking  for  any  exact  percentages, 
the  outreach  will  be  dramatic  in  every  respect  to  make  sure  that 
participgints  do  mirror  our  country. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  How  many  grants  does  the  Corporation  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  both  the  Summer  of  Service  and  the  Summer  of  Safety  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995? 

Mr.  Segal.  For  the  Summer  of  Service,  which  of  course  was  last 
summer,  I  think  we  had  16  grants  in  11  cities,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

I  think  that  for  Summer  of  Safety,  this  next  year — again  we  have 
several  different  programs — but  the  equivalent  of  last  summer, 
what  we  call  the  grants-making  piper,  I  believe  we  are  looking  at 
about  15  grants  for  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  several  other 
streams.  There  will  be  VISTAs  that  we  will  be  selecting  ourselves; 
there  will  be  Serve  and  Learn  grants,  such  as  those  we  talked 
about  a  moment  ago,  and  there  will  be  grants  involving  seniors  as 
well,  all  in  the  area  of  public  safety. 

But  on  an  apples-to-apples  basis,  I  think  we  are  looking  for  the 
same  number  of  grants  this  summer  as  we  had  last  summer  in  our 
Summer  of  Service  Program,  about  15. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Let  me  refer  you  to  page  3  in  your  justification,  you 
have  a  graph  or  a  breakdown  of  the  Corporation;  and  along  on  page 
32  of  your  justification,  you  have  a  detail  of  permanent  positions 
by  organization.  Our  staff  had  requested  a  break-out  for  the  Cor- 
poration by  salary,  gender  and  ethnicity. 

They  provided  us  some  information,  but  it  was  not  quite  what  we 
would  like  to  have  for  the  record.  One  of  my  major  concerns  is  that 
not  only  do  we  want  the  Corporation  to  mirror  America  in  terms 
of  the  programs  being  carried  out,  but  we  want  it  to  mirror  Amer- 
ica at  the  top  level  of  the  Corporation.  The  same  type  of  diversity 
that  you  are  achieving  there,  I  hope  we  are  going  to  see  at  the  pol- 
icy level,  the  top  of  the  Corporation,  particularly  with  the  associ- 
ates you  bring  in  here  at  the  top  level. 

I  would  just  like  you  to  comment  on  where  you  are  in  terms  of 
mirroring  America  at  this  level? 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  our  driving  stimulus  every 
day.  We  think  we  have  made  some  real  progress  in  that  already. 
As  I  see  you  know,  the  overall  percentage  of  ethnicity  in  the  Cor- 
poration, I  think  is  a  little  over  60  percent  people  who  are  white, 
30  percent  people  who  are  African- American,  the  balance  who  are 
Hispanic  and  Asian-American.  But  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken. 
We  should  be  looking  at  racial  diversity  throughout  the  Corpora- 
tion, at  every  level,  from  the  highest  on  down;  and  I  think  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  progress  in  that  regard. 

Whether  you  look  at  that  chart  or  other  charts,  at  the  highest 
levels,  I  think  we  have  achieved  some  dramatic  success,  but  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  it  even  better  as  we  go  forward. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  response  to  that;  and  I 
would  appreciate  if  you  will  check  with  the  Subcommittee  staff  and 
give  me  the  type  of  break-out  that  we  really  want. 

Recently,  the  Congress  passed  a  dire  emergency  supplemental  re- 
port, 103-368,  rescinding  $5  million.  How  does  the  Corporation  in- 
tend to  absorb  this  recission? 

Mr.  Segal.  The  $5  million  of  rescission,  Shirley,  do  you  want  to 
discuss  that? 
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Ms.  Sagawa.  We  are  still  looking  at  the  options  but  we  will  pro- 
vide a  specific  break-out  once  we  have  it  approved  by  0MB. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Ms.  Sagawa.  We  hope  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  not  undermine 
any  of  our  plans  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Very  good. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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EMPLOYEE  DISTRIBUTION 
PERSONS  WITH  SELF-IDENTIFIED  DISABILITIES 

(March  24,  1994) 


Corporation 

Grades 


No.  of  Employees 


02-08 
SES 


3 
1 


Total  -  4  or  7% 


ACTION 

Grades 

No.  of  Employees 

02-08 

15 

09-12 

20 

13-15 

14 

SES 

2 

Total  - 

51 

or 

12% 

Corporation  and  ACTION 

Grades 

No.  of  Employees 

02-08 

18 

09-12 

20 

13-15 

14 

SES 

3 

Total 

-55  or  11% 

693 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  DeLay,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  DeLay,  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay. 

Mr.  Segal,  Mr.  Joseph,  this  completes  our  hearing.  We  have  got- 
ten through  your  first  one. 

Mr.  Segal.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  as  bad  as  they  told  me  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  you  have  done  very  well.  We  appreciate  your 
appearance.  We  have  had  a  good  hearing,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you. 

[Questions  and  answers  for  the  record  and  the  justifications  fol- 
low:] 
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1.  Question  (Congressman  Torres): 


I  know  that  National  and  Community  Service  is  a  new  program  but  can 
you  give  us  a  demographic  breakdown  of  your  FY  1994  participants?    It  would 
also  help  to  have  a  listing  of  any  FY  1994  awards  that  have  been  made.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  reviewing  the  demonstration  and  innovative  programs 
funded  in  FY  1994. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  a  priority  [for  programs  enrolling  participants  with 
college  experience]  has  been  established  [in  the  national  direct  competition]? 

Answer: 

•  Participant  Recruitment/Demographic  Profile: 

As  of  this  date,  no  programs  have  been  selected  and  therefore  no 
participants  have  been  recruited  to  serve  in  AmeriCorps  grants  programs  for 
FY1994.  Consequently,  we  are  unable  to  provide  actual  figures  for  the  1994 
participant  pool.  We  do  expect,  however,  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  mix  of 
participants  will  reflect  the  full  diversity  that  exists  in  America  with  regard  to 
race,  ethnicity,  gender,  income,  and  educational  attainment.  Our  goal  is  to  make 
AmeriCorps  something  that  is  accessible  and  open  to  participants  of  all 
backgrounds. 

We  expect  and  encourage  — and  experience  suggests —  that  there  will  be 
substantial  and  extensive  participation  by  youth  who  are  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged,  as  evidenced  by  the  preliminary  reports  from  the 
evaluation  information  system  (EIS)  database  maintained  by  the  former 
Commission  on  National  and  Community  Service  on  participants  in  the  youth 
corps  and  National  Service  Demonstration  programs.  As  many  of  these 
programs  will  continue  to  be  supported  under  AmeriCorps,  these  figures 
indicate  the  profile  of  potential  AmeriCorps  participants  in  1994: 
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BASIC  PARTICIPANT  DEMOGRAPHICS  (Subtitle  C:  Youth  Corps  and  D: 

Demonstration) 

Cs Ds 


RACE 

African  American 

42% 

44% 

White 

36% 

46% 

Hispanic 

16% 

6% 

Asian 

1% 

3% 

American  Indian 

5% 

.4% 

Other 

.3% 

.7% 

SEX 

Female 

32.5% 

61.3% 

Male 

67.5% 

38.7% 

EDUCATION 

No  high  school  degree 

58% 

12% 

High  School  degree 

39% 

57% 

Ass.  or  Bachelors  degree 

2% 

22% 

Masters  or  higher 

0% 

4% 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

Under  $25,000 

78% 

68% 

$25-$50,000 

17% 

18% 

Over  $50,000 

5% 

14% 

MAJOR  REASON  FOR  JOINING 

To  get  training    To  help  others    To  help  children 


•  Learn  and  Serve  Targeted  to  Low  Income  Students 

Although  we  have  not  set  specific  guidelines  for  participant  recruitment 
under  Learn  and  Serve  America,  all  grantees  are  strongly  encouraged  to  provide 
opportunities  for  youth  of  different  socioeconomic  backgrounds  to  serve 
together.  During  the  1992-93  Serve  America  program  year,  26  percent  of  the  local 
programs  receiving  subgrants  reported  that  at  least  75  percent  of  their 
participants  were  economically  disadvantaged.  In  addition,  another  20  percent 
of  the  subgrantees  reported  that  50-75  percent  of  their  participants  were 
economically  disadvantaged.  We  expect  this  trend  to  continue  under  the  new 
Learn  and  Serve  America  program  during  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
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•  Rationale  for  Priority  Enrollment  of  Participants  with  College  Experience 

While  we  encourage  the  participation  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  in  AmeriCorps,  we  are  committed  to  recruiting  participants  with  college 
experience  as  well.  Thus,  because  the  existing  grantees  enlist  so  few  participants 
with  college  experience,  and  because  most  of  those  programs,  for  which  we  have 
established  a  priority  for  funding,  will  be  supported  through  the  state 
competitions,  we  will  give  special  consideration  in  the  national  direct 
competition  for  programs  that  will  recruit  participants  with  college  experience. 
This  special  consideration  does  not  imply  that  only  programs  involving  college- 
educated  participants  will  be  supported  in  that  national  direct  competition. 
Rather,  it  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to  ensure  that  we 
support  an  overall  portfolio  of  programs  that,  in  the  aggregate,  is  balanced  in 
terms  of  the  educational  background  of  participants.  Even  with  this  priority, 
however,  we  still  expect  that  half  or  more  of  the  participants  in  AmeriCorps  will 
not  have  college  experience,  and  that  a  considerable  number  will  be 
educationally  disadvantaged  or  out-of-school  youth. 

•  Listing  of  FY  1994  awards: 

As  of  this  date,  the  Corporation  has  not  made  any  grants  in  any  of  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of 
1993  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  We  expect  to  award  Summer  of  Service  grants  in  May, 
and  national  direct  AmeriCorps  grants  in  June,  with  State-based  AmeriCorps 
grants  being  funded  beginning  in  late  July  and  August.  However,  we  have 
provided  a  list  of  the  National  Service  Demonstration  Programs  and  the 
innovative/special  programs  (Subtitle  E)  supported  by  the  former  Commission 
for  FY  1993  (see  attached). 

2.  Question  (Congressman  Torres): 

Given  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  every  state  include  low-income 
areas  and  individuals  in  national  service,  isn't  such  a  waiver  harmful?  Can  you 
tell  us  how  many  waivers  have  been  allowed  for  or  are  anticipated  in  FY  1994. 

Answer: 

The  statute  requires  that  of  the  total  amount  of  assistance  to  be  distributed 
to  States  in  the  AmeriCorps  grant  program,  at  least  50%  must  support  programs 
that  are  conducted  in  areas  most  in  need.  While  this  requirement  applies  to  the 
distribution  of  funds  in  the  aggregate,  we  have  nevertheless  required  each  state 
to  meet  the  requirement  individually.  In  general,  we  do  not  anticipate 
exempting  any  state  from  this  requirement.  Indeed,  states  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate,  in  an  extremely  compelling  manner,  why  they  cannot  comply  with 
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the  requirement  before  such  a  waiver  would  be  provided.  No  waivers  have  been 
given  to  date. 

Our  provision  for  a  waiver  does  not  free  states  of  their  commitment  to 
supporting  programs  in  low-income  communities.  Rather,  it  recognizes  the 
reality  that  some  states  will  have  as  few  as  one  program  (with  as  few  as  twenty 
participants).  Particularly  in  the  instance  where  the  program  is  pre-existing  and 
is  not  located  in  a  low-income  community — even  if  it  is  providing  services 
broadly  including  low-income  communities —  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
meet  the  requirement  technically.  There  are  other  scenarios  under  which  a 
similar  problem  would  arise.    Nevertheless,  we  have  strongly  communicated  our 
expectation  to  states;  we  have  asked  for  a  technical  assistance  and  outreach  plan 
that  includes  how  they  will  conduct  outreach  to  low-income  communities  and 
areas  of  need;  and  we  are  confident  that  except  in  the  rarest  of  circumstances 
most  if  not  all  states  will  fully  comply  with  this  requirement. 
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CoRPOiuTioN  For 

National 
Community 

J^RVICE 
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National  Service  Demonstration  Models 

Subtitle  D  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990 


Subtitle  D  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  was  created  to  develop  and  support 
model  national  service  programs  that  engage  diverse  citizens  ages  17  and  older  in  full-  and  part-time 
year-round  community  service.  The  programs  are  diverse  in  geography,  focus  and  design,  ranging  from 
crew-  or  team-based  models  concentrated  in  one  community  to  individual  placement  models  operating  in 
a  multi-state  region.  All,  however,  are  designed  to  meet  locally  identified  human,  educational, 
environmental  or  public  safety  needs  that  would  otherwise  go  unaddressed.  The  National  Service 
Models  seek  to  demonstrate  that  diverse  citizens  can  serve  together  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

While  a  main  objective  is  to  deliver  needed  services  that  make  a  meaningful  impact  on 
communities,  the  models  also  seek  to  foster  leadership  skills  and  promote  positive  civic  attitudes  among 
the  many,  often  intergenerational,  participants  who  serve.  In  exchange  for  their  year-long,  renewable 
commitment,  full-time  participants  earn  a  modest  living  allowance  and  a  $5,000  post-service  scholarship 
(which  may  be  applied  for  future  educational  or  training  expenses  or  to  repay  an  existing  student  loan). 

There  are  currently  15  programs  operating  or  being  developed  in  17  states  throughout  the 
country.  The  following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the  models: 

Models  currently  in  operation: 

•  The  Delta  Service  Corps 
Arkansas  •  Louisiana  'Mississippi 

The  Delta  Service  Corps  is  a  tri-state  community  development  model  operated  by  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  The  Delta  Corps  will  assign  approximately  1000  full-  and  part-time  participants  (over  a 
three  year  period)  to  a  variety  of  community-based  organizations,  schools  and  public  agencies  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Delta  counties  and  parishes  to  implement  the  recommendations  developed  by  the 
citizen-based  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Development  Commission. 

Participants  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  are  placed  individually  but  gather  regularly  in  county  or  parish 
teams  to  consult  and  coordinate  their  efforts  and  to  develop  and  implement  signature  projects. 
Participants  perform  needed  services  in  their  communities,  while  developing  the  capacity  of  the 
communities  to  work  together  to  address  their  own  priorities. 

Program  Director:  Billie  Ann  Myers 

Delta  Service  Corps 
Division  of  Volunteerism 
1300  Donaghey  Plaza  South 
7th  and  Main  Streets 
Little  Rock,  AR  72201 
501-682-7540 
501-682-^752  (fax) 

Total  Grant  Award:  $5,285,000 

Number  of  Particpants:  225FT/225PT 


1 100  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  •  Washington,  DC  20525 
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•  The  Peach  Corps 
Georgia 

The  Georgia  Peach  Corps  is  a  rural,  crew-based  and  community-driven  intergenerational  corps  that  is 
operating  in  two  Georgia  counties.  Both  counties  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  their  participation  in  the 
Governor's  "All  Star"  Community  Betterment  Program,  in  which  they  undertook  a  comprehensive 
community  needs  assessment.  The  120  full-time  participants  are  organized  in  20  member  teams,  which 
rotate  from  education  to  human  services  to  public  works  projects.  Every  Friday,  the  participants  at  each 
site  gather  together  for  leadership  development,  service  learning  and  educational  activities.  All  service 
projects  are  locally  identified  and  selected  by  a  community  advisory  board,  composed  of  Peach  Corps 
staff,  participants  and  community  members. 

Program  Director  Lynn  Thornton 

Georgia  Peach  Corps 
1200  Equitable  Building 
100  Peachtree  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
404-656-3836 
404-656-9792  (fax) 

ToUl  Grant  Award:  $2,524,949 

Number  of  Particpants:  120FT 

•  Public  Allies 
Illinois 

Public  Allies  will  expand  the  spirit  of  service  throughout  the  greater  Chicago  area  by  engaging  diverse 
participants  ages  17  to  30  in  hiU-time  national  service.  Participants-called  "Allies"-will  be  individually 
placed  in  community  based  organizations  focused  on  housing,  health  care,  and  youth  development  issues 
in  the  greater  Chicago  area.  Participants  will  be  organized  into  10-member  teams  for  leadership  training 
and  to  develop  and  implement  signature  service  projects.  An  innovative  training  program  will  result  in 
an  intensive  leadership  development  experience  for  the  Allies. 

Program  Directon  Michelle  Obama 

Public  Allies 
332  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312-435-1153 
312-435-1151  (fax) 

Total  Grant  Award:  $599,499 

Number  of  Particpants:  30FT 
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•  Volunteer  Maryland! 
Maryland 

Volunteer  Maryland  is  a  state-wide  "volunteer  multiplier  model".  The  project  provides  the  link  between 
the  many  people  who  want  to  volunteer  but  do  not  know  how  or  where,  with  the  many  service 
organizations  that  lack  the  resources  to  recruit  or  manage  volunteers  successfully.  Individually  placed  in 
community-based  organizations,  the  participants  develop  and  implement  volunteer  management 
structures,  while  recruiting  volunteers  to  expand  the  service  impact  of  their  host  site.  Volunteer  Maryland 
will  revitalize  the  spirit  of  service  throughout  the  state  by  engaging  thousands  of  Marylanders  in 
volunteer  service  to  address  some  of  the  state's  most  pressing  needs. 


Program  Director: 


EUie  Faulk  Young 

Volunteer  Maryland! 

Governor's  Office  on  Volunteerism 

100  Community  Place 

Crownsville,  MD  21032 

410-514-7270  (o) 

410-514-7277  (fax) 


Total  Grant  Award: 
Number  of  Particpants: 


$1,530,000 
60FT/130PT 


•  City  Year 
Massachusetts 

Boston's  version  of  an  "urban  peace  corps,"  City  Year  enlists  young  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  in  a 
year  of  service  to  the  city.  An  irmovative  and  highly  diverse  urban  youth  corps.  City  Year  has  continued 
to  have  a  major  impact  on  civic  spirit  and  citizen  action  throughout  Boston  through  its  work  in  public 
schools  and  on  other  community  priorities.  With  Commission  and  private  sector  backing.  City  Year  has 
undertaken  innovations  in  program  design  by  creating  five  mission-based  divisions  focusing  on  distinct 
service  areas  ranging  from  housing  and  homelessness  to  the  needs  of  school-aged  children. 


Program  Directon 


Eric  Schwarz 
City  Year  Boston 
11  Stillings  Street 
Boston,  MA  02210 
617-451-0699 
617-695-0562  (fax) 


Total  Grant  Award:  $1,371,472* 

Number  of  Particpants:  328FT 


*This  amount  is  in  addition  to  a  two-year,  $7.0  million  grant  awarded  in  FY  1992. 
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•  The  Pennsylvania  Service  Corps 
Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Service  Corps  is  something  of  a  community  service  "officer  training  corps."  Engaging 
both  full-  and  part-time  intergenerational  participants,  the  program  develops  leadership  skills  through 
placements  in  community-based  organizations  to  increase  their  service  capacities  while  forging 
partnerships  with  other  organizations  with  common  service  missions.  Participants,  who  are  supported 
with  an  innovative  training  program  known  as  the  "University  in  Dispersion,"  are  assigned  as 
coordinators  of  service-learning  programs  in  schools,  community  service  directors  in  post-secondary 
institutions,  and  similar  posts  in  other  community  service  programs,  thereby  providing  the  leadership 
cadre  for  Pennsylvania's  statewide  "system  of  service". 

Program  Directon  Amy  Hart 

Pennsylvania  Service  Corps 
1705  N.  Front  Street,  2nd  Floor 
Harrisburg,  PA  17102 
717-233-8577 
717-233-8576  (fax) 

Total  Grant  Award:  $0.00* 

Number  of  Particpants:  125FT/140PT 

'Pennsylvania  received  a  two-year,  $5.9  million  grant  in  FY  1992. 

•  Language  Link  Service  Project 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  (New  York) 

In  New  York,  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  through  their  Language  Link  project,  seeks  to  show  how 
National  Service  can  help  to  revitalize  and  preserve  the  Seneca  language  and  culture.  Tribal  elders  serve 
as  mentors  and  teachers  to  young  adult  participants,  who,  in  turn,  provide  needed  health  assistance  and 
companionship.  Participants,  who  are  enrolled  in  language  trairung  courses  while  they  serve,  are  also 
responsible  fro  tribal  youth  service  projects.  Hence,  the  model  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the 
generations,  engaging  both  elders  and  youth  in  community  building. 

Program  Directon  Rick  Jemison 

Seneca  Language  Link 
Cattaraugus  Reservation 
1500  Rt.  438 
Irving,  NY  14081 
716-532-3341 

ToUl  Grant  Award:  $0.00* 

Number  of  Particpants:  5 

•Seneca  Nahon  of  Indians  received  a  two-year,  $110,000  grant  in  FY  1993. 
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•  Urban  Schools  Service  Corps 
New  Jersey 

In  the  spirit  of  creating  "One  New  Jersey",  the  Urban  Schools  Service  Corps  seeks  to  unify  the  cities  and 
suburbs  in  a  common  purpose:  addressing  the  needs  of  school-age  children  in  public  education.  The 
model  integrates  national  service  into  the  ongoing  state-wide  urban  school  reform  efforts  in  New  Jersey. 
Full-  and  part-time  participants  work  in  some  of  the  state's  poorest  urban  schools  to  help  transform  them 
into  community  centers,  addressing  the  needs  of  both  students  and  their  families  with  activities  that 
include  after-school  safe-havens  and  family  literacy  programs. 


Program  Director: 


Diane  Landis  Hackett 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education 

20  W.  State  Street 

CN:  542 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 

609-984-2815 

609-633-8420  (fax) 


Total  Grant  Award:  $3,793,097 

Number  of  Particpants:  110FT/132PT 

Models  currently  being  developed: 

•  The  Border  Volunteer  Corps 
Arizona 

With  Conunission  support,  the  State  of  Arizona  will  plan  and  develop  the  Border  Volunteer  Corps  (BVC), 
an  environmental  and  community  development  initiative  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border.  In  what 
planners  call  a  "Border  Peace  Corps,"  the  program  will  place  participants  in  public  and  private  non-profit 
community-based  organizations  devoted  to  improving  the  living  and  environmental  conditions 
throughout  the  border  region.  The  BVC  plans  to  begin  initial  operations  in  Arizona  next  spring  and  then 
eventually  expand  to  include  all  four  border  states  in  a  cooperative  multi-state  program. 


Program  Director 


Total  Grant  Award: 
Number  of  Particpants: 
Start  Date: 


Jose  Velasco 
2302  E.  Speedway 
Suite  212 

Tucson,  AZ  85719 
602-626-1774 
602-626-11759  (fax) 

$2,871,222 
75FT/55PT 
September  1994 
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•  City  Volunteer  Corps 
New  York 


With  Commission  support.  New  York's  City  Volunteer  Corps  will  implement  and  evaluate  a  Community 
Leadership  Program  to  supplement  the  existing  urban  corps  program.  Through  an  enhanced  service 
learning  curriculum,  CVC  will  recruit  and  place  a  diverse  cadre  of  young  leaders  on  the  front  line  of 
assessing  community  needs,  identifying  resources,  planning  projects,  and  providing  services  throughout 
the  greater  New  York  City  area. 


Program  Directon 


Sean  Andrews 

City  Volunteer  Corps 

838  Broadway,  3rd  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10007 

212-475-6444 

212-475-9457  (fax) 


Total  Grant  Award: 
Number  of  Particpants: 
Start  Date: 


$1,613,659 
113FT 
January  1994 


•  The  Kansas  Health  and  Safety  Extension  Corps 
Kansas 


The  State  of  Kansas,  in  partnership  with  Kansas  State  University,  will  operate  a  public  safety  model  that 
will  address  the  shortage  of  critically  needed  emergency  response  care  in  rural  communities.  Following 
extensive  technical  training,  participants  will  be  integrated  into  the  existing  emergency  medical  service 
(EMS)  system  as  "EMS  First  Responders."  They  also  will  serve  as  community  educators  to  train  residents 
in  CPR,  First  Aid  and  farm  safety  and  to  provide  health  and  safety  information  to  rural  schools  and 
public  organizations. 


Program  Director 


Patricia  Kells 

Kansas  Office  for  Community  Service 

P.O.  Box  889 

Topeka,  KS  66601 

913-575-8330 

913-575-1930  (fax) 


Total  Grant  Award: 
Number  of  Particpants: 


$956,809 
24FT/96PT 


77-676  O- 94 -23 
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•  Northwest  Service  Academy 
Oregon  •  Washington 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  needs  of  Pacific  Northwest  communities  adversely  affected  by  the  declining 
timber  industry,  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  will 
plan  and  implement  the  Northwest  Service  Academy  (NWSA).  The  Academy  will  consist  of  a  residential 
and  non-residential  leadership  training  program  to  engage  diverse  young  people  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  Northwest  communities,  ranging  from  environmental  to  school-based  initiatives. 

Program  Director:  Russ  Youmans 

Western  Rural  Development  Center 
Oregon  State  University 
Ballard  Extension  Hall  307 
Corvallis,  OR  97331-3607 
503-737-3621 
503-737-1579  (fax) 

total  Grant  Award:  $2,936,620 

Number  of  Particpanls:  lOOFT/  12PT 

Start  Date:  September  1994 

Vlanning  granls: 

•  The  Blackfeet  Public  Safety  Corps 
Blackfeet  Tribe  (Montana) 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana  will  develop  a  public  safety  model  focused  on  emergency  medical 
services  and  public  safety  education  throughout  the  1.5  million-acre  Blackfeet  reservation.  Similar  to  the 
Kansas  model,  the  program  will  integrate  participants  into  the  existing  emergency  medical  system  to 
provide  needed  emergency  medical  services  and  to  provide  public  health  and  safety  education  on  the 
reservation. 

Program  Directon  Colleen  Williamson 

Blackfeet  Planning  Department 
P.O.  Box  D 
Browning,  MT  59417 
406-338-7406 
406-338-7206(fax) 

Total  Grant  Award:  $111,737 
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•  Michigan  CARES 
Michigan 

With  Commission  support,  the  State  of  Michigan  will  further  develop  its  regionally-based  national 
service  model,  Michigan  CARES  (Communities  Accessing  Resources  to  Engage  in  Service).  Regional 
teams  of  program  developers  will  assist  local  community  service  action  teams  in  developing  service 
initiatives.  Statewide  coordination  will  ensure  consistent  quality  standards,  while  community-based 
needs  assessment  and  program  planning  will  ensure  that  local  unmet  needs  are  addressed. 

Program  Directon  Kyle  Caldwell 

Michigan  CARES 

Michigan  Community  Service  Commission 

Olds  Plaza  Building,  4th  Floor 

111  S.  Capitol  Avenue 

Lansing,  MI  48909 

517-373-0617 

517-373-4977  (fax) 

Total  Grant  Award:  $225,355» 
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Applicant   Name       Cab«ll  County  Child  Protection  Team 

Huntington,  WV     25701 
FY93  Grant  $50,000.00 

FY93   Description 

Cab©!!  County  Is  expanding  and  entiancing  Its  Court  Appointed  Special  Advocate  (CASA)  program.  Through 
CASA  program,  volunteers  ore  trained  to  work  as  'friends  of  ttie  court'  to  assure  thiat  cNldren  w/tro  are  abused, 
neglected,  or  abandoned,  receive  adequate  care  and  support.  Recruitment  for  volunteers  focuses  on 
targeting  underrepresented  minority  groups  and  retired  laersorw. 

Applicant   Name        Center  for  Intergeneratlonal  Learning  -  Temple  University 

Pliiladelphla.   PA      19122 
FY93  Grant  S45,000  00 

FY93   Description 

ARCO  Chemical  Company.  Temple  University,  and  ttie  Southeast  Delaware  County  School  District  are  placing 
ARCO  retirees  as  volunteers  in  middle  schools.  Retirees  are  speclficaiiy  recruited  to  tutor  in  math  and  sciences 
and  deveiope  math/science  programs  The  schools  are  benefiting  through  increased  computer  literacy  skills, 
enhanced  science  curriculum,  and  Inclusion  In  local  environmental  projects. 

Applicant   Name        Coastal    Economic    Development   Corporation 
Batli.   ME      04530 

FY93  Grant  $20.100  00 

FY93   Description 

Ttie  Mid-Coast  Ivlaine  Youth  Demonstration  Project  involves  in-schooi  and  out-of-school  youth  in  volunteer 
activities  to  provide  educational,  human,  environmental,  and  public  safety  services  and  to  provkte  services  to 
low-Income  families  through  approximately  45  nonprofit  agencies.  This  Is  an  expansion  of  an  existing  ACTION 
funded  student  volunteer  project  through  which  non-student  youth  participate,  and  services  are  provides  to 
environmental  agencies  working  in  a  large  geographic  area. 

Applicant   Name        Kansas  State   University 

Lawrence,    KS      66049 
FY93  Grant  S7 1.880.00 

FY93   Description 

The  Kansas  Community  Service  Foundation,  in  cooperation  wrifh  the  Kansas  Cooperative  Extension  Service's  4-H 
Program,  is  establishing  after  school  programs  for  K-6  students  in  two  rural  Kansas  communities  using  middle  and 
high  sctx3oi  students  and  senior  volunteers  as  volunteer  staff  participants.  This  program,  building  on  youth  and 
senior  citizens  as  community  resources,  responds  to  a  growing  crltk:al  need  for  a  constructive  environment  for 
rural  youth  given  the  grov^ng  number  of  working  parents,  both  farm  and  non-farm,  and  the  absence  of 
organized  after  school  programs. 

Applicant   Name        Community   Services  Center 

Portales,   NM      88130 
FY93  Grant  $29,000  00 

FY93   Description 

This  project  Is  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  County  Extension  Servtee  and  ttie  Community  Servk;es 
Youth  Activities  Center.  The  program  will  train  hlgh-sctxx3l  age  youth  to  work  wrlth  youth  aged  5  to  8  years  to  build 
self-esteem  in  tt^e  participants  through  non-compotitive  projects. 
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Applicant   Name        Eminence   Consolidated   Sctiools 

Eminence,   IN      46125 
FY93  Gtant  $46,00000 

P/93   Description 

The  YES  (Youth  Exhibiting  Service)  Is  a  volunteer  project  of  students,  parents  and  comrriLnlty  memtsers  to  build  a 
recreational  park  and  playground.  Students,  parents  and  community  members  will  be  Involved  In  ttie 
production  of  classroom  products.  The  sctraol  will  also  be  organized  Into  a  pseudo-business  corporation,  with 
ttie  proflfs  from  products  to  be  used  In  a  community  service  project. 

Applicant  Nome       Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Cltlppewa  Indians 

Suttons   Bay,   Ml     49682 
FY93  Grant  $119,874.00 

Fy93   Description 

The  tribe  is  developing  a  volunteer  program  to  address  substance  abuse  among  Indian  youth.  Volunteers  will 
staff  youth  centers,  be  paired  w/ith  youth  for  prevention  activities  such  as  campouts  and  cultural  awareness 
programs,  and  serve  as  mentors  for  Indian  youth,  A  volunteer  coordinator  employed  for  ttie  program  will 
develop  training  modules  on  substance  abuse  prevention  and  mentoring,  and  evaluate  the  program  for 
effectiveness  orxi  repiicabiiity. 

Applicant   Name        Gulf  Coast  Jewlsti  Family  and  Mental  Healtti  Services,  Inc. 

Clearwater,    FL      34620 
FY93  Grant  $44,000,00 

FY93   Description 

Project  Employer's  Retirees  helping  Kids  (PEiJK)  is  a  retiree  recruitment/liaison  program  which  places  volunteer 
retirees  into  three  Intergenerational  programs  currently  being  offered  by  Gulf  Coast  Jewish  Family  and  Mental 
Health  Services,  inc,  PEI?K  will  make  educational/informational  presentations  about  intergeneratioTKil  volunteer 
programs  to  retiring  and  retired  employees,  encouraging  ttiem  to  volunteer  to  help  at-risk  youth  and  their 
families.  The  volunteers  will  work  in  programs  to  address  the  needs  of  123  kids  at-risk  for  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
truancy,  delinquency,  dropping  out  of  school,  and  teenage  pregnancy.  The  role  of  the  sentor  volunteers  in 
these  programs  Is  similar  to  that  of  a  big  brother  or  sister:  they  serve  as  a  friend,  coach,  and  listener  and  provWe 
a  k>ving.  non- threatening,  supportive  role  nnodei.  Volunteers  vM  spend  a  minimum  of  4  hrs/week  w/lth  the  child 

Applicant   Name        Iowa  Governor's  Alliance  on  Substance  Abuse-  SAFE  Communities 

Des   Moines,   lA      50319 
FY93  Grant  $78,320,00 

FY93   Description 

Project  FreeForce  will  build  on  an  existing  substance  abuse  prevention  project  by  using  youth  participants  to 
recruit  ottier  youth  and  to  plan  and  Implement  service  activities  In  rural  communities,  Ttie  Governor's  Aiifcince  v^ 
establish  a  grant  program  to  fund  between  8  and  12  teams  In  ttiese  cities  comprised  of  diverse  mkJdIe  and  high 
schiool  youth,  with  one  adult  volunteer  for  every  four  young  people  (20-25  people  per  team  total).  The  projects 
will  be  planned  as  entiancements  of  existing  youth  leadership  programs  in  the  community,  and  Implemented  as 
pxjrtnerships  with  adult  community  leaders. 
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Applicant   Namo        Jefferson  County   Public   Schools 

Louisville   ,   KY     40207 
FY93  Gtant  $18,500.00 

FY93   Description 

This  program  recruits  school  system  retirees  (support  staff,  teactiers.  odmlnlstratofs)  to  volunteer  In  sctiools  In  ttielr 
own  localities.  The  program  will  organize  five  geographical  areas  Into  nelghbortxxxJ  retiree  volunteer  centers, 
each  representing  approximately  25-30  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools.  These  centers  will  bie  located  at 
a  middle  or  tiigh  school  central  to  a  neighbortyjod,  and  will  be  used  as  recruitment  and  training  sites  as  well  as 
social  centers  for  selected  retiree  activities.  Project  funding  Is  enabling  JCPS  to  recruit,  train,  end  place  90 
additional  volunteers. 

Applicant   Name       Kentucky  River  Foott)llls  Development  Council,  Inc. 

Richmond,  KY 
FY93  Grant  $62,000.00 

FY93   Description 

Youth  In  Action  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  irvsctiooi  and  out-of  school  youth  volunteers  (ages  14-22)  to  plan, 
organize  and  conduct  an  after  sctvDoi  club  for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders  (ages  8-1 1) .  Ttie  club  acttvities  will 
provide  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  enrichment  for  tow  income  and  at-risk  ctilkjren  in  ttie  two  coLrtles 
to  be  served  by  ttie  project. 

Applicant   Name        Lap>eer  County   Cooperative   Extension   Service 
Lapeer,   Ml      48446 

FY93  Grant  $13,200.00 

FY93   Description 

The  Youth  Experiencing  Actton  project  will  coordinate  community  sorvtees  through  ttie  creation  of  an 
Intergenerattonai  Service- Learning  Advisory  Council  After  establishing  an  ongoing  tutorial  program,  after-sctiool 
and  summer  service  groups  will  be  organized  to  work  on  sctiooi  and  neighbortx>od  needs.  Ttie  Council  will  also 
focus  on  Improving  servfce-ieaming  partnerships  between  sctxx>is  and  community  agencies. 

Applicant   Name        Mississippi  Action  for  Community  Education,  Inc.  (MACE) 

Greenville,    MS      38701 
FY93  Grant  $70,000.00 

FY93   Description 

Ttie  Mississippi  Delta  Youth  Leadership  Project  vAt\  devetop  a  core  group  of  youth  partk;lpanls  to  work  with 
existlr>g  commLnlty-based  organizattons  to  Improve  social  and  economic  conditions  for  ttie  rural  poor  in  nine 
counties  in  ttie  Delta  Region.    Cooperating  organizatkjns  will  tielp  recruit  and  organize  ttie  partk:lpants  on  local 
county  levels. 
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Applicant   Name        Curators  of  tlie  University  of  Missouri 

Columbia,   MO     65211 
FY93  Grant  S51.500  00 

FY93   Description 

The  University  of  Missouri,  in  coiiaboration  with  the  State  Depts.  of  Social  Services  and  Health  and  ttie  Rolia  Area 
Vocatlonai-Technicai  Sctiooi,  is  developing  program  tor  high-risk  rural  youth  ages  14-20  combining  experiential 
classroom  training  with  volunteer  service  to  address  the  needs  of  their  impoverislTed  communities.  Ttie  program 
builds  on  an  existing  leadership  development  curriculum  for  at-risk  students  which  Pas  been  in  place  in  ttie  sctiooi 
for  two  years.  The  project  will  establish  a  collaborative  model  for  enhancing  service  delivery;  equip  vulnerable 
youth  with  skills,  knowledge,  and  the  opportunity  to  rrrake  a  difference  in  their  communities;  and  facilitates 
eligible  clientele's  access  to  services. 

Applicant   Name        Operation  ABLE  of  Mlct)lgan 

Soutlifleld,  Ml 
FY93  Grant  $42,00000 

FY93   Description 

Operation  ABLE  (Ability  Based  In  Long  Experience)  will  establish  a  senior  volunteer  program  tor  nonprofit  and 
service  organizations  and  identify  appropriate  service  opportunities  for  retirees  through  a  computerized  Job 
bank.  Seniors  will  be  able  to  choose  the  type  of  work  they  participate  In  according  to  their  interests,  skills, 
persorxji  goals,  etc.  The  program  will  provide  counseling,  assessment,  leadership  training,  peer  support,  and 
placement  for  volunteers.  The  proposal  also  includes  the  development  of  a  newsletter  to  share  Informatksn. 
The  program  pteins  to  recruit  300  retirees  from  500  companies  in  ttie  Detroit  area,  and  place  1 50  In  service 
positions  with  local  organizations.  Forty  agencies  will  participate  at  ttie  outset  by  listing  volunteer  opportunities. 

Applicant   Name        Quinebaug  Valley  Youtti  and  Family  Services,  Inc. 

Danlelson,   CT      08239 
FY93  Grant  S50.000  00 

FY93   Description 

This  program  Is  developing  youth  leadership  capacity  in  three  towns  through  ttie  organization  of 
Intergenerational  Community  Service  Boards    Youth  members  will  occupy  all  of  the  offk;er  positk^ns  and 
comprise  over  50%  of  the  membership    Each  Board  will  be  organized  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  ttie 
local  pul3lic  high  sctiooi.  and  will  serve  as  a  catalyst,  coordlrxjtor  and  clearinghouse  for  ttie  development  of  a 
variety  of  service  projects  within  their  community.  The  Community  Servfcie  Boards  will  work  with  existing 
community  aixJ  school  groups  and  hove  ttie  capacity  of  nnaking  small  seed  grants  for  partlcular  protects  to 
meet  IndlvkJuol  communltv  needs. 
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Subtitle  E  Program  Description 


3/23/94 


Applicant   Name        Ohio  Deportmenl  of  Education 

Columbus,  OH 
FY93  Grant  $40,000.00 

FY93   Description 

This  is  an  intefgenetational  project  ttvougti  whicli  Itie  Department  of  Education  will  recrvjt  and  place  senior 
citizens  In  sctioois  and  develop  a  training  program  tor  ttie  volunteers.  The  project  is  a  partnership  between  ttie 
Governors  initiative  for  Volunteerlsm.  the  Governor's  Community  Service  Advisory  Committee,  ttie  Ohio 
Department  of  Aging,  ttie  Natlonai  Association  of  Partners  in  Education  (NAPE)  and  ttie  ONo  Department  of 
Education.  Joint  teams  of  senior  citizen  service  agencies,  parents,  teachers  and  students  will  be  trained  by  I^PE 
to  design  and  Implement  intergenerotionai  school  volunteer  programs.  The  joint  teams  v^ll  receive  seed  grants 
to  Implement  ttieir  programs,  in  addition.  NAPE  wflll  develop  a  training  manual  and  train  some  of  the  teams  to 
train  others. 

Applicant   Name       The  Idyllic  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cazenovia,  NY 
FY93  Grant  S50.0COOO 

FY93   Description  *= 

The  program  focuses  on  merging  a  youttvdesigned  component  with  the  idyllic  Foundations  existing  Eldos 
program.  Eidos  serves  both  ln-sctiooi  and  out-of-school  youth,  focusing  on  Issues  such  as  dropj-out  prevention, 
job  skills  training,  tiealth  issues,  life  skills,  GED  studies,  conservatksn  corps,  emergency  youth  servk;es,  and  more. 
The  program  will  allow  young  adults  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  tt-ieir  own  service  projects  througtiout 
the  county    The  volunteers  will  study  and  explore  possible  community  service  projects  by  visiting  nearby  youth 
corps  programs  and  learn  about  local  community  needs  by  interviewing  residents  and  business  leaders. 

Applicant   Name        Ttie  Oregon  Governofs'  Scliool  for  Citizen   Leadetslilp 

Portland,   OR      97209 
FY93  Grant  $20,000.00 

FY93   Description 

Ttie  Oregon  grant  Is  supporting  ttie  GoverrTor's  Sctiooi  which  brings  high  school  students  togettier  in  a  summer 
institute  for  leadership  training  and  prepares  them  to  return  to  ttieir  communities  and  implement  community 
service  projects.  Commission  support  will  expand  ttie  program,  wtilch  was  Initiated  in  1992.  and  allow 
development  of  a  formal  curriculum  for  sctiools  to  assist  with  providing  credits  to  students  for  participation. 

Applicant  Name       New  Jersey  Department  of  HIglier  Education 

Pjscataway,  NJ 
FY93  Grant  S20.000  00 

FY93   Description 

Commission  funding  Is  supporting  a  homeless  and  indigent  popJation  health  outreach  project  coordinated  by 
the  Robert  Woods  Johnson  Medical  Sctiooi.  lyiedlcal  students  are  serving  In  student-run  free  clinics  at  different 
iocatk>ns  In  IMew  BrunsviHck.  making  home  health  visits  to  low-Income  cNklren  and  conducting  tiome  safety 
assessments  (screen  for  lead  exposure,  etc.);  and  conducting  health  workshops  on  prenatal  nutrition  and 
smoking  cessation  In  family  shelters  and  community  organizatkDns   Ttvough  the  program,  the  medical  school  is 
expanding  clink:  evening  hours  to  altow  working  poor  without  tiealth  insurance  access  to  health  care. 
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Subtitle  E  Program  Description ^^ 

Applicant   Nam»        Volunteer  Center  of  ttie  United  Way  of  Pinal  County 

Casa   Grande,   AZ      85222 
FY93  Grant  $28,000.00 

FY93   Description 

Tf)e  INVEST  (Involve  Now  ttie  Volunteers,  Educators,  end  Students  of  Tomorrow)  Program  Involves  non-student 
youtti  and  students  In  )unlor  tilgti  school  ttvough  college  In  ttie  reseorch.  development.  Implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  community  service  projects,  Ttie  program  v/ill  provide  positive  role  models  for  youtti  In  an  area 
where  dropout  rotes  and  gang  membership  are  high:  will  provide  opjportunities  for  youth  to  participate  In 
positive  and  productive  activities;  and  will  empower  youth  by  encouraging  them  to  participate  in  local 
policy-making  pxocesses.  Participants  v/\\i  perform  a  range  of  humon,  environmental,  and  educational  services 
including:  visiting  elderly  and  mentoring  children,  reparing  txxnes.  cleoning  parks,  and  tutoring  ottier  students. 

Applicant   Name        Watlsburg  Area  Scliool   District 

Wattsburg,    PA      16442 
FY93  Grant  $84,000,00 

FY93   Description 

The  program  will  develop  and  Implement  a  currlcuium-based  Intergeneratlonal  service  learning  program  for 
at-risk  sutdents  at  a  local  high  sctiooi.  After  the  first  development  ptxjse,  the  program  will  be  incorporated  Into 
the  regular  sctx>oi  curriculum  and  become  open  to  ail  students.  The  three  ptx^ses  for  ttie  program  are: 
combination  of  indivkjuai  and  group  nursing  tiome  visitation  activities  with  a  credlt-tjearing  course  wort<  In  aging, 
career  preparation,  leadership  development,  and  communication  and  planning  skills:  introductkjn  of  a 
leadership  development  curriculum  to  tieip  students  design  activities  ttiey  conduct  v\/lth  nursing  txxne  reskjents; 
and  long-term  pfcinning  and  Implementation  of  Individually  designed  community  service  octtvitles  wtTk;h  Involvo 
ottier  students  and  commixilty  memt>ers. 
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Question:  How  do  you  explain  the  relatively  low  participation  of  Hispanic 
Americans  in  Subtitle  D,  National  Demonstration  Programs? 

Answer: 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  Hispanic- Americans  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
well  represented  in  our  national  service  programs.  Unfortunately,  the  seven 
percent  figure  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  real  participation  of  Hispanics  in  the 
programs  for  several  reasons. 

First,  there  is  some  geographical  distortion.  The  figure  is  skewed  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  demonstration  projects  currently  in  operation  are  in  areas  with  very 
low  Hispanic  populations.  For  example,  the  Delta  Service  Corps,  which  operates 
in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  the  Georgia  Peach  Corps,  which 
operates  in  rural  Toombs  and  McDuffie  Counties,  together  represent  over  a  third 
of  the  total  reported  participants.  Participants  in  these  large  programs  reflect  the 
population  within  the  states  and  ,  therefore,  Hispanic  representation  is  low. 

The  figure  changes  significantly,  however,  if  we  disaggregate  the  numbers  and 
consider  the  extent  to  which  Hispanics  are  represented  in  programs  operating  in 
states  or  communities  with  significant  Hispanic  residents.  For  example.  City 
Year  in  Boston  reports  11%,  Public  Allies  in  Chicago  reports  11%,  City  Volunteer 
Corps  of  New  York  City  reports  26%,  and  the  state-wide  Urban  Schools  Service 
Corps  in  New  Jersey  reports  10%  of  their  participants  as  Hispanic. 

Moreover,  new  programs  are  coming  on  line  that  will  be  operating  in 
communities  with  high  concentrations  of  Hispanic- Americans.  As  a  result,  we 
expect  to  see  the  numbers  increase  accordingly.  For  example,  this  Fall  we  will 
launch  the  Border  Volunteer  Corps  in  Arizona.  This  highly  innovative  program 
will  function  much  like  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  operating  along  the  2,000  mile 
US-Mexico  border.  We  will  pilot  in  Arizona,  and  the  program  anticipates  that 
over  half  of  the  participants  will  be  Hispanic,  primarily  from  the  region.  As  the 
program  expands  in  subsequent  years  to  California,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  ,  we 
anticipate  that  the  numbers  will  grow.  We  have  been  working  aggressively  with 
the  Arizona-Mexico  Commission  and  the  State  of  Arizona  (as  well  as  the 
Foundation  for  Border  Progress)  to  launch  this  program  as  a  centerpiece  of  the 
AmeriCorps  kick-off  this  fall. 

It's  also  important  to  note  that  the  seven  percent  figure  under-reports  Hispanic 
participation  because  of  the  artificial  distinction  between  of  programs  under  the 
structure  adopted  by  the  former  Commission.  AmeriCorps  will  not  distinguish 
between  youth  corps  (reported  as  Subtitle  C  in  the  data  you  have  reviewed)  and 
other  kinds  of  national  service  programs.  And,  because  we  expect  that  most  of 
the  youth  corps  grantees  supported  by  the  Commission  (the  majority  of  which 
operate  in  low-income  urban  and  rural  areas  nationwide)  will  continue  to 
participate  in  AmeriCorps,  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  national  Hispanic 
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participation  can  be  determined  by  looking  at  the  percentage  of  Hispanic 
participants  in  both  youth  corps  and  other  national  service  models  supported  in 
FY  1992:  13.1%. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  this  figure  merely  represents  a  snapshot  of 
Hispanic  participation  in  programs  supported  by  the  Commission  at  that  time 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  future  participation,  which  we  expect  to 
be  higher.  With  the  National  Service  Trust  Act's  statutory  requirement  that  at 
least  50%  of  participants  be  from  low-income  communities,  and  with  much  of 
our  funding  flowing  on  a  population-based  formula  to  large  states  (California, 
Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  Illinois,  etc.)  with  high  concentrations  of  Hispanics, 
and  finally  with  our  targeted  outreach  to  national  Hispanic  umbrella 
organizations  and  historically-Hispanic  educational  institutions,  our  goal  is  to 
ensure  a  substantial  representation  of  Hispanic- Americans  throughout  our 
AmeriCorps  programs. 

In  signing  the  National  Service  legislation  into  law,  the  President  remarked  that 
national  service  will  "look  like  America."  I  remain  personally  committed  to 
making  that  vision  a  reality,  and  it  will  be  a  priority  for  this  Corporation  to 
ensure  that  Hispanics  of  all  backgrounds  will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  historic  initiative. 
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CORPORATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  Corporation  for  National  and 
Community  Service  will  engage 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  in 
community-based  service.  This  service 
will  address  the  nation's  education, 
human,  public  safety,  and  environmental 
needs  to  achieve  direct  and  demonstrable 
results.  In  doing  so,  the  Corporation  will 
foster  civic  responsibility,  strengthen  the 
cords  that  bind  us  together  as  a  people, 
and  provide  educational  opportunity  for 
those  who  make  a  substantial  commitment 
to  service. 
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NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

,  INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 

National  service  is  one  of  the  investment  priorities  in  the 
Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1995.   The  total  budget  for  the 
Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  is  $850. 4  million,  an 
increase  of  $275.3  million  above  amounts  available  in  FY  1994.   This 
rec[ue8t  closely  tracks  the  authorizing  legislation  enacted  last  year,  and 
represents  the  amounts  necessary  to  build  upon  the  important  work  begun  in 
fiscal  year  1994.   A  separate  request  provides  $1  million  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General. 

Specifically,  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  will: 

o     Address  the  nation's  unmet  education,  public  safety,  human,  and 
environmental  needs  through  service  opportunities. 

o      Support  existing  programs  and  those  begun  in  FY  1994,  as  well  as 

start  new  initiatives,  to  encourage  citizens  to  engage  in  full-time 
or  part-time  national  and  community  service. 

o     Enable  33,000  AmeriCorps  participants  to  serve  on  a  full-time  basis, 
or  the  equivalent  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  to  receive  an  educational 
award  of  $4,725  upon  successful  completion  of  service. 

o  Enable  elementary,  high  school,  and  college  students  to  participate 
in  service-learning  programs  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  local 
communities. 

o  Enable  seniors  to  serve  in  over  1,200  programs  addressing  community 
needs. 

o     Support  innovation,  demonstration  programs,  training,  capacity 

building,  evaluation,  and  other  activities  necessary  to  assure  high 
quality,  effective  programs  and  service  opportunities. 

o      Continue  to  build  a  fiscally  sound  administrative  structure  for  these 
new  programs  in  keeping  with  the  principles  outlined  in  the  National 
Performance  Review. 

Of  the  $850. 4  million,  we  are  requesting  $610.4  million  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  VA/HUD  subcommittee.   This  represents  an  increase  of 
$240.4  million  above  the  level  available  this  year. 

The  budget  by  program  is  as  follows: 

National  Service  Trust:   $155.9  million,  to  provide  33,000 
participants  with  educational  awards  upon  successful  completion  of  service. 

AmeriCorps  Grants:   $262.1  million,  to  support  approximately  33,000 
full-time  equivalent  participants  getting  things  done  in  local  communities. 
AmeriCorps  grants  is  the  largest  component  of  AmeriCorps,  which  includes 
VISTA  and  the  National  Civilian  Community  Corps. 

Innovation.  Assistance,  and  Other  Activities:   $75  million,  to 
support  innovative  programs  and  the  technical  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  effective,  expanding  programs  in  communities  across  the  country. 

Audits  and  Evaluations:   $7  million,  to  support  audit  and  evaluation 
activities  related  to  the  expanded  program. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW  -  continued 

National  Civilian  Community  Corps;  $21  million,  to  continue  the 
operation  of-  four  residential  service  programs  for  approximately  1,000 
participants. 

Service  Learning  Programs /Higher  Education:  $55  million,  to  support 
service  learning  programs,  both  school-  and  community-based,  as  well  as  to 
support  higher  education  programs  across  the  country. 

Program  Administration:   $29.4  million,  to  support  the  expanded 
responsibilities  of  the  State  Commissions  and  to  cover  costs  associated 
with  the  administration  of  the  Corporation.   In  general,  the  Corporation 
will  operate  an  expanded  program  with  no  additional  staff  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

Points  of  Light  Foundation;  $5  million,  the  same  as  the  prior  year, 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  Points  of  Light  organization,  as  provided 
for  in  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  requested  for  programs  authorized 
under  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act,  the  Corporation's  budget 
includes  SI  million  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  VA/HUD  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
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NATIONAL  [SERVICE  INITIATIVE]  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

[(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS)] 

Fy  1995  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

For  neceasary  expenses  for  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service  in  carrying  out  the  programs,  activities,  and  initiatives  under  the 
National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990,  as  amended  (Public  Law  103- 
82) (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act"),  [ S370,000,000]  S610. 400. OOP,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  [1995,  except  as  provided  hereafter: 
Provided.  That  not  more  than  S25,000,000  is  available  for  administrative 
expenses  authorized  under  section  501(1) (4)  of  the  Act,  of  which  not  more  than 
$11,000,000  shall  be  for  administrative  expenses  for  State  commissions 
pursuant  to  section  126(a)  of  subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  Act:   Provided 
further.  That]  1996.  of  which  not  more  than  52.500  shall  be  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses  and  of  which,  not  more  than 
[594,500,000]  S155.900.000.  to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  National  Service  Trust  Fund  for 
educational  awards  as  authorized  under  subtitle  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act(: 
Provided  further.  That  not  more  than  $9,450,000  of  the  $94,500,000  made 
available  for  the  National  Service  Trust  Fund  shall  be  for  educational  awards 
authorized  under  section  129(b)  of  subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  Act;   Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  is  available  for  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  as  authorized  under  title  III  of  the  Act;   Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  under  subtitle  H  of  title  I 
of  the  Act] . 

(Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1994. ^ 
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APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE  -  continued 


Language  Analysis 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


NATIONAL  (SERVICE  INITIATIVE]  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS.  OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


...  (...  except  as  provided 
hereafter:  ...  Provided  further. 
That ]  ...  [ :   Provided  further.  That 
...  of  the  Act ] . 


. . .  of  which  not  more  than  S2,500 
be  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  .... 


Revised  appropriation  title 
reflects  the  provisions  of  the 
National  and  Community  Service 
Trust  Act  of  1993,  taking  the 
responsibility  for  these  activities 
from  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  vesting  them  in  the  Corporation 
for  National  and  Community  Service. 

Proposed  language  deletes  earmarking 
(except  for  funds  for  the  National 
Service  Trust)  in  order  to  allow 
Corporation  management  the  maximum 
flexibility  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 

Proposed  language  provides  funds  for 
use  by  the  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
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NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  ACTIVITY 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Activity 


Increase  + 

FY  1993      FY  1994      FY  1995   Decrease  - 

Actual    Estimate    Estimate   '95  vs  '94 


1.  National  Service  Trust 

2.  AmeriCorps  Grants 

3.  Innovation,  Assistance,  and 

Other  Activities 

4.  Audits  and  Evaluations 

5.  National  Civilian  Community  Corps 

6.  Service  Learning/Higher  Education 

7.  Program  Administration 

8.  Points  of  Light  Foundation 
Total  budget  authority 


S  94,500 
155,500 

35,000 

5,000 

10,000 

40,000 

25,000 

5.000 

$370,000 


$155,900    +$  61,400 
262,100    +  106,600 


75,000 
7,000 
21,000 
55,000 
29,400 
5,000 


40,000 

2,000 

11,000 

15,000 

4,400 


$610,400    +$240,400 


Full-time  equivalent  employment 
National  Civilian  Community  Corps 
Program  Administration 


173 
75 
98 


173 
75 
98 
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NATIONAL  AND  CX)MMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Increase  + 
FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995  Decrease  - 
Actual      Estimate     Estimate   '95  vs  '94 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ... 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  (FTE) 
ceiling  

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  (FTP)  

Positions  other  than  FTP  

Other  personnel  compensation  

Special  personal  services  payments  .  . 

Total,  personnel  compensation  

Personnel  benefits  

Benefits  for  former  personnel  

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . . 

Transportation  of  things  

Rental  payments  to  GSA  

Rental  payments  to  others  

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscel- 
laneous charges  

Printing  and  reproduction  

Consulting  services  

Other  services  

Deposits  to  the  National  Service  Trust 

Supplies  and  materials  

Equipment  

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  .  .  . 

Total  budget  authority  


173 
173 


173 


173 


s 

4,450 

S 

8,498 

+  S 

4,048 

385 

506 

+ 

121 

261 

315 

+ 

54 



S 

8.000 
17,319 

+ 

8,000 

s 

5,096 

12,223 

991 

2,112 

+ 

1,121 

1,000 

1,470 

+ 

470 

65 

173 

+ 

108 

230 

242 

+ 

12 

633 

902 

+ 

269 

500 

875 

+ 

375 

8,926 

12, 

,584 

+ 

3,658 

5,950 

8, 

,389 

+ 

2,439 

103,950 

155, 

,900 

+ 

51,950 

267 

910 

+ 

643 

892 

1, 

,673 

+ 

781 

241,500 

407, 

,851 

+ 

166,351 

$370,000 

S610, 

,400 

+S240,400 
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NATIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES 


DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 


Executive  Level  III 
Executive  Level  IV 

Subtotal 

Senior  Level   a/ 

Subtotal 


b/ 


AD  (15) 

AD  (14) 

AD  (13) 

AD  (12) 

AD  (09) 

AD  (07) 


Subtotal 

GS-15 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-12 
GS-11 
GS-10 
GS-09 
GS-08 
GS-07 
GS-06 
GS-05 
GS-04 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 


FY  1993 

FY 

1994 

FY 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 



1 

1 



3 

3 



4 

4 



10 

.20 



10 

10 

___ 

7 

•7 



14 

14 



13 

13 



8 

8 



31 

31 



1 

1 

74 

6 

19 

17 

4 

4 

20 

15 


85 
173 


74 

6 

19 

17 

4 

4 

20 

15 


85 

173 


a/   Senior  Level  positions  are  above  the  GS-15  level  and  have  salaries  within  a 
range  stipulated  by  regulation;  however,  there  are  no  grades  or  steps  within 
the  range,  only  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  annual  pay  rate.   For  the  Washington- 
Baltimore,  DC-MD-VA-WVA  locality  pay  area,  the  pay  range  effective  January, 
1994,  is  $83,312  to  $120,594  per  year. 

b/   "AD"  stands  for  "Administratively  Determined",  indicating  a  position  in  the 
excepted  personnel  service  for  which  the  salary  is  based  on  criteria  outside 
of  the  regular  OS  system.   For  purposes  of  this  exhibit,  GS  equivalents  have 
been  provided. 
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Budget  Activity  1 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  TRUST 


Budget   Current  Increase  -f 

FY  1993   Estimate  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

Deposits  to  the  National 

Service  Trust  $     $94,500    $94,500   $155,900   +$   61,400 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation's  request  for  funds  to  deposit  to  the  National  Service  Trust  will 
provide  33,000  educational  awards  of  $4,725  for  each  year  of  service  to  program 
participants  enrolled  in  eligible  National  Service  positions. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

The  National  Service  Trust  was  not  authorized  in  FY  1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  and  initial  estimate  for  FY  1994  deposits  to 
the  National  Service  Trust  are  the  same. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AMD  DECREASES 

The  increased  request  for  funds  for  the  National  Service  Trust  in  FY  1995 
reflects  the  growth  in  the  national  service  programs  and  in  the  number  of 
participants  potentially  eligible  for  educational  awards. 

FUND  DESCRIPTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  National  Service  Trust  is  to  serve  as  a  secure 
repository  for  educational  awards  to  be  set  aside  for  eligible  participants  in 
national  service  programs.   By  providing  these  awards  to  each  individual  who 
successfully  completes  a  term  of  service  in  an  approved  national  service 
position,  the  Trust  will  assist  in  expanding  educational  opportunity. 

Funds  from  the  Trust  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  educational 
award  to  a  national  service  participant  who  has  earned  such  an  award,  and  must 
always  be  paid  directly  to  the  qualified  institution  (college,  university,  or 
other  approved  educational  institution,  or  lending  institution  holding  an 
existing  student  loan)  designated  by  the  participant.   Disbursements  of  the 
educational  awards  will  be  directly  to  eligible  institutions  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  who  earned  the  award  to  repay  outstanding  student  loans,  to  pay 
current  educational  expenses,  and  to  pay  expenses  incurred  when  participating  in 
an  approved  school-to-wor)c  program.   Disbursements  from  the  Trust  will  also  be 
used  to  meet  certain  interest  expenses  that  may  accrue  when  an  individual  has 
obtained  forbearance  in  the  repayment  of  a  qualified  student  loan. 
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Budget  Activity  1:   NATIONAL  SERVICE  TRUST  -  continued 

The  Corporation  has  statutory  authority  to  increase  the  overall  number  of  awards 
by  accepting  donations;  in  addition,  the  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  responsible  for  investing  the  Trust's  funds  in  interest-bearing 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States.   All 
accumulated  surplus  will  be  used  to  cover  the  interest  costs  of  loan  forbearance 
and  to  provide  additional  educational  awards.   To  guarantee  accountability,  the 
Corporation  is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  each  fiscal  year  on 
the  status  of  the  Trust. 

Educational  awards  may  be  earned  for  each  of  up  to  two  terms  of  service  and  will 
be  paid  out  upon  successful  completion  of  service  according  to  the  criteria  set 
out  in  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993,  as  amended.   In 
general,  awards  must  be  used  within  seven  years  of  completion  of  service. 

Planned  Accomplishments  in  FY  1994:   In  answering  the  President's  call  to  provide 
20,000  national  service  awards  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corporation's  existence, 
in  FY  1994  the  Corporation  has  set  aside  594,500,000  for  deposits  to  the  National 
Service  Trust;  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  fund  the  target  number  of  20,000 
educational  awards  of  $4,725  each.   Although  participants  may  complete  their 
terms  of  service  in  either  full-  or  part-time  positions  (with  part-time 
participants  receiving  one-half  of  the  full  educational  award),  the  number  of 
educational  awards  referred  to  is  expressed  in  terms  of  full-time  equivalent 
awards  (i.e.,  two  part-time  participants  are  counted  in  the  same  way  as  one  full- 
time  participant). 

Planned  Accomplishments  in  FY  1995:   The  Corporation's  request  for  $155,900,000 
for  the  Trust  in  fiscal  year  1995  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  33,000 
educational  awards,  enough  for  the  number  of  participants  expected  to  be  enrolled 
in  eligible  positions  in  FY  1995.   Additional  funds  available  from  gifts  and 
bequests  or  from  interest  earned  on  funds  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  will  be  used  to  provide  additional 
educational  awards  and  to  pay  interest  expenses  associated  with  loan  forbearance. 
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Budget  Activity  1:   NATIONAL  SERVICE  TRUST  -  continued 


ESTIMATE  OF  TRUST  FUND  STATUS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Unexpended  balance,  FY  1993 

start  of  period:  Actual 

Cash  $    

U.S.  securities  (par)  

Balance,  start  of  year  $    

Income  during  period: 

Deposits  from  the  appropriation 

to  the  National  Service  Trust     S    

Interest  on  investments  

Donations  and  gifts  

Other  

Total  annual  income  J    

Payments  during  period: 

Educational  awards  $    

Interest  forbearance  

Total  payments  $    

Unexpended  balance,  end  of 
year: 

Cash  S    

U.S.  securities  "  --- 

Balance,  end  of  year  $    


FY  1994 
Estimate 


$  94,500 
2,058 
100 
9,450  a/ 

5106,108 


106,108 
5106,108 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


106,108 
5106,108 


5155,900 

10,389 

100 


5166,389 


5  20,317 
523 

$  20,840 


5      50 
251,607 

5251,657 


a/   Transfer  from  the  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  to  cover  educational 
awards  for  NCCC  participants  for  a  two-year  period. 
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Budget  Activity  2 
AMERICORPS  GRANTS 


Budget    Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993    Estimate   Estimate   Estimate   Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


Formula  grants  to  states 

Competitive  grants 
to  states 

Direct  national  competitive 
grants  to  eligible 
nonprofit  organizations 
and  Federal  agencies 

Set-aside  for  U.S. 
territories 

Set-aside  for  Indian  tribes 

Total  budget  authority 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 
S  51,800   S  51,800   S  87,400   +$   35,600 
51,800     51,800     87,400   +    35,600 


48,700 

1,600 
1.600 


48,700 

1,600 
1.600 


82,100   +    33,400 


2,600 
2.600 


1,000 
1.000 


$155,500   $155,500   $262,100   +S  106,600 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 


Summary  of  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation's  FY  1995 
used  to  support  an  equiva 
participants  in  national 
supported  in  FY  1994.  Fu 
Community  Service  Act  of 
applicants  through  a  popu 
competitive  basis,  one  pe 
one  percent  going  to  U.  S 
The  remaining  funds  (appr 
competitive  basis  to  subd 
organizations,  institutio 
no  more  than  one-third  of 


retjuest  of  $262,100,000  for  AmeriCorps  Grants  will  be 
lent  of  at  least  33,000  full-time  equivalent 
service  programs,  an  increase  of  13,000  over  the  number 
nds  will  be  allocated  as  provided  in  the  National  and 
1990,  as  amended,  with  one-third  going  to  eligible  State 
lation-based  formula,  one-third  to  States  on  a 
rcent  going  to  Indian  tribes  on  a  competitive  basis,  and 
.  territories  according  to  a  population-based  formula, 
oximately  31  percent)  shall  be  distributed  on  a 
ivisions  of  states,  Indian  tribes,  nonprofit 
ns  of  higher  education,  and  Federal  agencies;  however, 

these  remaining  funds  may  go  to  Federal  agencies. 


Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

The  AmeriCorps  programs  were  not  authorized  or  funded  in  their  current  form  in  FY 
1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  and  initial  estimate  for  FY  1994  funding  for 
AmeriCorps  grants  are  the  same. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  increased  request  for  funds  for  formula  grants  to  States,  competitive  grants 
to  States,  direct  national  competition  grants,  and  set-asides  for  both  U.S. 
territories  and  Indian  tribes  reflects  the  growth  in  the  national  service  program 
which  will  result  in  increased  numbers  of  participants  receiving  the  opportunity 
to  serve  their  communities. 
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Budget  Activity  2:   AMERICORPS  GRANTS  -  continued 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

AmeriCorps  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  President's  vision  of  the  future  of  national 
and  community  service.   Its  manifold  goals  are  broad  and  ambitious:   to  meet  the 
unmet  education,  public  safety,  human,  and  environmental  needs  of  the  Nation;  to 
expand  educational  opportunities  for  those  individuals  willing  to  give  a  year  of 
service  to  their  country;  and  to  renew  or  instill  an  ethic  of  civic 
responsibility  in  those  who  serve  and  in  the  surrounding  communities. 

The  plan  to  meet  these  goals  is  a  strikingly  simple  one:   emphasize  quality  above 
all  else,  and  support  programs  which  have  developed  from  the  bottom  up  rather 
than  from. the  top  down.   The  premises  are  basic.   Local  communities  know  their 
problems  best,  and  are  more  capable  of  inventing  entrepreneurial  solutions  to 
those  problems  than  a  Federal  bureaucracy.   Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  AmeriCorps 
grants  will  be  channeled  through  the  states,  and  one-third  will  be  granted 
directly  by  the  Corporation,  but  most  grants  will  go  to  programs  developed  at  the 
grassroots  level  which  offer  unique,  tailored  solutions  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  communities.   The  wide  range  of  possible  AmeriCorps  programs  gives  the 
Corporation  latitude  and  flexibility  to  fund  only  those  of  the  highest  quality. 
No  program  is  guaranteed  funding;  programs  of  all  different  types  must  compete 
either  at  the  state  or  national  level,  and  only  the  very  best  will  receive 
funding  and  become  AmeriCorps  programs. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994:   Pursuant  to  its  authorizing  legislation,  in 
1994  the  Corporation  will  make  grant  awards:   1)  to  States  on  both  a  population- 
based  formula  and  on  a  competitive  basis;  2)  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
competition,  to  Federal  agencies,  professional  corps,  national  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  programs  operating  in  more  than  one  state;  and  3)  to  Indian 
tribes  and  U.S.  territories  with  funds  set  aside  specifically  for  these  awards. 

Examples  of  programs  that  will  be  eligible  to  receive  AmeriCorps  grants  include: 
1)  community  corps  programs  involving  diverse  teams  of  participants;  2)  full-time 
youth  corps  programs;  3)  programs  which  provide  training  in  service  learning;  4) 
programs  that  recruit  individuals  with  specialized  skills;  5)  programs  which 
place  participants  individually;  6)  campus-based  service  programs;  7)  pre- 
professional  training  programs;  8)  professional  corps  programs;  9)  programs  where 
economically  disadvantaged  youths  and  young  adults  work  to  meet  housing  and 
community  needs  of  low-income  areas;  10)  entrepreneurial  programs  that  identify 
and  train  gifted  young  adults;  11)  intergenerational  programs;  12)  programs 
providing  after-school  "safe  places";  13)  programs  focusing  on  rural  community 
needs;  and,  14)  programs  designed  to  alleviate  hunger.   The  Corporation  may 
designate  additional  program  types  as  it  deems  appropriate.   The  Corporation  will 
provide  AmeriCorps  program  assistance  to  organizations  in  order  to  carry  out,  or 
make  grants  to  carry  out,  national  and  community  service  programs.   These 
programs  must  address  the  Nation's  unmet  education,  public  safety,  human,  and 
environmental  needs  through  service  opportunities. 

As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  formula  or  competitive  grant,  a  State  Commission  or 
approved  alternative  administrative  entity  or  transitional  entity  must  ensure 
that  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the  assistance  will  be  used  to  make  grants  in 
support  of  programs  carried  out  by  entities  other  than  State  agencies.   The  State 
must  also  ensure  that  participants  are  selected  through  a  competitive  process. 
Statutory  requirements  concerning  program  impact  upon  participants,  the  quality 
of  the  national  service  program,  adherence  to  priorities  designated  by  the 
Corporation,  nonduplication  and  nondisplacement  labor  provisions,  and  various 
geographical,  economic,  and  other  considerations  must  also  be  met. 

In  FY  1994,  the  Corporation  anticipates  funding  approximately  250  programs 
(including  educational  awards)  which,  coupled  with  participating  programs  which 
do  not  receive  funding  from  the  Corporation  or  VISTA,  will  support  approximately 
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Budget  Activity  2:   AMERICORPS  GRANTS  -  continued 

20,000  full-time  equivalent  participants  receiving  educational  awards.   Although 
these  participants  will  be  selected  by  local  programs,  they  will  participate  in 
certain  common  AmeriCorps  activities  in  order  to  give  all  participants  and  their 
programs  a  clear  affiliation  or  connection  with  a  larger  AmeriCorps  effort.   Such 
common  activities  may  include  common  schedules,  participating  in  common  "launch" 
or  "kick-off"  events  in  the  beginning  of  each  program  year,  using  common 
orientation  and  training  materials  (in  addition  to  local  materials)  for 
participants,  and/or  using  common  logos  or  recruitment  materials. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  199S:   The  Corporation's  request  for  $262,100,000 
in  FY  1995  will  be  used  to  fund  a  number  of  new  programs.   These  funds  largely 
will  be  used  to  renew  the  awards  of  FY  1994  grantees  that  have  developed  quality 
national  service  programs.   The  balance  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  make  new 
awards.   Thus,  in  addition  to  renewing  the  grants  of  approximately  250  programs, 
the  Corporation  plans  to  fund  approximately  175  new  programs.   Accordingly, 
approximately  13,000  additional  full-time  equivalent  participants  will  be  able  to 
serve  in  national  service  programs  that  receive  funding  either  from  the 
Corporation  or  from  other  sources  and  will  be  able  to  earn  educational  awards 
while  serving  in  programs  that  do  not  receive  funding  from  the  Corporation. 
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Budget  Activity  3 
INNOVATION.  ASSISTANCE.  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Budget    Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993    Estimate   Estimate   Estimate   Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


Innovative  programs  and 

assistance  authorized  under 
Subtitle  H  $ 

Training  and  technical 

assistance  for  AmeriCorps 
programs 

Grants  to  programs  targeting 
individuals  with 
disabilities 

Challenge  grants  to 
AmeriCorps  programs 


Recruitment 
Disaster  relief 

Total  budget  authority 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

S  15,000  $  15,000  $  47,000  +S  32,000 

12,000  12,000  12,000          

3,000  3,000  5,000  +  2,000 

3,000  3,000  4,000  +  1,000 

1,000  +  1,000 

2.000  4.450  6,000  +  1,550 

S  35,000  $  37,450  S  75,000  +S  37,550 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Recruest 

In  FY  1995  the  Corporation  is  requesting  $75,000,000  for  innovation,  training  and 
technical  assistance,  and  other  activities;  this  amount  is  15  percent  (the 
maximum  permitted)  of  the  total  authorization  of  $500,000,000  for  programs 
authorized  under  Subtitles  C,  D,  and  H  of  Title  I  of  the  Act.   Programs  receiving 
funding  in  FY  1995  will  be  focused  on  the  same  areas  as  in  FY  1994:   challenge 
grants,  disaster  relief  grants,  training  and  technical  assistance,  support  to 
programs  targeting  persons  with  disabilities,  special  demonstration  programs, 
programs  aiding  in  military  conversions,  summer  programs,  fellowships,  leadership 
activities,  research,  and  intergenerational  programs. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

The  innovation,  assistance,  and  other  activities  were  not  authorized  or  funded  in 
their  current  form  in  FY  1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  contains  an  additional  $2,450,000  in  disaster 
relief  funds  carried  over  from  FY  1993  and  targeted  at  activities  responding  to 
the  Midwest  floods. 
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Budget  Activity  3:   INNOVATION,  ASSISTANCE,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  -  continued 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  Innovation,  Assistance,  and  Other  Activities  is 
$75,000,000,  approximately  twice  the  FY  1994  funding  level.   The  increase 
reflects  expansion  in  the  scope  of  Corporation  activities.   The  grants  program 
will  be  increasing  by  nearly  70  percent;  therefore,  training  and  technical 
assistance  will  also  increase  to  ensure  the  quality  of  these  additional  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Corporation  will  be  ready  to  expand  national  demonstration  and 
innovative  programs  in  the  national  and  community  service  field. 

Innovative  program  and  assistance  funds,  in  the  amount  of  $47,000,000,  will  be 
used  to  renew  program  grants  awarded  in  FY  1994  and  make  new  awards  in  the 
following  areas:   innovative  service-learning  programs,  service  programs  in  rural 
areas,  intergenerational  programs,  progreuns  aiding  in  military  conversions, 
summer  programs,  and  other  special  demonstration  programs.   These  are  models  for 
service  prograuns  that  can  advance  the  field,  create  new  knowledge  about  effective 
programming,  and  involve  untapped  populations  in  service.   Grants  for  innovative 
and  demonstration  programs  have  yielded  valuable  results  in  areas  such  as  after- 
school  programs  for  youth  in  rural  communities.   Many  programs  are  eager  to 
expand  the  impacts  of  their  efforts  and  others  hope  to  bring  new  service  programs 
to  their  disciplines  and  communities.   The  4-H  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
been  an  important  cooperative  agent  for  giving  information  and  assistance  with 
these  innovative  and  demonstration  programs;  and  they  continue  to  help  the 
Corporation  meet  these  needs  in  traditionally  underserved  communities. 

The  training  and  technical  assistance  request,  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  AmeriCorps  programs.   These  funds  will 
directly  support  the  operation  of  technical  assistance  clearinghouses, 
fellowships.  Centers  for  Excellence,  leadership  activities,  research,  and  other 
focused  activities  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs. 

By  statute,  support  to  programs  for  outreach  and  accommodation  for  program 
participants  with  disabilities  must  be  set  at  $5,000,000.   The  increased  amounts 
requested  for  challenge  grants  and  disaster  relief  grants  are  necessary  to  engage 
the  growing  resources  in  AmeriCorps  programs.   With  the  grants  program  increasing 
by  70  percent,  the  Corporation  expects  requests  for  challenge  grants  and  funds 
for  accommodation  of  persons  with  disabilities  to  increase  by  similar 
percentages.   Challenge  grants  will  continue  to  encourage  private  investment  in 
national  and  community  service,  and  disaster  relief  grants  will  expand  the 
capacity  of  States  to  respond  to  urgent  needs  during  Federally-declared 
disasters. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

In  general,  the  goals  of  the  innovation,  training  and  technical  assistance,  and 
other  activities  are  to: 

o    support  innovative/demonstration  service  programs  that  may  not  be  eligible 
under  other  subtitles  of  the  Act; 

o   provide  support  to  programs  receiving  assistance  under  the  Act; 

o   build  a  strong  infrastructure  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  to 
support  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  programs; 

o    provide  application  assistance  to  organizations  which  would  like  to  create 
programs  or  apply  to  the  Corporation  for  funding; 

o    foster  program  effectiveness  that  will  lead  to  high  quality  programs  and  real 
community  impact; 
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Budget  Activity  3:   INNOVATION,  ASSISTANCE,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  -  continued 

o   reward  funding  diversification  efforts  through  challenge  grants; 

o   assist  programs  to  enroll  participants  with  disabilities  and  to  accommodate 
their  participation;  and, 

o   support  disaster  relief  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  assistance  for  program  improvement 
in  the  areas  listed  as  priorities  in  the  Act,  such  as  improving  participant 
training  and  ensuring  strong  program  and  budgetary  management. 

Eligible  applicants  include  national,  state,  and  local  nonprofit  organizations 
and  Federal,  state,  and  local  government  entities.   This  includes  community-based 
organizations.   Funds  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  following 
publication  of  Notices  of  Fund  Availability  and  application  information  in  the 
FEDERAL  REGISTER.   Separate  competitions  will  be  held  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  activities  and  direct  service/demonstration  programs. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994:   In  fiscal  year  1994,  $37,450,000  has  been 
set  aside  to  be  divided  between  special  program  grants  under  Subtitle  C  and 
funding  for  quality  and  innovation  under  Subtitle  H.   Special  programs  which  will 
receive  funding  under  Subtitle  C  include  challenge  grants  and  disaster  relief 
grants,  training  and  technical  assistance,  and  funds  for  programs  targeting 
persons  with  disabilities.   Programs  and  activities  which  may  be  funded  under 
Subtitle  H  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  special  demonstration  programs, 
programs  aiding  in  military  conversions,  summer  programs,  fellowships,  leadership 
activities,  training  and  technical  assistance,  program  improvement,  research,  and 
intergenerational  programs. 

Summer  of  Safety.   The  Corporation  plans  to  place  more  than  6,000  people,  many  of 
them  young,  into  community-based  summertime  projects  to  respond  to  crime, 
violence,  and  fear  throughout  the  country.   Communities  will  determine  what  they 
need  most,  and  projects  may  include: 

o    working  with  police  in  the  community; 

o    providing  information  to  community  residents  concerning  Neighborhood  Watch 
and  other  crime  prevention  strategies; 

o   involving  youth  as  participants  in  community  crime  prevention  efforts,  such 
as  escorting  seniors  or  supervising  recreation  for  children; 

o   establishing  "Safe  Houses"  and  training  parents  and  children  about  safety  and 
crime  prevention; 

o    assisting  victims  of  crime; 

o   rehabilitating  "crack  houses,"  cleaning  up  dangerous  areas,  and  restoring 
them  to  neighborhood  use;  and, 

o    providing  crime  prevention  and  anti-violence  presentations  and  activities  to 
youth  groups. 
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Budget  Activity  3:   INNOVATION,  ASSISTANCE,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  -  continued 

Funding  for  specific  activities  in  FY  1994  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Number  of  Amount 

Grants  f SOOOl 

Innovative  Programs  under 
Subtitle  H 

Innovative  and  Demonstration 

Programs  25               3,7  50 

Summer  of  Safety  10  5,000 
State  Training  and  Technical 

Assistance  15  2,750 
National  Technical  Assistance/ 

Conferences  5  1,000 
Fellowships /Awards /Alumni 

Association  1, 500 

14,000 

Training/Technical  Assistance  for 

AmeriCorps    ,  50  12,000 

Recruitment  N/A  1,000 

Disabilitv  Grants  Program  ,  10  3,000 

Challenge  Grant  Program  10  3,000 

Disaster  Relief  Activities               8  4 , 450 

TOTAL  133  37,450 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1995;   In  fiscal  year  1995,  $75,000,000  has  been 
allocated  to  be  divided  between  Subtitle  H  and  special  program  grants  under 
Subtitle  C.   Special  programs  under  Subtitle  H  that  will  receive  funding  include 
defense  conversion  programs;  innovative,  demonstration,  rural,  and 
intergenerational  programs;  Summer  of  Service;  research;  training  and  technical 
assistance;  Centers  for  Excellence;  fellowships  and  leadership  development 
activities;  national  and  regional  conferences  and  workshops;  and  grants  to  States 
for  leadership  activities  in  training  and  technical  assistance.   Special  programs 
that  will  receive  funding  under  Subtitle  C  include  challenge  and  disaster  relief 
grants;  disability  programs;  and  training  and  technical  assistance. 

o   Training  and  Technical  Assistance.   Training  and  technical  assistance  to 
programs  and  States  is  critical  to  the  success  of  national  service.   It 
ensures  high  quality  program  operation,  prepares  participants  to  excel  at 
their  work,  builds  infrastructure  and  capacity  in  the  State  and  prograuns  to 
monitor  and  improve  the  quality  of  operations,  and  addresses  problems  in  a 
timely  manner.   The  Corporation  will  invest  in  the  ability  of  the  State  and 
programs  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  program  and  participant  needs  and  to 
foster  a  partnership  consistent  with  the  principles  of  reinventing 
government.   As  part  of  its  grant  programs,  the  Corporation  will  continue  to 
provide  some  of  its  technical  assistance  funds  to  States  to  develop  their  own 
technical  assistance  and  training  capabilities. 

By  FY  1995,  several  States  will  have  developed  successful  technical 
assistance  and  training  models  and  programs  that  can  assist  the  development 
in  other  states.   Therefore,  the  Corporation  will  provide  some  additional 
funds  to  those  States  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  other  States.   In 
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Budget  Activity  3:   INNOVATION,  ASSISTANCE,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  -  continuad 

addition,  the  Corporation  will  establish  certain  'Centers  of  Excellence"  to 
develop  materials  and  serve  as  resources  for  others. 

Other  technical  assistance  activities  will  include  establishment  of  a 
Leadership  Development  Program  and  fellowship  system,  and  support  for  a  new 
clearinghouse  for  national  service  programs,  interactive  work  groups,  and  a 
visitation  program. 

o    Innovative  and  Demonstration  Programs.   By  1995,  the  Corporation  will  be 
making  second-  and  third-year  renewals  to  successful  innovative  programs 
funded  in  previous  years,  and  new  grant  awards  in  areas  of  priority 
established  in  1995.   By  1995,  the  Corporation  also  expects  to  begin 
supporting  some  replication  activities  of  successful  programs  funded  in 
earlier  years.   The  Summer  of  Service  program  will  be  expanded  and  will  focus 
the  talents  and  energies  of  participants  in  a  priority  area  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

o   Recruitment.   The  Act  establishes  a  national  recruitment  system  which  will 
feed  eligible  participants  to  AmeriCorps  programs.   The  Corporation  has 
developed  and  will  expand  its  national  recruitment  system  for  1995.   An  "800" 
telephone  number  began  operating  in  January,  1994.   Prospective  participants 
call  the  number  to  find  out  more  about  AmeriCorps  and  obtain  application 
information.   To  date,  about  200  calls  are  received  per  day. 

o  Challenge  and  Disabilities  Grants.  By  1995,  the  Corporation  expects  more 
programs  to  be  in  a  position  to  apply  for  challenge  and  disability  grants 
from  the  Corporation.   Therefore,  funding  will  be  expanded  in  these  areas. 

A  summary  of  all  activities  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Amount 

Grants  (S000> 

Innovative  Prooreuns  under 
Subtitle  H 

Innovative  and  Demonstration 

Programs  60              17,000 

Summer  of  Service  25  15,000 
State  Training  and  Technical 

Assistance  50  5,000 
National  Technical  Assistance/ 

Conferences  5,000 

Clearinghouses  2               4,500 

Fellowships  50                 500 

47,000 

Training/Technical  Assistance  for 

AmeriCorps  25  12,000 

Recruitment  N/A  1,000 

Disability  Grants  Program  20  5,000 

Challenge  Grant  Program  20  4,000 

Disaster  Relief  Activities  10  6.000 

TOTAL  262  75,000 
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Budget  Activity  4 
AUDITS  AND  EVALUATIONS 


Budget   Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993   Estimate  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

Audits  and  evaluations  of 

programs  S    $   5,000   S   5,000   S   7,000   +S   2,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

In  FY  1995  the  Corporation  is  requesting  $7,000,000  for  audit  and  evaluation 
activities  designed  to  ensure  the  overall  quality  and  integrity  of  recipients  of 
Corporation  funds. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

Audits  and  evaluation  were  not  authorized  or  funded  in  their  current  form  in  FY 
1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  and  initial  estimate  for  FY  1994  funding  for 
audits  and  evaluations  are  the  same. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  audits  and  evaluations  is  $7,000,000,  a  40 
percent  increase  over  the  FY  1994  funding  level.   The  reasons  for  the  increased 
request  are  that  the  scope  of  the  grants  will  be  increasing  by  nearly  70  percent,' 
and  the  Corporation  will  also  be  responsible  in  FY  1995  for  finishing  the  final 
year  of  the  evaluations  of  programs  funded  by  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

In  order  to  ensure  that  only  high  quality  national  service  programs  continue  to 
receive  Corporation  support,  national  service  programs  will  be  subject  to 
continuous  monitoring  and  performance  review;  Sections  179  and  193  of  the  Act 
require  that  specific  evaluations  be  performed.   Section  131(d)  of  the  Act 
requires  that  every  national  service  program  arrange  for  an  independent 
evaluation  which  applies  measurable  performance  goals  and  evaluation  methods  or, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation,  conduct  an  internal  evaluation  of  the 
program.   In  addition,  through  regulation,  the  Corporation  is  establishing 
alternative  evaluation  requirements  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994; 

o   Impact .   The  Corporation  will  evaluate  the  benefits  of  national  service  in 
three  areas:   the  value  of  the  work  done  for  the  communities,  the  value  of 
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Budget  Activity  4:   AUDITS  AND  EVALUATIONS  -  continued 

the  service  experience  for  participants,  and  the  effectiveness  of  service  in 
strengthening  conununities: 

Work  done  for  communities.   The  Corporation  will  ask,  "What  direct  work  was 
accomplished  by  our  programs?  And  what  was  the  impact  of  that  work  on 
service  recipients  and  communities?" 

Participant  impacts.   The  Corporation  will  look  for  notable  changes  in  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  service  participants.   Do  they  show  an  increased 
level  of  civic  responsibility  as  a  result  of  service?   Do  former  participants 
stay  engaged  in  their  communities?   Do  high  school  drop-outs  get  a  GED?   How 
many  participants  continue  their  education?  Were  knowledge  and  skills 
increased?   What  are  the  job  histories  of  former  participants? 

Strengthening  communities.   A  major  Corporation  goal  is  to  promote  stronger 
communities.   The  Corporation  is  designing  an  evaluation  strategy  that  will 
test  to  see  if  the  programs  leverage  additional  volunteers  beyond  program 
participants.   The  Corporation  will  also  determine  if  the  public's  attitude 
changes  regarding  community  and  service.   Finally,  the  Corporation  will 
assess  the  programs'  contributions  to  more  effective  integrated  approaches  to 
community  problem  solving. 

o   Policy  and  implementation.   The  Corporation  will  also  be  performing 

approximately  13  studies.   A  set  of  implementation  evaluations  will  also  be 
performed  to  assess  what  program  characteristics  work  best  and  to  identify 
good  practices.   The  Corporation  is  designing  an  information  system  and 
studies  which  will  be  done  using  a  combination  of  contracts,  grants,  and  in- 
house  resources.   The  proposed  strategy  uses  four  different  but  complementary 
approaches : 

Evaluation  database.   The  foundation  of  the  Corporation's  evaluation  strategy 
is  a  database  that  contains  regularly  reported  information  about  progreuns  and 
participants.   This  database  will  allow  the  Corporation  to  describe  programs 
and  activities;  through  it,  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to  report  annually 
on  progrjun  accomplishments. 

Sample  surveys.   The  Corporation  will  not  survey  every  project.   Sample 
surveys  will  be  used  to  gauge,  among  other  things,  satisfaction  of  service 
recipients  and  benefits  as  perceived  by  participants. 

Experimental  design.   Some  of  the  most  important  questions  on  the  impacts  of 
service  can  only  be  effectively  answered  through  fairly  sophisticated 
experimental  designs.   For  example,  in  order  to  assess  participant  impacts, 
the  Corporation  intends  to  perform  a  longitudinal  study  of  a  sample  of 
participants  and  nonparticipants. 

Qualitative  research.   Numbers  will  not  be  enough  for  policymakers  to 
understand  the  impacts  of  national  service  programs.   The  Corporation  will  be 
using  a  combination  of  rapid  appraisal  techniques,  ethnographic  research,  and 
case  studies  to  get  in-depth  descriptions  and  analyses  of  Corporation 
programs. 

Planned  Accomplishments  in  FY  1995;   The  Corporation's  evaluation  plan  for  FV 
1995  is  a  continuation  of  the  strategy  undertaken  in  FY  1994.   The  Corporation 
expects  the  costs  of  evaluation  efforts  in  FY  1995  to  increase  by  40  percent  for 
two  reasons.   First,  there  will  be  a  70  percent  increase  in  programs  funded  by 
the  Corporation,  resulting  in  increased  database  and  site  visit  work.   Second, 
while  FY  1994  is  primarily  a  planning  and  design  year  for  evaluation,  FY  1995 
will  be  an  operational  year.   Consequently,  the  Corporation  expects  a  substantial 
increase  in  required  field  work  and  resulting  costs  in  FY  1995. 
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Budget  Activity  5 
NATIONAL  CIVILIAN  COMMUNITY  CORPS 


Budget    Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993   Estimate  Estimate   Estimate   Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


Corps  Member  Support 

Prograun  and  Administration 

Deposits  to  National 
Service  Trust 

Total  budget  authority 

Full-time  equivalent 
employment  (workyeare) 


S  14,550   $  14,600   +S       50 

550      6,000      6,400   +       400 


9.450 


9.450 


75 


75 


9.450 


$  10,000   S  30,000   S  21,000   -$    9,000 
75 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation's  FY  1995  request  of  $21,000,000  for  the  National  Civilian 
Community  Corps  (NCCC)  will  be  used  to  support  approximately  1,000  participants 
in  four  residential  ceunps  across  the  country.   Additional  programs  and 
participants  may  be  supported  with  non-Federal  monies. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

The  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  was  not  operational  in  its  current  form  in 
FY  1993.   Funds  appropriated  for  the  Corps  FY  1993  were  available  to  be  carried 
forward  into  fiscal  year  1994. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  for  NCCC  for  FY  1994  includes  $20,0000,000 
carried  over  from  fiscal  year  1993  and  available  for  obligation  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1994. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  will  operate  with  $30,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1994  and  with  $21,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Of  the  $30,000,000  available  in  fiscal  year  1994,  $20,550,000  represents  carry- 
over from  the  prior  year,  and  $9,450,000  represents  funds  appropriated  for 
payments  to  the  Trust  Fund  for  2,000  educational  awards  for  full-time 
participants  (1,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  1,000  in  fiscal  year  1995),  as  well 
as  summer  participants.   Hence,  deposits  to  the  Trust  Fund  are  not  required  for 
program  participants  in  fiscal  year  1995,  thereby  permitting  decreases  of 
$9,450,000. 

Increases  for  Corps  Member  Support  and  Program  and  Administration  reflect  minor 
cost-of-living  adjustments. 
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Budget  Activity  5:   NATIONAL  CIVILIAN  COMMUNITY  CORPS  -  continued 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

The  National  Civilian  Community  Corps  is  a  Federally-operated  demonstration 
program  which  will  address  four  major  issues:   (1)  whether  residential  service 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  can  significantly  increase 
support  for  national  and  community  service;  (2)  whether  such  progreuns  can  expand 
the  opportunities  for  willing  individuals  to  meet  the  Nation's  unmet  needs;  (3) 
whether  former  members  of  the  military  can  provide  guidance  and  training  to  such 
programs;  and  (4)  whether  domestic  national  service  programs  can  serve  as  an 
effective  substitute  for  military  service  in  a  time  of  military  downsizing. 
Program  participants  will  be  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  who  have 
diverse  backgrounds  in  meaningful  service  projects.   They  will  serve  full-time 
for  nine  months  to  one  year.   Upon  successful  completion  of  service,  participants 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational  award  from  the  National  Service  Trust 
or  a  cash  benefit.   The  NCCC  will  operate  year-round,  but  will  also  include  a 
summer  component  involving  youths  ages  14  through  17. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994:   In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  National  Civilian 
Community  Corps  will  establish  four  full-year  (11  months)  residential  programs 
and  one  summer  progreun  (60  days). 

Full-year  programs  will  be  located  in  four  different  areas  of  the  country: 
northeast,  southeast,  midwest,  and  west.   Each  program  will  have  approximately 
250  participants,  for  a  total  of  1,000  participants.   They  will  complete  specific 
community  service  projects,  both  in  immediate  surrounding  locations  and  in  more 
distant  locations;  participants  may  relocate  on  a  temporary  basis  to  work  on 
individual  projects.   The  specific  projects  will  be  selected  by  the  NCCC  staff  in 
conjunction  with  other  Federal,  state,  and  local  officials,  with  the  number  of 
projects  being  performed  in  a  year  determined  by  the  type  of  project  selected. 
As  projects  are  selected  and  completed,  the  Corporation  will  develop  appropriate 
summary  information  and  include  those  materials  in  subsequent  justification 
material.   In  general,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  projects  will  address  community 
needs  in  the  following  areas:   environment,  health  and  human  needs,  public 
safety,  and  education. 

A  single  summer  program  will  be  launched  in  fiscal  year  1994,  with  200 
participants  engaged  in  activities  to  promote  public  safety.   This  effort  is  part 
of  a  Corporation-wide  initiative.  Summer  of  Safety,  which  will  engage  national 
service  participants  in  programs  to  address  crime  and  violence  in  many  of  our 
Nation's  communities. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1995;   In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  NCCC  will  continue 
the  four  full-year  programs  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1994,  adding  approximately 
1,000  new  participants  in  these  particular  programs.   In  addition,  if  non-Federal 
funds  are  available,  two  new  programs  will  be  launched,  with  between  200  and  250 
participants  each.   In  total,  the  NCCC  will  support  six  full-year  programs  with 
approximately  1,400  to  1,500  participants. 

The  NCCC  also  plans  to  support  an  expanded  summer  program  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
enrolling  up  to  800  participants  in  two  to  four  locations. 

As  in  the  prior  year,  participants  will  work  to  get  things  done  in  communities 
adjacent  to  the  residential  sites,  as  well  as  in  more  distant  locations. 
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Budget  Activity  5:   NATIONAL  CIVILIAN  COMMUNITY  CORPS  -  continued 


DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 


FY  1993 
Actual 


FY  1994 
Estimate 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


Headquarters 

Senior  Level 
AD  (15)   b/ 
AD  (14) 
AD  (13) 
AD  (09) 
AD  (07) 

Subtotal 

Regional  Campuses 

AD  (15) 

AD  (14) 

AD  (13) 

AD  (12) 

AD  (09) 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 


15 


4 
8 

12 
8 

28 

60 
75 


1 
3 
6 
1 
3 
1 

15 


4 
8 

12 
8 

28 

60 
75 


a/   Senior  Level  positions  are  above  the  GS-15  level  and  have  salaries  within  a 
range  stipulated  by  regulation;  however,  there  are  no  grades  or  steps  within 
the  range,  only  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  annual  pay  rate.   For  the  Washington- 
Baltimore,  DC-MD-VA-WVA  locality  pay  area,  the  pay  range  effective  January, 
1994,  is  $83,312  to  $120,594  per  year. 

b/   "AD"  stands  for  "Administratively  Determined",  indicating  a  position  in  the 
excepted  personnel  service  for  which  the  salary  is  based  on  criteria  outside 
of  the  regular  OS  system.   For  purposes  of  this  exhibit,  GS  equivalents  have 
been  provided. 
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Budget  Activity  5:   NATIONAL  CIVILIAN  COMMUNITY  CORPS  -  continued 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Increase  + 

FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995  Decrease  - 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate  '95  vs  '94 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions  ....        75  75         

Full-time  equivalent  employment  (FTE) 

ceiling  75  75          

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  (FTP)  $    $    S   3,825  +S  3,825 

Positions  other  than  FTP  102  +  102 

Other  personnel  compensation  41  +  41 

Special  personal  services  payments  a/.  8.000  ■*■  8,000 

Total,  personnel  compensation  $    $    $  11,968  +S  11,968 

Personnel  benefits  1,071  +  1,071 

Benefits  for  former  personnel  

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . . .        420  +  420 

Transportation  of  things  105  +  105 

Rental  payments  to  GSA  

Rental  payments  to  others  

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscel- 
laneous charges  235  +  235 

Printing  and  reproduction  350  +  350 

Consulting  services  - —         

Other  services  550  4,414  *  3,864 

Deposits  to  the  National  Service  Trust  .        9,450        -  9,450 

Supplies  and  materials  .< —  650  +  650 

Equipment  736  +  736 

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  ....  1.051  *  1.051 

Total  budget  authority  $    $  10,000  $  21,000  +S  11,000 

a/   Reflects  payments  for  allowances  to  participants  in  the  National  Civilian  Community 
Corps . 
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Budget  Activity  6 
SERVICE  LEARNING/HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Budget   Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993   Estimate  Estimate  Estimate  Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


Serve  America  program  grants: 

School-based  service 

learning  programs        i 

Competitive  grants  to 
states  for  community- 
based  service-learning 
programs 

Subtotal 

Higher  Education  program 
grants 

Total  budget  authority     ! 


(Dollars  in  thousands)  ^ 


$  22,500   3  25,500   $  34,000   +  S   8,500 


7.500      4.500 


6.000 


1.500 


S  30,000   S  30,000   $  40,000   +  $  10,000 

10.000     10.000     15.000   +     5.000 
S  40,000   S  40,000   S  55,000   +  S  15,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summarv  of  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation's  FY  1995  request  of  $55,000,000  for  Serve  America  and  higher 
education  service-learning  programs  will  be  used  to:   1)  encourage  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  community-based  agencies  to  create,  develop,  and 
offer  service- learning  opportunities  for  all  school-age  youth;  2)  educate 
teachers  about  service-learning  and  incorporate  service-learning  into  classrooms 
to  enhance  academic  learning;  3)  coordinate  the  work  of  adult  volunteers  in 
schools;  and  4)  introduce  young  people  to  a  broad  range  of  careers  and  expose 
them  to  further  education  and  training.   Funds  also  will  be  used  to  provide 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  implement  service-learning  programs 
that  will  make  service  an  integral  part  of  the  education  and  life  experiences  of 
college  and  university  students.   Many  of  these  programs  will  integrate  service 
with  academic  study.   In  addition  to  supporting  service-learning  programs,  grant 
funds  will  assist  efforts  to  strengthen  the  service  infrastructure  within  and 
across  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  build  the  capacity  of  teachers  in 
kindergarten  through  high  school  (K-12),  college  and  university  faculty  members, 
and  community  leaders  to  utilize  service  learning  effectively.   Grants  will  be 
made  to  States,  nonprofit  organizations,  Indian  tribes,  U.S.  Territories,  higher 
education  consortia,  and  organizations  or  public  agencies  working  in  partnership 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  to  carry  out  these  activities. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

The  Service  Learning/Higher  Education  programs  were  not  authorized  or  funded  in 
their  current  form  in  FY  1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  has  been  revised  to  reflect  the  correct 
allocation  of  funds  (as  contained  in  the  Act)  to  school-based  and  community-based 
programs. 
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Budget  Activity  6:   SERVICE  LEARNING/HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  continued 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  increased  request  for  funds  reflects  continuation  and  expansion  of  existing 
service-learning  programs  and  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  and  community-based 
organizations  expected  to  seek  new  service-learning  grants.   Interest  from  the 
field  and  the  demand  for  grants  far  exceed  available  funds.   For  example,  the 
higher  education  service-learning  program,  as  administered  by  the  Commission  on 
National  and  Community  Service,  received  300  applications  in  FY  1992  and  130 
applications  in  FY  1993;  only  58  were  funded  in  FY  1992  and  13  in  FY  1993.   The 
U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary 
Education  (FIPSE),  which  manages  a  community  service  program  for  higher 
education,  reports  similar  over-subscription  for  its  limited  grant  funds. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  momentum  in  American  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  service  learning,  and  increasing  appropriations  will  be  required  to 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

Like  AmeriCorps,  the  Serve  America  and  higher  education  service-learning  programs 
seek  to  meet  the  unmet  education,  public  safety,  human,  and  environmental  needs 
of  America's  communities.   Additionally,  service-learning  programs  provide 
participants  with  structured,  sometimes  curriculum-based,  opportunities  to 
reflect  on  and  learn  from  their  experiences,  enhancing  their  academic  skills, 
their  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  their  problem-solving  capacities,  and  their 
understanding  of  important  concepts  such  as  community,  diversity,  and 
citizenship.   Although  approximately  75  percent  of  the  funds  for  Serve  America 
school-based  service-learning  programs  are  distributed  to  state  educational 
agencies  on  a  formula  basis,  the  Corporation  will  encourage  the  states  to 
implement  service-learning  models  which  are  innovative  or  have  proven  successful 
in  the  past,  ones  which  incorporate  student  reflection  and  peer  discussions  so 
participants  can  learn  from  their  own  experiences  and  the  experiences  of  others. 

In  similar  ways,  higher  education  'programs  aim  to  make  service  an  integral  part 
of  the  education  and  life  experiences  of  college  and  university  students.   Many 
programs  will  address  needs  in  the  national  priorities  established  by  the 
Corporation.   Many  will  integrate  service  with  academic  study.   Some  will  be 
student- initiated.   Some  will  involve  summer  components.   Indeed,  programs  will 
be  diverse  and  tailored  to  meet  local  needs.   Nevertheless,  all  programs  will 
achieve  impacts  on  communities,  participants,  and  the  institutions  involved. 
They  will  help  meet  pressing  needs  in  communities  and  achieve  direct, 
demonstrable  results.   They  will  contribute  to  participants'  academic  learning 
and  education  for  citizenship.   And  they  will  help  some  of  the  nation's  most 
important  civic  institutions  to  renew  their  commitments  to  service.   As  required 
by  the  Act,  the  Corporation  will  fund  programs  directly  and  ensure  quality. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994:   As  required  by  statute,  the  Corporation 
will  allocate  63.75  percent  of  the  funds  available  in  FY  1994  to  school-based 
service-learning  programs,  11.25  percent  to  community-based  service-learning 
programs,  and  25  percent  to  higher  education  programs.   A  total  of  75  percent  of 
the  funds  ($30,000,000)  will  go  to  Serve  America  programs  for  school-age  youth 
(i.e.,  school-  and  community-based  service-learning  programs).   Under  these 
programs,  the  Corporation  will  provide  support  for  programs  designed  for  school- 
age  youth  to  foster  service-learning  among  these  young  Americans;  an  example  is 
the  model  in  which  secondary  school  students  tutor  and  mentor  elementary  or 
middle  school  students.   Studies  of  such  programs  have  shown  that,  for  both  the 
older  and  younger  participants,  participation  in  these  programs  improves  academic 
performance  and  enhances  self-image.   The  Corporation  will  fund  the  school-based 
service-learning  programs  through  grants  to  States  (through  State  education 
agencies),  to  grantmaking  entities,  Indian  tribes,  and  U.S.  territories  to  pay 
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Budget  Activity  6:   SERVICE  LEARNING/HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  continued 

the  Federal  share  of  planning  activities,  capacity  building,  and  implementing, 
operating,  or  expanding  school-based  service-learning  programs.   A  formula  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  school-age  youth  and  amounts  allocated  under 
Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
determines  distribution  of  approximately  75  percent  of  the  funds  for  school-based 
programs;  the  remainder  is  distributed  competitively.   The  funds  set  aside  for 
community-based  service-learning  programs  will  be  distributed  competitively 
through  grants  to  State  Commissions  (or  approved  alternative  or  transitional 
entities),  grant-making  entities,  and  qualified  organizations  to  pay  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  implementation,  operation,  expansion,  or  replication  of 
community-based  service  programs.   A  total  of  over  500,000  youth  are  expected  to 
be  enrolled  in  these  programs. 

The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  available  funds  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  support  higher  education  service-learning  programs  and  to  build  capacity 
and  infrastructure.   Grants  will  go  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
consortia  of  such  institutions,  and  nonprofit  organizations  and  public  agencies 
working  in  partnership  with  such  institutions.   The  Corporation  will  award 
approximately  50  to  100  new  grants  in  FY  1994,  which  will  support  over  250 
colleges  and  universities  in  providing  high-quality  service-learning 
opportunities  for  up  to  50,000  students.   The  Corporation  will  also  provide 
limited  renewal  funding  to  approximately  70  existing,  high-quality  higher 
education  programs  that  received  grants  frcrr,  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service  as  well  as  the  ACTION  Student  Community  Service  Program. 
Overall,  in  FY  1994  the  program  will  involve  up  to  100,000  students  and  over  400 
colleges  and  universities.   These  programs  will  directly  and  demonstrably  benefit 
both  communities  and  the  students  who  serve. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  in  FY  1995:   Through  Serve  America  school-based  and 
community-based  grants,  the  Corporation  plans  to  involve  over  685,000  youth  in 
service-learning  programs.   Because  these  programs  build  on  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,  such  as  schools  and  community-based- organizations.  Serve  America  is 
a  cost-effective  vehicle  for  engaging  America's  youth  in  service  to  their 
communities  and  fosterir.g  the  development  of  important  academic  and  life  skills. 
Goals  for  FY  1995  include  providing  more  youth  with  opportunities  to  learn  and 
develop  through  high-quality  service-learning  opportunities,  and  training  more 
teachers  and  community-based  agency  personnel  in  service-learning  activities. 
The  requested  $40,000,000  will  provide  $34,000,000  for  school-based  programs  and 
$6,000,000  for  community-based  programs,  as  required  by  statute.   The  Corporation 
would  continue  its  formula  allotment  grants  to  States',  through  State  education 
agencies,  with  approximately  75  percent  of  the  school-based  grant  funds 
($25,500,000)  and  make  competitive  school-based  grants  with  the  remaining 
$8,500,000.   Grants  totaling  $6,000,000  for  covnmunity-based  programs  would  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  States,  through  State  Commissions,  grantmaking 
entities,  and  qualified  organizations. 

The  Corporation  will  continue  to  award  grants  on  a  competitive  basis  to  high- 
quality  service-learning  programs  at  institutions  of  higher  education.   In 
addition,  the  Corporation  will  utilize  increasing  appropriations  to  expand 
efforts  to  build  infrastructure  within  and  across  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  order  to  increase  the  number,  quality,  and  sustainability  of 
opportunities  for  students  to  serve  and  learn.   At  the  requested  funding  level, 
the  Corporation  will  offer  up  to  150  grants  supporting  programs  in  approximately 
600  colleges  and  universities  that  involve  up  to  150,000  students. 
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Bud9et  Activity  7 
PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 


Budget   Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993    Estimate  Estimate   Estimate   Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


Corporation  administration 
State  Commission  program 
administration 

Total  budget  authority 

Full-time  equivalent 
employment  (workyears) 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

S  14,000   S  14,000   $  14,700  +S      700 

11.000     11.000     14.700  +            3.700 

$  25,000   $  25,000   $  29,400  +S    4,400 

98         98         98  


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

The  Corporation's  FY  1995  request  of  $29,400,000  for  Program  Administration  will 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  support  the  activities  of  the  program,  policy, 
and  management  staff  in  the  Corporation's  headquarters  and  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Commissions,  which  include  planning, 
implementing,  and  monitoring  national  service  programs  at  the  local  level. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

Neither  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  nor  the  State 
Commissions  were  authorized  in  FY  1993. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  and  initial  estimate  for  FY  1994  funding  for 
Program  Administration  are  the  same. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


Corporation  Administration; 

o  One-time  costs  in  FY  1994  associated  with  the 
move  to  a  new  permanent  location,  including 
preparation  of  the  site  for  computer  and  tele- 
phone services  and  actual  moving  costs  

o   Inflationary  costs  

o   Additional  support  for  increased  program  activities, 
especially  in  monitoring  and  evaluation  expenses, 
printing  and  other  outreach  costs,  and  other  services 
(including  funds  for  financial  management 
oversight)  


500.000 


±s_ 


500.000 


700.000 
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Budget  Activity  7:   PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  -  continued 


State  Conuniasion  Program  Adminiatration: 

FY  1994  was  a  start-up  year  for  State  Commissiona;  not 

all  Coininiasions  were  operating,  and  those  that  were 

operated  for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year.   In  FY  1995 

all  State  Convnissions  should  be  established,  most 

operational  for  the  full  year  ♦S   3.700.000 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

The  primary  goal  of  Progran)  Administration  activities  is  to  provide  needed 
support  to  programs  and  projects  funded  by  the  Corporation  through  the  programs 
authorized  under  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of  1990,  as  amended  by 
the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993.   The  Corporation's  goal  is 
to  implement  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
"reinventing  government"  to  administer  the  national  service  program  with  a 
streamlined  organization. 

State  Commission  Program  Administration  provides  funding  for  State  Commissions  or 
approved  alternative  or  transitional  entities.   These  organizations  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  by: 
preparing  State  national  service  plans  and  applications  for  assistance,  making 
award  recommendations  to  the  Corporation,  assisting  in  the  provision  of  health 
and  child  care  benefita  to  program  participanta,  developing  a  State  ayatem  for 
recruitment  and  placement,  adminiatering  the  grant  program  within  the  State,  and 
developing  projects,  training  methods,  curriculum  materiala,  and  other  materiala 
and  activities  related  to  the  national  service  program. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1994:  The  Corporation  was  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  FY  1994.   During  this  year,  the  Corporation  will  temporarily  establish  offices 
in  the  current  offices  of  ACTION.   It  will  find  and  occupy  permanent  space  for 
the  entire  merged  Corporation.   It  will  hire  staff  needed  for  the  present  and  the 
future.   It  will  eatablish  systems  which  permit  it  to  manage  a  program  projected 
to  grow  in  FY  1995  and  the  outyears  without  additional  Federal  employees. 
Regulations  will  be  promulgated,  applications  will  be  processed,  the  first  of  the 
new  grants  will  be  awarded  and  the  new  programs  launched,  and  the  National 
Service  Trust  will  be  established  and  become  operational.   The  State  Commissions 
will  be  established  and  funded.   Those  Commissions  or  approved  alternative  or 
transitional  entities  will  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  National  and 
Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993. 

Planned  Accomplishments  for  FY  1995:   Most  of  the  new  AmeriCorps  programs  funded 
with  grants  in  the  second  half  of  FY  1994  will  become  operational  early  in  the 
year.   The  Corporation  will  carefully  monitor  the  participation  of  individuals  in 
the  programs  to  ensure  accurate  accountability  of  Trust  Fund  eligibility.   The 
Corporation  will  greatly  expand  the  program  in  keeping  with  the  authorizing 
legislation.   This  expansion  will  require  additional  processing  and  monitoring. 
Systems  developed  during  FY  1994  to  handle  the  new  workload  will  be  expanded  and 
improved.   The  Corporation  will  review,  improve,  or  replace  systems  that  are 
adapted  during  the  merger  with  ACTION.   The  goal  of  all  of  these  systems 
activities  is  to  ensure  that  the  Corporation  can  adequately  manage  the  greatly 
expanded  programa  with  no  additional  Federal  peraonnel. 

State  Commissions  will  operate  for  the  full  year.   Federal  funding  cannot  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  commissions.   They  will  prepare  State 
plana,  make  award  recommendationa  and  provide  aaaistance  in  the  provision  of 
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health  care  and  child  care  coverage,  recruitment,  training,  and  other  activities 
related  to  the  national  service  program. 
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DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  BY  ORGANIZATION 


FY  1993 
Actual 


Office  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Executive  Level  III 
Senior  Level   a/ 
GS-12 
GS-11 

Office  Total 


FY  1994 
Eatimate 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


Office  of  the  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Managing  Director 

Executive  Level  IV 

Senior  Level 

GS-15 

GS-12 

GS-09 

Subtotal 

Office  of  Intergovernmental/ 
Congressional  Affairs 

Senior  Level 
GS-09 

Subtotal 

General  Counsel 

Senior  Level 
GS-14 
GS-12 
GS-09 

Subtotal 

Office  of  Public  Liaison 

Senior  Level 

GS-15 

GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-09 

GS-07 

Subtotal 


a/   Senior  Level  positions  are  above  the  GS-15  level  and  have  salaries  within  a 
range  stipulated  by  regulation;  however,  there  are  no  grades  or  steps  within 
the  range,  only  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  annual  pay  rate.   For  the  Washington- 
Baltimore,  DC-MD-VA-WVA  locality  pay  area,  the  pay  range  effective  January, 
1994,  is  $83,312  to  $120,594  per  year. 
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Budget  Activity  7:   PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  -  continued 


Office  of  Recruitment 

GS-14 
GS-12 
GS-09 
GS-07 

Subtotal 

Office  Total 


FY  1993 
Actual 


FY  1994 

Estimate 


6 
26 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


6 
26 


Public  Affairs 

Senior  Level 
GS-13 
GS-09 
GS-07 

Office  Total 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
Executive  Level  IV 

Office  of  the  Chief  Financial  Offi 


Executive  Level  IV 
GS-14 

Office  Total 


Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  Director. 
National  and  Community  Service  Programs 

Senior  Level 
GS-13 
GS-11 
GS-07 

Subtotal 

National  Service  Programs 

Senior  Level 

GS-15 

GS-14 

GS-13 

GS-11 

GS-09 

GS-07 

Subtotal 


23 


23 
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Budget  Activity  7:   PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  -  continued 


FY  1993 
Actual 


Serve  America 


GS- 

-14 

GS- 

-13 

OS- 

-07 

Subtotal 

Hiaher 

Education 

FY  1994 
Estimate 


GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-09 

Subtotal 

Special  Programs 

GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-09 
GS-07 

Subtotal 

Awards  Management  and  Policy 

GS-15 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-09 
GS-07 

Subtotal 

Evaluation 


GS-15 

GS-13 

GS-07 

Subtotal 

Traininq 

GS-15 
GS-13 
GS-09 

Subtotal 

Office  Total 


1 
2 
1 

4 

58 


FY  1995 
Estimate 


1 

2 
1 

4 

58 


TOTAL 


98 


98 
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Budget  Activity  7:   PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION  -  continued 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Increase  -•' 
FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995  Decrease  - 
Actual     Estimate    Estimate   '95  vs  '94 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions  .... 

Full-time  equivalent  employment  (FTE) 
ceiling  

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  (FTP)  $ 

Positions  other  than  FTP  

Other  personnel  compensation  

Special  personal  services  payments  ...    

Total,  personnel  compensation  $ 

Personnel  benefits  

Benefits  for  former  personnel  

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons  . . . 

Transportation  of  things  

Rental  payments  to  GSA  

Rental  payments  to  others  

Communications,  utilities,  and  miscel- 
laneous charges  

Printing  and  reproduction  

Consulting  services  

Other  services  

Supplies  and  materials  

Equipment  

Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions  ....   

Total  budget  authority  $ 


98 


98 


98 


98 


$ 

4,450 

$ 

4,673 

♦S 

223 

385 

404 

+ 

19 

261 

274 

+ 

13 

_-- 

— « 

— - 

$ 

5,096 

S 

5,351 

♦s 

255 

991 

1,041 

♦ 

SO 

1,000 

1,050 

+ 

50 

65 

68 

+ 

3 

230 

242 

♦ 

12 

633 

667 

+ 

34 

500 

525 

+ 

25 

2,595 

2,749 

+ 

154 

1,731 

1,810 

♦ 

79 

267 

260 

- 

7 

892 

937 

+ 

45 

11.000 

14,790 

•f 

_L 

,700 

$  25.000 

$  29,400 

♦s 

4, 

,400 
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Budget  Activity  8 
POINTS  OF  LIGHT  TOUWDATION 


Budget   Current  Increase  + 

FY  1993   Estimate  Estimate  Estimate   Decrease  - 
Actual     FY  1994    FY  1994    FY  1995    '95  vs  '94 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

Grants  to  the  Points 

of  Light  Foundation        $    $   5,000   $   5,000   $   5,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

In  FY  1995  the  Corporation  is  requesting  $5,000,000  for  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  to  enable  the  organization  to  continue  its  efforts  to  encourage  all 
Americans  to  become  involved  in  volunteer  activities  in  their  local  communities 
and  to  recognize  the  achievements  of  volunteers  through  awards,  citations,  and 
other  means. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

Funds  for  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  were  included  in  funds  appropriated  to 
the  President  in  FY  1993;  the  amount  is  the  same  as  in  FY  1994. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimates 

The  Corporation's  current  estimate  and  initial  estimate  for  FY  1994  funding  for 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  are  the  same. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  is  the  same  as 
the  FY  1994  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

Under  Title  III  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Act,  the  Corporation  for 
National  and  Comnunity  Service  is  authorized  to  provide  funds  for  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  to  assist  the  Foundation  in  carrying  out  its  broad  purposes  and 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Foundation. 

The  broad  purposes  supported  by  the  grant  include:   (1)  encouraging  every 
American  and  every  American  institution  to  help  solve  the  nation's  most  critical 
social  problems  by  volunteering  their  time,  energies,  and  services  through 
comnunity  service  projects  and  initiatives;  (2)  identifying  successful  and 
promising  community  service  projects  and  initiatives  and  disseminating 
information  concerning  such  projects  and  initiatives  to  other  communities  in 
order  to  promote  their  adoption  nationwide;  and  (3)  discovering  and  encouraging 
new  leaders  and  developing  individuals  and  institutions  that  serve  as  strong 
examples  of  a  commitment  to  serving  others  and  to  convince  all  Americans  that  a 
successful  life  includes  serving  others. 
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Budget  Activity  8:   POINTS  OF  LIGHT  FOUNDATION  -  continued 

Planned  AccompliahmcntB  for  FY  1994;  Funds  provided  to  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  are  not  earmarked  for  any  particular  organizational  component  or 
initiative.  Funds  will  support  the  broad  objectives  of  the  Points  of  Light 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1994,  as  well  as  the  specific  objectives  of  each 
organizational  component  within  the  Foundation. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  and  the  Points  of 
Light  Foundation  will  carry  out  various  partnership  activities,  including: 
teleconferencing  activities,  the  development  of  strategies  for  volunteer 
recognition,  the  coordination  of  public  awareness  efforts,  and  assistance  in 
business  outreach. 

Planned  Accomplishments  in  FY  1995:   Among  the  goals  being  addressed  by  the 
Foundation  in  FY  1995  are:   (1)  to  enlist  the  media  in  making  people  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  themselves  and  their  comnunities  of  engaging  in  direct  and 
consequential  community  service;  (2)  to  persuade  businesses,  unions,  schools, 
civic  groups,  religious  institutions,  and  other  organizations  to  engage  their 
members  in  community  service;  (3)  to  develop  a  network  of  leaders  and 
institutions  at  the  community  level  to  support  voluntary  activities;  (4)  to 
identify  and  disseminate  program  ideas  that  work;  and  (5)  to  highlight  and 
recognize  outstanding  achievements  in  community  service. 

It  is  further  anticipated  that  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service 
and  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation  will  carry  out  various  partnership  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1995. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


FY  1993 
Actual 


Budget 

Eatimate 
FY  1994 


Current 

Eatimate 
FY  1994 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


Increaae  + 
Decrease  - 
'95  vs  '94 


Audit  costs 
Investigation  costs 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Total  budget  authority 


(Dollars  in  thousands) 

S   S    85 

17 

898 


♦ 


$  1,000  +s 


85 

17 
898 


1,000 


SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

Summary  of  Budget  Request 

The  total  request  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  for  FY  1995  is 
$1,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  (because  the  office  was  funded  under  the 
Labor/HHS  appropriation  in  FY  1994).   These  funds  will  support  12  full-time 
equivalent  wor)cyears  of  effort  devoted  to  program  and  financial  audits  and 
investigations  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  Corporation's  operations  and  to 
avoid  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Changes  from  1993  Estimates  included  in  1994  Budget 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993, 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  was  part  of  ACTION  and,  as  such,  was  funded 
from  the  Labor/HHS  appropriation.   The  OIG  budget  in  FY  1993  was  $936,000. 

Changes  from  1994  Budget  Estimate 

The  FY  1994  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is  also 
included  in  the  ACTION  portion  of  the  Labor/HHS  appropriation.   Total  funds 
available,  $944,000,  have  not  changed  from  the  original  estimate. 

EXPLANATION  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  total  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  appears  as  a  net 
increase  because  the  FY  1995  request  for  this  office  will  be  its  first  under  the 
VA/HUD  appropriation.   The  net  FY  1995  increase  ($56,000)  over  the  FY  1994 
operating  level  provided  by  the  Labor/HHS  appropriation  is  attributable  to  the 
full-year  impact  of  the  FY  1994  locality  pay  increase  on  salaries  and  benefits 
and  to  increases  in  other  line  items  which  reflect  the  increased  responsibilities 
of  the  Office  within  the  Corporation. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACTIVITY 

The  Corporation's  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  authorized  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended.   The  Office  reviews  Corporation  operations  and 
programs,  through  audits,  investigations,  and  other  proactive  projects.   The 
goals  of  the  office  are  to: 

(  1)   increase  organizational  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  and 

(  2)   prevent  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  -  continued 

The  Corporation's  audit  universe  includes: 

1)  AmeriCorps  Programs; 

2)  Serve  America  Programs; 

3)  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA); 

4)  National  Civilian  Community  Corps; 

5)  Senior  Companion  Program; 

6)  Foster  Grandparent  Program; 

7)  Retired  and  Senior  Volunteer  Program; 

8)  National  Service  Trust; 

9)  Other  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  program  grants; 

10)  Programs  formerly  administered  by  the  Commission  on  National  and 
Community  Service; 

11)  Other  new  Corporation  programs;  and 

12)  Numerous  headquarters  and  regional  or  state  operations,  including 

(a)  the  grant-making  process; 

(b)  payments  to  volunteers;  and 

(c)  routine  governmental  functions. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Corporation,  with  its  merging  of  existing  programs  and 
operations  and  the  establishment  of  new  programs,  presents  unique  challenges  to 
the  new  OIG.   (The  personnel  of  the  ACTION  OIG  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  OIG  when  the  legal  merger  takes  place. ) 

The  role  of  the  OIG  during  the  start-up  phase  of  the  Corporation  will  be  largely 
technical  assistance  and  review  of  regulations  and  application  materials. 
However,  the  OIG  expects  to  audit  major  grants  funded  by  the  former  Commission  on 
National  and  Community  Service  and  significant  ACTION  grants  and  internal 
operations.   The  OIG  will  be  doing  systematic  ris)c  assessments  in  order  to  design 
a  strategic  plan  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Planned  Accomplishments  in  FY  1994:   In  FY  1994  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  was  funded  as  part  of  Labor/HHS  appropriation. 

Objectives  for  FY  1995: 

o     Develop  expertise  in  the  new  programs  being  implemented  by  the  Corporation, 
and  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Corporation  officials  during  the 
start-up  phase  of  the  Corporation. 

o     Design  a  strategic  plan  for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  that 

appropriately  assesses  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  Corporation  and  describes 
strategies  for  resolving  those  vulnerabilities. 

o     Develop  expertise  and  audit  newly  required  Corporation  financial 
statements. 

o     Conduct  internal  performance  audits  and  complex  grant  audits. 

o     Perform  desk  reviews  on  approximately  900  audit  reports  received  under  0MB 
Circulars  A-128  and  A-133. 

o     Conduct  investigations. 

o     Design  and  distribute  materials  to  prevent  waste  and  abuse,  e.g.,  brochures 
on  various  audit  issues  and  various  internal  employee  issues. 

o     Prepare  two  semiannual  reports,  as  required  by  the  Inspector  General  Act. 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES,  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  BY  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION  a/ 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Increase  + 
FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995  Decrease  - 
Actual      Estimate     Estimate   '95  vs  '94 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions  

Full-time  equivalent  employment  (FTE) 

ceiling  

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions  (FTP)  $ 

Positions  other  than  FTP  

Other  personnel  compensation  

Total,  personnel  compensation  $ 

Personnel  benefits  

Benefits  for  former  personnel  

Travel  and  transportation  of  staff  

Transportation  of  things  

Rents,  communications  and  utilities  

(Building  rents]  ( 

Printing  and  reproduction  

Other  services  

Supplies  and  materials  

Equipment  

Total  budget  authority  $ 

«/  Items  in  brackets  are  r.on-add  items. 


12 


12 


12 


12 


1    ( 


S    760    +$     760 


1    ( 


$    760    +S     760 
138    +      138 


59    + 


59 


3 

2] 

+ 

3 
2) 

19 

+ 

19 

21 

+ 

21 





$  1,000    +$   1,000 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES,  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
DETAIL  OF  PERMANENT  POSITIONS 


FY  1993     FY  1994      FY  1995 
Actual     Estimate    Eatimate 


1 


ES-4  

GS/GM-15  2 

GS/GM-14  1 

GS/GM-13  6 

GS-12  1 

GS-1 1  

GS-10  

GS-09  

GS-08  1 

GS-07  -—         

GS-06  

GS-05  

GS-04  ---  ---         

Total  permanent  positions 12 

Unfilled  positions,  end 

of  year  

Total  permanent  employment, 

end  of  year  12 


Al 


Wednesday,  March  16,  1994. 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 

WITNESSES 

TERESA  NAVARRO  NASIF,  DIRECTOR,  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CEN- 
TER 

WILLIAM  B.  EARLY,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  OF  BUDGET,  U.S.  GENTIRAL  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  welcome  Ms.  Teresa  Nasif,  Director 
of  the  Consumer  Information  Center.  Ms.  Nasif,  you  have  been 
here  with  us  on  many  other  occasions,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  have  you  appear  before  our  subcommittee. 

Would  you  introduce  any  of  your  associates  that  you  would  like 
at  this  time  for  us. 

Ms.  Nasif.  I  would  be  pleased  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  me  today 
is  Bill  Early  who  is  the  Director  of  Budget  for  the  General  Services 
Administration . 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Early.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  At  this  time,  Ms.  Nasif,  we  will  recognize  you  for 
your  opening  statement.  We  will  put  your  entire  statement  into  the 
record  at  this  point  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  would 
like. 

Opening  Statement 

Ms.  Nasif.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Americans  continued  to  make  CIC  and  its 
Pueblo,  Colorado  address  the  number  one  government  source  for 
consumer  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  During  the 
year,  the  public  requested  11.6  million  Federal  publications  on  vital 
topics  such  as  health  and  safety.  Federal  benefits,  consumer  fraud, 
the  environment,  education,  and  credit  management. 

CIC  works  closely  with  program  officials  in  more  than  40  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  identify  and  release  up-to-date  and 
helpful  information  for  American  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  our 
agency  partners  realize  that  today's  economic  climate  of  scarce  re- 
sources and  budget  constraints  poses  a  significant  challenge — the 
need  to  do  more  with  less.  This  is  exemplified  by  CIC's  fiscal  year 
1995  appropriation  request  of  $2,013  million  which  is  $61,000  or 
nearly  3  percent  lower  than  the  fiscal  year  1994  amount. 

In  order  to  leverage  our  resources,  CIC  will  continue  to  ener- 
getically pursue  cooperative  publishing  endeavors  whereby  the  pri- 
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vate  sector  shares  in  the  cost  of  developing  and  distributing  vital 
information.  From  the  start  of  this  program  in  1982,  CIC,  to  date, 
has  distributed  more  than  10  million  cooperative  publications  pro- 
duced jointly  by  Federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector.  CIC  will 
also  strengthen  efforts  to  engage  the  print  and  broadcast  media  in 
helping  reach  citizens  with  vital  information  from  their  govern- 
ment. 

As  an  example,  last  year  "Parade  Magazine"  with  a  readership 
of  36  million  featured  CIC  publications  in  14  issues.  In  the  broad- 
cast area,  CIC's  investment  in  the  production  of  television  public 
service  announcements  yields  an  estimated  annual  value  of  $6  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  value  of  the  air  time  that  television  stations  donate 
to  our  PSA's  which  offer  the  free  "Consumer  Information  Catalog" 
from  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Electronic  dissemination  presents  another  cost-effective  way  to 
provide  consumers  and  the  media  with  helpful  information.  0MB 
circular  A-130  directs  agencies  to  use  electronic  means  to  make  in- 
formation more  accessible  to  the  public.  We  plan  to  move  aggres- 
sively in  this  area  during  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  the  first  step  by  establishing  an  electronic  bulletin 
board  system  which  provides  around-the-clock  access  to  consumer 
information. 

The  BBS  offers  165  information  releases,  also  agency  news  items 
and  approximately  50  of  the  publications  listed  in  the  "Catalog".  In 
January,  we  added  two  additional  phone  lines  to  the  BBS  to  make 
it  easier  to  access  and  we  see  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  new 
technologies  that  will  help  us  expand  the  ways  through  which  we 
provide  consumer  information  to  Americans. 

For  example,  we  are  investigating  how  to  provide  low  cost  access 
to  CIC  information  via  Internet.  We  would  like  to  establish  a  fax- 
on-demand  system  for  distributing  consumer  information,  also  to 
develop  a  CD-ROM  containing  the  text  and  graphics  of  all  CIC 
publications,  and  possibly  place  information  from  the  CIC  onto  one 
or  more  nationwide  on-line  telecommunications  services. 

We  are  very  aware  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
currently  do  not  have  the  means  to  obtain  information  in  electronic 
formats.  While  universal  access  to  electronic  information  is  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  the  Administration,  and  we  need  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort,  we  cannot  lessen  our  efforts  to  provide  Americans  with  valu- 
able information  in  printed  formats.  Therefore,  staying  within 
available  resources,  CIC  will  make  every  effort  to  utilize  both  new 
and  traditional  methods  for  distributing  information  to  consumers 
at  all  socioeconomic  levels. 

In  summary,  this  budget  request  for  $2,013  million  will  pay  for 
the  continuation  of  important  services  to  the  American  public.  It 
will  provide  the  necessary  funding  for  CIC  to  maintain  programs 
for  obtaining  vital  information  from  Federal  agencies  and  making 
it  available  to  American  consumers.  Toward  that  end,  we  will  work 
closely  with  Federal  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  develop 
and  promote  valuable  publications,  to  compile  and  distribute  the 
"Consumer  Information  Catalog"  and  to  direct  and  monitor  the  op- 
eration of  the  distribution  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Recognizing  the  great  potential  of  the  computer  age,  we  will  seek 
out  supplemental  methods  for  delivering  information  to  the  public 
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through  new  technologies.  Therefore,  as  it  has  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  CIC  program  will  continue  to  use  every  possible 
nieans  to  help  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons  nationwide 
through  mformation  and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  fis- 
cal year  1995  budget  request.  I  welcome  any  questions  you  may 

[The  information  follows:] 
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General  Services  Administration 

Consumer  Information  Center 

Washington,  DC  20405 


TERESA  NAVARRO  NASIF 
Director,  Consumer  Information  Center 


Teresa  N.  Nasif  became  Director  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center  (CIC)  in 
1982.    Prior  to  her  selection  as  Director,  she  served  as  Deputy  Director  for  3V^ 
years.    Her  earUer  responsibiHties  included  management  of  the  Agency  Liaison 
Program  which  assists  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  corporate  sector, 
promote  and  distribute  consumer  publications  to  the  public. 

Before  coming  to  the  CIC,  Ms.  Nasif  was  a  Program  Director  for  the  Dairy 
Council  of  Georgia.   She  established  and  managed  their  office  in  Augusta,  and 
conducted  consumer  education  programs  in  the  community.   This  involved 
doing  workshops  for  groups  ranging  from  educators  to  civic  clubs,  and 
working  with  the  media  to  promote  nutrition  information. 

Earlier  in  her  career,  Ms.  Nasif  was  with  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  DC,  managing  national  child 
nutrition  programs  such  as  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Ms.  Nasif  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  Marymount  Manhattan  College  in  New 
York  City  and  is  a  member  of  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Consumer  Affairs  Professionals,  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Government  Communicators.   She  and  her 
husband,  Anthony,  a  denhst,  are  both  natives  of  New  York  City  and  now  live 
with  their  5  year  old  daughter  in  Great  Falls,  Virginia. 
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WILLIAM  B.  EARLY.  IR. 

Director  of  Budget 

U.S.  "General  Services  Administration 


William  B.  Early,  Jr.  is  currently  Director  of  Budget  for  the  General  Services 
Administration.   He  is  responsible  for  formulation  and  execution  of  the 
Agency's  $12  billion  annual  financial  program.   This  involves  all  aspects  of 
budget  formulation,  resources  allocation,  and  financial  control.   He  has 
previously  served  as  GSA's  Acting  Chief  Financial  Officer,  and  has  been 
involved  in  the  financial  area  since  1971. 

Mr.  Early  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Budget  and 
Program  Analysis  (AABPA),  has  served  as  its  Vice  President,  and  had  been  on 
its  Board  of  Directors  for  many  years. 

Bom  in  1943  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Mr.  Early  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Richmond,  and  a  Master  of  Business 
Administration  Degree  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


January  1994 
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U.S.  GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Statement  of  Teresa  Nasif,  Director, 
Consumer  Information  Center 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  VA,  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  present  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget 
request  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center  (CIC). 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  Americans  continued  to  make  CIC  and  its  Pueblo, 
Colorado  address  the  No.  1  Government  source  for  consumer 
information  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.   During  the  year,  the  public 
requested  11. 7  million  Federal  publications  on  vital  topics  such  as 
health  and  safety.  Federal  benefits,  consumer  fraud,  the  environment, 
education,  and  credit  management. 

CIC  works  closely  with  program  officials  in  more  than  40  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  identify  and  release  up-to-date  and  helpful 
information  for  American  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  our  agency 
partners  realize  that  today's  economic  climate  of  scarce  resources  and 
budget  restraints  poses  a  significant  challenge:  The  need  to  do  more  with 
less.  This  is  exemplified  by  CIC's  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  request 
of  $2,013,000,  which  is  $61,000  or  nearly  three  percent  lower  than  the 
fiscal  year  1994  amount. 
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In  order  to  leverage  our  resources,  CIC  will  continue  to  energetically 
pursue  cooperative  publishing  endeavors  whereby  the  private  sector 
shares  in  the  cost  of  developing  and  distributing  vital  information.   CIC 
will  also  strengthen  efforts  to  engage  the  print  and  broadcast  media  in 
helping  us  reach  citizens  with  vital  information  from  their  Government. 
As  an  example,  last  year  Parade  magazine,  with  a  readership  of  36 
million,  featured  CIC  publications  in  14  issues.   In  the  broadcast  area, 
CIC's  investment  in  the  production  of  television  public  service 
announcements  (PSA's)  yields  an  estimated  annual  value  of  six  million 
dollars.  This  is  the  value  of  the  air  time  that  television  stations 
throughout  the  country  donate  to  our  PSA's  offering  the  free  Consumer 
Ii\formation  Catalog  from  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Electronic  dissemination  of  information  presents  another  cost-effective 
way  to  provide  consumers  and  the  media  with  helpful  information. 
OMB's  Circular  A- 130  directs  agencies  to  use  electronic  means  to  make 
information  more  accessible  to  the  public.   CIC  plans  to  move 
aggressively  in  this  area  during  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.   We  have 
already  taken  the  first  step  by  establishing  an  electronic  bulletin  board 
system  (BBS),  which  provides  around-the-clock  access  to  consumer 
information.  The  BBS  contains  electronic  versions  of  CIC  information 
releases,  agency  news  items,  and  approximately  50  of  the  publications 
listed  in  the  Catalog.   In  January,  we  added  two  additional  lines  to  the 
BBS  to  make  it  easier  to  access.  We  see  the  BBS  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
other  new  technology  that  will  help  us  expand  the  ways  through  which 
we  provide  consumer  information  to  Americans.  We  are  investigating 
how  to  provide  low-cost  access  to  CIC  information  via  the  Internet, 
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establishing  a  fax-on-demand  system  for  distributing  consumer 
information,  developing  a  CD-ROM  containing  the  text  and  graphics  of 
all  CIC  publications,  and  possibly  placing  information  available  on  the 
CIC  BBS  onto  one  or  more  nationwide  online  telecommunications 
services. 

We  are  keenly  aware  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
have  the  means  to  obtain  and  use  information  in  electronic  formats. 
While  universal  access  to  electronic  information  is  a  primary  goal  of  the 
Administration,  CIC  cannot  slack  in  its  efforts  to  provide  Americans  with 
valuable  consumer  information  in  printed  formats.   Staying  within 
available  resources,  CIC  will  make  every  effort  to  utilize  both  new  and 
traditional  methods  for  distributing  information  to  consumers  at  all 
socioeconomic  levels. 

An  important  tool  in  offsetting  the  costs  of  carrying  out  our  program's 
mission  is  the  one  dollar  user  fee  that  we  apply  to  each  order  requesting 
one  or  more  free  publications  listed  in  the  Catalog.   It  will  generate  an 
estimated  $416,000  in  fiscal  year  1995  revenue,  covering  15  percent  of 
total  Administrative  Expenses  for  CIC.  This  is  the  same  amount 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

In  summary,  this  budget  request  for  $2,013,000  will  pay  for  the 
continuation  of  important  services  to  the  American  public.   It  will  provide 
the  necessary  funding  for  CIC  to  maintain  programs  for  obtaining  vital 
information  from  Federal  agencies  and  making  it  available  to  American 
consumers.  Toward  that  end,  CIC  will  work  closely  with  Federal 
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agencies  and  private  organizations  to  develop  eind  promote  valuable 
publications,  to  compile  and  distribute  the  Consumer  Information 
Catalog,  and  to  direct  and  monitor  the  operation  of  the  distribution 
facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.   Recognizing  the  great  potential  of  the 
computer  age,  CIC  will  seek  out  supplemental  methods  for  delivering 
information  to  the  public  through  new  technologies.  At  the  same  time, 
we  know  that  much  of  CIC's  audience  does  not  have  access  to  these  new 
methods  for  acquiring  Information.  They  have  to  rely  on  the  time  proven 
means  of  the  printed  word  as  well  as  the  media.  Therefore,  as  it  has  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  CIC  program  will  continue  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  help  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons 
nationwide  through  information  and  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  this  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  for  CIC  and  I  welcome  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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PUBLICATION  ORDERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Nasif.  The  Consumer  In- 
formation Center  is  requesting  $2,013,000  and  22  FTE  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  This  represents  a  $61,000  decrease  in  appropriations 
and  no  change  in  staffing.  I  noticed  in  your  justification  on  page 
27  that  consumers  ordered  11.7  million  Federal  publications  from 
Pueblo,  Colorado  in  fiscal  year  1993,  and  CIC  is  projecting  that  in 
fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  the  level  of  orders  will  remain  at  11.7 
million. 

Has  CIC  performed  an  analysis  on  these  numbers  to  determine 
if  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  until  the  outyears  and,  if  so, 
what  do  these  numbers  indicate? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  believe  that  the  distribution  level  will  remain  sta- 
ble and  the  primary  reason  that  we  do  not  see  it  increasing  is  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints  that  are  being  faced  by  all  of  our  Fed- 
eral partners.  There  is  a  renewed  analysis  in  all  of  the  agencies  to 
streamline  their  expenditures  and  to  find  better,  cheaper  ways  to 
disseminate  information,  and  we  are  seeing  that  in  the  publishing 
areas,  agencies  are  allocating  fewer  dollars  to  printing  and  dissemi- 
nation as  compared  to  years  past.  So  at  this  point,  we  do  not  see 
any  significant  increases.  We  would  be  remsiining  at  the  11.7  mil- 
lion level. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  did  the  first  quarter  fiscal  year  1994  consumer 
orders  received  by  CIC  compare  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  are  down  about  16  percent  in  orders  during  this 
first  quarter.  It  is  something  that  we  are  watching  very  carefully. 
We  traditionally  see  a  pickup  in  the  spring.  Ordering  has  a  cyclical 
nature.  The  winter  and  spring  tend  to  be  the  busier  times  and  then 
there  is  a  slack  in  the  summer  and  fall  months.  We  are  optimistic 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  will  be  at  the  same  11.7  mil- 
lion level. 

distribution  costs 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  publication  distribution  costs  in  fiscal  year  1995 
increase  by  $166,000.  In  your  statement,  on  page  12,  you  state  that 
this  increase  is  attributed  to  the  cost  incurred  in  the  handling  of 
consumer  requests  for  free  publications. 

Would  you  explain  what  costs  are  incurred  for  distributing  the 
free  publications  versus  publications  distributed  for  a  nominal  fee? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  agencies  who  participate  in 
our  program  who  would  like  to  offer  their  publication  without 
charge  to  the  public  and  have  their  publication  listed  as  free  in  our 
system  bear  the  cost  of  order  fulfillment  experienced  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  GPO  bills  CIC  for 
the  cost  of  mailing  out  those  free  publications  and  we  in  turn  bill 
those  costs  to  the  agencies. 

We  are  projecting  that  we  will  need  $166,000  more  in  fiscal  year 
1995  and  that  is  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  publications  to 
be  distributed  as  well  as  the  anticipated  increase  in  costs. 

Since  the  Postal  Service  proposed  a  10  percent  increase  in  post- 
age after  our  budget  was  prepared,  it  does  seem  prudent  that  we 
forecasted  a  modest  5  percent  overall  cost  increase  at  the  Pueblo 
facility.  Basically,  if  an  agency  would  like  to  offer  a  publication  free 
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to  consumers,  they  pay  for  the  printing  costs  and  then  we  will 
charge  them  for  the  order  fulfillment  costs. 

If  an  agency  chooses  to  have  their  publication  listed  in  the  "Cata- 
log" as  a  50-cent  item  or  a  regular  GPO  sales  item,  then  the 
consumer  covers  the  cost  of  order  fulfillment  by  paying  the  sales 
price.  So  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  distribution  cost  you  re- 
ferred to  is  money  that  agencies  pay  to  CIC  that  we  in  turn  pay 
to  GPO.  In  a  sense,  it  passes  through  the  CIC  Fund. 

NUMBER  OF  "CATALOGS"  PRINTED 

Mr.  Stokes.  On  page  25  of  the  justification,  I  note  the  CIC  print- 
ed  18.2  million  "Consumer  Information  Catalogs"  in  fiscal  year 

1993,  and  16  million  will  be  printed  in  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 
Would  you  explain  to  us  the  reason  for  this  reduced  level? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Over  the  last  several  years,  we  have  been  printing  16 
million  "Consumer  Information  Catalogs"  each  year.  But  last  year, 
we  had  sufficient  resources  and  the  opportunity  to  print  more 
"Catalogs"  and  we  seized  the  opportunity.  Our  printing  bids  for  the 
"Catalog"  were  very  favorable  so  we  could  afibrd  to  print  more 
"Catalogs"  within  budgeted  amounts. 

Secondly,  we  had  several  very  worthwhile  outlets  for  the  "Cata- 
log". For  example,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  offered  to  distrib- 
ute 1  million  "Catalogs"  for  us  without  charge  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  shared  with  us  a  mailing  list  of  their  customers 
which  would  involve  our  mailing  out  200,000  "Catalogs".  When  we 
added  it  all  up,  it  was  a  good  chance  to  try  out  some  new  outlets 
and  we  decided  to  go  ahead  and  print  a  total  of  approximately  18 
million. 

As  far  as  our  plans  for  fiscal  year  1994,  we  are  pleased  to  report 
that  we  again  have  received  very  favorable  prices  in  January  for 
printing  the  "Catalog".  It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  fiscal  year 

1994,  rather  than  reduce  it  down  to  16  million  again,  we  might 
very  well  print  17  million  or  more,  depending  on  our  finding  addi- 
tional worthwhile  outlets  to  distribute  to. 

OTHER  MARKETING  EFFORTS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now,  you  utilize  other  marketing  efforts  such  as 
radio,  TV  advertisement,  and  so  forth.  Do  you  think  that  by  utiliz- 
ing these  types  of  outlets,  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  or 
expand  the  audience  in  fiscal  year  1995? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can.  Radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  is  a  very  important  tool  for  us  to  reach  new  audi- 
ences and  even  with  a  16  million  level  for  "Catalog^'  printing,  we 
would  not  cut  back  in  any  way  on  our  radio  or  television  advertis- 
ing outreach. 

What  is  more  likely  if  we  print  fewer  "Catalogs"  is  altering  the 
t5rpe  of  marketing  projects  that  we  would  become  involved  in. 
Through  these  cooperative  marketing  projects  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  CIC  sends  out  inserts  with  mailings  that  they  send  to 
their  beneficiaries. 

For  example,  annually  the  VA  has  mailed  notices  with  2  million 
veteran  checks  promoting  the  "Consumer  Information  Catalog".  We 
manage  the  kinds  of  marketing  projects  in  accordance  with  the 
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amount  of  "Catalogs"  that  we  have  available.  But  we  would  not  cut 
back  on  our  ongoing  basic  radio  and  television  advertising. 

PROJECTS  PROMOTING  THE  "CATALOG" 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Nasif,  last  year  in  your  budget  justification  on 
page  10,  an  allocation  of  $65,000  for  projects  promoting  the  "Cata- 
log" was  included  in  the  printing  and  reproduction  expense  ac- 
count. Also  in  the  other  services  expense  account  in  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995,  the  allocation  for  projects  promoting  the  "Catalog" 
was  budgeted  at  $95,000  and  $128,000  respectively. 

Tell  us  why  there  is  no  allocation  in  fiscal  year  1995  under  the 
printing  and  reproduction  expenses  account  for  projects  promoting 
the  "Catalog". 

Ms.  Nasif.  This  expense  relates  to  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  various  inserts  that  we  do  with  other  Federal  agencies.  I  will 
show  some  examples  because  it  will  help  to  explain  what  we  were 
doing. 

In  the  past,  we  would  break  up  the  total  amount  that  we  spent 
for  projects  promoting  the  "Catalog"  between  other  services  and 
printing.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1993,  we  found  that  we  were  actu- 
ally spending  most  of  the  money  under  other  services.  So  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  we  consolidated  the  two  amounts  that  previously  had 
been  partly  in  printing,  partly  in  other  services  and  are  now  show- 
ing it  completely  under  other  services. 

When  we  buy  these  tab  cards,  it  is  considered  an  "other  services" 
purchase  rather  than  a  "printing"  purchase.  So  we  just  thought  it 
was  more  logical  in  the  future  to  show  the  entire  expenditure 
under  object  class  25,  other  services.  But  we  haven't  lessened  the 
total  amount  that  we  plan  to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1995.  It  comes 
to  $128,000,  and  that  is  the  same  amount  that  we  plan  to  spend 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

status  of  cooperative  publishing 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you.  In  your  statement  on  page  2,  you  stated 
that  CIC  will  continue  to  energetically  pursue  cooperative  publish- 
ing endeavors. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  the  cooperative  program? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  doing  very  well.  We  have  seven 
new  publications  that  have  come  into  the  CIC  system  during  fiscal 
year  1993.  We  distributed  well  over  one  million  copies  of  coopera- 
tive publications  in  fiscal  year  1993.  And  as  I  said  in  my  statement, 
since  the  program  started  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  we  have  dis- 
tributed 10  million  copies  of  81  different  titles.  We  do  energetically 
pursue  this  and  seek  out  private  sector  partners  to  work  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  topics  that  would  be  mutually  beneficial  and  on 
which  there  is  mutual  expertise. 

By  combining  staff  resources  and  funding  for  the  printing  and 
distribution  costs,  CIC  has  helped  a  lot  of  Federal  agencies  get  in- 
formation out  that  might  not  have  otherwise  been  distributed. 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTNERS 


Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Nasif,  tell  us  about  your  private  sector  partners. 
How  many  participated  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  what  level  of  fund- 
ing did  they  contribute? 

Ms.  Nasif.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  we  had  seven  partners  and  we  re- 
ceived approximately  $131,000  for  distribution.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  printing  expenses  or  their  staff  resources  in  creating  the 
documents,  but  that  is  the  amount  that  they  contributed  towards 
the  distribution  costs  of  the  Pueblo  facility. 

Of  the  seven  new  publications,  the  private  sector  partner  paid  for 
the  printing  of  six.  Although  the  program  has  remained  relatively 
stable  over  the  last  few  years,  it  is  an  area  that  we  are  finding  as 
much  a  challenge  as  in  working  with  the  Federal  agencies.  Even 
in  the  private  sector,  there  are  budget  constraints  and  the  economic 
realities  are  such  that  there  is  a  lot  of  thought  given  before  any  ex- 
penditure is  made.  It  requires  a  lot  of  energy  on  our  part  to  sell 
the  program  and  sell  the  benefits  of  these  ventures. 

Mr.  Stokes.  How  about  your  private  sector  partners  in  fiscal 
year  1994  thus  far?  How  many  have  you  had? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  have  four  publications  that  have  entered  into  our 
system  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1994  and  we  are  antici- 
pating it  will  again  be  a  total  of  seven  or  eight  partners  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  say  that  these  joint  publications  are  ad- 
dressing the  unmet  needs  of  consumers  or  expanding  upon  infor- 
mation which  is  currently  available  to  the  consumers? 

Ms.  Nasif.  In  some  cases,  the  information  might  not  be  available 
if  it  weren't  for  the  private  sector  partner.  This  especially  applies 
to  one  of  our  new  publications  in  fiscal  year  1994  on  GED,  the  gen- 
eral education  diploma  and  how  people  can  get  a  high  school  di- 
ploma. We  had  been  working  in  this  area  for  sometime  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  through  their  cooperation,  the  publication  became  a  reality. 

So  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  impetus  of  the  private  sector  partner 
that  makes  it  a  reality  for  us  to  have  the  publication  developed  and 
distributed. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  private  sector  part- 
ners which  have  matched  funds  with  selected  Federal  agencies  and 
assisted  in  the  production  of  joint  publications:  Trade  associations, 
large  corporations,  small  businesses. 

Ms.  Nasif.  Generally,  they  are  nationally-based  organizations 
like  the  American  Association  for  Retired  Persons  who  was  one  of 
our  partners  in  1993.  They  worked  on  a  guide  for  volunteering  for 
older  Americans  along  with  ACTION  and  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  There's  also  the  Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. They  worked  with  the  FDA  in  fiscal  year  1993  to  produce 
a  brochure  on  giving  medicine  to  children. 

We  worked  with  the  American  Society  of  Home  Inspectors.  Co- 
operating with  the  Extension  Service,  they  did  a  publication  on 
home  inspection — what  you  should  know  as  a  consumer  when  you 
hire  a  home  inspector  when  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  house.  And 
in  the  past,  we  have  gotten  involved  with  trade  associations  like 
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the  Electronic  Industries  Association  and   professional  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Generally,  it  is  a  parent  organization  that  represents  many  mem- 
bers and  we  go  to  them  on  the  theory  that  they  would  have  the  re- 
sources to  become  involved  in  these  ventures. 

MINORITY  BUSINESSES  AND  GROUPS 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  the  area  of  small  businesses,  do  you  get  any  mi- 
nority businesses  that  advertise  with  you? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Some  of  these  organizations  represent  diverse  mem- 
bership. During  the  year  that  we  worked  with  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Life  Insurance,  they  did  a  publication  on  "Consumers  Guide 
to  Life  Insurance"  and  they  had  minority-owned  insurance  busi- 
nesses within  their  umbrella  trade  association.  We  worked  with  the 
parent  organization  since  there  are  greater  resources  there. 

It  is  less  likely  for  us  to  become  involved  with  smaller  independ- 
ent businesses  because  they — they  just  don't  have  the  resources  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  But  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
larger  organizations. 

Mr.  Stokes.  In  that  same  category,  do  you  have  any  type  of  out- 
reach program  to  try  and  get  consumer  information  and  publication 
information  to  low  income  and  minority  groups? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  we  do.  It  has  been  an  ongoing  effort  for  us  right 
from  the  early  days  of  the  program.  For  example,  we  offer  the 
"Consumer  Information  Catalog"  in  English  and  Spanish — we  have 
a  version  in  Spanish — ^to  underserved  populations.  Traditionally  we 
have  always  had  lots  of  organizations  on  our  bulk  mailing  list  who 
are  able  to  distribute  25  or  more  copies  of  our  "Catalog"  to  their 
memberships. 

During  fiscal  year  1993,  we  did  a  special  outreach  where  we  com- 
piled a  variety  of  mailing  lists.  The  total  number  was  45,000,  com- 
prised of  ethnic  associations,  minority  organizations,  churches,  and 
social  service  organizations.  We  did  a  special  mailing  to  them  offer- 
ing our  "Catalogs"  in  English  and  Spanish  and  we  received  a  very 
good  response  rate. 

We  obtained  900  new  subscribers  and  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
tributing 200,000  "Catalogs"  a  year  for  us.  The  new  ones  include 
a  number  of  different  organizations.  I  looked  at  the  list  as  they 
were  coming  in.  It  ranged  from  the  Filipino  Education  Association, 
several  black  chambers  of  commerce,  to  the  Hispanic  Police  Officers 
Association.  And  we  picked  up  a  number  of  social  service  and  com- 
munity action  programs  and  legal  aid  clinics  as  well.  It  is  an  area 
that  we  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  USERS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good.  You  recall,  Ms.  Nasif,  last  year  I  asked  that 
you  provide  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  demographic  breakdown  of 
your  users.  I  recognize  that  the  profile  you  provided  for  the  record 
reflected  only  a  25  percent  response.  However,  based  on  the  audi- 
ence survey  conducted  by  CIC  in  December  1992,  can  you  tell  us 
what  valuable  information  the  audience  survey  provided? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  did  ask  for  the  first 
time  in  our  audience  survey  that  went  out  last  December  the  eth- 
nic and  racial  makeup  of  the  individual.  We  always  include  an  op- 
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tional  demographic  section.  It  helps  us  to  understand  who  is  using 
our  pubHcations  and  how  we  can  better  serve  them.  And  we 
learned  that  11  percent  of  our  users  are  Hispanic  or  nonwhite.  It 
was  very  useful  information  and  we  plan  to  continue  asking  the 
same  optional  questions  to  monitor  the  use  by  this  population  in 
the  future. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield  to  you. 

PERSONAL  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Teresa  Navarro  Nasif? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Navarro  is  a  very  well  established  and  highly  thought 
of  name  in  southern  California.  But  you  are  from  New  York? 

Ms.  Nasif.  I  am  second  generation  Hispanic.  My  father  is  from 
Spain  and  my  mother  is  from  Cuba,  and  that  is  why  it  is  Navarro. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  wanted  to  get  some  personal  information  from  you 
if  it  is  possible.  I  would  like  your  personal  opinion  as  to  the  value 
and  potential  risk  of  synthetic  bovine  growth  hormone  and  its  im- 
plications for  the  consumer. 

Ms.  Nasif.  I  really  cannot  comment  on  that.  I  don't  have  enough 
information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  your  background  indicates  that  you  were  the  di- 
rector of  the  Dairy  Council  of  Georgia. 

Ms.  Nasif.  Oh,  yes.  And  my  main  focus  was 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  kidding,  of  course. 

QUESTIONS  FROM  LAST  YEAR 

Last  year,  I  asked  some  questions  for  the  record  relative  to  the 
"Consumer  Information  Catalog".  And  my  real  interest  was  to  see 
if  people  who  were  requesting  the  "Catalog"  in  any  volume  at  all 
wouldn't  help  support  the  cost  by  way  of  user  fees. 

ORDERS  USING  CREDIT  CARDS 

I  do  note  the  potential  for  increased  sales  in  your  publications  is 
based  upon  taking  the  initiative  in  1993  to  allow  users  to  use  credit 
cards  while  ordering.  That  would  create  a  pretty  sizable  volume  of 
requests,  wouldn't  it?  People  don't  use  credit  cards  usually  for  a 
dollar  or  50  cents.  ' 

Ms.  Nasif.  Our  average  credit  card  order  is  in  the  $7  plus  range 
and  it  actually  has  upped  the  average  value  of  orders  using  the 
"Catalog"  order  blank.  When  people  use  their  charge  card,  it  in- 
creases by  a  couple  of  dollars.  People  who  do  not  use  the  charge 
card  tend  to  order  about  $5,  but  if  they  take  out  the  charge  card, 
they  order  more  than  $7  worth.  We  are  happy  about  this  and  we 
think  it  helped  to  increase  our  revenue  last  fiscal  year.  I  guess  it 
is  true,  when  you  have  a  charge  card  in  your  hand,  you  tend  to 
spend  more  money. 

CHANGES  IN  FEES 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  very  interesting.  Are  there  significant  changes 
in  your  standard  publication  fees  since  the  last  time  you  testified 
before  us? 
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Ms.  Nasif.  Generally  not.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  when  we 
put  together  the  upcoming  "Consumer  Information  Catalog"  four 
times  a  year,  we  are  very  sensitive  as  a  review  board  to  the  fees 
attached  to  the  publications.  We  tend  to  be  more  selective  and  try 
to  include  a  greater  number  of  lower  cost  publications. 

We  shy  away  from  something  that  is  $4  or  $5  and  we  tend  to 
pick  the  ones  that  are  $1.25  for  example  and  those  costing  50  cents 
which  represent  a  sizable  share  of  the  sales  booklets  in  the  "Cata- 
log". The  average  price  of  all  the  sales  items  in  the  "Catalog"  in  fis- 
c£d  year  1993  was  about  $1.60.  So  we  tend  to  keep  the  price  low 
by  what  we  put  in. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  BREAKDOWN  OF  USERS 

Mr.  Lewis.  Apparently  you  have  a  great  deal  of  specific  demo- 
graphic information  about  the  people  who  order  publications.  Your 
customer  demographic  profile  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age person  who  orders  a  CIC  publication  is  of  at  least  modest 
means — about  60  percent  of  those  who  responded  to  your  survey 
earned  at  least  $30,000. 

I  remember  you  told  us  last  year  that  you  send  out  2,000  surveys 
annually  to  learn  about  the  folks  who  order  your  publications. 
Have  you  repeated  that  survey?  Can  you  summarize  what  you  are 
learning  about  customers  of  the  1990s? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  do  it  annually  and  about  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sons responding  to  the  survey  earned  under  $20,000. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Under  $20,000. 

Ms.  Nasif.  Under  $20,000.  We  keep  looking  at  that  because  we 
are  sensitive  about  the  dollar  user  fee  and  what  it  is  doing  to  that 
group  of  consumers.  About  half  of  our  users  are  college  educated. 
Our  age  range  tends  to  be  older.  75  percent  are  persons  who  are 
35  years  old  and  older  and  are  making  major  life  purchases  and  de- 
cisions. They  are  the  ones  who  tend  to  be  seekers  of  our  type  of  in- 
formation. We  also  have  a  very  strong  representation  in  the  group 
over  55.  They  make  up  20  percent  of  our  users. 

However,  the  whole  idea  of  concluding  that  our  entire  customer 
base  is  the  same  as  the  group  of  people  who  answer  the  survey  is 
a  questionable  one.  There  is  a  theory  that  very  successful,  self-con- 
fident people  are  the  ones  who  are  likely  to  fill  out  those  demo- 
graphic profiles.  As  a  result,  in  fiscal  year  1994  we  are  going  to 
contract  for  a  zip  code  analysis  of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
order  blanks.  We  are  in  the  process  now  of  awarding  the  contract 
so  that  we  can  see  if  indeed  that  analysis  ties  into  the  findings  of 
our  audience  survey. 

We  mail  out  2,000  surveys,  get  a  25  percent  response  rate  and 
are  basically  making  conclusions  about  a  very  broad  base  of  people 
based  on  only  a  very  small  number  of  respondents. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Twenty-five  percent  is  an  interesting  number, 
though. 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  feel  that  a  zip  code  analysis  is  going  to  give  £in 
interesting  perspective.  Maybe  we  will  be  back  next  year  sa5dng 
our  customer  audience  is  not  what  we  thought.  Perhaps  it  is  lower 
in  income  and  lower  in  education. 
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MAILING  LISTS 


Mr.  Lewis.  Is  there  a  list  of  those  people  who  order  any  and 
every  item  from  your  "Catalog"?  Is  that  generally  available? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  don't  maintain  an  in-house  mailing  list  which  is 
what  many  commercial  direct  mail  marketers  do.  What  we  are 
doing  and  what  we  intend  to  give  to  our  zip  code  analysis  contrac- 
tor is  whenever  there  is  a  usable  second  address  on  an  incoming 
order,  whether  it  is  on  an  order  blank  or  just  someone  writes  and 
says,  please  send  me  your  publication  on  learning  disabilities  for 
example,  we  are  capturing  that  address.  Those  are  the  only  ad- 
dresses that  we  retain. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  retained  them  for  the  purpose  of  mailing 
them  a  new  "Catalog"  six  months  after  the  time  they  first  ordered. 
But  now  we  have  this  new  planned  use  that  we  can  take  that  infor- 
mation and  do  a  little  bit  of  analysis  on  the  demographics  of  these 
people. 

CASH  ORDERS 

Mr.  Lewis.  What  percentage  of  individual  orders — not  dollar  vol- 
ume, but  orders — come  back  to  you  with  cash  in  hand?  Cash  in  an 
envelope? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  discourage  cash. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  understand  that,  but  that  is  why  I  am  asking  the 
question. 

Ms.  Nasif.  It  is  probably  very  small  because  we  definitely  indi- 
cate in  the  "Catalog"  that  they  should  send  a  check  or  money  order 
or  charge  to  a  credit  card. 

Mr.  Lewis.  But  you  are  sending  a  dollar  or  50  cents. 

Ms.  Nasif.  Some  people  do  put  in  50  cents  and  scotch  tape  it  to 
a  card,  but  it  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  orders.  When  you 
open  up  the  "Catalog",  I  think  most  people  find  more  than  one  50- 
cent  book  that  they  would  like  to  order.  But  as  I  indicated,  the  av- 
erage order  is  in  the  $5  to  $7  range. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  you  receive  complaints  from  somebody  who  says, 
I  sent  you  $5  and  I  didn't  receive  a  response? 

Ms.  Nasif.  They  would  receive  a  response.  The  Grovemment 
Printing  Office  receives  all  the  moneys  collected,  depositing  them 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  not  why  I  am  asking  the  question.  I  just  won- 
dered about  policy  for  addressing  the  temptations  associated  with 
handling  cash  orders. 

Ms.  Nasif.  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  people  out  at  Pueblo  to  see  if  they  do  have  any  evidence  of 
that.  It  is  not  anything  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  But 
I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  frankly  kind  of  surprised  at  that.  When  there 
is  any  percentage  of  cash  involved,  I  must  tell  you  that  there  is 
risk  involved. 

Ms.  Nasif.  There  is,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Do  you  have  means  of  random  checking  to  see  if  cash 

disappears? 

Ms.  Nasif.  The  GPO  self-audits  and  they  pay  close  attention  to 
the  collection  of  monies  in  all  their  facilities  including  the  Pueblo 
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facility.  It  is  likely  in  the  next  year  or  so  they  are  due  for  another 
audit  of  the  disposition  of  the  user  fee  amounts.  And  I  would  think 
that  they  would  be  looking  at  that  once  again. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why  don't  you  provide  this  for  the  record,  any  num- 
bers or  accumulation  of  data  you  have  relative  to  complaints  about 
cash  being  sent  and  orders  not  received,  say,  for  the  last  five  years. 

Ms.  Nasif.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  no  suspicions.  I  am  just  curious  and  cash  is 
a  curious  thing. 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  it  is. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Complaints  Concerning  Cash  Sent  and  Orders  Not  Received 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  (CIC)  contracts  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office  (GPO)  to  process  orders  and  distribute  publications  out  of  the 
GPO  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.   We  requested  that  GPO  provide  us  v^ith 
data  concerning  complaints  from  individuals  claiming  to  have  sent  cash  and 
not  received  the  publications  they  requested.   GPO  was  not  able  to  provide 
this  data  because  it  does  not  categorize  complaints  in  this  maimer.   We  then 
spoke  with  the  GPO  staff  responsible  for  processing  complaints  received  at  the 
Pueblo  facility  and  were  assured  that  there  were  fewer  than  10  per  year  that 
fall  into  this  category.   GPO  sends  the  requested  publications  to  individuals 
who  make  this  complaint  unless  the  amount  of  remittance  exceeds  $25.   In  this 
case,  GPO  would  request  proof  of  payment  in  the  form  of  a  cancelled  check. 
Cash  orders  never  reach  this  $25  threshold. 

GPO  was  able  to  provide  the  following  information  about  cash  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1993.   There  were  517,087  orders  received  in  FY  1993  which 
contained  $2,499,016.   Of  this  amount,  2.2%  ($54,176)  was  cash.   The  vast 
majority  was  in  the  form  of  one  dollar  bills  to  pay  the  user  fee  on  catalog 
order  blank  orders  or  in  quarters  used  to  pay  for  a  single  low-priced  (50^) 
publication. 

GPO  has  numerous  safeguards  in  place  to  assure  proper  handling  of  funds 
received  from  consumers.   For  instance,  there  are  several  points  during  the 
processing  of  orders  containing  cash,  checks,  or  money  orders  where  orders 
and  remittances  are  balanced  and  verified  to  ensure  that  funds  are  being 
properly  handled.   Also,  GPO  procedures  require  that  a  supervisor  review  and 
initial  orders  that  are  received  without  the  required  remittance  enclosed.   Mail 
containing  money  is  locked  up  when  it  is  not  being  processed.   Also, 
employees  are  aware  that  on  a  regular  and  random  basis,  supervisors  audit 
bags  of  orders  before  and  after  they  are  processed  by  clerks  in  order  to  ensure 
that  no  cash  is  removed.   GPO  reports  that  they  are  confident  that  monies  are 
being  handled  in  a  proper  manner. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres,  we  recognize  you. 

PUBLICATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Ms.  Nasif,  for  being  here  this  morning  and  for  re- 
sponding to  the  Chairman's  and  my  colleague's  questions. 

I  had  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  minority  outreach,  but  you 
have  done  a  good  job  of  answering  the  Chairman's  questions  on 
that  matter.  I  certainly  would  like  to  commend  you  for  working  ag- 
gressively to  distribute  information  to  minority  communities. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  question.  You  mentioned,  in  responding 
to  the  Chairman,  about  some  of  your  publications  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. I  notice  in  your  kit  that  you  have  one  here  that  lists  publi- 
cations in  Spanish.  Do  you  provide  publications  in  languages  other 
than  Spanish? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  don't  at  this  time.  We  provide  the  information  in 
Spanish  simply  because  most  Federal  agencies  when  they  think  of 
a  second  language  or  a  language  other  than  English  tend  to  pub- 
lish in  Spanish.  It  is  something  that  we  are  keeping  an  eye  on,  be- 
cause if  agencies  were  to  start  publishing  in  significant  amounts  in 
some  other  language,  we  certainly  would  be  compiling  a  listing  of 
that.  At  this  time,  we  know  that  there  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
other  languages. 

The  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  prints  some  of  their  materials  in 
Chinese  and  Korean,  the  Social  Security  Administration  prints 
some  of  their  supplemental  security  income  information  in  some  of 
the  Asian  languages,  and  the  AIDS  clearinghouse  through  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  also  has  a  few  publications  in  Chinese  and 
Korean. 

It  is  not  expansive  enough  for  us  yet  to  compile  a  listing,  but  as 
we  make  the  rounds  in  all  the  agencies  looking  for  consumer  publi- 
cations, we  are  aware  of  other  things  that  they  are  doing.  If  there 
were  sufficient  numbers,  we  would  be  delighted  to  publish  listings 
in  other  languages. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  a  judgment  you  make  as  a  director  or  your 
staff  would  recommend  to  you — ^to  make  that  language  selection. 
There  is  no  mandate? 

Ms.  Nasif.  No,  there  is  no  mandate,  and  it  really  is  an  agency 
decision.  As  we  become  aware  of  what  agencies  are  doing,  we  will 
compile  listings  such  as  the  Spanish  one.  But  our  experience  is  that 
it  is  not  yet  happening  to  any  great  extent  in  other  languages. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  raise  the  issue  because,  as  you  know,  currently  it 
is  vogue  to  be  critical  of  foreign  language  teaching  or  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

As  I  speak,  there  is  considerable  discussion  on  the  House  Floor 
as  to  possibly  doing  away  with  bilingual  education.  Do  you  receive 
criticism  from  any  sectors  because  you  publish  materials  like  this? 

Ms.  Nasif.  This  list  has  been  published  from  the  early  days  of 
the  program  before  I  even  joined,  which  was  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program.  For  24  years  we  have  been  publishing  the  list 
with  all  our  media  information  releases  also  in  Spanish  and  we 
have  not  been  criticized. 
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Mr.  Torres.  No  flak? 

Ms.  Nasif.  No  flak,  and  it  would  have  come  to  me  if  we  had  re- 
ceived it. 
Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you.  That  is  interesting. 

FAIR  CREDIT  LAWS 

As  you  know,  we  are  also  in  Congress  currently  moving  through 
what  we  call  fair  credit  reporting  reform.  Our  fair  credit  laws  are 
rather  antiquated  and  have  caused  a  lot  of  concern  to  the  American 
consumer,  primarily  because  credit  companies,  reporting  companies 
often  are  inaccurate  in  their  reporting  and  violate  the  principle  of 
privacy.  Many  credit  reporting  companies  sell  their  lists  to  other 
commercial  entities  causing  junk  mail  to  really  flood  the  postal  sys- 
tem. 

Does  your  agency  provide  any  kind  of  pamphlets  or  instructions 
to  the  consumer  on  fair  credit? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  we  do.  We  list  the  "Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act" 
put  out  by  FDIC  and  we  have  the  "Consumer  Handbook  to  Credit 
Protection  Laws"  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Credit  manage- 
ment is  a  topic  that  consumers  express  a  lot  of  interest  in. 

And  the  whole  issue  of  privacy  has  been  astonishingly  popular  in 
our  "Catalog".  It  consistently  has  ranked  among  the  top  three  pop- 
ular publications,  so  there  is  a  lot  of  concern  and  we  do  provide  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  appreciate  your  concise  answers,  and  I  thank  you 
for  being  here  today  along  with  your  associates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right,  Mr.  Torres. 

AUDIENCE  SURVEYS 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  audience  survey  questions. 
To  whom  does  CIC  send  these  surveys? 

Ms.  Nasif.  They  are  sent  out  annually  in  2,000  randomly  se- 
lected orders  that  have  come  in  on  "Catalog"  order  blanks. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Do  you  plan  to  use  other  survey  methods  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  we  do.  The  zip  code  analysis  is  something  that 
will  prove  very  interesting  and  perhaps  give  us  a  broader  perspec- 
tive of  our  customer  base.  We  are  moving  ahead  to  award  the  con- 
tract. We  should  have  some  information  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

"catalog"  distribution  by  members  of  congress 

Mr.  Stokes.  While  I  am  in  this  area,  let  me  ask  you  about  a  spe- 
cial program  that  has  worked  with  Members  of  the  Congress, 
where  they  send  out  notification  of  your  publications  with  a  letter 
to  our  constituents.  It  makes  for  quite  a  nice  looking  publication. 

I  am  wondering,  in  terms  of  response,  do  you  have  any  way  of 
being  able  to  measure  the  response  you  get  from  the  Members 
sending  out  this  information  to  our  constituents? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  we  do.  We  can  code  it  and  we  have  m  the  past 
and  can  do  it  again.  It  is  a  measure  that  we  do  on  a  regular  basis 
on  all  our  "Catalog"  outlets.  Specifically  through  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  we  put  a  special  code  on  the  "Catalogs"  that  we  would  make 
available  to  a  particular  Member,  so  we  can  determine  how  many 
people  fill  out  the  order  blank  and  send  it  back  to  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

The  Congressional  program  is  very  popular.  We  like  it  because 
it  helps  us  reach  consumers  that  we  might  not  otherwise  reach.  We 
save  on  postage.  Members  like  it  because  it  is  a  personalized,  valu- 
able service  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So,  have  you  had  a  good  response  in  those  areas 
where  you  have  done  the  coding? 

Ms.  Nasif.  The  response  has  been  about  a  1  percent  response 
and  we  have  found  that  that  is  a  typical  response  rate.  In  the  di- 
rect mail  industry,  1  to  2  percent  is  the  typical  response  rate  when 
you  send  a  product  to  someone  who  has  not  sent  for  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  looking  at  the  response  rate  when 
somebody  sees  our  ad  on  television  and  sends  for  the  "Catalog", 
there  we  experience  a  higher  response  rate.  The  person  has  taken 
an  action  to  get  the  product  and  there  is  a  higher  response  rate 
from  TV  or  any  marketing  effort  where  the  consumer  takes  the  ef- 
fort and  says,  "I  want  that  catalog.  I  am  going  to  find  a  stamp  and 
go  to  the  mailbox."  They  will  respond  at  a  higher  rate  than  when 
it  is  just  sent  to  them  unsolicited. 

The  Congressional  distribution  is  very  valuable  to  us  and  the  re- 
sponse rates  are  within  the  industry  norms. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  good  to  know. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

In  your  justification  beginning  on  page  27,  you  discuss  CIC's 
goals  as  they  relate  to  new  technologies.  You  specifically  state  that 
0MB  has  revised  and  reissued  circular  number  A- 130  to  direct 
Federal  agencies  to  expand  their  outreach  to  the  public  and  to  sup- 
port the  use  of  new  technologies  and  facilitate  this  process. 

Can  you  give  us  some  overview  of  what  CIC  plans  to  do  in  re- 
sponse to  this  0MB  directive? 

Ms.  Nasif.  Yes,  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  we  want  to  undertake.  There  is  a  revolution  taking 
place  and  it  is  going  to  happen  whether  or  not  we  are  a  part  of  it. 
We  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  it  because  the  way  that  Americans 
are  receiving  information  is  changing  so  spectacularly  that  in  order 
to  meet  our  mission  mandate,  we  have  to  learn  new  ways  to  dis- 
seminate information. 

One  thing  we  think  is  important  is  to  provide  access  to  CIC  in- 
formation on  Internet  which  is  the  closest  thing  to  an  information 
superhighway  that  there  is.  Millions  of  individuals  worldwide  can 
access  it  and  obtain  information  and,  eventually,  most  libraries  and 
schools  will  be  connected  to  it.  It  is  important  for  us  as  a  Federal 
information  agency  and  for  our  mandate  to  have  our  information 
available  on  Internet. 

We  want  to  expand  our  current  bulletin  board,  which  has  been 
very  well  received.  It  is  the  third  most  popular  Federal  BBS  that 
is  offered  through  the  Department  of  Commerce's  NTIS.  We  want 
to  get  all  our  publications  on  our  BBS. 

We  want  to  put  our  publications  on  CD-ROM  disks  so  libraries 
or  individuals  would  have  the  CD-ROM  and  have  the  text  of  all 
of  our  publications  on  the  one  disk.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to 
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offer  our  information  to  private  on-line  services  such  as  Prodigy  or 
CompuServe  or  Genie. 

COSTS  OF  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Obviously,  the  expansion  to  disseminate  information 
electronically  will  require  CIC  to  utilize  scarce  resources  efficiently. 
Does  CIC  know  what  the  estimated  total  cost  for  this  new  tech- 
nology would  be? 

Ms.  Nasif.  For  the  five  initiatives  that  we  hope  to  start  under- 
taking, the  cost  would  range  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  Our  best  es- 
timate at  the  moment  is  about  $65,000.  We  have  not  finished  our 
investigations  of  the  exact  costs.  For  example,  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  GSA  managers  to  get  on  Internet  and  the  costs  they  quote 
widely  fluctuate. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  cost  nailed  down,  but  $65,000  is  a  good 
estimate. 

EFFECTS  OF  NOT  IMPLEMENTING  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  not  implementing  the 
new  technology  into  the  operations  of  CIC? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  would  be  left  behind  as  America  goes  on  to  this 
new  way  of  gaining  information.  It  would  mean  lessened  services 
to  Federal  agencies  at  a  time  when  they  are  looking  for  more  cost- 
effective  ways  of  getting  out  their  information  and  it  would  mean 
lessened  service  to  consumers  as  well. 

One  thing  that  has  amazed  me  is  that  the  types  of  people  who 
come  onto  our  bulletin  board  are  very  often  institutions  like  schools 
or  libraries.  We  have  had  a  person  from  a  homeless  shelter  in  St. 
Louis  with  a  computer  accessing  our  BBS  looking  for  information 
about  Federal  benefit  programs. 

As  Americans  become  more  technically  adept  in  learning  these 
new  systems,  if  CIC  information  is  not  available  on  that  informa- 
tion superhighway,  we  would  basically  be  left  out. 

HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  Stokes.  My  last  question.  This  really  has  to  do  with  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  health  care  reform.  The  Administration  has  made 
health  care  reform  the  central  position  of  its  agenda  for  this  year. 
Is  your  agency  doing  anything  in  this  respect  to  help  consumers 
understand  more  about  health  care  reform? 

Ms.  Nasif.  We  have  met  with  officials  at  HHS  and  have  told 
them  of  our  eagerness  to  become  involved  once  the  final  legislation 
is  enacted.  Generally,  executive  agencies  don't  become  involved  in 
promoting  information  about  different  proposed  approaches  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  until  it  is  enacted,  but  we  are  very  eager  to  be 
part  of  the  promotion  and  distribution  once  the  debate  is  resolved 
by  Congress  and  there  is  a  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good.  Thank  you. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Lewis,  anything  further? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 
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Mr.  Torres.  No,  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Okay.  Ms.  Nasif,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
appearance,  and  we  appreciate  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Nasif.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  justifications  follow:] 
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SUMMARY  RECONCILIATION  OF  FY  1995  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  TO 
COMPARABLE  AMOUNTS  FOR  PRIOR  YEARS 


1993  Appropriation    $2,026,000 

Increases 

Personnel  Compensation    +41,000 

Public  Service  Advertising  Contract +10,000 

Postage  and  Rental  Payments +7,000 

Decrease 

Commercial  Contracts  and  Staff  Support   -10,000 

1994  Appropriation    $2,074,000 

Increase 

Persoimel  Compensation    +49,000 

Decreases 

Printing  of  the  Catalog -89,000 

Miscellaneous  Expenses   -21,000 

1995  Appropriation    52,013,000 
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APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center,  including  services 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$2,074,000]  $2.013,000,  to  be  deposited  into  the 
Consumer  Information  Center  Fund:  Provided,  That  the  appropriations,  revenues 
and  collections  dep>osited  into  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  necessary  expenses  of 
Consumer  Information  Center  activities  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $7^00,000. 
Administrative  expenses  of  the  Consumer  Information  Center  in  fiscal  year  [1994] 
1995  shall  not  exceed  [$2,415,000]  $2,354,000.  Appropriations,  revenues,  and 
collections  accruing  to  this  fvmd  during  fiscal  year  [1994]  1995  in  excess  of  $7^0,000 
shall  remain  in  the  fimd  and  shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure  except  as 
authorized  in  appropriatiorts  Acts.  (Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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BACKGROUND  OF  FUND 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  Fund,  a  revolving  fund  established  by  Public  Law 
98-63  in  1983,  provides  for  the  efficient  operation  of  Consumer  Information  Center 
(CIC)  activities.   The  revolving  fund  covers  all  of  the  liabilities  and  commitments  of 
the  CIC  account  and  enables  the  carrying  forward  of  unobligated  amounts  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  CIC's  activities  are  financed  from  monies  deposited  to  the  fund,  consisting  of  the 
following: 

1.  Annual  appropriations  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses. 

2.  Reimbursements  from  Federal  agencies  to  pay  costs  associated  with  CIC's 
distributing  their  publications  primarily  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office  (GPO)  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

3.  User  fees  collected  from  the  public  ordering  publications  listed  in  the 
Consumer  Information  Catalog  for  offsetting  a  portion  of  CIC  Administrative 
Expenses. 

4.  Other  income  incident  to  CIC  activities,  primarily  payments  from  private  sector 
groups  and  associations  for  the  cost  of  distributing  cooperative  Government- 
industry  publications. 

All  income  is  available  v^thout  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations,  but  subject  to  an 
aimual  aggregate  limit  as  set  forth  in  appropriation  acts. 

Pages  4,  5,  and  6  provide  additional  details  on  the  operation  of  the  CIC  Fund, 
including  the  source  and  application  of  income  for  the  fund,  during  fiscal  year  1993 
through  fiscal  year  1995. 
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STATUS  OF  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER  FUND 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


Actual  Program         Request        Change 

1993  1994  1995  94  vs.  95 


Source  of  Funding: 

Unobligated  Balance 
Brought  Forward 

Appropriation 

Reimbursements  from 
Agencies 

User  Fees 

Other  Income 


579 
2,026 

3,040 
416 
131 


597 
2,074 

3,269 
416 
139 


680 

2,013 

3,435 
416 
139 


+83 
-61 

+166 


Total  Resources 
Available 


6,192 


6,495 


6,683 


+188 


Application  of  Resources: 

Administrative  Expenses 
-Salaries  and  Benefits 
-Printing  of  the  Catalog 
-Advertising  Campaign 
-Marketing  Projects 
-All  Other 

Total  Adnunistrative 
Expenses 

Publication  Distribution 


991 
423 
232 
99 
575 

1,109 
436 
240 
128 
502 

1,158 
347 
240 
128 
481 

+49 
-89 

-21 

2,320 

2,415 

2,354 

-61 

3,275 

3,400 

3,566 

+166 

Unobligated  Balance 
Carried  Forward 


597 


680 


763 


+83 


Total  Resources 
Applied 


6,192 


6.495 


6,683 


+188 
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CICFUND 

SOURCE  OF  INCOME 

FY  1993 -FY  1995 


FY  1993 
ACTUAL 

Total  =  $6,192  mill. 


/ 

Appropriation  32.7% 


Agency 

Reimbursements  49.1% 


Unotjilgated 
Balance  9.4% 


FY  1994 
PROGRAM 

Total  =  $6,495  mill. 


Agency 
Reimbursements  50.4% 


FY  1995 
REQUEST 

Total  =  $6,683  mill. 


Appropriation  31.9% 


Unobligated 

Balance  9.2%  Appropriation  30  1% 


Agency 
Reimbursements  51.4% 


Other  2.1% 


Unobligated 
Balonce  10.2% 
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FY  1993 
ACTUAL 

Total  Obligations  =  $5,595  mill. 


Publication 
Olstrlcjution  58.5% 


CIC  FUND 

INCOME  APPLICATION 

FY  1993 -FY  1995 


Administrative 
Expenses  6 1 .5% 


FY  1994 
PROGRAM 

Total  Obligations  =  $5,815  mill. 


FY  1995 
REQUEST 

Total  Obligations  =  $5,920  mill. 


Publication 
Distribution  58,5% 


Publication 
Distribution  60.2% 


Aaministrotive 
Expenses  i  1 .5% 


..Aaministrotive 
Expenses  39  6 
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DETAIL  OF  POSITIONS  AND  OBJECT  CLASSIHCATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 


Actual,  1993 

Program,  1994 

Request,  1995           || 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

GS/GM  - 

15 
14 
13 

1 
3 
3 



1 
3 
3 

1 
3 
4 

— 

1 
3 
4 

1 
3 
4 

1 
3 
4 

12 
11 
9 

1 
3 
4 

— 

1 
3 
4 

3 
4 
2 

— 

3 

4 
2 

7 
2 
2 

_. 

7 
2 
2 

7 
6 

5 

5 
2 

~ 

5 
2 

3 

2 

— 

3 
2 

1 
2 

— 

1 
2 

Permanent 
Positions 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Other 



















TOTAL 

22 

— 

22 

22 

— 

22 

22 

— 

22 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


Personnel                               Central  Office 

Actual,  1993 

Program,  1994 

Request,  1995 

$824,731 

$927,000 

5967,000 

Compensation:                      Field 

— 

— 

11    Total  persormel  compensation 

$824,731 

$927,000 

$967,000 

Other  Objects: 

12    Persormel  benefits 

165,845 

182,000 

191,000 

21    Travel 

38,153 

39,000 

39,000 

22    Transportation  of  things 

40,003 

42,000 

41,000 

23   Rental  payments  to  GSA 

97,394 

99,000 

104,000 

Communications  and  n-iisc.  charges 

117,609 

80,000 

80,000 

24    Printing  and  reproduction 

494,747 

517,000 

390,000 

25    Other  services 

516,910 

498,000 

511,000 

26    Supplies  and  materials 

15,253 

11,000 

11,000 

31    Equipment 

Total  Other  Objects 

Total  obligations 

9,491 

20.000 

20.000 

$1,495,405 

SI  .488.000 

SI. 387,000 

$2,320,136 

$2,415,000 

$2,354,000 

Position  Data 

Average  salary,  all  positions 

S40,697 

S44,500 

$49,071 

Average  grade,  all  positions 

10.18 

10.91 

11,45 
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DETAIL  OF  POSITIONS  AND  OBJECT  CLASSIFICATION 
PUBLICATION  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 


1  .. 

Actual,  1993 

Program,  1994 

Request,  1995           1 

Grade 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

Permanent 
Positions 

Other 

TOTAL 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  OBJECTS 


Personnel                               Central  Office 
Compensation:                      Field 

11  Total  personnel  compensation 

Other  Objects: 

12  Personnel  benefits 

21  Travel 

22  Transportation  of  things 

23  Rental  payments  to  GSA 
Connmunications  and  misc.  charges 

24  Printing  and  reproduction 

25  Other  services 

26  Supplies  and  materials 
31    Equipment 

Total  Other  Objects 
1  Total  obligations 

Actual,  1993 

Pro-am,  1994 

Request,  1995 

$3,275,113 

53,400,000 

53,566,000 

53,275,113 

53,400,000 

53,566,000 

53.275.113 

53,400,000 

53,566,000 

1  Position  Data 

Average  salary,  all  positions 
Average  grade,  alJ  positions 

^ 
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DETAIL  OF  POSITIONS  AND  OBJECT  CLASSIHCATION 

TOTAL 


Actual,  1993 

T!'^iT-.-T:;-.-,'Jfcl..  „  T      .1'     ' 

Proeram,  1994 

Request,  1995 

Grade 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

CO. 

Field 

Total 

GS/GM  - 

15 
14 
13 

1 
3 
3 

— 

1 
3 
3 

1 
3 

4 

1 
3 
4 

3 
4 

— 

1 
3 
4 

12 
11 
9 

1 
3 
4 

— 

1 
3 
4 

3 
4 
2 

— 

3 
4 
2 

7 
2 
2 

«— 

7 
2 
2 

7 
6 

5 

1 

— 

5 
2 

3 
2 

— 

3 
2 

1 
2 

— 

1 
2 

Permanent 
Positions 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Other 



















TOTAL 

22 

— 

22 

22 

— 

22 

22 

-- 

22 

CLASSinCATION  BY  OBJECTS 


Personnel                              Central  Office 

Actual,  1993 

Prograrn,  1994 

Request,  1995  jl 

$824,731 

$927,000 

$967,000 

Compensation:                     Field 

— 

— 

— 

11   Total  personnel  compensation 

$824,731 

$927,000 

$967,000 

Other  Objects: 

12   Personnel  benefits 

165,845 

182,000 

191,000 

21    Travel 

38,153 

39,000 

39,000 

22   Transportation  of  things 

40,003 

42,000 

41,000 

23   Rental  payments  to  GSA 

97,394 

99,000 

104,000 

Communications  and  misc.  charges 

117,609 

80,000 

80,000 

24   Printing  and  reproduction 

494,747 

517,000 

390,000 

25   Other  services 

3,792,023 

3,898,000 

4,077,000 

26   Supplies  and  materials 

15,253 

11,000 

11,000 

31    Equipment 

Total  Other  Objects 
Total  obligations 

9,491 

20,000 

20,000 

$4,770,518 

$4,888,000 

$4,953,000 

$5,595,249 

$5,815,000 

$5,920,000 

Position  Data 

Average  salary,  all  positions 

$40,697 

$44,500 

$49,071 

1       Average  grade,  all  positions 

10.18 

10.91 

11.45 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FY  1995  REQUEST  BY  OBJECT  CLASS 

11  Personnel  Compensation  -  $967.000:  To  support  22  FTE,  all  in  the  Central  Office. 

12  Personnel  Benefits  -  S191.000:  $138,000  for  retirement  contributions;  $44,000  for 
health  benefits;  $8,000  for  PICA;  and  $1,000  for  group  life  insurance. 

21  Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  -  $39.000:  For  travel  by  QC  staff  members 
in  promoting  the  Catalog  and  Federal  consumer  information. 

22  Transportation  of  Thines  -  $41.000:  For  transporting  Catalogs  from  the  printing 
company  to  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Colorado  distribution  center. 

23  Rental  Payments  to  GSA  -  $104.000:  For  payments  to  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund 
for  rental  of  space. 

23  Communications.  Utilities  and  Misc.  Charges  -  $80,000:   $49,000  for  postage  and 
$31,000  for  telephone  and  other  conxmunications  charges. 

24  Printing  and  Reproduction  -  $390.000:  $347,000  for  printing  Catalogs;  $25,000  for 
printing  consumer  information  material  for  radio  and  television  stations;  and 
$18,000  for  miscellaneous  printing. 

25  Other  Services  -  $4.077.000:  $3^66,000  for  payments  primarily  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  cost  of  distributing  consumer  information  publications 
(amount  is  fully  covered  by  participating  organizations);  $230,000  for  preparation 
and  distribution  of  public  service  materials  for  television;  $125,000  for  pa)'ment  to 
GSA  for  staff  support;  $128,000  for  projects  promoting  the  Catalog;  $10,000  for 
equipment  maintenance;  $8,000  for  Spanish  translating  ser\'ice;  $5,000  for 
computer  time;  and  $5,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

26  Supplies  and  Materials  -  SI  1.000:  For  administrative  supplies  and  materials. 

31   Equipment  -  $20,000:   For  the  purchase  of  office  automation  equipment  as  well  as 
other  general  office  equipment. 
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SUMMARY  EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES  FROM  1994  TO  1995 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

The  administrative  expenses  of  CIC  are  funded  by  a  con\bination  of  annual 
appropriations  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  fees  collected  from  the  public, 
and  unobligated  balances  in  the  CIC  Fund.  The  fiscal  year  1995  net  decrease  of 
$61,000  in  the  amount  requested  for  appropriated  funds  is  attributable  to  the 
following: 

•  An  increase  of  $49,000  in  personnel  compensation  to  fund  career  ladder  promotions 
and  the  locality  and  general  pay  increases  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

•  A  decrease  of  $89,000  in  funds  for  printing  the  Catalog.   This  reduction  results 
from  intense  competition  in  the  printing  industry  to  obtain  the  contract  for  the 
Catalog  during  fiscal  year  1994.  CIC's  budget  projects  a  continuation  of  favorably 
lower  printing  costs  during  fiscal  year  1995. 

•  A  decrease  of  $21,000  in  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  requested  amo-ont  for  fiscal  year  1995  v^  require  CIC  to  be  especially  vigilant  in 
evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness  of  all  expenditures.   In  the  process,  CIC  will  vigorously 
pursue  further  economies  in  the  delivery  of  time-proven  services  to  Federal  agencies 
and  the  public.   The  streamlining  and  additional  efficiencies  will  enable  CIC  to  continue 
ongoing  programs  and  to  maintain  a  stable  level  in  the  CIC  Fund  balance. 

PUBLICATION  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 

CIC  serves  more  than  40  Federal  agencies  in  their  mission  to  provide  information  to 
the  public.   In  the  process,  CIC  provides  publication  distribution  services  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  primarily  through  the  GPO  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The 
participating  agencies  fully  fund  the  costs  associated  with  distributing  their  free 
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consumer  publications  through  reimbursements  paid  to  CIC.  These  reimbursements 
wUl  increase  an  estimated  5166,000  (4.9  percent)  in  fiscal  year  1995  to  cover  projected 
increases  in  costs  incurred  in  the  handling  of  consumer  requests  for  free  publications. 
It  will  fund  the  distribution  of  11.7  miUion  publications  in  fiscal  year  1995  which  is 
the  same  level  projected  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
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CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 
FY  1995  REQUESTED  STAFFING 


CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Director,  GM-15 
Secretary,  GS-07 

Publications  and  Mec 

ia  Division 

Program  Suppor 

t  Division 

Division  Director,  GM-14 
Secretary,  GS-06 

Division  Director,  GM-14 
Secretary,  GS-06 

Agency  Liaison 

Distribution 

Sr.  Agency  Liaison  Officer,  GS-13 
Agenc)'  Liaison,  GS-12 
Agency  Liaison,  G5-12 
Agency  Liaison,  GS-11 

Distribution  Coordinator,  GS-13 
Catalog  Editor,  GS-13 
Distribution  Specialist,  GS-12 
Marketing  Specialist,  GS-12 

Media 

Program  Support 

Senior  Media  Officer,  GS-13 
Media  Specialist,  GS-12 
Public  Service  Adv.  Specialist,  GS-12 
Media  Specialist,  GS-09 

Administrative  Officer,  GM-14 
ADP  Systems  Coordinator,  GS-12 
Special  Projects  Officer,  GS-11 
New  Technology  Si>edalist,  GS-09 
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SELECTED  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  WORKLOAD  PROJECTIONS 


FY  1993 
Actual 

FY  1994 
Program 

FY  1995 
Request 

Percent 

Change 

from 

1994  to  1995 

1.  New  Publications  Identified 
for  the  Catalog 

72 

72 

72 

— 

2.  Publication  Distribution 
(Millions) 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

— 

3.  Print  and  Electronic  Media 
Releases  Highlighting 
Federal  Consumer 
Information 

115 

125 

137 

+9.6% 

4.  Public  Service  Advertising 
Programs  for  the  Media 

3 

4 

4 

— 

5.  Minutes  of  Television  Air 
Time  Donated  to  CIC  Public 
Service  Announcements 

18,000 

18,000 

19,800 

+10.0% 
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FY  1993  AND  FY  1994  PROGRAM  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  information  that  follows  describes  CIC  program  operations  and  highlights 
selected  accomplishments  from  fiscal  year  1993  to  date. 

The  CIC  was  established  in  1970  to:  (1)  help  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
release  consumer  information  they  wish  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention  and  (2) 
ensure  public  awareness  of  and  access  to  this  information.  To  carry  out  these 
mandates,  CIC  has  an  agency  liaison  program  to  identify  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  Federal  consumer  information;  it  publishes  and  distributes  the 
Consumer  Information  Catalog;  it  has  a  media  and  marketing  program  to  promote 
the  information;  and  it  contracts  with  the  GPO  order  processing  facility  in  Pueblo, 
Colorado  to  distribute  the  information. 

CIC  provides  Federal  agencies  a  cost-effective  and  reliable  systern  for  disseminating 
information  to  the  public  on  topics  ranging  from  health  and  safety  issues  to  Federal 
programs  and  legislation.   The  Consumer  Information  Catalog  is  the  primary  vehicle 
that  CIC  uses  to  ii\form  the  public  about  the  availability  of  Federal  consvuner 
information.   The  quarterly  Catalog  is  a  16-page  descriptive  listing  of  more  than  200 
free  and  low-cost  Federal  consumer  publications  on  an  extensive  range  of  subjects. 
During  fiscal  year  1994,  CIC  plans  to  print  16  million  Catalogs  and  distribute  them 
through  various  channels  and  in  response  to  requests  from  the  public.  The  outlets 
include  libraries;  elementary  through  graduate  school  educators;  local,  state,  and 
national  consumer  organizations;  nonprofit  community  organizations;  Government 
offices  with  heavy  visitor  traffic;  and  Members  of  Congress. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  CIC  will  continue  to  serve  consumers  throughout  the  country  by 
making  important  information  available  from  Federal  agencies.   The  foUov^g 
sections  describe  program  highlights  in  five  major  areas:   Identifying  and  developing 
information,  media,  marketing,  distribution,  and  new  technologies. 
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IDENTIFYING  AND  DEVELOPING  INFORMATION 

CIC  works  in  dose  cooperation  with  program  and  information  staff  members  in  more 
than  40  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  help  them  develop,  promote  and  share 
information  on  vital  consumer  topics.   CIC  looks  with  the  eyes  of  consumers  at  the 
valuable  material  gathered  by  Federal  agencies,  and  suggests  topics  that  woiold  most 
benefit  corisumers,  especially  those  who  have  been  underserved  or  who  need  special 
assistance.    Through  daily  contacts,  CIC's  agency  liaison  staff  provides  editorial 
review  of  new  and  revised  publications  and  coordinates  marketing  and  promotion 
plans  for  publications  in  the  CIC  program.   In  addition,  they  help  agencies  evaluate 
the  public's  response  to  selected  publications,  provide  newsdips  and  other  feedback 
from  CIC  promotions,  regularly  report  inventory,  distribution  and  billing  data,  and 
relay  consumer  suggestions  for  nev/  publications. 

To  share  the  Government's  cost  of  providing  information  and  help  build  worthwhile 
private-public  partnerships,  QC  also  meets  regularly  with  industry  groups  and 
assodations  such  as  the  Sodety  of  Consumer  Affairs  Professionals  in  Business  to 
encourage  partidpation  in  CIC's  cooperative  publishing  program.   This  program 
matches  businesses  and  trade  associations  with  Federal  agendes  who  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  providing  cor\sumer  information.  To  date,  CIC  has  coordinated,  promoted, 
and /or  distributed  81  cooperative  Government-industry  publications. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  CIC's  agency  liaison  activities  during  fiscal  year 
1993  and  to  date: 

1.  To  encourage  older  Americans  to  volunteer  their  time  and  energy  and  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  their  communities,  CiC  brought  together  several  private 
and  Federal  partners,  all  of  which  have  expertise  in  this  area,  to  develop  Volunteering 
for  Older  Americans.   Sponsored  by  ACTION,  the  Admiiustration  on  Aging,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Center  on  Aging,  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation,  and  the 
American  Assodation  of  Retired  Persons,  the  booklet  helps  seniors  choose  the  right 
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opportunity  to  fit  their  skills,  schedules,  and  life  experiences.   CIC  also  arranged  for 
Parade  magazine  to  promote  volunteerism  to  its  36  million  readers  nationwide  by 
featuring  the  publication  in  the  September  19, 1993  issue. 

2.  A  new  law  requires  labels  on  most  packaged  foods  by  May  1994.  To  help 
consumers  use  them  to  choose  a  healthy  diet  and  reduce  the  risk  factors  for  some 
diseases,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and  the  American  Heart 
Association  developed  How  to  Read  the  New  Food  Label.  The  new  food  labels  are 
based  on  the  nutrition  principles  contained  in  the  joint  FDA/U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USD A)  booklet.  Dietary  Guidelines  for  Americans,  and  will  also  help 
consumers  make  food  choices  according  to  The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  from  USDA.  To 
get  this  important  nutrition  message  out  through  the  national  media,  CIC  devised 
and  implemented  a  specialized  marketing  plan  that  included  press  releases  and 
broadcast  scripts,  personal  visits  to  major  magazines  and  newspapers  in  Washington, 
DC  and  New  York,  a  food  labeling  feature  in  Parade  magazine,  and  other  targeted 
outreach  efforts.  As  a  result,  consumers  sent  for  more  than  360,000  copies  of  these 
three  publications. 

3.  Interest  in  health  care  is  stronger  than  ever  as  consumers  try  to  plan  for  their 
future  health  care  needs.  To  help  the  public  deal  with  escalating  health  care  costs 
and  changing  benefit  packages,  CIC  worked  with  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  during  fiscal  year  1993  to  provide  consumers  with  Medicare 
and  Your  Physician's  Bill,  which  explains  how  Medicare  determines  its  payments  for 
physicians'  services  and  how  you  can  appeal  these  determinations;  and  Medicare  and 
Advanced  Directives,  which  explains  how  to  set  up  a  living  will  or  durable  power  of 
attorney.   Other  popular  HCFA  publications  which  CIC  promotes  and  distributes 
include:   Tlie  Medicare  Handbook,  Guide  to  Health  Insurance  for  People  xvith 
Medicare,  Medicare  Q  &  A:  85  Commonly  Asked  Questions,  and  Medicare 
Highlights. 
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4.  To  meet  the  health  information  needs  of  specific  populations,  CIC  provides  several 
booklets  that  are  targeted  to  various  age  and  ethiuc  groups.  For  example,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  booklet.  Get  a  New  Attitude  about  Cancer,  provides 
African-Americar\s  with  important  facts  about  their  higher  than  average  risk  of 
getting  certain  cancers.  Cancer  Tests  You  Should  Know  About:  A  Guide  for  People  65 
and  Older  is  written  in  larger  type  and  encourages  seniors  to  get  specific  tests  for 
early  disease  detection.  Other  booklets  geared  to  specialized  audiences  include: 
Food  Facts  for  Older  Adults,  The  Menopause  Time  of  Life,  and  two  publications  to 
help  children  of  differing  ages  learn  about  cholesterol  and  eating  right 

5.  Because  auto  repair  fraud  is  a  continuing  consumer  problem,  CIC  worked  with 
the  Maintenance  Awareness  Program,  the  Car  Care  Covmdl  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  develop  How  to  Find  Your  Way  Under  the  Hood  and  Around  the  Car, 

a  free  guide  to  preventive  car  maintenance.   CIC  also  promoted  the  latest  information 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  on  buying  new  and  used  cars  and  leasing, 
data  from  the  Department  of  Transportation  on  the  cost  of  owning  and  operating 
different  makes  and  models  of  cars,  and  the  most  recent  miles-per-gallon  test  results 
from  the  Department  of  Energy. 

6.  Because  consumers  want  to  take  advantage  of  low-interest  home  mortgages,  but 
may  not  have  the  traditional  down  payment,  CIC  worked  with  the  Mortgage 
Insiu-ance  Companies  of  America  and  the  Extension  Service  of  USDA  to  develop  How 
to  Buy  a  Home  with  a  Low  Down  Payment.  This  free  booklet  explains  how 
mortgage  insurance  can  help  consumers  purchase  a  home  with  a  smaller  down 
payment.   It  also  helps  them  determine  how  much  they  can  afford  to  spend  on  a 
home.  Once  they  have  found  a  home  in  which  they're  interested.  The  Home 
Inspection  &  You  provides  questions  to  ask  a  professional  home  inspector  before  they 
buy.  This  new  booklet  was  produced  cooperatively  by  the  American  Society  of 
Home  Inspectors  and  USDA's  Extension  Service.  Other  new  mortgage-related 
booklets  included  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  consumer  guides  to  Mortgage  Lock-Ins 
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and  Mortgage  Refinancings,  and  the  FTC's  fact  sheet  on  Mortgage  Servicing  for 
consumers  whose  nxortgages  are  sold  to  other  bai\ks  or  lending  institutions. 

7.  Personal  finance  issues  are  always  important  to  consumers.   During  fiscal  year 
1993,  CIC  offered  many  new  publications  on  this  topic.  Federal  Credit  Unions  and 
Your  Insured  Funds  explain  the  difference  between  credit  unions  and  traditional 
banks,  and  describe  how  their  deposits  and  savings  are  Federally-insured.  For 
consumers  concerned  about  credit,  CIC  included  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board's 
updated  Consumer  Handbook  to  Credit  Protection  Laws,  and  Solving  Credit 
Problems  and  Choosing  and  Using  Credit  Cards  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  Catalog  listed  a  new  booklet  from  the  U.S.  Mint  on  American  Eagle  Gold  & 
Silver  Bullion  Coins  to  help  explain  this  investment  opportuiuty,  while  continuing  to 
warn  consumers  about  the  dangers  of  investment  frauds  by  promoting  and 
distributing  three  free  publications  on  the  topic:  Building  Your  Future  with  Annuities, 
Investment  Swindles,  and  Investors'  Bill  of  Rights. 

8.  CIC  continued  to  encourage  parental  involvement  in  their  children's  educations  by 
working  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  revise  and  expand  the  subjects  covered 
in  their  previous  Help  Your  Child  series.   Seven  new  Helping  Your  Child  booklets 
provide  helpful,  clear  guidance  to  parents  of  children  on  topics  such  as  learning 
responsible  behavior,  succeeding  in  school,  becoming  healthy  cind  fit,  getting  ready 
for  school,  and  improving  reading,  math,  and  history  skills.  These  colorful,  attractive 
publications  describe  numerous  activities  that  are  interesting  and  fun  for  parents  and 
children  to  do  together.   To  date,  along  with  two  earlier  booklets  on  leanung 
geography  and  science,  consumers  have  requested  nearly  one  million  copies  of  these 
booklets  that  move  the  classroom  and  the  home  closer  together.  CIC  has  also 
promoted  Education's  Preparing  Your  Oiild  for  College  and  School  Shopping  Tips  to 
focus  parental  attention  on  the  importance  of  preparing  children  academically  and 
emotionally  for  higher  education  and  making  an  informed  school  selection. 
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9.  To  help  bring  environmental  issues  closer  to  home  for  consumers,  CIC  has  worked 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  on  A  Citizen's  Guide  to  Radon  and 
The  Home  Buyer's  and  Seller's  Guide  to  Radon.  These  publications  advise  consumers 
of  the  serious  health  consequences  of  this  odorless  gas  that  can  be  present  in  their 
homes  without  warning.  QC  also  encouraged  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  to  work  with  the  Center  for  Emissioris  Control  to  develop  Stripping 
Paint  from  "Wood,  cautioning  corisumers  that  ordinary  household  projects  can  have 
serious  repercussions  for  their  health  and  the  envirorunent.   Consumers  even  need  to 
scrutinize  product  advertising  and  packaging  for  Green  Advertising  Claims  that  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  QC  has  undertaken  extensive  promotion  of  this  information 
produced  by  EPA  in  cooperation  with  the  FTC  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Consvimer 
Affairs. 

In  svunmary,  CIC  helped  to  develop  and  then  obtained  71  publications  for  the 
Consumer  Information  Catalog  during  fiscal  year  1993. 

MEDIA 

The  media  plays  a  key  role  in  helping  QC  reach  the  public  with  important 
information.   CIC  regularly  sends  out  information  releases  to  the  print  media  and 
scripts  to  the  electroruc  media  in  both  English  and  Sparush  to  promote  the  Catalog 
and  the  specific  Federal  consun\er  publications  listed  in  it.   The  media  then  makes 
this  iixformation  available  to  consumers  as  a  public  service,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government.   Through  this  cost-effective  channel,  CIC  is  able  to  reach  millions  of 
Americans.   CIC  print  media  releases,  known  as  New  for  Consumers,  have  been  the 
source  for  regular  items  in  magazines  such  as  Family  Circle,  Good  Housekeeping, 
McCalls,  Glamour,  Money,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Forbes,  and  Business  Week. 
The  releases  have  also  appeared  regularly  in  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
from  Tlie  New  York  Times,  The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  TIte  Dallas  Morning  News  to  Tlie  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Deseret  News,  and  The  San  Diego  Union  Tribune. 
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Newspapers  and  magazines  such  as  Business  Week,  Roll  Call,  Modem  Maturity, 
National  Geographic,  Black  Enterprise,  Consumers'  Research,  VISTA,  and  Home 
Mechanix  regularly  donate  space  to  CIC's  public  service  print  ads  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  distributed  two  sets  of  ads,  "Your  Free 
Catalog  Knocked  My  Socks  Off'  and  "Invest  a  Stamp,  Save  a  Bundle"  encouraging 
consumers  to  send  for  the  free  Consumer  Information  Catalog.  More  than  fifteen 
hundred  consumers  request  the  Catalog  each  week  in  response  to  CIC  print  ads. 

CIC  regularly  mails  sets  of  live-copy  scripts,  known  as  Federal  Consumer  Focus  (FCF) 
scripts,  to  approximately  4,000  radio  and  television  stations  across  the  country.   The 
scripts  are  provided  in  English  and  Spanish.  CIC  conducted  a  survey  of  FCF  radio 
users  in  April  1993.   The  survey  confirmed  that  stations  with  formats  ranging  from 
adult  contemporary  to  country,  news/ talk,  and  rock  use  the  scripts  as  a  basis  for 
consumer  news  spots,  as  back-up  information  for  call-in  shows,  and  as  disc  jockey 
filler.  FCF  scripts  are  invaluable  for  consumers  who  rely  primarily  on  radio  and 
television  as  their  main  sources  of  information.   Based  on  the  survey  results,  CIC  has 
eliminated  the  less  used  60-second  spot  and  added  additional  15  and  20-second 
scripts.   During  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  received  approximately  $2  million  worth  of  air 
time  from  radio  stations  using  FCF  scripts. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  continued  to  research,  write,  and  distribute  News  On  press 
releases.  This  program  provides  timely  and  important  information  that  is  not 
available  in  the  form  of  a  publication  through  CIC.   CIC  gathers  information  from 
subject  matter  experts  within  each  agency,  internal  reports,  and  sources  in  related 
private  sector  and  consumer  organizations.   News  On  releases  are  distributed  to  print 
and  broadcast  media  nationwide  and  in  fiscal  year  1993  covered  such  topics  as 
immunizing  your  child,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1993,  heart  health, 
energy  conservation,  and  tips  for  home  renters. 

CIC  also  conducts  individual  promotional  meetings  with  selected  writers  and 
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reporters.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  met  with  more  than  100  consiimer  writers  and 
editors,  major  magazines,  newspapers,  and  wire  services  to  brief  them  on  the  Catalog 
and  specific  Federal  publications  that  would  be  of  interest  to  their  readers.   As  a 
result  of  this  direct  approach,  CIC  has  succeeded  in  placing  feature  mentions  in 
numerous  newspapers,  magazines  and  news  syndicates.   For  example,  during  fiscal 
year  1993,  Parade  delivered  information  from  fourteen  different  CIC  publications  to 
its  more  than  36  million  readers.   Good  Housekeeping's  consumer  columnist 
encouraged  six  million  readers  to  send  for  sbc  different  publications.  The  Gannett 
News  Service  ran  eight  articles  promoting  CIC  booklets.  The  Knight-Ridder  News 
Service  featured  seven  booklets,  while  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service  each  ran  three  articles  promoting  QC  booklets. 

CIC's  high  visibility  with  the  media  results  in  numerous  calls  from  reporters  seeking 
help  in  resccirching  consumer  information  features.   For  example,  when  ABC's 
national  news  program,  "Day  One,"  planned  a  feature  segment  on  sweepstakes  scams, 
their  first  call  was  to  CIC.   CIC  put  them  in  touch  with  experts  at  the  National  Fraud 
Information  Center,  a  nonprofit  organization  run  by  a  coalition  of  consumer  groups 
headed  by  the  National  Consumers  League.  CIC  also  connected  ABC  with  the  FTC 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  and  sent  two  pubhcations.  Swindlers  Are  Calling  and 
Fraud  by  Phone,  for  ABC  to  offer  consumers  as  additional  resources. 

In  mid-summer  1993,  Workbench,  a  national  home  improvement  magazine  in  Kansas 
City,  was  overwhelmed  with  reader  inquiries  about  how  to  repair  their  flooded 
homes.  The  magazine  itself  was  flooded  and  didn't  have  complete  access  to  its  own 
library.  CIC  researched  and  provided  the  necessary  information  for  a  special  issue 
devoted  to  repairing  flood  damage  using  various  publications  from  USDA  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

One  of  the  most  well-known  ways  that  consumers  find  out  about  the  Catalog  is 
CIC's  annual  television  public  service  advertising  campaign.  This  past  year,  CIC 
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developed  and  released  "Babies  and  Puppies/'  employing  the  age-old  advertising 
wisdom  that  viewers  are  attracted  to  spots  featuring  dogs  and  children.   Viewers  and 
television  public  service  directors  alike  have  validated  that  wisdom  by  responding 
enthusiastically  to  the  spot.  CIC  research  indicates  that  television  stations  will  donate 
air  time  worth  more  than  $6  million  over  the  12-month  life  of  the  campaign. 

Established  in  January  1991,  CIC's  electronic  bulletin  board  system  (BBS)  provides  the 
media  with  around-the-clock  access  to  consumer  information.  Writers  and  editors 
with  short  deadlines  can  review  and  dowrUoad  more  than  165  press  releases  emd 
radio  scripts  on  a  variety  of  coi\sumer  topics.  The  current  quarterly  edition  of  the 
Catalog  is  available,  along  wdth  the  full  text  of  more  than  45  of  the  most  popular 
publications.  Additional  iriformation  about  the  BBS  services  currently  available  and 
those  under  development  is  presented  on  page  27. 

MARKETING 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  repeated  several  direct  mail  marketing  projects  that  had 
proven  successful  in  the  past.  These  efforts,  undertaken  in  cooperation  v^ath  Federal 
and  corporate  partners,  made  use  of  ongoing  mailings  to  a  variety  of  audiences  and 
were  designed  to  encourage  the  public  to  order  CIC  publications: 

•  Internal  Revenue  Service:  During  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  to  promote  the  Consumer  Information 
Catalog.   aC  designed  and  printed  mailback  cards  for  distribution  through  the  three 
IRS  mailing  centers  to  citizens  requesting  supplemental  tax  information. 
Approximately  five  million  cards  described  and  offered  the  Catalog.   More  than  12 
percent  of  the  recipients  used  these  cards  to  order  a  copy.  In  addition  to  the 
mailback  cards,  CIC  sent  out  more  than  one  million  copies  of  the  Catalog  itself  with 
other  tax  information  packages.  As  a  result  of  this  project,  consumers  ordered  more 
than  1,600,000  publications.   In  fiscal  year  1994,  CIC  is  again  promoting  the  Catalog 
on  five  million  mailback  cards  and  distributing  one  million  Catalogs  directly  through 
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the  IRS. 


•  Office  of  Personnel  Management:  Working  closely  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  and  the  Treasury  Department,  CIC  included  an  insert  in  benefit 
checks  going  to  740,000  retired  dvil  servants  in  March  1993.   CIC  used  this 
cooperative  project  with  OPM  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  distribute  up  to  four 
sample  publications  to  recipients  of  these  inserts.  This  promotion  resulted  in 
distribution  of  more  than  390,000  publications  to  retired  dvil  servants  and  their 
families  during  fiscal  year  1993.   CIC  plans  to  repeat  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

•  Railroad  Retirement  Board:   During  September  1993,  CIC  worked  with  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  (RRB)  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  have  an  insert 
printed  and  distributed  to  approximately  400,000  Railroad  Retirement  beneficiaries, 
offering  the  Consumer  Information  Catalog  and  sample  publications.   The  response 
was  excellent  with  more  than  six  percent  of  the  recipients  requesting  the  Catalog  and 
sample  packet.  This  promotion  resulted  in  distribution  of  more  than  83,000 
publications  to  retired  railroad  employees  and  their  families  during  fiscal  year  1993. 
CIC  plans  to  repeat  this  project  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

•  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs:   In  July  1993,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
CIC  designed  and  printed  an  insert  offering  a  free  sample  packet  of  booklets  to 
approximately  two  million  VA  redpients  of  compensation,  pension,  and  education 
benefit  checks.    With  a  insert  return  rate  of  nearly  five  percent,  almost  450,000 
publications  were  distributed  as  a  result  of  this  project.  CIC  will  repeat  this  project 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

•  Tax  Refund  Check  Insert  Project:   Each  year,  the  Treasury  sends  out 
approximately  70  million  income  tax  refund  checks  to  American  taxpayers.   In  April 
1993,  the  Treasury  induded  two  million  CIC  inserts  in  outgoing  tax  refund  checks. 
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The  promotional  insert  offered  the  Consumer  Information  Catalog  which  was 
ordered  by  5.5  percent  of  those  receiving  the  promotion.   As  a  result,  149,000 
publications  were  distributed.  This  effort  will  be  repeated  in  May  1994  with  four 
million  inserts  being  distributed. 

The  direct  mail  marketing  efforts  undertaken  by  CIC  have  become  a  vital  tool  in 
reaching  the  public  with  information  about  the  helpful  publications  available  to  them. 
The  combined  publication  distribution  resulting  from  CIC  marketing  efforts  during 
fiscal  1993  approached  2.7  million  publications.   This  represented  24.6  percent  of 
CIC's  total  non-bulk  distribution  during  the  year.   Additionally,  these  projects  were 
responsible  for  distribution  of  more  than  2.1  nrdllion  Catalogs  which  was  11.5  percent 
of  the  total  printed  in  fiscal  1993.   During  fiscal  year  1995,  CIC  plans  to  continue  the 
direct  mail  marketing  projects  that  have  been  effective  in  the  past  in  advertising  the 
availability  of  CIC  publications. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  CIC  program  support  staff  manages  and  directs  the  production,  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Consumer  Information  Catalog  and  oversees  and  monitors  all  CIC 
customer  order  fulfillment  and  mailing  services  provided  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  The  quarterly  Consumer  Information  Catalog  lists 
more  than  200  free  and  low-cost  Federal  consumer  publications.   During  fiscal  year 
1993,  CIC  printed  18.2  nrdllion  Catalogs  and  currently  projects  printing  16  million 
Catalogs  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995.   During  fiscal  year  1993,  each  Catalog  edition 
listed  an  average  of  208  publications  of  which  45  percent  were  free;  34  percent  were 
low-priced  (50c)  GPO  sales  publications;  and  21  percent  were  regular  GPO  sales 
publications.  The  average  price  of  a  sales  publication  listed  in  the  Catalog  was  93c, 
up  slightly  from  89c  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  Catalog  is  made  available  through  schools,  libraries,  consumer  groups.  Federal 
offices  with  large  numbers  of  visitors,  congressional  offices,  and  in  response  to 
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individual  requests.   The  largest  part  of  this  distribution  is  accomplished  using  CIC's 
bulk  mail  list  which  contains  the  addresses  of  approximately  40,000  groups  and 
organizations  which  have  agreed  to  provide  25  or  more  Catalogs  quarterly  to  their 
constituencies.   During  fiscal  year  1993,  CIC  undertook  an  effort  to  expand  the 
availability  of  the  Catalog  to  organizatioixs  servirig  low-income  and  minority 
consumers.   CIC  mailed  free  bulk  subscription  offers  to  more  than  50,000  groups  and 
organizations  with  significant  access  to  these  groups.  As  a  result  of  this  mail  offer, 
new  subscribers  requested  over  200,000  copies  of  the  Catalog  each  year  for 
distribution  to  low-income  and  minority  consumers. 

Generating  the  sole  source  of  income  retained  by  CIC  from  its  Publication 
Distribution  program,  CIC  charges  a  $1.00  user  fee  on  each  Catalog  order  requesting 
free  publications.   Fiscal  year  1993  user  fee  revenue  totalled  $415,772,  all  of  which 
was  deposited  in  the  CIC  Fund.   This  was  a  slight  increase  compared  to  the  previous 
year's  total  of  $413,419.   Fiscal  year  1993  also  saw  an  increase  in  the  number  of  low- 
priced  (50c)  publications  requested  by  the  public.   GPO  sales  revenue  for  this 
category  of  publication  increased  nearly  11  percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1992  amount 
of  $658,279  to  $728,813  in  fiscal  year  1993.   Overall,  CIC's  fiscal  year  1993  sale  of  GPO 
publications  produced  an  increase  of  more  than  11  percent  from  the  previous  year  for 
a  total  of  $2,230,193  in  revenue  for  GPO.  Together,  this  fiscal  year  1993  GPO  sales 
revenue  and  the  CIC  retained  user  fee  revenue  for  fiscal  year  1993  came  to 
approximately  $2,646,000.  The  amount  was  an  increase  of  more  than  nine  percent 
over  the  total  for  fiscal  year  1992  generated  by  CIC  distribution  activities. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  increase  in  sales  publication  revenue  during  fiscal  year  1993 
was  that  beginning  with  the  winter  1992-93  edition  of  the  Catalog,  CIC  gave 
consumers  the  option  of  using  Visa  or  MasterCard  to  pay  for  purchases.   This  added 
convenience  appears  to  have  increased  the  number  of  customers  ordering  sales 
publications  and  those  individuals  using  charge  cards  tend  to  order  more  items. 
Currently,  charge  card  orders  account  for  nearly  5  percent  of  all  order  blank  orders 
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and  average  $7.86  in  sales  value  as  compared  to  an  average  of  $5.72  for  cash  orders. 

The  ongoing  receipt,  processing,  and  mailing  of  CIC  customer  orders  is  accomplished 
through  the  GPO  Public  Documents  Distribution  Center  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.   All  of 
this  work  is  done  on  a  reimbursable  basis  primarily  by  GPO.   QC  coordinates  the 
overall  process  and  bills  the  organizations  participating  in  the  free  distribution 
program  to  cover  associated  costs.  During  fiscal  year  1993,  nearly  11.7  million 
publications  were  distributed  as  compared  to  the  11.6  million  pubUcations  distributed 
in  fiscal  year  1992.   This  includes  bulk  quantities  under  separate  contracts  with 
individual  agencies. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

CIC's  primary  goal  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  providing  agencies  with  low-cost 
and  effective  dissemination  services  to  deliver  valuable  information  to  consumers 
through  the  media  and  mail  order  publications.  However,  a  variety  of  new  methods 
to  obtain  information  and  educational  materials  are  being  explored.   OMB  has  revised 
and  reissued  Circular  No.  A-130  to  direct  Federal  agencies  to  expand  their  outreach 
to  the  public  and  to  support  the  use  of  new  technologies  to  facilitate  this  process. 
CIC  customer  agencies  are  looking  for  ways  to  provide  their  information  via  new 
methods.  CIC  has  undertaken  steps  to  provide  information  in  an  electronic  format  to 
those  customers  who  are  prepared  to  receive  it. 

The  centerpiece  of  CIC  efforts  to  provide  around-the-clock  access  to  consimier 
information  in  an  electronic  format  is  the  CIC  electroruc  bulletin  board  system  (BBS). 
Originally  established  in  January  1991  as  a  way  to  provide  media  contacts  with 
advance  access  to  press  releases,  usage  by  average  consumers  has  increased  greatly 
over  the  past  year.   One  reason  for  this  increase  is  that  access  to  the  CIC  BBS  is  being 
provided  via  FedWorld,  a  gateway  BBS  operated  by  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  which  provides  users  direct  access  to  more  than  100  Federal 
Government  BBS's.   CIC's  BBS  has  consistently  ranked  in  the  top  five  systems  in 
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teraas  of  usage  on  FedWorld.   By  logging  on  to  the  system,  users  can  review  and 
download:  A  selection  of  more  than  165  information  releases  and  scripts  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects;  the  latest  Consumer  Information  Catalog;  and  a  selection  of  more 
than  45  of  the  publications  listed  in  the  Catalog.   Users  can  also  read  a  wide  variety 
of  armouncements  about  upcoming  corisumer  events  and  leave  messages,  questions, 
or  requests  for  the  QC  staff.  And,  since  new  information  releases  and  scripts  are 
added  to  the  BBS  as  soon  as  they  are  written  and  cleared,  BBS  users  can  have  the 
information  up  to  two  weeks  before  the  printed  version  is  available  for  use.   QC's 
BBS  has  received  more  than  7,000  calls  from  over  2,700  users.   During  fiscal  year 
1994,  CIC  will  add  two  phone  lines  to  the  BBS  and  begin  to  advertise  its  availability 
to  the  public.   Efforts  are  continuing  to  put  all  of  the  publicatior\s  listed  in  the 
Catalog  on  the  BBS  so  that  users  can  retrieve  any  publication  QC  has  available. 

Several  other  uses  of  new  technologies  to  bring  consumer  information  to  the  public 
during  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  are  being  considered  by  CIC.  These  include: 

•  Providing  access  to  CIC  information  via  Internet.  This  worldwide  network  is  used 
daily  by  millions  of  individuals  to  search  for  and  exchange  information  and  is 
currently  the  closest  thing  to  the  information  super  highway  available.   CIC  is 
working  with  GSA  information  managers  to  devise  a  low-cost  way  to  liiik  CIC's 
computers  to  the  Internet  so  that  the  information  will  be  readily  accessible  by  all 
Internet  users. 

•  Putting  the  information  that  is  available  on  the  CIC  BBS  onto  one  or  more 
nationvwde  online  telecommunications  services.  These  services  allow  their  members 
access  \'ia  personal  computers  to  a  wide  variet)'  of  useful  information  sources  as  well 
as  providing  shopping  opportimities.  The  Catalog  and  information  from  the 
publications  would  be  available  to  users  "of  the  service  to  read  online  or  to  dowidoad 
to  their  ov^nn  computer.   The  advantage  of  these  systems  is  that  they  provide  local 
access  numbers  for  most  of  the  country  and  are  more  widely  used  by  average 
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consumers  than  are  the  Internet  or  electronic  bulletin  board  systems. 

•  Establishment  of  a  "Fax  on  Demand"  system  that  would  allow  consumers  with 
touch-tone  telephones  to  call  any  time  of  the  day  and  have  consumer  information 
immediately  faxed  to  them. 

•  Development  and  sale  of  a  CD-ROM  containing  the  text  and  graphics  of  all  CIC 
distributed  publications.  Purchasers  would  be  able  to  easily  search  this  data  to 
quickly  find  pertinent  information. 

CIC  is  convmitted  to  utilizing  the  emerging  technologies  to  reach  the  public  with 
Federal  consumer  information.   To  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  within  the 
Government,  CIC  is  a  member  of  several  organizations  including  the  Government 
Information  Working  Group  (GIWG)  which  provides  coordination  and  policy 
oversight  to  other  Federal  working  groups.   The  GIWG,  chaired  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  is  part  of  the  Information  Policy  Committee  which  was 
chartered  under  the  Information  Infrastructure  Task  Force  (IITF).  The  IITF  was 
created  by  the  President  to  help  formulate  and  implement  policies  and  initiatives 
needed  to  support  the  development  of  an  efficient  and  effective  National  Information 
Infrastructure.   Within  existing  resources,  CIC  will  strive  to  take  advantage  of  new 
methods  of  ir\formation  dissemination  to  expand  our  reach  to  consumers  at  all 
socioeconomic  levels  nationwide. 
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SUMMARY 

The  amount  of  $2,013,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  a  decrease  of  $61,000  from 
the  fiscal  year  1994  amount.  Within  this  decrease  of  2.9  percent  in  appropriated 
funds,  CIC  vsrill  absorb  the  projected  total  cost  of  $49,000  for  career  ladder  promotions 
and  the  general  and  locality  pay  increases  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  resulting  effective 
amount  will  require  CIC  to  continue  to  carefully  control  expenditures.  In  the  process, 
CIC  will  implement  economies  in  carrying  out  all  phases  of  its  operations.  By 
actively  searching  out  even  more  cost-effective  and  efficient  ways  for  accomplishing 
its  objectives  and  goals,  CIC  will  continue  ongoing  programs  for  sharing  Federal 
consumer  information  with  the  public.  The  diligent  and  successful  pursuit  of  cost 
savings  is  an  essential  element  in  conducting  business. 

In  conclusion,  this  budget  request  will  pay  for  the  continuation  of  important  services 
to  the  American  public.   It  will  provide  the  necessary  funding  for  CIC  to  maintain 
programs  for  obtaining  vital  information  from  Federal  agencies  and  making  it 
available  to  American  consumers.  Toward  that  end,  CIC  will  work  closely  with 
Federal  agencies  and  private  organizations  to  develop  and  promote  valuable 
publications,  to  compile  and  distribute  the  Consumer  Information  Catalog,  and  to 
direct  and  monitor  the  operation  of  the  GPO  distribution  facility  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
In  recognition  of  the  vast  potential  of  the  computer  age,  CIC  will  also  seek  and 
explore  innovative  methods  for  defirung,  developing,  and  delivering  information  to 
the  public  through  new  technologies.  As  they  have  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  QC 
activities  will  continue  to  serve  a  crucial  role  throughout  fiscal  year  1995  in  helping  to 
improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons  through  information  and  education. 
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Wednesday,  March  16,  1994. 

OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

WITNESSES 

POLLY  BACA,  SPECL\L  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  DIRECTOR, 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
PAUL  STEVEN  MILLER,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
E.  WAVERLY  LAND,  DIRECTOR,  PLANNING,  BUDGET  AND  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Stokes.  Good  morning.  Ms.  Baca. 

Ms.  Baca.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stokes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  our  sub- 
committee this  morning.  Appearing  before  us  at  this  time  is  Ms. 
Baca,  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

I  want  to  note,  Ms.  Baca,  that  the  title  for  your  position  has  been 
reinstated  and  is  back  to  that  of  being  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  we  certainly  congratulate  you  for  that  achievement 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  subcommittee. 

Would  you  like  to  introduce  your  associates? 

Ms.  Baca.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  delighted  to.  Sitting  next  to  me 
is  Mr.  Paul  Miller,  who  is  our  newly  appointed  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  and  continues  to  serve  in  a  additional  role  of  serving  as 
the  White  House  liaison  to  the  disabilities  community. 

We  also  have  Mr.  Waverly  Land,  who  is  our  Director  of  Planning, 
Budget  and  Evaluation.  We  are  all  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  before  you  and  to  present  our  fiscal  year  1995  budget. 

In  that  budget,  we  are  requesting  $2,179,000  and  18  FTE  staff 
positions.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  highlight  some  of  our  office's 
accomplishments  over  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Without  objection,  we  will  place  your  entire  formal 
statement  into  the  record  at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed  any 
way  you  would  like. 

Ms.  Baca.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Ms.  Baca.  And  I  do  again  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you.  I  might  let  you  know  that  I  was  sworn  in  11  days  ago, 
and  so  I  am  now  fully  on  board  and  I  am  working  more  than  full 
time  in  trying  to  achieve  the  mission  of  our  office.  It  is  an  exciting 
office  and  position  to  be  in  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Our  office  has  had  some  wonderful  programs  on  which  we  plan 
to  build  and  that  is  the  theory  in  which  we  approach  this  mission. 

I  might  first  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  being  our  congressional  sponsor  for  our  seventh  Constituent  Re- 
source Exposition  which  is  better  known  as  Expo  and  which  was 
held  on  June  14th,  1993  in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Expo  is  held  during  the  first  session  of  each  Congress  and  is  de- 
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signed  to  acquaint  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  with  the 
resources  of  various  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  assist  them  in  re- 
sponding to  constituent  inquiries  and  complaints. 

Last  June,  more  than  800  congressional  staffers  attended.  At 
Expo,  the  staffers  met  with  representatives  of  37  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  who  stayed  and  were  available  to  discuss  the 
programs  of  these  different  departments  and  agencies  and  distrib- 
ute their  particular  publications. 

Staffers  who  attended  Expo  received  copies  of  the  Congressional 
liaison  book  which  we  mailed  to  all  of  the  congressional  district  of- 
fices. In  all,  more  than  5,000  copies  of  the  handbook  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Many  congressional  staff  members  have  let  us  know  that 
this  particular  handbook  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
resources  they  have  received. 

In  1993,  we  also  hosted  the  National  Consumers  Week  which 
was  observed  during  the  week  of  October  24th  through  30th.  For 
the  first  time,  this  event  was  planned  and  implemented  in  coopera- 
tion with  four  major  consumer  organizations.  We  were  delighted 
that  they  joined  us  and  we  hope  to  expand  that  cooperation.  The 
four  organizations  that  assisted  us  in  1993  were  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  the  National  Association  of  Consumer  Agen- 
cy Administrators,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
and  the  National  Consumer  League. 

The  theme  for  1993  was  "Focus  on  Fraud"  and  was  supported 
and  adopted  by  a  number  of  government  agencies,  elected  officials, 
educators,  consumer  groups,  community  organizations,  businesses, 
and  the  media. 

We  intend  to  extend  our  partnership  with  these  and  other  groups 
as  we  develop  our  plans  for  the  future.  Fraud  is  a  major  concern 
of  American  consumers.  For  this  reason,  we  have  targeted  the  most 
frequent  tjrpes  of  fraud  and  we  specifically  targeted  them  for  pur- 
poses of  inclusion  in  National  Consumers  Week. 

The  frequent  types  of  fraud  that  we  included  during  that  week 
were  auto  repair  and  sales,  home  improvements  and  maintenance, 
credit,  insurance,  health,  investments,  telemarketing  and  direct 
marking,  including  mail  order. 

In  addition,  we  were  delighted  because  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  coordinated  their  announcement  of  the  largest 
telemarketing  fraud  crackdown  in  our  Nation's  history  with  our 
National  Consumers  Week  press  conference,  further  focusing  public 
attention  on  fraud. 

The  poster  for  National  Consumers  Week  was  printed  in  English 
and  Spanish  and  was  distributed  to  approximately  25,000  organiza- 
tions and  groups.  In  addition,  we  published  a  brochure  entitled 
"Too  Good  To  Be  True:  A  Consumer  Guide  to  Fraud."  100,000  cop- 
ies were  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Korean  and 
they  were  made  available  through  the  Consumer  Information  Cen- 
ter in  Pueblo. 

Incidentally,  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  been  expanding 
the  number  of  languages  in  which  we  print  National  Consumers 
Week  materials.  We  have  found  this  is  a  very  effective  way  to 
reach  consumers  whose  primary  language  is  not  English  and  to 
communicate  with  communities  who  are  particular  targets  of  fraud 
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and  who  have,  in  the  past,  not  been  reached  as  often  by  consumer 
awareness  efforts. 

In  addition  to  publications  related  to  National  Consumers  Week, 
we  also  revised  and  reprinted  our  brochure  on  safety  recalls.  "Stay- 
ing Healthy  and  Whole:  A  Consumer  Guide  to  Product  Safety  Re- 
calls." The  brochure  was  updated  in  cooperation  with  the  eight 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  product  safety.  This  brochure  is 
available  free  from  the  Consumer  Information  Center. 

The  new  edition  covers  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  new 
seafood  hotline,  and  the  Departm^ent  of  Transportation's,  new  child 
safety  seat  registration  system.  In  1993,  we  sponsored  four  infor- 
mal seminars  designed  to  improve  the  management  of  Federal 
agency  hotlines.  As  part  of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Council's  Federal 
Consumer  Hotline  Working  Group,  representatives  from  23  Federal 
agencies  gathered  to  discuss  how  to  reduce  frustration  for  callers, 
improve  the  quality  of  services  provided,  and  better  utilize  the  in- 
formation provided  by  callers.  Improving  service  to  callers  and  re- 
ducing incorrect  referral  is  especially  important  for  home-bound  el- 
derly consumers  who  rely  on  hotlines  for  information  and  assist- 
ance about  product  and  food  safety,  social  security,  and  other  is- 
sues that  affect  their  lives. 

Because  of  the  expertise  we  have  developed  in  privacy  issues  at 
the  Federal  level,  we  coordinated  two  public  hearings  in  January 
regarding  privacy  and  the  national  information  infrastructure.  One 
was  held  in  Sacramento,  California,  and  the  other  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  information  gathered  from  these  hearings  will  be  used  by 
the  working  group  on  privacy  which  is  part  of  the  President's  infor- 
mation infrastructure  task  force  to  develop  its  policy  recommenda- 
tions on  protecting  consumer  privacy. 

The  goal  of  this  task  force  is  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
technological  infrastructure  that  will  evolve  over  the  next  five  to  10 
years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  our  office  identified  privacy  as 
a  major  consumer  protection  issue  quite  some  time  ago.  Because  of 
our  work  on  this  issue,  the  office  is  viewed  as  a  credible  advocate 
for  measures  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  individuals  in  today's 
electronic  marketplace.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  making  final 
edits  on  our  seventh  edition  of  the  Consumer  Resource  Handbook 
which  is  scheduled  for  spring  publication. 

Our  goal  for  the  coming  year  is  to  assist  the  administration  in 
achieving  the  President's  promise  to  use  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  real  problems  of  real  people.  We  will  be  the  voice 
which  puts  real  people  first  by  giving  consumers  a  voice.  We  want 
to  help  create  an  environment  which  empowers  people  to  make  in- 
formed decisions. 

Our  office  will  represent  consumers  in  development  of  the  Presi- 
dent's upcoming  policy  initiative  which  include  health  care  reform, 
welfare  reform,  the  information  superhighway,  crime  and  violence 
reduction,  and  Reinventing  Grovemment.  Our  office  will  work  close- 
ly with  both  HHS  and  Members  of  the  White  House  policy  staff  on 
these  initiatives  and  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
areas  of  privacy  protection  and  prevention  of  fraud. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  here  and  for  considering  our  fiscal 
year  1995  budget  request,  ani  I  would  be  happy  to  ^swer  Inv 
questions  you  might  have.  *^^        answer  any 

[The  information  follows:] 
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LMTKI)  STATKS 
OKHCK  OK  CONSl  MKR  AFFAIRS 

Washington,  DC.    20201 


POLLY  BACA 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 

Director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 


Polly  Baca  was  appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  by  President  Clinton  on  December  21,  1993. 

Before  coming  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  Ms.  Baca  was  the  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  Institute  for  Hispanic  Education  and  Economic  Development.   The  Institute  and  its 
Visiones  statewide  leiidership  program  sought  to  broaden  the  potential  of  community  leaders 
through  the  development  of  skills  in  cultural  competence  and  understanding  of 
transformational  leadership  principles. 

Ms.  Baca  served  12  years  in  the  Colorado  legislature,  including  terms  in  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives  from  1974  to  1978  and  in  the  State  Senate  from  1978  to  1986.    She  was 
the  first  minority  woman  to  serve  in  the  Colorado  State  Senate,  and  the  first  Hispanic  women 
to  serve  in  a  leadership  position  in  any  State  Senate  m  the  United  States.    In  addition,  Ms. 
Baca  served  as  a  vice  chair  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  from  1981  to  1989. 

Ms.  Baca  began  her  professional  career  as  an  editorial  assistant  for  a  labor  union  newspaper 
in  Washington,  D.C.    During  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  administration,  she  served  as 
Public  Information  Officer  for  a  White  House  agency.    She  then  joined  the  national  campaign 
staff  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  his  bid  for  President.    Later,  she  served  as  the 
Director  of  Research  and  Information  for  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza  and  then  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  Lawrence  O'Brien,  former  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

A  graduate  of  Colorado  Slate  University,  Ms.  Baca  has  received  numerous  awards,  including 
honorary  doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  and  Wartburg  College 
in  Iowa. 
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I  MTKn  STATKS 

OIFK  K  OK  (  ONSl  MKK  Af  K\IRS 

Washington.  D.C.    20201 

PAUL  STEVEN  MILLER 

Deputy  Director 

U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 


Paul  Steven  Miller  was  appointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  by  President  Clinton  on  December  21, 
1993. 

Before  being  appointed  to  this  position,  Mr.  Miller  was  the 
Director  of  Disability  Outreach  for  the  White  House  Office  of 
Presidential  Personnel.   In  his  role  at  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Miller  was  involved  in  ensuring  that  persons  with  disabilities 
were  placed  throughout  government  thus  becoming  full  participants 
in  policy  making  levels  throughout  the  Administration. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Clinton  White  House  in  January,  1993,  Mr. 
Miller  was  the  Director  of  Litigation  for  the  Western  Law  Center 
for  Disability  Rights,  a  non-profit,  legal  services  center 
specializing  in  disability  rights  issues.   At  the  Western  Law 
Center  for  Disability  Rights,  Mr.  Miller  litigated  all  types  of 
disability  discrimination  cases,  including  in  the  areas  of 
employment,  access,  education,  and  transportation.   He  was  also  a 
professor  at  Loyola  Law  School  and  UCLA  Law  School. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  cum 
iaude  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   At  Harvard  , 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Civil  Rights-Civil 
Liberties  Law  Review.   He  has  written  many  articles  in  the  area 
of  disability  civil  rights  and  has  received  several  international 
honors  including  being  named  Parsons  Visiting  Scholar  at  the 
University  of  Sydney  and  an  invited  speaker  on  disability  rights 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  frequent  speaker  in  the  area  of  disability  law 
and  discrimination  before  disability  and  civil  rights  groups, 
business  organizations,  and  bar  associations. 
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UNITED  STATES 

OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Wuhlnglon.  D.C.   20201 


HOWARD  SELTZER 

DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION  ANALYSIS 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


Howard  Seltzer  has  been  Director  for  Policy  and  Education  Analysis  at  the  United  States 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (USOCA)  since  1980.     He  is  responsible  for  evaluating  Federal 
policies  and  programs  affecting  consumers,  coordinating  the  41-agency  Federal  Consumer 
Affairs  Council  created  by  Executive  Order  12160  to  provide  leadership  to  Federal  efforts  in 
consumer  protection  and  consumer  information  and  education,  and  encouraging  and  assisting 
government  and  industry  programs  to  meet  consumer  needs. 

As  project  manager  for  the  Office's  landmark  studies  of  consumer  complaint  handling  by 
business  and  government,  he  has  had  the  leadership  role  in  USOCA's  advocacy  of 
aggressive,  pro-active  customer  service  and  complaint  handling  as  a  key  to  marketplace 
success.    USOCA's  efforts  on  behalf  of  older  and  disabled  and  minority  consumers  also  fall 
under  Mr.  Seltzer's  supervision,  as  does  the  Office's  work  in  the  areas  of  health,  food  safety 
and  nutrition. 

Mr.  Seltzer  is  also  deeply  involved  in  marketplace  standards  issues.    He  represents  USOCA 
on  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Standards  Policy  and  serves  on  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Committee  and  the  Environmental  Labeling  Subcommittee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  and  Materials.   A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  as  well  as  ANSI's  Consumer  Interest  Council,  he  is 
currently  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  International  Organization  for  Standardization's 
Council  Committee  on  Consumer  Policy  (ISO/COPOLCO). 
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UNITED  STATES 

OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Washington,  D.C.   20201 


E.  WAVERLY  LAND 

DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  PLANNING,  BUDGET 

AND  EVALUATION 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


E.  Waverly  Land  joined  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (USOCA)  in  January,  1990  as 
Director  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation.   In  this  capacity,  he  is  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  financial  planning  and  management,  administrative  services,  program  evaluation 
and  contract  administration.   He  also  is  supervising  the  preparation  and  production  of  the 
next  issue  of  the  Consumer's  Resource  Handbook. 

Prior  to  joining  USOCA,  Mr.  Land  was  Chief  of  the  Budget  Formulation  Branch  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  Budget  Analysis  Division  at  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.   There  he  supervised  the  preparation,  justification  and  presentation  of  budget 
estimates  for  the  appropriations  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  including  USOCA.   In  1988, 
Mr.  Land  was  a  LEGIS  Program  Fellow  in  the  office  of  Senator  Terry  Sanford  where  he 
researched  and  wrote  bills  to  restructure  the  Federal  budget  process. 

Mr.  Land  began  his  Federal  service  in  1973  as  a  budget  analyst  with  ACTION,  the  agency 
for  volunteer  service.  There  he  was  responsible  for  budgeting  for  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA 
and  the  Older  Americans  Volunteer  Programs. 

An  honors  graduate  in  English  of  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  in  Laurinburg,  NC,  Mr. 
Land  was  bom  in  Newport  News,  VA.   He  has  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  the  latest 
in  1993.   In  addition,  he  is  an  active  volunteer  in  his  community  having  served  five  years  as 
a  listener  and  trainer  with  a  local  crisis  hotline,  as  a  fundraiser  for  various  charities,  and  as 
chair  of  an  AIDS  support  services  network  for  his  church.     He  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  St.  Andrews  Press  and  the  Episcopal  Caring  Response  to  AIDS. 
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statement  by  Polly  Baca 

Special  Assistant  To  The  President 

and  Director  of  the 

U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 

March  16,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  very 
happy  to  come  before  you  today  in  my  new  role  as  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs.   Accompanying  me  today  is  Paul  Steven  Miller, 
the  newly  appointed  Deputy  Director.   I  have  also  brought  E. 
Waver ly  Land,  Director  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation. 

I  am  here  to  discuss  the  FY  1935  budget  for  our  office,  in 
which  we  request  $2,179,000  and  18  FTE  staff  positions. 

First,  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  our  office  over  the  last  year: 

The  7th  Constituent  Resource  Exposition  (commonly  known  as 
Expo)  was  held  on  June  14,  1993  in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.   Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  being  our  congressional 
sponsor  for  the  Expo. 

Expo  is  held  during  the  first  session  of  each  Congress  and 
is  designed  to  expose  Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to  the 
resources  of  various  Federal  agencies  which  can  assist  them  in 
responding  to  constituent  inquiries  and  complaints. 

More  than  800  congressional  staffers  attended. 

At  Expo,  the  staffers  met  representatives  from  37  Federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

Staffers  who  attended  received  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Liaison  Handbook.   Additionally,  we  mailed  copies  of  the  Handbook 
to  all  Congressional  District  Offices. 

In  all,  more  than  5,000  copies  have  been  distributed.   Many 
congressional  staff  members  have  indicated  that  this  material  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  useful  single  resource  they  had  received. 

The  1993  National  Consumers  Week  (NCW)  was  observed  October 
24th  -  30th.   For  the  first  time,  this  event  was  planned  and 
implemented  in  cooperation  with  four  major  consumer 
organizations — 

the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

the  National  Association  of  Consumer  Agency 

Administrators , 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General,   and 
the  National  Consumers  League. 

The  theme,  "Focus  on  Fraud",  produced  considerable 
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involvement  and  participation  of  government  agencies,  elected 
officials,  educators,  consumer  groups,  community  organizations, 
businesses,  and  the  media. 

Fraud  is  a  major  consumer  issue  facing  American  consumers. 
For  this  reason,  we  targeted  the  most  frequent  types  of  fraud  for 
National  Consumers  Week:  auto  repair  and  sales;  home  improvements 
and  maintenance;  credit;  insurance;  health;  investments;  and 
telemarketing  and  direct  marketing,  including  mail  order. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  also 
coordinated  the  largest  telemarketing  fraud  crackdown  in  our 
nation's  history  so  it  could  be  announced  at  our  National 
Consumers  Week  press  conference,  focusing  public  attention  on 
fraud . 

The  poster  for  the  National  Consumers  Week  was  printed  in 
English  and  Spanish  and  was  distributed  to  approximately  25,000 
organizations  and  groups  to  post  in  public  areas. 

Additionally,  we  published  this  brochure  entitled  "Too  Good 
To  Be  True!  A  Consumer  Guide  to  Fraud."   100,000  copies  were 
printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Korean  and  made 
available  through  the  Consumer  Information  Center  (CIC) . 

Incidentally,  in  the  past  we  have  been  expanding  the  number 
of  languages  in  which  we  print  National  Consumers  Week  materials. 
This  is  a  way  to  reach  consumers  whose  primary  language  is  not 
English.   We  have  made  special  efforts  to  communicate  with 
communities  who  are  particular  targets  of  fraud.   We  hope  to 
better  inform  those  who  were  so  often  not  reached  by  consumer 
awareness  efforts  of  the  past. 

In  addition  to  publications  related  to  National  Consumers 
Week,  we  also  revised  and  reproduced  this  brochure  on  safety 
recalls.   "Staying  Healthy  and  Whole:  A  Consumer  Guide  to  Product 
Safety  Recalls"  was  updated  in  cooperation  with  the  eight  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  product  safety. 

This  brochure  is  available  free  from  Consumer  Information 
Center.   The  new  edition  covers  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  new  Seafood  Hotline  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  new  child  care  seat  registration  system. 

In  1993,  we  sponsored  four  informal  seminars  designed  to 
improve  the  management  of  Federal  agency  hotlines.   As  part  of 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Council  Federal  Consumer  Hotline  Working 
Group,  representatives  from  23  Federal  agencies  gathered  to 
discuss  how  to  reduce  frustration  for  callers,  improve  the 
quality  of  service  provided,  and  better  utilize  the  information 
provided  by  callers. 

Issues  related  to  improving  service  to  callers  and  reducing 
incorrect  referrals  are  especially  important  for  home-bound 
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elderly  consumers  who  rely  on  hotlines  for  information  and 
assistance  regarding  product  and  food  safety.  Social  Security  and 
other  issues  that  affect  their  lives. 

Because  of  the  expertise  we  have  developed  in  privacy  issues 
at  the  Federal  level,  we  coordinated  two  public  hearings  in 
January  regarding  privacy  and  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure  —  one  in  Sacramento,  California  and  the  other  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  information  gathered  at  these  hearings  will  be  used  by 
the  Working  Group  on  Privacy,  part  of  the  President's  Information 
Infrastructure  Task  Force,  in  developing  its  policy 
recommendations  on  protecting  consumer  privacy.   The  goal  of  this 
Task  Force  is  to  guide  the  development  of  the  technological 
infrastructure  that  will  evolve  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  our  office  identified 
privacy  as  a  major  consumer  protection  issue  quite  some  time  ago. 
Because  of  our  work  on  this  issue,  our  office  is  viewed  as  a 
credible  advocate  for  measures  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of 
individuals  in  an  increasingly  technology-driven  marketplace. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  making  final  edits  on  the  7th 
edition  of  the  Consumer's  Resource  Handbook  which  is  scheduled 
for  Spring  publication. 

Our  goal  for  the  coming  year  is  to  assist  the  President  in 
achieving  his  promise  to  use  the  machinery  of  government  to  solve 
the  real  problems  of  real  people.   We  will  be  the  office  which 
puts  real  people  first  by  giving  consumers  a  voice.   We  want  to 
help  create  an  environment  which  empowers  people  to  make  informed 
decisions. 

This  office  will  provide  the  consumer  voice  in  the 
President's  upcoming  policy  initiatives:  Health  Care  Reform, 
Welfare  Reform,  the  information  "Superhighway"  development,  and 
increasing  government  responsiveness,  and  crime  and  violence 
reduction. 

Our  office  will  be  working  closely  with  members  of  the  White 
House  policy  staff  on  these  initiatives.   Additionally,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
the  areas  of  privacy  protection  and  prevention  of  fraud. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  FY  1995  budget 
request. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  presentation  Ms. 
Baca.  Before  I  start  the  questioning,  you  mentioned  the  Expo  this 
past  June  which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  attended  the  Expo,  but  it  was  one  of  the  nicest  events  I  have 
seen  here  on  the  Hill.  It  was  well-attended,  particularly  by  the  con- 
gressional staff  people  who  I  think  really  gained  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion in  order  to  better  to  assist  their  respective  Congresspersons. 
I  am  glad  that  you  mentioned  it.  It  was  something  that  I  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  participating  in. 

Ms.  Baca.  Well,  thank  you. 

USOCA  IMPACT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  Now  that  your  position  has  been  reinstated  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  what  impact  will  this  change  have 
on  advocating  the  Administration's  policies  regarding  consumer 
protection  issues? 

Ms.  Baca.  It  is  having  an  impact  already.  We  are  involved  and 
have  been  included  in  both  the  White  House  domestic  policy  and 
public  liaison  meetings — weekly  meetings — and  either  myself  or 
our  Deputy  Director  attends  those  meetings  every  Tuesday  and 
shares  information  and  we  get  that  two-way  communication. 

We  also  are  involved  with  the  Administration  in  the  discussions 
involving  the  health  care  package  now  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
on  the  different  initiatives  as  they  come  forward.  So  we  do  have  a 
place  at  the  table  for  consumers  and  our  interest,  of  course,  is  in 
sharing  concerns  about  these  various  issues,  and  making  sure  that 
the  Administration  is  informed  on  the  position  of  consumers. 

staff  reduction 

Mr.  Stokes.  OCA  is  proposing  to  reduce  the  staff  by  one  FTE? 

Ms.  Baca.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Where  will  this  reduction  be  taken? 

Ms.  Baca.  We  have  begun  a  restructuring  of  our  office.  We  have 
been  reduced  to  18  FTEs,  and  what  I  did  when  I  first  came  on 
board  was  meet  first  with  each  individual  member  of  the  staff  as 
well  as  the  consumer  advocacy  groups  and  some  business  groups 
to  try  to  get  a  better  feel  for  what  we  really  need  to  do  at  the  office. 

What  we  are  going  to  be  proposing  to  the  Administration,  to 
HHS  and  have  published  in  the  Federal  Register  is  a  new  structure 
in  the  office  which  will  hopefully  be  more  effective  and  utilize  the 
time  of  the  18  FTEs  a  little  bit  more  effectively. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  approach  our  job  in  a  much  more  effi- 
cient, effective  way  than  we  have  in  the  past  and  I  think  we  can 
do  that.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  just  eliminating  one  position;  it  is  a 
matter  of  better  utilizing  the  resources  we  have  and  looking  in  a 
positive  direction  as  to  how  we  can  work  with  18  instead  of  19  or 
20  or  21  or  55  staff  members. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  say  this  is  a  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  reinventing  government? 

Ms.  Baca.  Making  it  more  effective  and  efficient,  yes.  We  are 
supportive  of  that  effort  and  believe  that  we  have  a  way  of  doing 
that  within  our  office  and  still  effectively  address  the  issues. 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  WEEK 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Baca,  in  the  justification  on  page  2,  I  note  that 
as  a  result  of  reducing  the  staff  level  from  22  FTEs  in  fiscal  year 
1992  to  18  FTEs  in  fiscal  year  1995,  one  programmatic  implication 
will  be  to  reduce  OCA's  efforts  on  initiatives  such  as  the  National 
Consumers  Week. 

Tell  us  why  this  initiative  was  singled  out  among  the  other  ini- 
tiatives. 

Ms.  Baca.  What  we  are  actually  planning  to  do  is  involve  more 
consumer  organizations  in  with  us.  So  during  National  Consumers 
Week,  it  has  been  wonderful.  I  have  been  going  out  and  meeting 
with  different  consumer  advocacy  groups  and,  you  know,  they  have 
some  wonderful  resources. 

We  believe  what  we  can  do  to  be  more  effective  during  National 
Consumers  Week  is  to  involve  more  organizations  in  the  planning 
and  the  implementation  of  that  week  and  to  share  what  goes  on 
during  that  week,  both  responsibility  as  well  as  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  focus  attention  on  the  issues  of  concern. 

What  we  hope  to  do  is  not  just  have  four  organizations  working 
with  us,  but  open  that  up  to  even  more  agencies  or  organizations 
that  can  help  ease  that  burden  so  we  can  make  more  effective  use 
of  our  resources  as  well  as  those  resources  of  the  consumer  advo- 
cacy groups. 

And  I  am  finding  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  that  community.  We 
want  to  have  a  real  bang-up  National  Consumers  Week  by  really 
expanding  the  number  of  groups  involved.  We  of  course  will  con- 
tinue to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Stokes.  So  in  no  means  are  the  changes  to  reflect  any  dimi- 
nution or  reduction  of  emphasis  on  National  Consumers  Week? 

Ms.  Baca.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  emphasis.  It  is  a  matter  of  how 
you  share  what  needs  to  be  done  and  we  are  going  to  expand  the 
resources  that  will  be  used  for  the  effective  and  positive  implemen- 
tation of  that  week. 

That  may  mean  that  we  won't  have  our  entire  staff  working  on 
National  Consumers  Week  which  is  probably  not  a  good  use  of  our 
entire  staff.  We  will  focus  the  attention  of  one  of  our  divisions  on 
that  particular  week  and  utilize  staff  in  a  better,  more  effective 
way. 

But  it  will  mean  that  we  will  be  challenged  to  encourage  other 
consumer  organizations  to  perhaps  utilize  some  of  their  staff  time 
to  make  sure  that  that  week  is  effective  and  become — I  see  it  be- 
coming even  a  more  credible  week  by  working  with  Mexico  and 
Canada  and  perhaps  tr3dng  to  develop  a  week  that  crosses  the  bor- 
ders. 

Maybe  all  three  countries  can  focus  in  on  the  same  week,  but  we 
can't  do  that  unless  we  are  communicating  with  organizations  and 
groups.  So  we  want  to  give  these  different  advocacy  groups  as  well 
as  organizations  interested  in  National  Consumers  Week  a  buy-in, 
an  opportunity  to  share. 

PRIVATE  sector  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  the  subcommittee  was  told  that  OCA  was 
not  soliciting  contributions  because  a  permanent  director  had  not 
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been  appointed.  The  contributions  from  the  private  sector,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  help  defray  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Consum- 
ers Resource  Handbook. 

Are  you  planning  to  devote  more  time  to  this  effort? 

Ms.  Baca.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  delighted  when  I  became  the  Director 
to  find  we  have  a  unique  authority  in  that  our  agency  has  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  businesses  and  solicit  contributions  to  help 
publish  our  different  products  that  are  so  important  to  the 
consumer  community. 

We  can  utilize  funds  from  outside  government  to  educate  con- 
sumers. Some  of  our  publications  have  been  published  in  just  such 
cooperative  effort. 

Waverly,  you  might  want  to  share  who  helped  in  the  publication 
of  the  Consumer's  Resource  Handbook,  who  funded  that. 

Mr.  Land.  Our  last  edition  was  published  with  the  help  of  Read- 
er's Digest,  Honda,  American  Express,  General  Motors,  Nissan, 
Toyota,  Chrysler,  and  Ford. 

Ms.  Baca.  That  is  definitely  going  to  be  one  of  my  goals,  as  one 
of  the  goals  of  our  staff,  to  continue  to  get  contributions  and  to  be 
effective  in  utilizing  those  resources. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Tell  us  a  little  more  about  what  plan  you  might 
have  for  increasing  this  level  of  contributions  and  what  kind  of  in- 
come you  anticipate  being  able  to  increase  it  to. 

Ms.  Baca.  Mr.  Chairman,  having  been  only  on  staff  for  about  a 
month 

Mr.  Stokes.  Eleven  days  sworn  in. 

Ms.  Baca.  It  is  all  in  my  head  right  now.  What  I  would  rather 
do  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  will  be  sitting  down  with  staff  in  par- 
ticular to  develop  that  particular  strategy.  It  is  a  goal  of  mine,  so 
at  this  point  it  is  simply  a  goal. 

With  the  assistance  of  staff  £ind  with  the  input  of  their  expertise 
and  their  wisdom,  we  will  develop  a  strategy  for  how  we  will  do 
exactly  what  you  suggested,  and  that  is  increase  the  donations  we 
receive.  I  would  be  delighted  to  present  that  to  you  once  we  have 
prepared  it. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right.  That  will  be  fine. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Strategy  for  Private  Sector  Donations 

At  the  time  when  this  transcript  was  completed,  no  new  strategy  had  yet  been 
developed  for  the  solicitation  of  private  sector  donations  to  support  the  Consumer's 
Resource  Handbook  or  other  materials.  When  that  strategy  has  been  formulated,  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  have  noted  in  your  justification  that  OCA  will 
be  convening  meetings  with  consumers,  special  constituencies,  in- 
dustry, and  government  representatives  to  discuss  the  impact  on 
the  individual  consumers  of  the  President's  policy  initiatives  such 
as  health  care  reform,  welfare  reform,  information  infrastructure 
development,  crime  and  violence  reduction. 

Tell  us,  how  does  OCA  plan  to  administer  all  of  these  new  initia- 
tives in  addition  to  carrying  out  your  existing  programs  with  the 
resources  available  at  OCA  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  your  proposed 
resources  in  1995? 
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Ms.  Baca.  That  is  probably  the  best  position  of  being  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  because  we  are  in  the  process  of  making 
arrangements  for  a  White  House  briefing  specifically  on  the  health 
care  package  for  consumer  organizations  and  consumer  advocacy 
groups. 

And  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  reached 
beyond  the  traditional  consumer  advocacy  community  to  meet  with 
groups  that  represent  consumers  that  are  not  traditionally  rep- 
resented in  this  field — specifically  minorities,  disability  groups,  the 
elderly.  And  what  we  want  to  do  is  have  a  White  House  briefing 
where  consumer  representatives  from  all  these  different  groups 
have  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  express  their  concerns 
about  the  health  care  package  and  to  have  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  respond  and  share  with  the  consumers  the  details  of 
the  health  care  package  and  allow  a  two-way  conversation  to  take 
place  and  provide  that  opportunity.  So  hopefully  that  will  take 
place  at  the  beginning  of  April  sometime. 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Baca,  in  the  OCA  Consumers  News  letter  dated 
January  1994,  there  is  a  write-up  on  the  national  information  in- 
frastructure. As  noted  in  that  article,  individuals  and/or  organiza- 
tions are  concerned  about  their  privacy  and  how  it  will  be  affected 
by  the  development  of  the  national  information  superhighway  sys- 
tem. 

Could  you  explain  to  the  subcommittee  how  OCA  intends  to  ad- 
dress these  privacy  concerns  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  organi- 
zations? 

Ms.  Baca.  Given  the  limited  resources  we  have,  we  are  taking 
one  issue  at  a  time  but  I  personally  have  already  attended  two 
meetings.  One,  at  the  telemarketing  association  I  listened  to  their 
concerns  on  the  specific  issue  of  privacy.  I  also  attended  over  a  re- 
cent weekend  the  National  Latino  Telecommunications  Policy  Coa- 
lition conference.  It  is  important  for  us  at  OCA  to  listen  to  what 
people  have  to  say. 

Aiid  it  has  been  very  helpful  because  I  have  learned  about  some 
of  the  key  issues  that  consumers  are  concerned  about  just  by  at- 
tending those  two  meetings.  We  will  be  attending  more  and  we  are 
talking  with  the  traditional  consumer  organizations,  such  as 
USPIRG,  the  Consumer  Federation,  the  Urban  League,  and  the 
Chinese  American  Association,  the  Japanese  American  Association, 
and  the  National  Caucus  of  Black  Aged.  We  have  met  with  all  of 
these  groups  and  in  the  course  of  those  meetings,  we  are  asking 
them  for  their  particular  concerns. 

In  terms  of  the  infrastructure,  we  have  already  learned  that 
there  is  some  concern  on  the  part  of  consumers  about  the  multi- 
lingual capability  of  the  products  and  services  that  will  be  included 
in  the  telecommunications  legislation. 

We  have  also  learned  that  there  is  some  real  concern  about  serv- 
ices as  they  relate  to  access  by  the  disabled.  There  is  concern  that 
there  be  a  diversity  of  drivers  for  the  information  superhighway. 
That  was  the  term  that  was  used,  "drivers,"  which  is  broad  based. 
There  is  a  concern  about  those  that  have  limited  literacy. 
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So  what  we  are  doing  right  now  is  gathering  information.  We 
will  then  share  that  information  with  those  on  the  Vice  President's 
staff  that  are  particularly  involved  in  this  issue  and  hopefully  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  the  people  who  are  putting  the  package  to- 
gether to  again  meet  with  those  consumers  and  their  representa- 
tives that  have  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to  address  these  is- 
sues and  get  them  involved  in  the  development  of  this  policy. 

We  look  at  ourselves  as  a  real  advocate  agency.  We  are  the  group 
that  will  reach  out  to  consumers  from  all  different  organizations 
and  bring  their  concerns  to  those  that  have  an  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence that  debate. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  with  you,  Ms.  Baca. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Ms.  Baca.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Your  1995  budget  justification  makes  note  that  you 
will  be  adjusting  your  activities  to  focus  on  National  Consumers 
Week  but  giving  special  focus  towards  the,  quote,  impact  on  con- 
sumers of  the  President's  policy  initiatives. 

I  was  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Office  of  Consumers 
Affairs  was  really  so  involved  with  the  impact  on  consumers  of 
presidential  policy  initiatives  relative  to  NAFTA? 

Ms.  Baca.  I  believe  there  was  some  attention  given  to  NAFTA. 
I  was  not  here  at  the  time  so  I  am  not  informed. 

Paul,  I  don't  know  if  you  were  here  during  that  debate  or  would 
you  like  to  share  any  information.  My  deputy  has  been  here  a  few 
months  longer  than  I  have.  I  don't  kiiow  if  you  have  any  observa- 
tions on  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  was  curious. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  were  involved  in  the  NAFTA  initiatives.  We  had 
set  up  a  series  of  briefings  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  which  we  brought  some  individuals  in  for  NAFTA 
briefings  and  participated  in  getting  the  NAFTA  information  out  to 
consumer  organizations. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  whole  debate  swirled  in 
no  small  part  around  the  American  consumer  interest. 

Ms.  Baca.  And  it  continues. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  add  that  just  recently,  about  10  days  ago,  Ms. 
Baca  and  I  were  at  an  international  conference  with  representa- 
tives from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States — our  office  rep- 
resented the  United  States — with  consumer  organizations  from 
those  three  nations  to  discuss  consumer  implications  of  NAFTA,  to 
discuss  how  we  can  work  together  to  discuss  issues  of  transnational 
fraud  and  other  cross-border  issues.  So  I  think  that  all  three  na- 
tions recognize  that  there  are  consumer  implications  of  NAFTA. 

And  our  office  has  already  taken  initiatives  to  not  only  work  on 
getting  NAFTA  through,  but  now  that  the  NAFTA  agreement  is 
there,  to  continue  to  represent  consumer  interests. 
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HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 


Mr.  Lewis.  Shifting  to  the  health  care  discussion,  have  you  for- 
mulated a  task  force  to  evaluate  the  health  care  initiatives? 

Ms.  Baca.  Well,  let  me  share  how  that  will  work.  We  have  one 
division  that  is  working  on  that  right  now.  The  director  of  that  di- 
vision is  Howard  Selzter,  and  he  isn't  with  us  this  morning.  We  are 
searching  the  various  consumer  publications  that  have  been  print- 
ed on  the  health  care  issues.  They  are  also  in  the  process  of  com- 
municating with  our  network  of  consumer  organizations,  trying  to 
develop  a  listing  of  concerns  they  relate  to  the  health  care  package 
so  that  we  can  share  that  with  the  Administration. 

Again,  we  believe  strongly  that  our  responsibility  is  to  provide  a 
two-way  street  to  provide  that  opportunity  for  the  Administration 
to  respond  also  to  issues  that  are  being  presented  and  to  brief  the 
various  consumer  groups  about  the  package  itself  That  is  why  the 
next  step  is  to  have  a  White  House  briefing  on  that  particular  sub- 
ject matter. 

Then  what  we  will  probably  do  once  that  happens  is  to  develop 
some  brochures  on  the  health  care  package  from  the  consumer's 
perspective,  what  it  means  to  consumers,  and  perhaps  also  define 
terms.  There  are  a  lot  of  terms  that  are  being  used  in  this  debate 
that  are  not  common  to  consumers. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Preexisting  conditions,  portability. 

Ms.  Baca.  Exactly.  So  perhaps  we  will  do  something  about  hav- 
ing a  glossary  that  explains  what  is  being  talked  about  or  explains 
the  terms  as  they  are  being  used.  So  that  is  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment right  now. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter,  this  is  a  moving  target.  I 
could  see  you  in  a  position  where  you  develop  brochures  to  advo- 
cate or  communicate  your  view  of  that  world  today  to  various 
consumer  organizations.  It  is  an  interesting  process. 

Ms.  Baca.  Maybe  the  way  we  could  address  that  is  to  have  a 
glossary  of  terms  and  maybe  do  something  about  educating  con- 
sumers on  how  they  perhaps  read  the  different  options  and  share 
with  them  that  there  are  different  options  that  will  be  discussed  in 
the  process.  We  will  figure  out  a  way  to  address  that  so  we  are  not 
publishing  a  brochure 

Mr.  Lewis.  When  you  find  out  what  a  health  care  alliance  is, 
would  you  please  let  me  know? 

Ms.  Baca.  You  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  get  a  brochure  if  we 
publish  it,  okay? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Let's  see  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Brochure  on  Health  Care  Reform  Terminology 

At  the  time  this  transcript  was  completed,  no  brochure  had  been  written.  As  soon 
as  USOCA  prepares  such  a  pubUcation,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  as 
requested. 

consumer's  resource  handbook 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  mentioned  you  are  in  the  process  of  revising  the 
Consumer's  Resource  Handbook  again.  Can  you  share  with  us  what 
you  expect  some  of  the  significant  revisions  may  involve? 
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Ms.  Baca.  Well,  the  revisions  themselves  will  of  course  be  inclu- 
sive of  the  child  safety  seat  as  well  as  the  seafood  safety  hotlines 
that  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony.  I  know  that  Congressman 
Torres  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  we  have  a  section  in  this 
report  on  protecting  your  credit  rating  and  personal  privacy.  And 
we  will  probably  be  expanding  this  particular  section  because  that 
has  become  such  an  important  issue.  Right  now,  it  includes  per- 
sonal information,  medical  and  insurance  records,  and  credit 
records. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  are  going  to  have  to  change  the  inside  cover. 

Ms.  Baca.  Yes,  we  will  change  the  pictures  of  the  President  and 
the  Director.  That  will  be  two  of  the  revisions  that  will  take  place. 
We  are  almost  finished  with  the  final  revisions  to  the  text. 

Part  of  the  problem,  I  must  admit,  is  getting  government  photo- 
graphs. Apparently  I  can't  use  photographs  that  I  have  used  in  the 
past  because  of  copyright  problems.  I  need  to  get  an  official  photo- 
graph taken  by  a  government  photographer  that  will  be  then  used 
in  this  edition. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Sounds  a  little  weird  to  me. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  am  learning  a  lot. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  you  being  with  us  this  morning. 

Ms.  Baca.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 

consumer  credit  reporting  reform 

Mr.  Torres.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Baca,  gee,  you  are  no  stranger  to  public  service. 

Ms.  Baca.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Torres.  Now  you  are  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
That  is  commendable.  Your  many  years  in  the  Colorado  legislature 
certainly  made  you  well  known  in  terms  of  advocating  for  poor  peo- 
ple, for  women,  and  for  children.  And  I  think  the  office  that  you 
now  hold  is  very  much  in  line  with  that  and  I  truly  want  to  com- 
mend the  President,  as  the  Chairman  indicated,  for  reinstating  the 
title  Special  Assistant.  It  brings  you  to  a  different  level  at  the 
White  House. 

And  I  can  remember  the  last  Consumer  Affairs  Director  who  was 
a  Special  Assistant.  That  was  Esther  Peterson  and  she  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  that  capacity,  as  I  am  sure  that  you  will. 

You  might  have  heard  my  previous  question  to  the  other  witness 
earlier  about  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  and,  as  you  know,  I  am 
the  author  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Reporting  Reform  Act,  which 
amends  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

I  know  that  you  are  new  on  the  job  so  you  may  not  be  up  to 
speed  on  this,  but  your  predecessor  commented  the  last  time  that 
the  Clinton  administration  had  not  come  up  yet  with  a  position  on 
this. 

Do  you  know  if  the  administration  has  provided  comment  to  your 
office  on  where  they  stand  with  the  Credit  Reporting  Reform  Act? 

Ms.  Baca.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  received  comments.  As  far 
as  I  know,  we  have  not  received  actual  comment  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  from  the  White  House.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  position 
is  that  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  bill  and  I  certainly  would  advo- 
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cate  within  the  Administration  that,  if  they  have  not  yet  come  out 
with  a  positive  support  of  your  bill,  they  ought  to. 

I  know  that  our  staff  is  well  aware  of  the  bill  and  the  fact  that 
it  provides  for  increased  accuracy  of  credit  reports,  increased  pri- 
vacy, and  improved  customer  service  and  a  better  process  for  edu- 
cating consumers.  And  that,  of  course,  is  what  our  office  is  all 
about.  That  includes  some  of  the  missions  of  our  office. 

I  also  know  that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  in  terms  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to  the  current  bills,  that 
your  bill  and  the  other  bills  that  have  been  submitted  to  amend  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  in  a  positive  way  is  consistent. 

Mr.  Torres.  It  has  been  reported  out  of  committee  and  probably 
will  be  going  through  Rules  at  some  point  and  then  onto  the  Floor, 
but  at  least  I  was  not  privy  yet  to  an  administration  position  on 
it. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  is  an  official  position  on  it,  but 
I  can  certainly  find  out  and  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Consumer  Credit  Reporting  Act 

Traditionally,  the  Administration  does  not  take  a  position  on  legislation  until  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  USOCA  would  be  available  to  the  member  to  pro- 
vide testimony  and  other  assistance  on  specific  aspects  of  the  problems  which  the 
bill  is  intended  to  address.  USOCA  wiU  participate  in  the  development  of  the  Ad- 
ministration position  on  the  proposed  legislation  after  it  has  been  reported  out  of 
committee. 

Mr.  Torres.  I  have  no  further  questions  for  the  Director,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  once  again  commend  her,  congratulate 
her,  and  I  have  known  her  for  many  years,  about  30  years,  so  she 
must  have  been  a  teenager. 

Ms.  Baca.  But  a  child.  Prior  to  our  public  service  days. 

Mr.  Torres.  That  is  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MINORITY  CONSUMER  OUTREACH 

Mr.  Stokes.  Ms.  Baca,  what  new  initiatives  in  fiscal  year  1995 
will  OCA  pursue  regarding  minority  consumer  outreach  efforts?  Do 
you  have  that  in  mind? 

Ms.  Baca.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  why  we  are  meeting  with 
different  organizations.  We  are  doing  two  things.  We  are  asking 
them  to  think  about  what  their  specific  concerns  are  and  what  is 
important  to  them  as  consumers.  Also,  we  are  asking  for  their 
mailing  lists.  We  want  to  be  able  to  expand  our  mailing  list  to  in- 
clude them. 

We  are  interested  in  their  media  mailing  lists  because  what  we 
hope  to  do  is  to  develop  staff  capability  of  doing  some  news  releases 
on  different  issues  of  concern  to  different  constituencies.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  develop  some  sort  of  a  radio  program  that  might  be 
even  produced  in  different  languages. 

That  is  just,  again,  the  blue-sky  type  of  thinking  right  now, 
brainstorming  thinking.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  this  be 
a  two-way  street,  receive  information  and  then  share  information 
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and  provide  that  consumer  education,  if  you  will,  framed  in  a  way 
that  is  easily  receivable  by  the  different  constituencies. 

We  intend  to  do  this  though  working  hand  in  hand  with  those 
organizations  that  represent  different  minority  groups  as  well  as 
the  disability  groups  and  the  elderly. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  might  share  one  more  thing  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure. 

Ms.  Baca.  One  of  our  first  efforts  to  do  specifically  that  is  an  ef- 
fort that  we  are  working  on  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. What  we  hope  to  do  in  May  is  to  host  a  roundtable  that  will 
be  specifically  targeted  to  minority  consumers.  We  want  to  bring  in 
leaders  of  the  minority  community  to  come  together  to  look  at  some 
specific  consumer  issues  related  to  health  care. 

FUNDING  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  Stokes.  Last  year,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  proposed  the  diversion  of  funds  from  OCA's  budget  in 
order  to  fund  the  health  care  reform  task  force.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage does  not  allow  for  this  to  happen. 

How  does  OCA  address  this  concern? 

Ms.  Baca.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  addressed  that  concern. 
Waverly  or  Paul,  are  you  aware  of  any? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Are  you  aware? 

Mr.  Land.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  language  addressing 
that  which  was  in  the  1994  appropriations  act.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed again  for  1995. 

Mr.  Stokes.  All  right. 

Mr.  Land.  That  would  prohibit  OCA  from  being  asked  to  support 
HHS  programs. 

rent-to-own 

Mr.  Stokes.  Reading  an  article  written  by  the  former  acting  di- 
rector, Ms.  Patricia  Faley,  entitled  "Rent-to-Own:  Information 
Challenge  for  Consumers  and  Industry,"  I  note  that  it  addresses  an 
issue  which  is  now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs. 

Many  of  the  consumer  groups  are  concerned  about  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  excessive  interest  rate  charges  for  rent-to-own,  RTO 
transactions. 

Are  there  any  preventive  measures  OCA  could  have  taken  in 
order  to  have  prevented  this  form  of  consumer  ripoff  from  happen- 
ing? 

Ms.  Baca.  Absolutely,  in  terms  of  providing  additional  consumer 
education,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 
That  is  why  we  have  to  reorganize  our  resources,  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  technological  as  well  as  staff  support  that  enables  us  to 
reach  the  mass  media. 

I  am  not  sure  you  can  ever  prevent  it  totally,  but  certainly  what 
we  can  do  is  perhaps  help  in  consumer  education,  which  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  this,  through  the  mass  media,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent consumer  publications  themselves.  The  degree  in  which  that 
would  have  made  a  difference,  I  can't  say,  but  maybe  we  can  pro- 
vide some  support. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  assume  there  are  some  statistics  available 
with  reference  to  which  group  is  most  susceptible  to  this  type  of 
ripoff.  I  would  hope  that  this  is  something  you  might  also  take  a 
look  at,  because  this  is  a  particularly  vulnerable  population  I  would 
think. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  would  agree.  I  would  agree. 

We  might  also  say  that  there  could  be  a  Federal  uniform  disclo- 
sure law  for  rent-to-own  transactions  which  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  point  for  us  to  look  at, 
too. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Rent-to-Own  Statistics 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  does  not  have  any  statistical  information  of 
its  own  on  the  groups  most  affected  by  ripoffs  in  the  Rent-to-own  segment  of  the 
marketplace. 

Rent-to-own  businesses  do  not  appear  to  be  a  major  source  of  complaints  for  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  state  officials  report  some,  but  not  a  great  number  of,  complaints. 
It  is  commonly  felt  that  aggrieved  consvmiers  do  not  complain  because  their  limited 
resources  make  this  the  only  way  they  think  they  can  have  these  goods,  or  because 
they  did  not  realize  how  much  they  may  be  overpaying  for  the  items. 

As  to  what  could  the  Federal  government  do  to  prevent  the  fraud,  there  could  be 
a  Federal  uniform  disclosure  law  for  rent-to-own  transactions,  although  this  idea  is 
controversial.  Another  option  is  for  the  Federal  government  to  encourage  states  to 
define  rent-to-own  transactions  as  credit  transactions,  thereby  subjecting  them  to 
Federal  Truth  in  Lending  requirements.  Consumer  education  efforts  targeted  to  sus- 
ceptible consumers  can  also  help. 

With  respect  to  which  groups  or  segments  of  our  society  are  most  victimized  by 
this  fraud,  we  do  not  have  statistics  to  prove  it  but  there  is  a  consensus  among 
consumer  agencies  that  the  groups  most  susceptible  to  rent-to-own  arrangements 
are  the  major  groups  that  traditionally  do  not  have  strong  credit  histories  or  feel 
they  cannot  get  credit:  The  unemployment,  low  income,  minorities,  immigrants,  and 
women. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Anything  further?  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mr.  Torres? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Torres.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  Ms.  Baca,  you  survived  it  and  it  wasn't  that 
bad,  was  it? 

Ms.  Baca.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stokes.  You  did  an  excellent  job  and  we  are  pleased  to  have 
had  you  here. 

That  concludes  our  hearing. 

Ms.  Baca.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  committee.  It  is  always  good  to  see 
old  friends  again  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  develop  some 
good  relationships. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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I.  PURPOSE  OF  FY  1995  REQUEST 

The  goals  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (USOCA) 
are  to  formulate  and  promote  the  Administration's  policies 
regarding  consumer  protection  issues  and  to  act  as  the 
Administration's  advocate  both  within  and  outside  the  Federal 
government  on  matters  which  affect  the  nation's  consumers.   In 
addition,  USOCA  coordinates  Federal  activities  in  the  field  of 
consumer  protection  by  recommending  ways  in  which  governmental 
consumer  programs  can  be  made  more  effective.   Working  with 
consumer  groups,  business  and  industry  leaders  and  state  and 
local  government  entities,  USOCA  has  as  its  purpose  the  provision 
of  a  central  focus  for  Federal  consumer  policy. 

The  USOCA  Director  also  serves  as  Chairperson  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Council  and  heads  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the 
Organizations  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Policy.   The  Director  provides  advice  to 
the  President  and  his  staff  on  significant  consumer  related 
policy  initiatives,  coordinates  consumer  related  activities  of  41 
Federal  agencies  which  are  members  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Council,  and  leads  the  USOCA  staff  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Orders  11566,  11583  and  12160. 

II.  FY  1995  REOUEST  COMPARED  WITH  FY  1994  APPROPRIATION 

Full-time 
Budget    Equivalent 
Authority   Employment 


FY  1994  Appropriation  $2,159,000      19 

Proposed  Changes 

1994  locality  raises,  promotions     +24,000 
and  within-grade  raises 

Benefits  +  8,000 

Reduction  of  one  position 

Salary  and  benefits  -81,000       -1 

Decrease  in  transportation  -  5,000 

Increases  in  other  objects  +74,000   

FY  1995  Appropriation  Request  $2,179,000      18 
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4.    Program  Implications 

The  program  implications  in  FY  1995  of  the  changes  in 
the  staff  level  reduction  (from  a  level  of  22  Full-time 
Equivalents  in  FY  1992)  to  18  Full-time  Equivalent 
positions  will  force  USOCA  to  concentrate  its  staff 
resources  on  specific  issues  and  to  reduce  its  efforts 
on  such  broader  initiatives  as  National  Consumers  Week 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development's  Committee  on  Consumer  Policy.   The 
specific  issues  which  USOCA  will  focus  upon  will 
involve  the  impact  on  consumers  of  the  President's 
initiatives  such  as  health  care  reform,  welfare  reform, 
crime  and  the  information  superhighway. 

III.  PROPOSED  APPROPRIATION  LANGUAGE 

United  States  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  including  services  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109,  ($2,159,000)  $2.179.000.   Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  that  Office  may 
solicit,  accept  and  deposit  to  this  account,  during  fiscal 
year  1995,  gifts  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  its  costs  of 
printing,  publishing,  and  distributing  consumer  information 
and  educational  materials;  may  expend  up  to  $1,100,000  of 
those  gifts  for  those  purposes,  in  addition  to  amounts 
otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  balance  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  for  such  purposes  to  the  extent 
authorized  in  subsequent  appropriations  Acts.  Provided 
further.    That  none  the  funds  provided  under  this  heading  may 
be  made  available  for  any  other  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.   (Departments  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1993. ) 

IV.  SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  RECENT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  major  initiatives  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
are  focused  on  voluntary  mechanisms,  marketplace  innovations, 
consumer  education  and  information,  and  conferences  to  exchange 
information  and  develop  dialogues.   USOCA  efforts  also  focus  on 
helping  state  and  local  government  units  and  consumer  and 
community  groups  to  deal  with  issues  affecting  consumers. 

Major  program  activities  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
in  FY  1993  and  FY  1994  can  be  summarized  under  the  headings  of 
Outreach,  Information  and  Education,  and  Interagency 
Coordination. 
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OUTREACH 

USOCA  provided  consumer  education  materials  and  conducted 
workshops  at  a  wide  range  of  conferences  and  seminars  sponsored 
by  organizations  representing  elderly  and  disabled  consumers. 
These  included  AARP,  the  National  Caucus  and  Center  on  the  Black 
Aged,  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  and  National  Energy  and 
Aging  Consortium. 

USOCA  staff  evaluated  proposals  for  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  Special  Needs  Award.   Electric  utilities  throughout  the 
country  highlighted  their  special  programs  which  serve  the 
elderly  and  customers  with  disabilities. 

USOCA' s  Associate  Director  for  Special  Concerns  keynoted  the 
first  session  of  a  seven-week  lecture  and  discussion  series 
entitled,  "Women  Take  Charge  of  Your  Life  by  Taking  Charge  of 
Your  Money."   Designed  to  increase  the  participants'  money 
management  skills,  the  series  was  sponsored  by  AARP,  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

USOCA  cooperated  with  the  Direct  Marketing  Association  in 
sponsoring  a  Consumer/ Industry  Dialogue  on  Direct  Marketing  and 
Mail  Orders  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Memphis.   Protecting  the 
privacy  of  medical  and  public  record  information  was  addressed. 
Also  discussed  were  the  problems  of  purchasing  products  through 
the  mail.   Participants  included  representatives  of  the  mail 
order  industry,  including  the  catalog,  list  selling,  sweepstakes, 
telemarketing  and  television  marketing  divisions.   Postal 
inspectors,  officials  of  Federal,  state  and  local  consumer 
protection  offices  and  representatives  of  Better  Business  Bureaus 
also  attended. 

Minoritv  Consumer  Outreach 

USOCA  staff  participated  in  the  National  Caucus  and  Center 
on  the  Black  Aged  Conference  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.   The  Consumer's 
Resource  Handbook  was  included  in  the  conference  packets  and  was 
a  resource  for  the  discussion  on  "Frauds  Against  the  Elderly." 
More  than  250  educators,  service  providers  and  elderly  community 
leaders  attended. 

USOCA  staff  conducted  a  workshop  at  the  National  Council  of 
La  Raza  Conference  in  Detroit.   Among  the  items  presented  were 
the  most  widely  used  health  and  financial  scams  that  target 
Hispanic  consumers,  how  to  prevent  becoming  a  victim  and  the 
resources  available  for  solving  consumer  complaints. 

USOCA  staff  conducted  a  workshop  addressing  credit  card 
fraud  and  credit  "repair"  scams  at  the  Blacks  In  Government 
Training  Conference  in  Los  Angeles.   More  than  200 
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representatives  of  Federal,  state  and  local  government  attended 
the  workshop,  including  many  who  work  at  state  and  area  agencies 
on  aging. 

USOCA's  Associate  Director  for  Special  Concerns  coordinated 
and  presided  at  a  Special  Forum  Addressing  the  Hispanic  Consumer 
Market.   Convened  in  recognition  of  National  Consumers  Week,  the 
forum  was  cosponsored  with  the  Society  of  Consumer  Affairs 
Professionals  in  Business.   Speakers  from  the  National  Council  of 
La  Raza  and  Market  Segment  Research,  Inc.,  provided  information 
regarding  Hispanic  consumers'  varied  interests,  educational 
needs,  lifestyles,  expectations  and  cultural  diversity. 

USOCA  continued  its  cooperation  with  Consumer  Action  of  San 
Francisco  and  Sprint  on  a  national  campaign  to  increase 
comprehension  of  the  U.S.  telephone  system  among  new  Asian  and 
Hispanic  Americans.   The  public  service  announcements  and  fact 
sheets,  being  distributed  in  major  cities,  provide  tips  to  help 
consumers  recognize  and  prevent  telephone  fraud.   Available  in 
English,  Spanish,  Chinese  and  Korean,  the  fact  sheets  are 
distributed  through  social  service  agencies. 

Outreach  to  Consumers  With  Disabilities 

USOCA's  Consumer's  Resource  Handbook  carries  a  listing  of 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  and  a  Federal  TDD 
Directory,  as  well  as  TDD  numbers  of  state  and  local  government 
agencies  and  corporations.   The  Handbook  is  accessible  to 
organizations  serving  persons  with  disabilities  through  computer 
disks.   We  are  exploring  additional  avenues  to  make  the  Handbook 
more  accessible. 

The  Deputy  Director  designate  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Japan/USA  Conference  of  Persons  with 
Disabilities.   He  was  a   featured  speaker  at  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America's  National  Conference  on  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Disabilities.   He  has  also  spoken  at  the 
California  Disability  Leadership  Summit  in  Anaheim;  Governor's 
Conference  on  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  and  Higher 
Education  in  Olympia,  Washington;  and  the  Western  Law  Center  for 
Disability  Rights  Annual  Dinner  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  also 
received  an  award. 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

USOCA's  Acting  Director,  Acting  Deputy  Director  and  other 
staff  were  interviewed  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  affecting 
consumers.   These  included  nutrition,  health  care,  product 
safety,  food  safety,  consumer  advocacy  and  public  participation. 

USOCA  staff  contributed  to  two  articles  in  Key  Horizons,  a 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  quarterly  publication  sent  to  more  than 
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200,000  elderly  consumers.   Issues  addressed  included  handling 
consumer  complaints  and  shopping  by  television. 

In  July,  USOCA  released  its  updated  Staying  Healthy  and 
Whole;   A  Consumer  Guide  to  Product  Safety  Recalls.   The  Guide, 
updated  in  cooperation  with  the  eight  Federal  agencies  charged 
with  product  safety,  explains  which  agencies  issue  consumer 
product  safety  warnings  and  recalls,  the  kinds  of  products  each 
of  them  covers,  and  how  to  let  them  know  about  product  safety 
problems  or  find  out  about  warnings  or  recalls.   Available  free 
from  the  Consumer  Information  Center,  the  new  edition  carries  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  new  Seafood  Hotline  and  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration's  new  child  car 
seat  registration  system. 

Consumer's  Resource  Handbook 

A  complete  revision  of  the  Consumer's  Resource  Handbook  was 
undertaken  during  1993.   It  will  be  published  in  early  1994. 

Consumer  News 

USOCA  publishes  Consumer  News  and  distributes  it  to  consumer 
groups  and  reporters.   Many  of  the  articles  in  Consumer  News 
provide  information  about  actions  on  behalf  of  or  of  particular 
interest  to  older  consumers,  usually  not  well  covered  in  the 
general  media.   Included  in  the  past  year  were: 

—  A  discussion  about  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA) ,  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  and  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  food  safety  education 
program  for  nursing  homes.   The  program  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  serious  and  life-threatening  food- 
borne  diseases  that  can  pose  particular  problems 

for  the  elderly.   Information  on  how  to  avoid  food 
borne  illnesses  is  provided  through  videotape/training 
kits. 

— A  discussion  about  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
(SSA)  efforts  to  educate  consumers  about  fraudulent 
solicitation  letters  intended  to  look  as  if  they  were  sent 
by  the  Federal  Government.   USOCA  has  joined  with  SSA,  other 
Federal  agencies  and  trade  associations  in  educating  the 
public  about  misleading  advertisers  and  the  laws  that  can 
prevent  them  from  operating. 

—  An  announcement  regarding  the  availability  of 
the  American  Telemarketing  Association  and  National 
Consumers  League  brochure  which  explains  how  consumers 
can  shop  by  phone  and  protect  themselves  against 
fraudulent  telemarketers. 
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—  A  discussion  about  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission's  safety  alert  to  the  victims  of  floods  in 
the  Midwest.   The  article  also  outlined  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  (FTC)  warnings  to  watch  out  for 
disaster-related  fraud.   Scams  addressed  in  the  FTC's 
brochure  include  advance-fee  loans,  water  testing  cons, 
door-to-door  sales,  and  telemarketing  and  home  repair 
frauds. 

—  An  announcement  regarding  the  availability  of  "How  to 
Read  the  New  Food  Label"  that  was  developed  by  FDA  and  the 
American  Heart  Association.   In  addition  to  giving  the 
percentages  of  the  recommended  daily  amount  of  certain 
nutrients,  the  booklet  also  explains  that  labels  break  down 
by  serving  size  the  amount  of  calories,  fats,  cholesterol, 
vitamins,  minerals  and  other  nutrients  in  food. 

103rd  Congress  Constituent  Resource  Exposition 

U.S.  Representative  Louis  Stokes  was  the  Congressional 
sponsor  of  USOCA's  seventh  Congress  Constituent  Resource 
Exposition  (EXPO)  which  was  held  June  14  in  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.   More  than  800  Congressional  staffers  attended 
and  representatives  of  37  Federal  departments  and  agencies  were 
on  hand  to  discuss  their  agencies'  programs  and  distribute 
publications.   Since  1981,  USOCA  has  organized  an  EXPO  for  each 
new  Congress  to  improve  the  efficiency  with  which  Congressional 
staff  and  their  counterparts  in  the  Federal  agencies  handle 
constituent  complaints  and  inquiries. 

More  than  5,000  copies  of  our  1993  Congressional  Liaison 
Handbook  were  distributed  at  the  EXPO  and  mailed  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  district  offices.   The  Handbook  directs 
staffers  to  appropriate  agency  liaison  officials  and  information 
materials.   Many  of  the  inquiries  and  letters  of  complaints  that 
Congressional  offices  receive  come  from  elderly  citizens. 

National  Consumers  Week 

"Focus  on  Fraud"  was  the  theme  of  USOCA's  12th  annual 
National  Consumers  Week  (NCW) ,  October  24-30.   In  cooperation 
with  NCW  cosponsors,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  National  Association  of  Consumer  Agency  Administrators, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and  National  Consumers  League, 
USOCA  prepared  a  Fact  Sheet  and  brochure,  "Too  Good  To  Be  True," 
which  describes  seven  fraud  areas  with  tips  on  how  consumers  can 
protect  themselves.   The  areas  of  fraud  include:   auto  repair  and 
sales;  home  improvement  and  maintenance;  telemarketing/direct 
marketing,  including  mail  order;  insurance;  credit;  health;  and 
investments. 

With  older  consumers  being  prime  targets  of  con  artists  and 
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most  often  the  victims  of  fraud,  USOCA  worked  with  Dr.  Fernando 
Torres-Gil  in  disseminating  information  on  fraud  prevention  to 
the  aging  network.   Dr.  Torres-Gil,  HHS'  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Aging,  was  interviewed  on  public  radio  and  issued  a  press  release 
to  the  aging  network  supporting  NCW  and  announcing  the 
availability  of  "Too  Good  To  Be  True." 

To  encourage  participation  and  provide  consumer  information 
in  multi-cultural  communities,  NCW's  poster  and  Fraud  Fact  Sheet 
were  printed  in  English  and  Spanish.   Our  brochure,  "Too  Good  To 
Be  True"  was  printed  in  Spanish,  Chinese,  Korean,  as  well  as 
English. 

Health  Information  Privacy  Conference 

USOCA  cosponsored  a  Health  Information  Privacy  Conference 
during  which  the  1993  Harris-Equifax  Health  Information  Privacy 
Survey  was  released.   The  survey  revealed  that  Americans  rank 
"protecting  the  confidentiality  of  people's  medical  records" 
third  on  a  list  of  provisions  "absolutely  essential"  to  a  good 
health  care  program.   Ranked  first  and  second  on  the  list  were 
"detecting  health  care  providers  who  engage  in  fraud"  and 
"controlling  health  care  costs." 

Another  important  finding  revealed  that  while  people 
generally  believe  their  personal  medical  information  is  being 
protected,  sizable  minorities  (27%  or  50  million  people)  believe 
their  medical  information  has  been  disclosed  improperly  by  health 
care  providers.   The  issue  of  protecting  medical  records  is 
especially  significant  for  the  elderly. 

INTRAGOVERNMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

International 

USOCA  's  Acting  Director  headed  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development's 
(OECD)  Committee  on  Consumer  Policy  Meetings  in  Paris.   The 
Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  24  member 
countries.   All  issues  addressed  by  the  OECD  are  reviewed  from  a 
broad  perspective  and  the  concerns  of  the  elderly  are  always 
reflected  in  final  reports.   At  the  September  meeting,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission's  study  on  "Product  Safety  and 
the  Elderly"  was  discussed.   There  will  be  further  policy  review 
of  this  important  issue. 

USOCA' s  Acting  Deputy  Director  headed  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Organization  for  Standardization's  Council  Committee  on  Consumer 
Policy  (ISO/COPOLCO)  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.   ISO  members 
represent  90%  of  the  world's  industrial  production.   In  past 
years,  COPOLCO  resolutions  have  moved  ISO  to  begin  major  efforts 
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to  accelerate  development  of  product  safety  standards,  begin 
development  of  an  environmental  standards  initiative  (including 
labeling) ,  and  issue  guidelines  to  improve  product  use  and  care 
information.   An  issue  of  importance  to  the  elderly,  "Preventing 
Accidents  and  Promoting  Safety,"  was  addressed  at  the  first-day 
workshop. 

USOCA's  Acting  Deputy  Director  served  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  45th  meeting  of  the  Working  Party  on 
Consumer  Safety  of  the  OECD,  the  members  of  which  represent  the 
governments  of  industrialized  nations  of  North  America,  Europe 
and  the  Pacific.   Meeting  in  Paris,  the  mission  of  this  Working 
Party  is  to  improve  the  efforts  of  member  nations  to  assure  the 
safety  of  consumer  products  and  services  and  to  harmonize  safety 
regulation  in  order  to  expand  international  trade  and  its 
concomitant  benefits  to  consumers.   Member  nations'  initiatives 
on  safety  issues  regarding  older  consumers  was  a  major  topic  of 
discussion. 

USOCA's  Acting  Director  participated  in  meetings  of  the  XVth 
International  Conference  of  Data  Protection  and  Privacy 
Commissioner's  in  Manchester,  England.   The  issue  of  privacy, 
especially  regarding  medical  records,  is  important  to  the 
elderly. 

Throughout  the  year,  USOCA's  Acting  Director  and  staff  met 
with  government  and  consumer  delegations  from  other  countries. 
Issues  of  concern  to  elderly  consumers  were  often  addressed  at 
these  meetings. 

Committees 

USOCA's  Acting  Director  chairs  the  President's  Information 
Infrastructure  Task  Force.   It's  goal  is  to  determine  the 
technological  infrastructure  that  will  exist  in  the  next  five  to 
ten  years  in  order  to  help  citizens  better  protect  their  privacy. 

USOCA  is  an  active  participant  in  the  Alliance  Against  Fraud 
in  Telemarketing  and  the  Department  of  Justice  Telemarketing 
Fraud  Working  Group.   Both  are  networks  of  government  agencies, 
consumer  organizations,  telecommunication  companies  and  marketing 
trade  associations  which  provide  consumer  information  on 
telemarketing  fraud.   The  elderly  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
telemarketing  fraud.   This  is  reflected  in  many  of  the  written 
inquiries  and  complaints  that  USOCA  receives  each  year  from  older 
Americans. 

Consumer  Affairs  Council 

USOCA  serves  as  staff  to  the  Consumer  Affairs  Council  (CAC) , 
established  by  Executive  Order  12160.   Executive  Order  12160  — 
the  Consumer's  Executive  Order  —  is  a  directive  to  Federal 
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agencies  to  institute  consumer  programs  which  are  effective  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  consumers.   The  Order  addressed  the 
problems  of  citizens  in  achieving  adequate  participation  in 
government  decision  making  processes.   For  example,  agencies  are 
required  to  develop  information  materials  to  inform  consumers 
about  their  procedures  for  participation.   Elderly  consumers  have 
been  identified  as  a  constituent  group  which  should  be  reached 
with  information.   Under  the  Order,  agencies  must  ensure  that 
groups  such  as  the  elderly  are  being  reached.   Council  member 
agencies  report  monthly  to  USOCA  on  their  consumer-related 
activities.    These  reports  provide  information  frequently 
incorporated  in  USOCA  publications,  presentations  and  policy 
recommendations . 

USOCA  sponsored  four  seminars  designed  to  improve  the 
management  of  Federal  agency  hotlines.   As  part  of  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Counci'l  Federal  Consumer  Hotline  Working  Group, 
representatives  from  twenty-three  Federal  agencies  discussed  how 
to  reduce  frustration  for  callers,  improve  the  quality  of  service 
provided,  and  better  utilized  the  information  provided  by 
callers.   Seminars  were  held  January  11,  March  22,  May  20  and 
October  7.   Issues  related  to  improving  service  to  callers  and 
reducing  incorrect  referrals  are  especially  important  for  home- 
bound  elderly  consumers  who  rely  on  hotlines  for  information  and 
assistance  regarding  product  and  food  safety.  Social  Security  and 
many  other  issues  that  impact  on  their  lives. 

V.    Planned  Activities 

Special  activities  USOCA  plans  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and/or  for  FY  1995  include  convening  meetings  of  consumer, 
special  constituency,  industry,  and  government  representatives  to 
discuss  the  impact  on  individual  consumers  of  the  President's 
initiatives  in  Health  Care  Reform,  Welfare  Reform,  information 
infrastructure  development,  and  crime  and  violence  reduction. 
The  Director  and  Deputy  Directors  will  work  closely  with  the 
White  House  policy  staff  on  the  development  of  these  initiatives 
so  they  will  be  more  able  to  bring  detailed  knowledge  of  these 
initiatives  to  these  meetings.   In  addition,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in  the  areas 
of  privacy  protection  and  prevention  of  fraud. 
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OBJECT  CLASSIFTCATIC*!  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1993 
actual 


FY  1994 
estimate 


FY  1995 
estimate 


Personnel  conpensation: 

11. 1  Permanent  positions 

11.3  Positions  other  than  pennanent 
11.5  Other  personnel  conpensation.. 

Total  personnel  conpensation 

12.1  Civilian  personnel  benefits.... 
21.0  Travel  and  transp.  of  persons.. 

22 . 0  Transportation  of  things 

23 . 1  Rent  paid  to  GSA 

23.2  Ot±ier  rents 

23.3  Ocnim. ,  util.,  and  misc.  charges 

24 . 0  Printing  and  reproduction 

25.0  Other  services 

26.0  St^lies  and  materials 

31.0  Bguipment 

99.0  Total  obligations 


792 
93 
11 


896 


2,118 


1,030 
58 
15 


1,103 


139 

198 

191 

43 

44 

50 

0 

5 

0 

238 

245 

255 

2 

3 

3 

41 

64 

69 

287 

48 

68 

411 

423 

442 

36 

20 

26 

25 

6 

14 

2,159 


957 
84 
20 


1,061 


2,179 
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UNTTBD  STATES  OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATE  OF  OBJECTS  fPIRBCr  OBI-JGATIONS) 

11.  Personnel  Ccurpensation  -  $1.061.000.  Provides  $957,000  for  the 
equivalent  full-time  arployment  of  apprxacimately  17  perscais  in  permanent 
positiojis,  $84,000  for  other  than  full-time  esaployinent,  and  $20,000  for 
overtime  and  awards. 

12.  Personnel  Benefits  -  $191.000.  Provides  for  cxxitribution  to  the  Civil 
Service  Retirenent  Fund,  Federal  Eitployees  Retirement  Fund,  Group  Life 
Insurance,  Health  Benefits  and  Social  Security  payments. 

21.   Travel  and  Transportation  of  Persons  -  $50.000.  Provides  for  essential 
contact  with  business  and  consumer  organizations. 

23.1  Rental  Payments  to  GSA  -  $255.000.  These  funds  are  provided  to  the 

General  Ser\'ices  Admmistration,  pursuant  to  P.L.  92-313,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  building  space  occupied  by  the  USOCA  staff. 

23.3  Communications.  Utilities  and  Miscellaneous  Charges  -  $69.000.  Covers 
comprehensive  telepiione  and  telegraph  services  and  postage  and 
contractual  mail  services. 

24.  Printing  and  Reproduction  -  $68.000.  This  amount  will  provide 
educational  materials  to  consumer  groups  and  individuals  in  keying  with 
minimum  program  requirements.  Principal  costs  are:  a  newsletter  to 
media,  educators,  government,  business  and  consumer  leaders;  charges  for 
an  office  copier  machine;  and  miscellaneous  printing  and  addressing 
costs. 

25.  other  Services  -  $442.000.  Includes  reimbursement  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  (Consumer  Information  Center)  to  cover  the  USOCA 
share  of  publication  distribution  costs  ($347,000);  ccxitritutiOTi  to  the 
HHS  Working  Capital  Fund  for  administrative  support  ($44,000);  employee 
training  ($10,000) ;  maintenance  of  cotnputers  and  other  office  equipment 
($8,000);  computerized  research  and  information  system  charges 
($18,000);  Public  Health  Service  charges  ($2,000);  and  other 
miscellaneous  other  services  ($13,000). 

26.  Supplies  and  Materials  -  $26.000.  For  necessary  office  and  operating 
si^plies  (pencils,  papers,  notebooks  and  other  desk  tcp  si^^lies)  and 
work  materials  such  as  periodicals  and  reference  publications. 

31,   Equipment  -  $14.000.  For  acquisition  and  replacement  of  office 
equipment  and  computers  as  required. 
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U.S.  OFFICE  OF  OaiSlMER  AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

FY  1993 
actual 

FY  1994 
estimate 

FY  1995 
estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

00 . 01  Direct  Droaram 

2,118 
109 

2,159 
150 

2,179 
130 

01.01  Reinibursable  Droctrain 

10. 00  Total  Obliaations. ................ 

2,227 
42 

2,309 
0 

2,329 
0 

Financing: 

25. 00  Unobligatf>d  balance  lapsing 

Budget  authority: 

40. 00  AnoroDriation 

2,160 
109 

2,159 
150 

2,179 
150 

68. 00  Of fsettinci  Collections 

Relation  of  obligations  to  outlays: 
71.00  ^Dliaations  incurred,  net 

2,227 

657 

(945) 

(61) 

(109) 

2,309 
945 
(948) 
0 
(150) 

2,329 
948 
(952) 
0 
(150) 

72.40  Obligated  balance,  start  of  yearr-. 
74.40  Obligat.ed  balance,  end  of  year.... 
77.00  Adjvistments  in  expired  accounts... 
88 . 00  Of f settina  collections 

90 . 00  Outlavs 

1,769 

2,156 

2,175 
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WITNESSES 


Page 

Allen,  Rick  527 

Baca,  Polly 813 

Badger,  Col.  F.C 1 

Bryson,  Jeff 87 

D' Amours,  Norman  491 

Davis,  Roy  87 

Denny,  Judy  527 

Dola,  Steven  53 

Early,  W.B.,  Jr  757 

Fenner,  Robert  491 

Grant,  Nat  87 

Guest,  Hugh  87 

Joseph,  Jim  527 

Kelly,  Margo 87 

Knight,  George  87 

Kowalczyk,  Gary  527 

Land,  E.W 813 

Lewandowski,  Ron  491 

Metzler,  J.C,  Jr  53 

Miller,  P.S 813 

Milton,  Catherine 527 

NasiCT.N  757 

Poling,  William  491 

Pond,  Col.  K.S  1 

Riley,  Mike  491 

Ryan,  Col.  W.E.,  Jr 1 

Sagawa,  Shirley  527 

Segal,  E.J 527 

Smith,  Rory  53 

Sofer,  Gene 527 

Widener,  M.L  87 
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